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PREFACE. 


Without  a  doubt,  the  moat  important  and  most 
celebrated  case  ever  tried  in  any  court  of  justice  in 
the  United  States  is  that  of  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  the 
murderer  of  President  James  A.  Garfield,  at  Wash- 
ington, a  full  narrative  of  which  will  be  found  in  this 
book.  The  great  importance  of,  and  the  intense  in- 
terest in,  this  celebrated  case,  not  only  in  our  own 
country,  but  in  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  not  caus- 
ed by  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  assassin — as 
Guiteau  committed  his  terrible  crime  in  broad  day- 
light and  in  the  presence  of  many  persons,  and  has 
never  denied  it — but  by  the  exalted  station  of  the 
victim  and  by  the  question,  to.be  decided,  whether 
the  murderer  was  sane  and  could  be  held  account- 
able for  his  deed. 

His  conduct  during  the  trial ;  his  cunning  re- 
marks; his  method  and  deliberation   in  the  selec- 
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tion  of  the  time  and  nature  of  his  interruptions  of  , 
the  witnesses;  his  carefully  keeping  quiet  while  a 
witness  was  giving  favorable  evidence;  his  know- 
ledge of  legal  forms  and  of  the  rules  of  evidence, — 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Guiteau  was  fully  the  master 
of  his  faculties,  and  was  only  feigning  insanity.  He 
perfectly  knew  what  he  did,  said  and  wrote  during 
his  trial,  and  weighed  the  consequences,  always  tak- 
ing care  to  strictly  obey  the  orders  and  rulings  of 
the  Court.  In  the  mean  time,  he  deported  himself 
like  a  quarrelsome  and  cranky  fellow  who  was 
governed    by    his    impulses    and    his    vanity. 

Many  have  blamed  Judge  Cox  and  counsel  be- 
cause they  permitted  the  wretch  to  behave  in  such 
an  outrageous  manner,  and  to  bring  shame  and  ig- 
nominy over  our  administration  of  justice.  It  is 
true  that  by  this  apparent  leniency  and  indulgence 
Guiteau  was  induced  to  demonstrate  to  the  jury  and 
to  the  world,  not  that  he  was  insane,  as  the  defence 
may  have  expected,  but  that  he  was  an  infamous 
scoundrel  who,  like  Erostratus,  the  destroyer  of 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  by 
fire,  committed  the  deed  to  immortalize  his  name. 

But  could  his  sanity  not  be  proven  by  other 
evidence?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Guiteau  observed 
perfect  reticence  previous  to  the  commission  of  his 
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great  crime — of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  his 
plea  to  have  been  "inspired"  or  "pressed  by  the 
Deity"  was  entirely  untenable?  Did  this  reticence 
accord  with  his  previous  history?  When  under  the 
charm  of  his  "inspirations1'  he  would  undertake  the 
role  of  lawyer,  author,  lecturer  and  preacher,  but  he 
never  was  slow  to  make  known  his  projects  and  to 
try  to  interest  others  in  his  plans.  Why  was  he  so 
reticent  when  "the  Deity  pressed  him"  to  assassinate 
President  James  A.  Garfield?  As  he  alleged  during 
the  trial,  he  resisted  the  divine  inspiration  as  long 
as  he  could;  why  did  he  not  communicate  the  secret 
to  others,  in  the  hope  to  escape  from  it?  He  knew 
that  he  meditated  a  murder,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  what  constitutes  crime  lies  the  secret  of  his  ret- 
icence prior  to  the  act.  Criminals  never  divulge 
their  purposes;  they  love  darkness  rather  than 
light.  Crime  is  a  thing  of  darkness,  deriving  its 
inspiration  from  the  powers  of  darkness,  not  from 
the  God  of  light. 

Insanity  is  a  question  on  which  the  laws  of  the 
different  States  vary  materially.  All  the  States 
agree  that  a  man  shall  not  be  hanged  for  murder 
if  he  wen.'  disabled  by  mental  disease  from  know- 
ing what  he  was  about — if  he  could  not  know  the 
in-.1  and  quality  of  his  act  and  what  was  wrong. 
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Physicians  furthermore  declare  that  there  exists 
persons  who  have  not  lost  the  power  to  understand 
the  consequences  of  what  they  do  or  to  know  that 
it  is  wrong,  but  whose  minds  have  been  rendered 
powerless  by  disease  to  control  conduct  in  view  of 
knowledge.  Could  this  defence  be  a  good  reason 
for  sending  Guiteau  to  the  asylum  for  the  insane 
instead  of  the  gallows?  His  conduct  during  the 
trial  hardly  would  justify  such  a  defence,  and  for 
that  reason  it  may  have  been  well  that  Guiteau 
was  shown  so  much  leniency  during  the  trial  by 
the  Court  and  counsel. 

Our  volume  contains  a  full  narrative  of  the  crime, 
a  history  of  the  murderer  and  his  celebrated  trial, 
and  is  illustrated  by  portraits  of  the  murderer  and 
his  victim,  as  well  as  by  sketches  of  scenes  and  in- 
cidents of  the  trial  by  eminent  artists,  and  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  by  the  present  as  well  as  by 
future  generations. 


BRINGING   THE   ASSASSIN    INTO  COURT. 


GU1TEAU,   THE  ASSASSIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Assassination  of  President  Garfield. — Arresdt  of  the  Assassin, 
Charles  J.  Guiteau. — Mr.  Garfield's  Removal  from  Washington 
to  Long  Branch. — His  Death.— Attempts  to  Kill  Guiteau. — The 
Assassin  in  Jail. — Preparing  for  his  Trial. 

Ox  the  morning  of  the  2d  day  of  July  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  James  A.  Garfield,  with  a  party  of 
friends,  including  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  their  ladies, 
started  from  the  White  House,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  a 
trip  to  the  New  England  States.  It  was  his  intention  to 
visit  Williams  College,  in  Massachusetts — the  institution  tc 
which  he  owed,  to  a  great  extent,  his  education — and  to  b( 
present  at  its  commencement  exercises.  The  party  arrived 
at  the  depot  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  Washington  a  short  time  in  advance  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  shortly  afterward  drove  up  in  company  with  Mr. 
Elaine,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  simply  accompanied  him 
to  bid  him  "Good-bye."  While  passing  through  the  wait- 
ing-room of  the  depot,  Mr.  Garfield  was  terribly  wounded 
by  pistol-shots  at  the  hand  of  Charles  Jules  Guiteau,  a  dis- 
appointed office-hunter. 

When  the  President  and  Mr.  Blaine  arrived  at  the  depot, 
they  found  that  the  train  would  start  in  ten  minutes,  and 
bo  they  remained  in  the  carriage  in  earnest  conversation  for 
about  five  minutes.     Notified  by  an  attendant  that  only  a 
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few  minutes  were  left,  they  entered  the  ladies'  room  of  the 
depot,  and  arm  in  arm  walked  into  the  main  room,  through 
which  they  had  to  pass  to  reach  the  train. 

There  were  only  about  fifty  persons  at  the  station  to  see 
the  departure  of  the  President  and  his  party  by  the  limited 
express,  among  whom  were  several  newspaper  reporters  and 
personal  friends,  who  had  come  to  bid  the  President  "Good- 
bye." Among  the  party  were  Secretary  Windom,  Secretary 
Hunt,  Postmaster-General  James,  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  members  of  their^families,  also  Colonel  Rock- 
well, his  son  Don  and  the  President's  son  Harry. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Times  thus  de- 
scribes the  tragedy : 

The  President  and  Mr.  Blaine  had  traversed  half  of  the 
main  hall  of  the  station,  when  Guiteau  walked  out  delib- 
erately with  a  cocked  revolver.  He  gave  no  warning  and 
said  not  a  word,  but,  presenting  his  pistol,  fired  at  the 
President's  heart.  Whether  on  account  of  defective  aim 
or  because  the  President  was  in  motion  is  not  known,  but 
the  shot,  instead  of  going  into  the  President's  heart,  went 
into  the  upper  part  of  his  arm,  making  a  harmless  wound. 
The  assassin,  with  the  same  devilish  deliberation,  next  tried 
to  shoot  the  President  in  the  stomach  ;  but  the  first  shot 
caused  the  President  to  turn  slightly,  and  the  second  fire, 
only  an  instant  after  the  first,  struck  him  in  the  side  or 
back,  near  the  back-bone.  At  this  the  President  fell 
heavily,  Mr.  Blaine,  almost  paralyzed  by  the  sudden 
event,  hesitated  a  moment  between  succoring  his  friend 
and  securing  the  assassin.  He  called  loudly  for  help, 
and  the  assassin  was  secured. 

The  horrible  occurrence  caused  the  crowd  to  fall  back  at 
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first  in  terror,  but  the  waiting-woman  of  the  station  at  once 
went   to  the  stricken  man's  assistance.     Few  realized  whai 

had  occurred.  Two  shots  had  been  heard,  but  no  unusual 
noise  had  preceded  or  followed  the  event.  But  the  sad 
news  spread   rapidly. 

The  President  lav  helpless  on  the  floor,  the  blood  flowing 
from  both  his  wounds  most  copiously.  Some  minutes  elapsed 
before  those  present  regained  their  senses;  nobody  >< 
to  know  what  to  do.  Mr.  Windcm,  Mr.  James  and  Mr. 
J  hint  came  in  and  viewed  the  prostrate  figure.  Mr.  Win- 
dom  shed  tears  and  could  not  control  his  emotion.  Mr. 
James  was  more  practical ;  he  and  Mr.  Blaine  soon  secured 
a  mattress,  and  not  long  afterward  the  wounded  President 
was  taken  up  stairs  and  placed  upon  a  bed. 

The  scene  at  the  bedside  was  most  affecting.  The  Presi- 
dent lay  upon  his  hack,  his  wounds  bleeding  profusely.  His 
coat,  vest  and  trousers  had  been  cut  away,  and  the  half 
dozen  surgeons  who  by  this  time  had  arrived  pronounced 
the  injury  of  the  most  serious  character.  The  sudden 
shock  had  affected  the  President's  stomach,  and  he  vom- 
ited quite  freely.  He  did  not.  however,  lose  consciousness. 
About  his  bed  were  gathered  his  Cabinet  and  some  of  his 
best  friends.  He  said  nothing,  but  he  recognized  every  one 
with  his  eye.  At  one  time  Ik4  put  his  arm  around  Blaine 
and  said,  "  You   know   how   I    love  yon,   Blaine." 

The  President's  grief-stricken  son  Harry  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  bed  holding  his  father's  hand  -and  crying  as 
though  his  heart  would  break,  and  calling  aloud.  k*  My 
poor  father!  my  poor  father!"  There  were  few  present 
who   did    not    Weep. 

Before  long  the  surgeons  decided  that  the  President  could 
be  removed  to  his  home.    An  army  ambulance  was  at  hand, 
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and  four  stalwart  figures  bore  the  bleeding  President  from 
the  station  and  placed  him  in  the  covered  vehicle.  Two 
or  three  trusted  friends  attended  him  in  the  ambulance, 
and  five  thousand  sympathizing  friends — men,  women,  chil- 
dren, of  all  ages,  black  and  white — followed  the  ambulance 
on  the  run  until  it  reached  the  White  House.  The  wagon 
was  driven  to  the  south  entrance,  and  as  the  President  was 
lifted  out  he  recognized  Mr.  Crook,  his  financial  clerk,  and 
Mr.  Pruden,  his  private  secretary,  in  an  upper  window,  and, 
smiling,  saluted  them  with  his  uninjured  arm.  He  was  taken 
to  his  wife's  chamber,  overlooking  the  Potomac,  and  dis- 
robed. He  complained  of  fatigue,  and  was  allowed  to  rest. 
Two  attempts  were  made  to  find  the  ball — one  at  the  sta- 
tion and  one  at  the  White  House — but  without  result. 

The  shooting  occurred  when  the  President  and  Secretary 
Blaine  were  walking  arm  in  arm  through  the  ladies'  room. 
Secretary  Blaine  was  not  going  with  the  party,  but  came 
down  to  bid  the  President  "  Good-bye."  He  said,  "  The 
President  and  I  were  walking  arm  in  arm  toward  the  train. 
I  heard  two  shots,  and  saw  a  man  run ;  I  started  after  him, 
but  saw  that  he  was  grabbed.  As  he  got  out  of  the  room 
I  came  to  the  President,  and  found  him  lying  on  the  floor. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  the  President's  blood.  A  num- 
ber of  people  who  were  around  shortly  afterward  had  some 
ot  that  blood  on  their  persons.  I  think  I  know  the  man  ; 
I  think  his  name  is  Guiteau.  When  arrested  he  said,  'I  did 
it,  and  want  to  be  arrested.  I  am  a  Stalwart,  and  Arthur 
is  President  now.  I  have  a  letter  here  that  I  want  you  to 
give  to  General  Sherman ;  it  will  explain  everything.  Take 
me  to  the  police-station.'  " 

When  the  wounded  President  reached  the  Executive  Man 
sion,  he  was  taken  to  his  chamber  and  made  as  comfortable 
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as  possible.  Immense  crowds  surrounded  the  grounds,  but 
were  not  allowed  inside.  The  following  physicians  were 
called  in:  Doctors  Bliss,  Ford,  Huntingdon,  Woodward 
(U.  S.  A.),  Townsend,  Lincoln,  Reyburn,  Norris,  Purvis, 
Patterson,  Surgeon-General  Barnes  and  Surgeon-General 
Wales.  The  President  wias  conscious,  and  did  not  com- 
plain of  suffering. 

At  first  the  attempted  assassination  was  widely  believed 
to  be  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  but  at  length  it  became 
apparent  to  the  Government  and  to  the  people  that  it  was 
but  the  cold-blooded  act  of  a  confirmed  villain.  The  man 
who  fired  the  dastardly  shot  was  Charles  Jules  Guiteau  of 
Illinois.  He  is  a  short,  thick-set,  solid-looking  man,  about 
forty,  bald-headed,  with  a  rim  of  sandy  hair  and  a  sandy 
moustache.  He  speaks  French  and  German  fluently,  which 
tends  to  confuse  his  real  nationality.  He  dresses  decently, 
and  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  respectable  beat  who 
lives  by  his  wits.  Guiteau  is  a  familiar  figure  about  Wash- 
ington, and  is  known  about  the  White  House,  where  he  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out  to  reporters  as  one  of  the  regu- 
lar haunters  of  the  ante-chambers.  He  was  generally 
regarded  by  attaches  as  a  harmless  nuisance.  He  was 
first  observed  about  the  1st  of  March,  and  began  to  haunt 
the  White  House  immediately  after  the  inauguration.  He 
was  an  applicant  for  the  consulship  at  Marseilles,  France, 
and  pretended  to  be  recommended  by  John  A.  Logan  and 
other  prominent  politicians  of  Illinois. 

His  favorite  method  was  to  call  and  present  his  card, 
whereon  he  would  often  write  little  notes  like  the  follow- 
ing, which  would  appear  to  give  some  insight  to  his  dis- 
temper: 

"I  regret  the  trouble  vou  are  having  with  Senator  Conk- 
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ling.  You  are  right,  and  should  maintain  your  position. 
You  have  my  support  and  that  of  all  patriotic  citizens.  I 
would  like  an  audience  of  a  few  moments." 

Of  course  these  notes  were  never  seen  by  the  President. 
Very  often  he  would  sit  about  the  ante-room  for  hours 
and  say  nothing,  and  at  others  he  was  insolent  toward  the 
White  House  officials.  The  latter  interfered  with  his 
carrying  off  White  House  stationery,  which  he  resented. 
The  last  collision  of  this  nature  occurred  about  ten  days 
ago,  since  when  he  has  changed  his  haunt  from  the  Presi- 
dent's mansion  to  the  War  Department  library.  Of  late 
he  has  had  no  particular  abiding-place,  sleeping  in  the 
public  parks.  He  has  been  seen  to  go  out  with  a  small 
parcel  under  his  arm  and  change  his  linen  behind  a  tree  in 
the  public  grounds. 

He  had  arranged  with  the  colored  driver  of  hack  195, 
named  Aquilla  Barton,  to  drive  him  away  from  the  depot 
the  instant  the  bloody  deed  was  accomplished.  The  hack- 
man  is  a  very  smart  colored  man,  and  says  he  was  ap- 
proached by  Guiteau,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him, 
and  asked  if  he  had  a  team  that  would  go  very  fast;  he 
should  need  one  pretty  soon.  The  hackman  said  he  had, 
and  asked  him  where  he  wanted  to  go.  The  stranger  re- 
plied that  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  cemetery,  and  would  give 
him  two  dollars  to  drive  him  there  as  fast  as  the  horses 
could  go.  He  then  gave  directions  for  the  hack  to  stand  at 
B  street  door  and  take  him  up  at  a  given  signal  and  drive 
away  without  stopping  to  ask  questions. 

When  Guiteau  had  fired  his  second  shot  and  made  for 
the  B  street  entrance  of  the  depot,  where  hack  195  waited, 
he  found  his  plan  of  escape  wouldn't  work.  Depot  Police- 
man Parks  sprang  between  him  and  the  exit,  and  the  assas- 
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sin  then  turned  the  other  way.  Here  he  was  confronted 
by  Officer  Kearney,  and  both  oflieers  seized  him  at  once. 
Aj9  they  dragged  him  through  the  crowd  he  flourished  a 
sealed  letter  in  one  hand  and  shouted  in  a  highly  dramatic 
manner:  u Arthur  is  President  of  the  United  States  now. 
I  am  a  Stalwart.  This  letter  will  tell  you  everything.  I 
want  you  to  take  it  to  General  Sherman."  The  letter  in 
question  was  taken  from  him  at  police  headquarters,  and  is 
the  one  addressed  to  the  White  House. 

He  was  deprived  of  his  pistol  on  arrest.  It  is  an  ugly- 
looking  weapon,  of  what  is  known  as  the  five-barrelled 
British  bull-dog  pattern,  of  44-calibre,  with  a  white  bone 
handle,  and  had  three  loads  undischarged.  He  did  not 
throw  it  away,  but  flourished  it  in  his  hand  when  he  ran, 
everybody  about  the  waiting-room  dodging  from  in  front 
of  it  without  regard  to  appearances. 

The  arrest  was  made  so  promptly  that  the  prisoner  was 
on  the  way  to  police  headquarters  before  the  crowd  about 
the  despot  fairly  caught  an  idea  of  the  great  crime  that  had 
been  perpetrated.  Officers  escorted  Guiteau  to  police  head- 
quarters, three  squares  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Be- 
fore they  had  covered  half  the  distance,  however,  the  news 
had  overtaken  them.  A  great  crowd  soon  gathered  in  and 
about  the  vicinity  of  headquarters,  and  the  shouts  of  "  Lvnch 
him!"  "Tear  down  the  building !"  "  Hang  him!"  made  it 
soon  apparent  to  the  police  that  the  place  could  not  be 
made  strong  enough  to  hold  the  assassin  against  any  ordi- 
narily  excited   mob,  thousands   flocking   in   every   moment 

•  very  direction,  especially  from  the  scene  of  the  I 

sination.      A  hack'  was  th<  refore  immediately  procured  and, 

surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  police,  the  prisoner  thrown 

in, and  rapidly  driven  through  the  howling  mob  b 
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it  had  made  up  its  mind  to  a  plan  of  operations,  and  away 
to  the  jail  on  the  bank  of  the  Anacostia. 

Lieutenant  Eckloff,  who  rode  to  jail  with  Guiteau,  states 
that  on  the  way  down  he  conversed  freely  about  the  matter, 
saying  that  his  only  purpose  was  to  unite  the  Republican 
party.  On  arriving  at  the  jail  the  jailers,  finding  what  the 
matter  was,  said  they  had  seen  him  before,  and  while  they 
were  discussing  where  they  had  seen  him  the  prisoner  said, 

"  I  can  tell  you  when  it  was :  I  was  down  here  last  Sat- 
urday and  got  your  permission  to  look  over  the  jail,  as  I 
wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  place  I  had  to  come  to." 

Then  the  keepers  remembered  him.  He  was  then  locked 
up.  The  prisoner  stated  to  Detective  McElfresh  he  contem- 
plated this  act  six  weeks  ago  and  had  made  preparations  for 
it.  Detective  McElfresh  asked  him  if  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can.    He  replied, 

u  Yes ;  born  and  raised  in  this  country,  and  a  citizen  of 
Chicago." 

Mr.  McElfresh  asked  what  political  party  he  belonged 
to,  and  the  reply  was, 

"  I  am  a  Stalwart  of  the  Stalwarts.  I  have  shot  Garfield 
to  make  Arthur  President.  What  are  you  ?"  inquired  the 
prisoner. 

He  was  informed  that  his  escort  was  a  detective. 

"  All  right,"  said  Guiteau.  "  Give  me  a  room  in  the 
third  story,  and  I  will  arrange  with  General  Sherman  to 
make  you  chief  of  police." 

There  was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  he  was  insante  except  every  now  and  then  such  expres- 
sions. There  is  much  doubt  expressed  on  this  point,  a  good 
many  being  of  the  opinion  that  his  insanity  business  is  but  a 
new  copy  of  the  old  dodge  to  escape  the  penalty  of  murder. 
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The  following  letter  was  taken  from  the  prisoner's  pocket 

at  police  headquarters: 

"July  2,  1881. 
" To  THE  White  HOUSE :  The  President's  tragic  death 

was  a  sad  necessity,  but  it  will  unite  the  Republican  party 
and  save  the  Republic.  Life  is  a  flimsy  dream,  and  it  mat- 
ters little  when  one  goes.  A  human  life  is  of  small  value. 
During  the  war  thousands  of  brave  boys  went  down  with- 
out a  tear.  I  presume  the  President  was  a  Christian,  and 
that  he  will  be  happier  in  Paradise  than  here.  It  will  be 
no  worse  for  Mrs.  Garfield — -dear  soul ! — to  part  witli  her 
husband  this  way  than  by  natural  death.  He  is  liable  to 
<ro  at  any  time,  anyway.  I  had  no  ill  will  toward  the  Presi- 
dent. His  death  was  a  political  necessity.  I  am  a  lawyer, 
a  theologian  and  a  politician.  I  am  a  Stalwart  of  the  Stal- 
warts. I  was  with  General  Grant  and  the  rest  of  our  men 
in  New  York  during  the  canvass.  I  have  some  paper-  for 
the  press  which  I  shall  leave  with  Byron  Andrews  and  his 
(^journalists,  at  1420  New  York  avenue,  where  all  the  re- 
porters fan  see  them.     I  am  going  to  the  jail. 

u  Charles  Guitkau." 

The  following  letter  was  found  on  the  street  shortly  after 
Uuiteau's  arrest.     The  envelope  was  unsealed  and  wai 
dressed,  u  Please  deliver  at  oner  to  General  Sherman  (or 
his  Bret  assistant  ifi  charge  of  the  War  Department) :w 

"To  General  Sherman :  1   have  just  shot  the  Presi- 
dent.    I  shot  him  several  times,  as  I  wished  him  to  . 
easily  as  possible.     His  death  was  a  political  necessity,     I 
am  a  lawyer,  theologian   and    politician.      I    am   a  Stalwart 
of  the  Stalwarts.     I  was  with  General  Grant  and  tl 
of  our  men  in  Nev  York  during  the  canvass.     I  am 
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to  the  jail.     Please  order  out  your  troops  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  jail  at  once. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Charles  Guiteau." 

On  receiving  the  above  General  Sherman  gave  it  the  fol- 
lowing indorsement : 

"Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
"Washington,  D.  C.,  July,  2,  1881—11.35  a.  m. 

"This  letter  .  .  .  was  handed  me  this  minute  by  Major 
William  J.  Twining,  United  States  Engineers,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Major  William  G. 
Brock,  Chief  of  Police.  I  don't  know  the  writer,  never 
heard  of  or  saw  him,  to  my  knowledge,  and  hereby  return 
it  to  the  keeping  of  the  above-named  parties  as  testimony 
in  the  case. 

"  W.  T.  Sherman,  General." 

The  father  and  brother  of  the  assassin  give  the  following 
accounts  of  him : 

The  brother,  John  W.  Guiteau,  of  Boston  says :  "  Charles 
Jules  was  born  in  Freeport,  111.,  in  1841  or  1842.  He 
was  one  of  the  children  of  L.  W.  Guiteau,  late  cashier  of 
Second  National  Bank  of  Freeport,  111.  Mr.  Guiteau,  Sr., 
died  recently,  aged  seventy  years,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  esteemed  citizens  of  the  place.  As  a  youth 
Charles  Jules  is  reported  to  have  been  a  good,  tractable 
boy,  with  nothing  to  mark  him  as  either  better  or  worse 
than  the  average  of  his  associates.  Several  years  before  he 
became  of  age,  and  while  preparing  for  college  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  joining  the 
Oneida  Community,  and  did  so.  He  dwelt  there  for  some 
years,  and  subsequently  left  because  he  could  r  ot  live  up  t<* 
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the  restrictiona  of  the  order.  Full  of  anger,  he  threatened 
U>  issue  a  publication  exposing  the  peculiarities  of  the  Com- 
munity, but  was  prevented  from  doing  that  by  an  article 
written  by  John  H.  Noyes,  the  recognized  head  of  the 
Community.  Immediately  afterward  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  George  Scoville,  a  brother-in- 
law,  in  Chicago.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city 
about  eighteen  years  ago,  but  is  said  to  never  have  had 
other  than  small  office-practice  in  way  of  bill-collecting 
and  such-like  small  work." 

The  assassin  had  been  travelling  throughout  New  Eiiir- 
land  more  or  less  for  a  year  or  two  past  as  a  lecturer,  and, 
assuming  the  title  of  Reverend,  he  advertised  himself  as  a 
lawyer  and  theologian.  He  once  claimed  to  be  an  Hon- 
orable, and  his  brother  telling  him  that  he  had  no  claim  to 
such  title,  having  never  borne  political  honors,  he  replied 
that  any  lawyer  was  an  Honorable,  and  he  knew  a  lawyer 
in  Chicago  who  had  been  in  the  State  prison  who  advertised 
himself  as  an  Honorable.  This  and  the  matter  of  numer- 
ous unpaid  board-bills  in  Boston  led  to  a  wordy  controversy, 
which  resulted  in  Charles  being  expelled  from  his  brother's 
house,  and  subsequently  violently  ejected  from  his  office,  as 
lie  would  neither  take  advice  nor  mend  his  evil  ways  and 
fraudulent  practices.  Charles  has  been  in  jail  in  New  York 
for  debt.  He  ha-  been  shown  up  by  Chicago  and  New 
York  papers  for  irregularities,  and  has  sued  them  in  return 
for  libel,  with  no  favorable  result  to  himself.  At  one  time 
he  formed  a  scheme  to  buy  the  Chicago  Inter- Ocean,  and 
asked  the  president  of  the  Second  National  Hank  of  Free- 
port,  111.,  to  loan  him  twenty-live  thousand  dollars  with 
which  to  purchase  it,  promising  the  president  qf  the  bank 
Bi  an  inducement  that  he  would  secure  his  election  a-  gov- 
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ernor  of  Illinois.  The  project  was  not  entertained.  In 
numerous  places  Charles  Jules  has  lectured  to  very 
Ismail  audiences,  advertising  himself  as  Charles  J.  Gui- 
teau,  the  celebrated  Chicago  lawyer  of  eminence  and  abi- 
lity, etc.,  and  skipping  out  without  paying  his  hotel  and 
other  bills.  The  brother  above  quoted  says  that  he  never 
knew  that  Charles  was  a  drinker  or  given  to  any  ruinous 
species  of  dissipation ;  that  he  has  seen  little  of  him  for 
twenty  years,  but  has  often  heard  from,  or  rather  of,  him; 
that  he  has  long  considered  him  crazy,  and  expected  sooner 
or  later,  if  he  lived,  that  he  would  bring  up  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  or  meet  a  worse  fate. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  March 
30,  1873,  from  the  father  of  the  assassin  to  John  W. 
Guiteau,  his  brother,  in  this  city,  in  which  he  refers  to 
his  son  Charles  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  ready  to  believe  him  capable  of  almost  any 
folly,  stupidity  or  rascality.  The  one  possible  excuse  that 
I  can  render  for  him  is  that  he  is  insane.  Indeed,  if  I  were 
called  as  witness  upon  the  stand,  I  am  inclined  to  think  I 
should  testify  that  he  is  absolutely  insane  and  is  hardly  re- 
sponsible for  his  acts.  My  own  impression  is  that  unless 
something  shall  stop  him  in  his  folly  and  mad  career  he 
will  become  hopelessly  insane  and  a  fit  subject  for  the 
lunatic  asylum.  Before  I  finally  gave  hirn  up  I  had  ex- 
hausted all  my  powers  of  reason  and  persuasion,  as  well  as 
other  resources,  in  endeavoring  to  control  his  actions  and 
thoughts,  but  without  avail.  I  found  he  was  deceitful  and 
could  not  be  depended  upon  in  anything,  stubborn,  wilful, 
conceited  and  at  all  times  outrageously  wicked,  apparently 
possessed  of  the  devil.  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  when  it 
seemed  to  me  he  was  willing  to  do  almost  anything  wicked 
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he  should  happen  to  take  fancy  to.  You  will  remember, 
perhaps,  at  the  last  conversation  we  had  about  him,  I  told 
you  to  keep  clear  of  him  and  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.  Should  anybody  ask  about  him  now,  I  should  be 
compelled  to  say  to  them  that  I  thought  he  was  insane,  01 
at  least  a  monomaniac,  and  should  there  leave  it  and  saj 
no  more  about  him.  His  insanity  is  of  such  a  charactei 
that  he  is  as  likely  to  become  a  sly,  cunning  desperado  as 
anything.  Could  I  see  him,  I  might  possibly  make  another 
and  vigorous  effort  to  change  the  whole  channel  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  If  I  could  not  do  that,  I  should 
have  no  hope  whatever  of  being  able  to  do  him  any  good. 
I  made  up  my  mind  long  ago  never  to  give  him  another 
dollar  in  money  until  I  should  be  convinced  he  was 
thoroughly  humbled  and  radically  changed.  I  am  some- 
times afraid  he  would  steal,  rob  or  do  anything  before  his 
egotism  and  self-conceit  shall  be  knocked  out  of  him,  and 
perhaps  even  all  that  will  not  do  it.  So  I,  you  see,  regard 
his  case  as  hopeless,  or  nearly  so,  and  of  course  know  no 
other  way  but  to  dismiss  him  entirely  from  my  mind  and 
leave  him  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  with  a  very 
faint  hope  that  he  can  be  changed  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next." 

The   following   statement    concerning  the  shooting   was 

furnished  to   the   press   by  District  Attorney  Corkhill  on 

the   14 tli  of  July  in   order  to   correct    certain    erroneous 

ions   which   bad    been   made   relative  to  Guiteau  and 

his  crime: 

"The  interest  felt  by  the  public  in  the  details  of  the 
dnation,   and   the   many   stories   published,   justify    me 
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in  stating  that  the  following  is  a  correct  and  accurate  state- 
ment concerning  the  points  to  which  reference  is  made: 

"  The  assassin,  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  came  to  Washington 
City  on  Sunday,  March  6,  1881,  and  stopped  at  the  Ebbitt 
House,  remaining  only  one  day.  He  then  secured  a  room 
in  another  part  of  the  city  and  has  boarded  and  roomed  at 
various  places,  the  full  details  of  which  I  have.  On  Wed- 
nesday, May  18,  1881,  the  assassin  determined  to  murder 
the  President.  He  had  neither  money  nor  pistol  at  the 
time.  About  the  last  of  May  he  went  into  O'Meara's 
store,  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  F  streets,  in  this  city,  and 
examined  some  pistols,  asking  for  the  largest  calibre.  He 
was  shown  two,  similar  in  calibre  and  only  different  in 
the  price.  On  Wednesday,  June  8,  he  purchased  the  pistol 
which  he  used,  for  which  he  paid  ten  dollars,  he  having  in 
the  mean  time  borrowed  fifteen  dollars  of  a  gentleman  in 
this  city  on  the  plea  that  he  wanted  to  pay  his  board-bill. 
On  the  same  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  he  took  the 
pistol  and  went  to  the  foot  of  Seventeenth  street  and  prac- 
tised firing  at  a  board,  firing  ten  shots.  He  then  returned 
to  his  boarding-place  and  wiped  the  pistol  dry  and  wrapped 
it  up  in  his  coat,  and  waited  his  opportunity. 

"  On  Sunday  morning,  June  12,  he  was  sitting  in  La- 
fayette Park,  and  saw  the  President  leave  for  the  Christian 
church,  on  Vermont  avenue,  and  he  at  once  returned  to  his 
room,  obtained  his  pistol,  put  it  in  his  hip-pocket  and  fol- 
lowed the  President  to  church.  He  entered  the  church, 
but  found  he  could  not  kill  him  there  without  danger  of 
killing  some  one  else.  He  noticed  that  the  President  sat 
near  a  window.  After  church  he  made  an  examination 
of  the  window,  and  found  he  could  reach  it  without  any 
trouble,  and  that  from  this  point  he  could  shoot  the  Presi- 
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dent  through  the  head  without  killing  any  one  else.  The 
following  Wednesday  he  went  to  the  church,  examined  the 
location  and  the  window,  and  became  satisfied  he  could 
accomplish  his  purpose;  and  he  determined,  therefore,  to 
make  the  attempt  at  the  church  the  following  Sunday.  He 
learned  from  the  papers  that  the  President  would  leave  the 
city  on  Saturday,  the  18th  of  June,  with  Mrs.  Garfield,  for 
Long  Branch.  He  therefore  determined  to  meet  him  at 
the  depot.  He  left  his  boarding-place  about  five  o'clock 
Saturday  morning,  June  18,  and  went^down  to  the  river,  at 
the  foot  of  Seventeenth  street,  and  fired  five  shots  to  prac- 
tise his  aim  and  be  certain  his  pistol  was  in  good  order. 

"  He  then  went  to  the  depot,  and  was  in  the  ladies'  wait- 
ing-room of  the  depot,  with  his  pistol  ready,  when  the 
Presidential  party  entered.  He  says  Mrs.  Garfield  looked 
so  weak  and  frail  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  shoot  the 
President  in  her  presence,  and,  as  he  knew  he  would  have 
another  opportunity,  he  left  the  depot.  He  had  previously 
engaged  a  carriage  to  take  him  to  the  jail.  On  Wednesday 
evening  the  President  and  his  son,  and,  I  think,  United 
States  Marshal  Henry,  went  out  for  a  ride.  The  ass 
took  his  pistol  and  followed  them,  and  watched  them  for 
some  time  in  hopes  the  carriage  would  stop,  but  no  oppor- 
tunity was  given.  On  Friday  evening,  July  1,  he  was 
sitting  on  the  seat  in  the  park  opposite  the  White  House 
when  he  saw  the  President  come  out  alone;  he  followed 
him  down  the  avenue  to  Fifteenth  street,  and  then  kept  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  up  Fifteenth  until  the  Presi- 
dent entered  the  residence  of  Secretary  Blaine.  He  waited 
at  the  corner  of  Mr.  Morton's  late  residence,  corner  Fif- 
teenth and  H  Btreet8,  for  some  time,  and  then,  as  he  was 
afraid   he  would  attract  attention,  he  went  into  the  alley  in 
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the  rear  of  Mr.  Morton's  residence,  examined  his  pistol 
and  waited.  The  President  and  Secretary  Blaine  came  out 
together,  and  he  followed  them  on  foot  to  the  gate  of  the 
White  House,  but  could  get  no  opportunity  to  use  his 
weapon. 

"  On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  2,  he  breakfasted  at 
the  Riggs  House  about  seven  o'clock.  He  then  walked  up 
into  the  park,  and  sat  there  for  an  hour.  He  then  took  a 
one-horse  avenue  car  and  rode  to  Sixth  street,  got  out  and 
went  into  the  depot  and  loitered  there,  had  his  shoes  black- 
ened, engaged  a  hack  man  for  two  dollars  to  take  him  to  the 
jail,  went  into  the  water-closet  and  took  his  pistol  out  of 
his  hip-pocket  and  unwrapped  the  paper  from  around  it, 
which  he  had  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
perspiration  from  the  body  dampening  the  powder,  exam- 
ined his  pistol  carefully,  tried  the  trigger,  and  then  returned 
and  took  a  seat  in  the  ladies'  waiting-room,  and  as  soon  as 
the  President  entered  advanced  behind  him  and  fired  two 
shots.  These  facts,  I  think,  can  be  relied  upon  as  accurate, 
and  I  give  them  to  the  public  to  contradict  certain  false 
rumors  in  connection  with  this  most  atrocious  of  atrocious 
crimes." 

All  through  his  illness  President  Garfield  displayed  the 
highest  personal  courage  and  firmness,  submitting  himself, 
with  childlike  faith,  to  the  directions  of  his  physicians,  but 
at  the  same  time  bearing  up  against  every  discouraging 
symptom  with  a  courage  and  determination  that  both  aston- 
ished and  encouraged  his  medical  attendants.  One  of  the 
chief  hindrances  to  his  recovery  was  found  to  be  the  intense 
heat  of  the  summer,  but  he  bore  all  the  discomforts  arising 
from  it  with  patience  and  cheerfulness. 

Despite  the  best  of  care  by  his  wife  and  his  attendants, 
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as  well  as  by  the  prominent  physicians  who  were  called  to 
liis  bedside,  the  patient  grew  worse.  Several  painful  opera- 
tions had  to  be  performed  to  relieve  him,  but,  in  spite  of 
all,  vomiting  and  other  alarming  symptoms  began  to  man- 
ifest themselves.  The  pulse  did  not  diminish,  the  high 
temperature  was  maintained,  and  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient gradually  wasted  away.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
weather  was  very  warm  and  the  swampy  flats  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Potomac  sent  up  their  noxious  vapors, 
which  threatened  the  patient  with  malarial  fever.  At  last 
the  physicians  agreed  upon  the  advisability  of  removing  the 
sufferer  to  the  more  invigorating  atmosphere  of  th< 
shore,  and  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1881,  soon  after 
sunrise,  the  removal  of  the  President  to  Long  Branch  in  a 
special  train  furnished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  took 
place.  At  one  p.  M,  the  patient  was  in  his  room  in  the 
Franoklyn  cottage  at  Elberon,  where  at  thirty-five  minutes 
after  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  day  of  Septem- 
ber the  brave  struggle  was  brought  to  a  sudden  end,  and 
the  soul  of  James  A.  Garfield  passed  away. 

GuiteaUj  his  murderer,  was  kept  in  close  confinement  in 
jail  by  order  of  District  Attorney  Corkhill.  He  was  to 
receive  neither  visitors  nor  communications,  and  the  guards 
were  forbidden  to  talk  with  him.  Pie  was  in  constant  fear  of 
violence,  and  seemed  to  be  convinced  that  he  could  not  ap- 
pear in  public  except  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  He  was  very 
cool — nay,  Impudent — in  his  demands  for  comfort  and  lib- 
erty within  the  prison.  He  alleged  that  he  had  done  noth- 
ing which  would  make  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  rules 
■:iry.  Anion--  other  things,  he  demanded  the  permis- 
sion to  exercise  about  the  jail  at  his  own  convenience,  to 
have  three  daily  papers  sent  to  him    to  receive  all  visitors 
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freely,  to  procure  bis  meals  from  outside,  and  to  have  his 
letters  mailed  and  all  addressed  to  him  delivered.  He  in- 
sisted that  he  shot  the  President  for  the  sake  of  the  safety 
and  deliverance  of  the  Republican  party.  Often  he  in- 
quired about  the  President,  and  when  told  that  James  A. 
Garfield  had  breathed  his  last  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  even 
pleased. 

The  fact  that  Guiteau  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
District  Attorney  a  petition  requesting  to  be  released  on 
bail  about  the  15th  day  of  August  was  not  considered  of 
much  importance  in  legal  circles.  When  applied  to  for  a 
copy  of  the  document,  District  Attorney  Corkhill  said, 

u  It  is  not  yet  the  proper  time  to  make  it  public ;  besides, 
there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  It  will  be  filed  with  the  Court 
eventually;  then,  if  any  one  desires  to  publish  it,  there 
will  be  no  objection." 

All  requests  at  the  jail  to  see  the  prisoner  were  refused, 
and  the  guard  continued  to  be  maintained;  which  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  authorities  apprehended  that 
there  was  still  danger  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  capture 
the  prisoner.  Intimations  had  been  made  that  there  were 
organizations  in  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
whose  members  were  ready  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  if  they  could  get  hold  of  Guiteau. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  day  of  August,  at  4.30 
o'clock,  while  Mr.  W.  C.  McGill,  one  of  the  guards  at  the 
jail,  was  passing  through  the  corridor,  something  in  the 
appearance  of  Guiteau's  cell  attracted  his  attention.  En- 
tering the  cell,  he  found  the  assassin  in  possession  of  a 
knife;  how  he  obtained  it  is  a  mystery.  When  he  de- 
manded the  knife,  Guiteau  refused  to  surrender  it.  Mr. 
McGill  drew  his  pistol,  and  then  an  exciting  tussel  ensued, 
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Guiteau  making  every  exertion  to  get  the  pistol.     He  suc- 
ceeded after  a  struggle,  but  Mr.  McGill,  after  the  most 

strenuous  exertions,  regained  possession  of  it.  In  the 
scuffle  that  followed  the  weapon  was  discharged,  and  the 
report  brought  other  guards  to  the  assistance  of  McGill; 
and  Gniteau  was  finally  disarmed.  He  had  sue- 
however,  in  cutting  Mr.  McGill's  clothing  pretty  badly, 
and  came  very  near  inflicting  a  dangerous   wound. 

Gniteau  pretended  to  be  crazy ,  and  complained  that  his 
pistol  had  been  taken  from  him.  It  was  also  thought  tluit 
he  was  attempting  to  escape,  but  Warden  Crocker  stated 
that  in  his  belief  no  attempt  at  escape  had  been  made. 
His  theory  was  that  Gniteau,  who  had  been  in  an  extremely 
nervous  and  irritable  condition  for  some  time,  became  so 
much  excited  and  enraged  at  the  sudden  entrance  of  the 
guard  that  he  was  led  into  this  exhibition  of  violence. 

Guard  McGill  stated  that  about  4.30  o'clock  he  went  to 
Guiteau's  cell,  and  noticed  that  he  was  apparently  paring 
his  nails.  Mr.  McGill,  thinking  that  he  might  have  made 
some  preparations  to  bang  himself,  went  in  and  asked  him 
what  he  had  been  doing.  Gniteau  replied,  "Nothing,  no- 
thing." Noticing  the  knife,  he  asked  what  he  was  doing 
with  it,  and  he  replied,  "So  help  me  God,  I  have  none." 
He  then  said,  "Drop  it!"  in  a  commanding  tone,  when 
Gniteau  jumped  up  and  made  a  cut,  but,  fortunately,  Mc- 
Gill threw  his  head  bade,  and  the  knife  cut  the  lapel  of 
oat.  Guiteau  was  as  nimble  as  a  cat.  McGill  pulled 
his  revolver  out,  but  did  not  eook  it,  and  Guiteau  th  II 
tussled  for  its  possession,  exclaiming,  u  Don'l  -hoot  me!" 
McGill  cocked  the  pistol,  and  he  (Guiteau)  said,  "Give  m< 
my  pistol/'  and  finally  got  hold  of  it,  but  not  till  it  wenl 
off.    The  guards  Dutton  and  Jones  by  this  time  appe 
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and  Guiteau  was  secured.  They  then  searched  for  the 
knife,  and,  seeing  something  under  his  foot,  picked  it  up. 
It  is  what  is  technically  known  in  jail  parlance  as  "a 
cheeser,"  made  of  the  steel  shank  of  a  shoe,  five  or  six 
inches  long,  ground  down  to  a  good  edge,  with  paper  and 
twine  wrapped  around  one  end  as  a  handle.  Some  days 
afterward  Guiteau  claimed  that  this  scuffle  was  brought  on 
by  an  attempt  of  McGill  to  assassinate  him. 

The  most  thorough  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the 
authorities  to  defeat  all  attempts  to  capture  and  lynch  Gui- 
teau, no  matter  what  might  be  the  numerical  strength  of 
those  who  would  engage  in  them.  The  defence  of  the  jail 
where  Guiteau  was  confined  was  assigned  to  the  military, 
and  a  sufficient  force  was  there  to  defeat  any  unlawful 
movement.  Two  companies  of  United  States  troops  were 
stationed  at  the  jail,  one  of  which  was  inside,  while  the 
other  was  performing  duty  on  the  outside,  with  pickets 
thrown  out  some  distance  from  the  buildings,  so  as  to  give 
timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  considerable  number 
of  persons.  All  the  approaches  to  the  jail  were  under  the 
strictest  surveillance,  and  the  regular  jail-guard  had  been 
armed  with  sixteen-shooting  rifles.  The  garrison  of  Wash- 
ington was  further  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  four  bat- 
teries of  artillery  from  Fortress  Monroe. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  day  of 
September  to  kill  Guiteau.  It  seemed  that  for  some  days 
there  had  been  a  talk  among  the  soldiers  detailed  to  guard 
the  wretch  as  to  who  should  take  a  shot  at  him  whenever 
he  presented  himself  at  the  window  of  his  cell.  The  pris- 
oner's cell  looked  out  through  another  window  on  the  out- 
side corridor,  and  was  plainly  perceptible  to  the  guards  who 
watched  the  eastern  side  of  the  jail. 
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The  "duty  of  firing  a  shot"  at  Guiteau,  it  appears,  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Sergeant  John  A.  Mason,  of  Company  B,  Second 
Artillery,  and  he  prepared  for  it  when  he  was  ordered,  with 
other  solders,  to  leave  the  arsenal  to  go  to  the  jail  and  per- 
form guard-duty.  Three  wagon-loads  of  soldiers  left  the 
arsenal  ;  Serjeant  Mason  was  in  the  last  wagon.  He  was 
noticed  by  some  of  his  companions  to  fumble  with  the  lock 
of  his  rifle  and  act  strangely,  but  nothing  was  said,  as  the 
nt  had  been  drinking  during  the  day,  and  none  in  the 
wagon  were  aware  of  the  "duty"  that  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  fulfil.  When  the  wagons  drew  up  to  the  rear  of 
the  jail,  Mason  was  the  first  man  to  alight.  He  pushed 
himself  through  a  group  of  several  persons  standing  around, 
and,  reaching  a  small  hillock  about  three  feet  from  where 
the  horses  stood,  he  brought  his  rifle  to  a  shoulder,  took 
steady  aim  at  the  well-known  window  of  Guiteau,  opposite, 
shouted,  "There  he  is!"  and  fired.  The  report  of  the  rifle 
attracted  general  attention,  and  before  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away  twenty  soldiers  were  crowded  around  Mason.  Said 
Private  Davis,  "In  Heaven's  name,  why  did  you  shoot?" 
"  1  wanted  to  kill  that  wretch  in  there,"  was  t\\i'.  answer. 
"  I  have  been  on  to  this  thing  for  ten  day-,  and  I  hope  T 
have  done  the  work  up  in  good  style."  Mason  then  walked 
toward  his  commanding  officer,  Captain  McGillen 
"Captain,  I  have  endeavored  to  kill  thai  dirty  loafer  in 
there.      Here  is   my   gun  and   bayonet,  sir;  run   in/1 

Captain  MeGillery  was  astounded,  lie  heard  the  shol 
and  witnessed  the  excitement,  but  had  not  dreamed  of  the 
intentions  of  Mason;  but  when  the  latter  came  forward  and 
made  his  acknowledgment  he  recognized  that  something 
serious  had  occurred, and  turned  Mason  over  t<»  the  custody 

o\'  t  wo  ^>ldi. 
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A  scene  of  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  Warden 
Crocker  and  Deputy  Rusk,  with  several  guards  on  duty, 
who  were  conversing  in  the  office  of  the  jail,  sprang  to 
their  feet  when  the  report  of  the  rifle  rang  through  the  cor- 
ridor, and,  naturally  believing  what  it  meant,  ran  toward 
Guiteau's  cell.  They  found  the  latter  on  his  knees,  with  an 
expression  of  terror  on  his  face. 

"  Great  God  I"  he  exclaimed,  when  Crocker  looked  into 
his  cell.  "What  do  these  men  mean,  anyway?  Do  they 
want  to  murder  me?" 

"  Why,  no.  What  are  you  talking  about  ?"  answered 
Crocker,  who  had  not  learned  what  the  trouble  was. 

"  Well,  just  this,"  answered  Guiteau.  "I  have  been  shot 
at  again.  I  was  standing  at  my  window  just  now,  when  a 
shot  was  fired  by  one  of  those  soldiers  outside,  and  the  bullet 
passed  my  ear,  went  through  my  coat  hanging  up  there, -cut- 
ting in  pieces  the  photograph  of  my  old  mother." 

"Did  it  strike  vou  at  all?"  asked  Crocker. 

"  No,  but  it  frightened  me  nearly  to  death." 

When  Sergeant  Mason  was  being  driven  through  the 
streets  on  the  way  to  the  arsenal,  a  crowd  gathered  at  the 
corner  of  Third  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  gave 
him  a  hurrah.  They  had  evidently  heard  what  he  had  done, 
but  he  lay  back  between  two  stout  soldiers  and  would  say 
nothing.  When  the  news  became  public  it  created  some- 
thing of  a  sensation,  and  very  many  people  regretted  that 
Mason's  shot  had  missed   its  mark. 

Guiteau  was  removed  to  another  cell  where  he  could  not 
be  shot  from  the  outside. 

The  question  whether  Guiteau  could  be  tried  at  Wash- 
ington  if  President  Garfield  should  die  at  Elberon  after 
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having  been  removed  from  Washington  was  some 

discussion  therefor  some  time.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  on  the  26th  clay  of  September,  com- 
ments on  the  ca.se  of  Guiteau  as  follows: 

The  case  of  Guiteau  will  be  given  to  the  grand  jury  early 
next  week,  and  an  indictment  will  promptly  follow.  The 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  a  trial  in  this  District,  as  death 
resulted  in  another  jurisdiction,  is  about  Bet  at  rest  by  a 
long  paper,  made  public  to-day,  in  which  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  assistant  solicitor  of  the  Treasury  Department,  cit 
the  laws  and  decisions  bearing  on  the  case.  The  following 
extracts  set  forth  the  most  important  points  in  regard  to  the 
point  at  issue:  By  the  thirtieth  section  of  the  act  of  March 
2,  1867,  Congress  has  provided  that  "when  any  offence 
shall  be  done  in  one  judicial  district  and  completed  in  an- 
other, every  such  offence  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  either,  and  may  be  dealt  with,  tried,  determined, 
and  punished  in  either,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  actually  and  wholly  committed  therein/'  Then1  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  districts  of  Columbia  and  New  Jersey 
constitute  judicial  districts  as  ascertained  by  daw,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  pres- 
ent case  was,  therefore,  clearly  provided  for  under  this 
out  the  law  was  not  codified  in  section  731  Revised  Statutes 
a-  it  originally  passed.  Hie  codifiers,  for  some  reason  which 
not  appear,  changed  somewhat  the  phras  i'  die 

act  referred  to.     They  use  the  words  "judicial  circuit  "  iu- 
I   of  "judicial   district."     So   the  secti  -  codified: 

11  When  any  offence  i«-  begun  in  any  official  circuit  and 
completed  in  another,  it  shall  he  deemed  to  have  been  ''<>m- 
mitted  in  either;  to  be  tried,  determined  and  punished   in 
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either  district."  This  change  throws  doubt  upon  the  point 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  district,  under  this  sec- 
tion, would  have  jurisdiction  of  offence  in  the  question,  be- 
cause the  District  of  Columbia  may  not  be  held  to  be  a 
judicial  circuit;  but  this  doubt  may  be  somewhat  lessened 
when  it  is  observed  that  section  731  Revised  Statutes  pro- 
vides such  offence  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  de- 
termined and  punished  in  either  district.  To  make  the  sec- 
tion consistent  it  would  seem  that  the  words  "circuit"  and 
" district"  should  be  construed  as  meaning  the  same  thing. 
Should  there  be  doubt  as  to  the  correct  interpretation,  the 
Court  would  refer  to  the  original  act. 

Guiteau,  when  asked  by  the  District  Attorney  whom  lie 
desired  to  act  as  counsel,  asked  that  a  telegram  might  be 
sent  to  his  brother-in-law,  George  Scoville  of  Chicago.  This 
gentleman  volunteered  some  time  since  to  serve  Guiteau  in 
this  capacity,  but  the  latter  refused  the  offer,  and  said  that, 
while  Scoville  was  a  clever  fellow  and  a  fair  lawyer,  he  was 
of  no  more  use  in  sirch  a  case  as  this  than  a  stick  ;  that  he 
(Guiteau)  knew  more  law  and  could  defend  himself  better 
than  Scoville  could  do  it. 

Colonel  Corkhill  informed  Guiteau  that  his  case  would 
be  the  first  one  given  to  the  grand  jury  when  they  met  on 
Monday,  October  3.  There  were  about  twenty  witnesses  to 
examine,  including  some  who  saw  the  shooting,  and  some 
of  the  attending  surgeons  to  testify  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
shot  and  the  subsequent  death. 

Mr.  Scoville  soon  after  arrived  at  Washington,  and  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  the  assassin  in  the  Criminal  Court, 
before  Judge  Cox. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  in  the  Criminal  Court 
on  the  morning  of  the  1  1 1 1 1  day  of  October,  a  considerable 
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number  of  spectators  being  attracted  by  the  rumor  that 
Guiteau  would  be  arraigned. 

At  about  11.15,  Mr.  Scoville,  counsel  for  the  assassin, 
entered  and  took  a  seat.  Immediately  afterward  the  door 
of  the  witnesses'  room  opened  and  gave  entrance  to  Mar- 
shal Henry  and  two  deputy  marshals,  having  between  them 
and  hustling  along  the  bowed  and  cowering  form  of  a  man, 
for  whom  they  made  way  to  the  seat  reserved  for  him  be- 
side his  counsel.  Then  one  of  the  guards  unlocked  the 
handcuffs,  giving  the  prisoner  the  use  of  his  hands,  which 
he  continued,  however,  to  hold  crossed,  as  if  that  was  their 
usual  position. 

Guiteau  looked  broken  in  health  and  uncared  for  in  per- 
son. His  hair  was  closely  cropped,  but  his  cheek-  and  chin- 
whiskers  were  worn  thick,  but  not  long.  His  dark  clothes 
were  rusty  and  shabby,  and  his  whole  person  presented  a 
miserably  neglected  appearance. 

After  the  excitement  attending  the  entrance  had  subsided, 
District  Attorney  Corkhill  rose,  and,  addressing  the  Judge, 
said,  "The  grand  jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  in- 
dieted  Charles  Guiteau  for  the  murder  of  James  A.  Gar- 
field. The  prisoner  is  in  Court,  I  ask  that  he  be  arraigned 
and  required  to  plead  to  the  indictment." 

The  prisoner  was  ordered  to  stand,  and  in  a  languid 
manner  obeyed. 

The  Clerk.  1-  your  name  Charles  J,  Guiteau? 

The  prisoner  assented  by  a  nod. 

The  Clerk  then  proceeded  to  read  the  indictment,  the 
prisoner  standing  up  with  hie  bead  most  of  the  time  in- 
clined to  the  right  Bhoqlder,  hie  eyes  half  closed,  or  wholly 
his  hand-  crossed  over  his  stomach,  as  if  they  still  wore 
the  handcuffs,  and   his  general   look  one  of  sickly  indiffer- 
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ence.  The  reading  occupied  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  Guiteau  hardly  once  changed  his  attitude 
or  bearing  and  rarely  opened  his  eyes.  He  did  not  mani- 
fest the  slightest  degree  of  interest  in  the  scene  in  which  he 
was  the  chief  actor,  and  but  for  an  occasional  slight  move- 
ment might  be  supposed  to  be  asleep  in  a  standing  attitude. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  indictment,  the 
Clerk,  addressing  the  prisoner,  said,  "  What  say  you  to  this 
indictment,  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 

The  prisoner,  in  place  of  response,  fumbled  in  his  waist- 
coat-pocket and  drew  out  a  soiled  and  crumpled  scrap  of 
paper. 

The  District  Attorney  (imperatively).  Enter  your  plea  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty. 

The  Prisoner.  I  enter  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  if  Your  Honor 
please,  and  I  desire  to  make  a  statement. 

The  Court  At  some  other  time ;  it  would  not  be  appropri- 
ate just  now.     Sit  down. 

The  prisoner  thereupon  took  his  seat. 

The  District  Attorney.  In  this  case  I  ask  that  the  trial  be 
set  for  next  Monday  morning,  peremptorily.  The  Govern- 
ment is  ready  for  trial  now. 

Mr.  Scoville.  I  appear  here  for  the  defendant  at  his  re- 
quest, and  I  have  some  affidavits  to  present  to  the  Court, 
the  first  being  that  of  the  defendant  himself. 

The  affidavit,  which  was  read,  stated  that  there  were  va- 
rious witnesses  whose  evidence  was  material  to  the  prisoner's 
defence,  and  without  which  he  could  not  safely  go  to  the 
trial ;  that  the  names  of  such  witnesses  and  the  facts  that 
could  be  proved  by  them,  severally,  were  all  known  to  the 
affiant's  counsel,  Mr.  George  Scoville,  and  were  only  known 
in  part  to  the  affiant;  that  he  had  no  money  nor  property 
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and  was  unable  to  pay  the  fees  or  mileage  of  witnesses  or 
the  cost  of  summoning.  He  therefore  prayed  that  the 
Court  should  allow  such  witnesses  on  his  behalf  as  might  be 
shown  by  the  affidavit  of  counsel  to  be  necessary,  the  fees 
and  costs  to  be  paid  in  such  manner  as  those  of  Government 
witnesses  were  paid. 

^fr.  Scoville  then  read  the  affidavit  made  by  himself.  It 
stated  that,  besides  the  points  of  law  that  might  be  made,  the 
defence  would  consist  of  two  points — first,  the  insanity  of 
the  defendant;  and  second,  that  the  wound  was  not  neces- 
sarily mortal,  and  was  not  the  cause  of  President  Garfield's 
death.  The  affiant  had  endeavored  to  obtain  the  names  and 
residence  of  witnesses  for  the  defence  to  prove  material  facts 
on  the  question  of  insanity,  but  had  been  unable  to  do  so 
because  the  defendant  did  not  seem  to  understand  and  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  effect  of  the  common  and  estab- 
lished rules  of  evidence  in  such  cases.  The  affiant  believed 
this  difficulty  to  arise  from  the  very  fact  which  such  evi- 
dence would  prove — viz.,  the  defendant's  insanity — and  yet 
hf  knew  of  no  means  to  overcome  it.  For  that  reason 
chiefly  the  affidavit  of  the  affiant  became  necessary  in  the 
case.  He  further  said  that  since  he  was  employed  in  the 
ease,  ten  days  ago,  he  had  done  what  he  could  to  prepare 
for  trial,  and  especially  had  he  made  such  inquiries  as  he 
was  able  to  make  to  find  witnesses  for  the  defence.  lie 
further  said  that  the  names  and  residences  of  such  witness*  - 
were  as  follows:  John  M,  Gtiiteaii  of  New  York,  G.  A. 
Parker,  William  J.  Maynard,  Francis  W.  8  Browley,  Or- 
son \V.  Gov!  and  Francis  M.  Scoville,  at  Chicago. 

The  affiant  exj>ecf *d  to  prove  by  these  witnesses  the  de- 
fendant's tendency  to  hereditary  insanity,  not  only  by  his 
own  conduct, bill  bv  establishing,  first,  that  one  I).  W.Gui- 
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teau,  a  brother  of  the  defendant's  father,  was  insane,  and 
died  in  an  insane  asylum  in  New  York  many  years  ago; 
second,  that  one  Augustus  Parker,  a  cousin  of  the  defend- 
ant, a  son  of  his  father's  sister,  was  insane,  and  died  four 
years  ago  in  an  insane  asylum  in  Cook  county,  Illinois; 
third,  that  another  cousin  of  the  defendant,  one  Abby  May- 
nard,  daughter  of  another  sister  of  the  defendant's  father, 
had  been  insane  for  many  years,  and  was  then  confined  in  an 
insane  asylum  in  Michigan  5  and,  fourth,  that  Luther  A. 
Guiteau,  father  of  the  defendant,  was  a  monomaniac  on  the 
subject  of  religion  for  many  years. 

The  affiant  further  said  he  expected  to  prove  the  actual 
insanity  of  the  defendant  himself  on  different  occasions  by 
B.  G.  Scoville  and  George  T.  Burrows  of  Chicago,  John 
H.  Noyes  of  Niagara  Falls,  John  A.  Rice  of  Waukesha, 
Mich.,  and  a  Mr.  Bradley  of  Chicago.  The  affiant  further 
said'that  he  expected  to  prove  by  a  Mr.  Foss  of  Dover,  N. 
H.,  that  he  was  present- at  the  time  and  place  of  the  shoot- 
ing, saw  the  defendant  and  heard  what  he  said,  and  that 
the  defendant's  acts  and  words  on  that  occasion  showed  un- 
mistakably that  he  was  insane. 

The  affiant  further  said  that  it  was  important  and  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  to  have  the  testimony  of  experts  on  the 
subject  of  insanity,  and  that  he  expected  to  prove  that  the 
defendant  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  by  the 
testimony  of  the  following-named  medical  witnesses :  Drs. 
MacDonald  and  Fitch  of  the  insane  asylum  on  Ward's 
Island,  New  York;  Dr.  Bradner,  late  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  of  the  Insane,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
Dr.  Sprague,  in  charge  of  Cook  County  (Illinois)  Asylum 
for  the  Insane. 

The  affiant  also  expected  to  prove  by  the  following-named 
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competent  medical  experts,  Wm.  A.  Hammond  of  New  York, 
J.  Marion  Sims  of  New  York,  Moses  Gunn  of  Chicago,  and 
Edmund  Andrews  of  Chicago,  that  the  wound  Was  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  and  was  not  of  itself  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
J.  A.  Garfield,  but  that  death  ensued  as  the  result  of  mal- 
practice of  the  principal  physician  in  charge  of  the  wounded 
man.  The  affiant  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  other 
and  material  witnesses  for  the  defence  whose  names  and 
residence  were  at  present  unknown  to  him,  on  the  question 
of  insanity;  that  thus  far  the  affiant  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  information  from  the  defendant  or  otherwise  with 
any  particularity  as  to  where  he  had  been  or  as  to  the  per- 
sons with  whom  he  associated  for  some  years  past,  so  as  to 
know  whom  to  call  as  witnesses;  but  the  affiant  believed 
that  upon  further  inquiry  and  within  thirty  days  he  could 
ascertain  the  name  and  residence  of  many  such  persona 
whose  testimony  would  be  very  material.  He  believed 
that  as  many  witnesses  would  be  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  defence  as  appeared  on  the  list  of  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution — to  wit,  forty-four — and  the  Court  was  asked 
to  make  an  order  allowing  any  number  of  witnesses,  not 
exceeding  forty-four,  to  be  subpoenaed  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  as  his  counsel  might  from  time  to  time  deem 
-ary.  The  affiant  further  stated  that  the  defendant 
had  no  moans  of  payment  of  any  expenses,  and  that  the 
affiant  himself  had  received  nothing,  and  expected  to  re- 
ceive nothing,  for  his  expenses,  disbursements,  Qtc. 

The  affidavit  having  boon  read,  Mr.  Seville  said,  "I 
have  endeavored,  under  tin1  Instruction  of  the  defendant, 
to  secure  competent  counsel  to  attend  to  his  defence.  I  am 
myself  not  familiar  with  criminal  law  nor  criminal  prac- 
tice, and  Wduld  not  feel  competent  to  take  upon  myself  the 
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defence.  I  have  acted  alone  thus  far  merely  from  the  force 
of  circumstances.  As  soon  as  application  was  made  to  me 
to  act  for  the  defendant,  and  in  accordance  with  his  request, 
I  asked  Mr.  Emory  A.  Storrs  of  Chicago — a  gentleman  con- 
versant with  criminal  law — to  undertake  the  defence.  Mr. 
Storrs  said  that  his  engagements  were  such  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  give  that  time  and  attention  to  it 
which  the  importance  of  the  case  demanded.  I  next  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Richard  T.  Merrick  of  this  city,  and  received 
substantially  the  same  answer.  Mr.  Merrick,  however,  kindly 
consented,  in  case  the  question  of  jurisdiction  should  be 
raised,  to  argue  that  branch  of  the  case  to  the  Court,  but 
lie  said  that  beyond  that  his  engagements  would  not  permit 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  defence.  I  next,  under 
the  instructions  of  the  defendant,  applied  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  of  Boston,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  letter 
addressed  to  him  must  have  miscarried.  It  was  mailed  by 
me  last  Monday,  and  as  yet  I  have  received  no  answer.  I 
saw  what  purported  to  be  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  Mr. 
Butler  to  some  one  in  this  city,  dated  on  Wednesday,  at 
Boston,  saying  that  he  had  not  heard  from  me.  I  have  not 
addressed  him  further,  hoping  that  he  has  received,  or  will 
receive,  my  letter  of  last  Monday.  Of  course,  if  he  cannot 
attend  to  it,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  try  to  obtain  other  coun- 
sel. I  mention  these  things  as  a  part  of  the  reasons  which 
I  think  should  operate  with  the  Court  and  influence  it  to 
grant  further  time  in  this  case. 

"  In  regard  to  the  witnesses  and  the  facts,  I  have  stated 
them  in  the  affidavit  as  fully  as  I  am  at  present  informed. 
The  Court  will  perceive  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  only  to  the  prisoner  himself,  but  to  the  public  at  large, 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  well  represented  in  his  defence. 
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It  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  impracticable  that  the  trial 
should  take  place  next  week.  If  General  Butler  should 
decide  to  appear  in  the  case,  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
prisoner  himself  to  indicate  to  the  Court  his  choice  of 
counsel." 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  of 
procuring  the  attendance  of  witnesses  from  abroad  aad  hav- 
ing the  expenses  thereof  paid  by  the  Government.  He 
claimed  that  under  the  statute  the  question  was  one  entirely 
under  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  He  said,  "As  yet  I  am 
alone  in  this  matter.  I  have  no  one  to  help  me,  not  even 
a  clerk  to  prepare  and  copy  papers.  This  work  of  getting 
up  evidence,  looking  up  witnesses  and  subpoenaing  them,  all 
devolves  upon  myself.  All  that  I  ask  is  that  such  action 
may  be  taken  by  the  Court  as  will  enable  me  to  get  wit- 
-  for  the  defence.  On  some  of  the  questions  stated  in 
the  affidavit  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  depositions  of 
the  witnesses;  as,  for  instance,  proof  of  the  allegation  that 
certain  members  of  the  Guiteau  family  became  insane  and 
died  in  an  insane  asylum.  These  facts  are  easily  proved 
by  depositions.  But  in  another  class  of  testimony,  where 
it  rests  upon  the  opinions  and  conclusions  of  the  witnesses 
from  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be  very  important,  as  the 
Court  will  see,  to  have  the  witnesses  here  for  examination, 
so  that  the  facts  and  circumstances  as  detailed  may  be  in- 
quired into  more  fully  than  they  could  possibly  be  on  writ- 
ten interrogatories.  That  class  of  witnesses,  as  well  as  ex- 
perts— the  value  of  whose  testimony  would  rest  a  great 
deal  upon  the  examination  and  cross-examination  to  which 
they  would  be  fubjected  before  a  jury — should  be  all  iu 
personal  attendance.  A  fair  trial  cannot  be  had  in  any 
other  way;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  ask  the  Court  to  issue 
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an  order  to  allow  the  expenses  of  such  witnesses  and  to 
give  me  sufficient  time  to  prepare.  As  to  the  time  required, 
I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  it  at  present.  I  should  much  pre- 
fer that  the  District  Attorney  would  be  sufficiently  liberal 
in  the  matter,  so  that  no  question  would  be  raised.  There 
are  certain  indictments  on  the  docket  which  are  ahead  of 
this  case — some  of  them  rather  important  ones — and  which 
can  in  the  mean  time  be  tried  to  advantage.  I  believe  the 
Star-Route  cases  are  ahead  of  it.  This  defendant  can  lie 
in  jail  a  few  weeks  longer  without  harm  to  himself  or  the 
Government.  At  the  same  time,  I  want  the  Court  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  disposition,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  postpone  the  trial;  in  fact,  I  wish  it  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  done  with  justice  to  the  defendant,  and  so  as  to 
secure  a  fair  and  impartial  trial." 

The  District  Attorney,  My  own  judgment  about  the  matter, 
independently  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case,  is 
that  the  trial  ought  to  take  place  immediately,  or  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Government  is  ready  for  trial  to-day,  and  will 
be  ready  on  Monday  next.  The  trial  should  not  be  unduly 
postponed.  It  is  true  that  the  gentleman  representing  the  pris- 
oner has  only  been  actually  engaged  in  the  case  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  has  been  familiar  with 
the  case  all  the  time,  and  visited  the  prisoner  within  three 
or  four  days  after  the  shooting.  Although  he  may  not  have 
expected  at  that  time  to  appear  as  his  counsel,  still  he  has 
had  that  length  of  time  to  think  the  matter  over;  and  he 
does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  case  in  which  a 
lawyer  would  stand  on  being  assigned  by  the  Court  for  the 
first  time  to  the  defence  of  a  criminal.  If  that  duty  had 
been  imposed  by  the  Court  on  a  member  of  the  Bar  who 
was  not  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  with  the  de- 
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Before  whom  the  Assassin  was  tried. 
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fendant,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  be  more  liberal  than  I 
can  possibly  consent  to  be  with  the  counsel  now  present. 
1  le  occupies  the  double  capacity  of  counsel  and  of  a  relative  ; 
he  is  thus  enabled  to  know  definitely  as  much  as  any  man 
can  possibly  know  about  the  history  of  the  prisoner's  life. 
Your  Honor  will  readily  see  that  counsel  can  tell  to-day 
what  witnesses  should  be  summoned  on  the  question  of  in- 
sanity. He  probably  knew  a  month  ago  what  witnesses  ought 
to  be  summoned;  hence  he  has  foreshadowed  three  points 
in  this  case:  first,  the  question  of  law  relating  to  jurisdic- 
tion; second,  the  question  of  irresponsibility  of  this  man  on 
account  of  insanity;  and  third,  that  the  death  of  James  A. 
Garfield  was  occasioned  by  malpractice  on  the  part  of  the 
physicians  who  attended  him.  The  law  is  extremely  liberal 
to  persons  accused  of  crime,  and  at  present  the  law  is  more 
liberal  than  it  ever  was;  in  fact,  the  liberality  of  the  law 
has  gone  so  far  that  it  has  almost  interfered  with  proper 
punishment  of  criminals.  But  the  law  has  never  gone  so 
far  as  Your  Honor  is  now  asked  to  extend  it.  The  law 
provides  that  the  prisoner  shall  have  the  process  of  the 
Court  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  That  Your 
Honor  cannot  deny,  and  that  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to 
without  any  request.  The  statute  declares  that  whenever 
any  person  indicted  in  a  Court  of  the  United  State-  present* 
an  affidavit  stating  that  there  are  wit  noses  whose  evidence 
is  material  to  his  defence,  and  stating  what  he  expects  to 
prove  by  each  of  them  and  that  they  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court,  or  within  oik.'  hundred  miles  of  the 
place  of  trial,  and  that  he  is  not  pooocosod  of  sufficient 
means  to  procure  their  attendance,  the  Court  may  order  such 

witnesses  to  be  Bubpoenaed,  and  the  costs  and  i'cv<,  of  the 
witnesses  shall  be  paid  in  the  Bame  manner  as  where  wit- 
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nesses  are  subpoenaed  by  the  United  States.  The  law  binds 
the  hands  of  the  Court  and  restricts  its  discretion  to  the 
case  of  witnesses  being  within  its  jurisdiction,  or  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  place  of  trial.  As  to  summoning 
experts  on  the  question  of  insanity,  or  as  to  summoning 
eminent  surgeons  on  the  question  of  treatment,  Your  Honor 
has  no  power  to  do  so.  If  that  defence  is  to  be  interposed, 
the  prisoner  and  his  counsel  must  provide  for  it.  If  the 
prisoner  desires  the  attendance  of  any  witnesses  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Washington,  and  will  state  on  oath  who 
they  are  and  what  he  expects  to  prove  by  them,  and  if 
Your  Honor  thinks  that  their  testimony  is  material  enough 
to  justify  subjecting  the  United  States  to  the  expense  of 
having  such  witnesses,  I  shall  make  no  objection.  But  as 
to  these  other  witnesses,  Your  Honor  is  entirely  powerless 
to  make  any  order  about  them.  So  far  as  the  Government 
paying  these  witnesses  is  concerned,  an  order  cannot  be  made 
involving  that  end.  As  to  the  majority  of  them,  their  testi- 
mony, if  necessary  at  all,  can  be  taken  by  deposition.  If 
Your  Honor  thinks  it  proper  that  in  the  circumstances  the 
prisoner  should  have  time  to  take  the  testimony  of  these  wit- 
nesses, every  opportunity  will  be  offered  to  obtain  it  by  depo- 
sitions. But  the  case  should  be  tried,  and  tried  promptly. 
As  to  the  preliminary  question  of  jurisdiction,  I  ask  Your 
Honor  to  set  that  question  for  hearing  at  a  very  early  day 
and  before  the  trial.  Let  that  question  be  first  disposed  of,  so 
that  when  the  trial  is  reached  the  case  shall  go  on.  Another 
request  that  I  have  to  make  is  that  the  day  fixed  for  the 
trial  shall  be  peremptorily  fixed,  and  that  the  prisoner  and 
his  counsel  shall  understand  that  it  means  the  day  of  trial, 
and  not  the  day  for  presenting  affidavits  for  another  con- 
tinuance. 
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After  some  further  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the 
Biibpoeaaiog  of  witnesses  for  the  defence  and  the  payment 

of  costs  and  expenses  by  the  Government,  the  Court  said  : 
u  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interest  of  public 
justice  that  not  only  this  case,  but  alt  cases  of  like  gravity, 
shall  be  tried  as  swiftly  as  is  consistent  with  justice.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  line  of  defence  in  this  case  would 
require  evidence  to  be  brought  from  other  places.  The  dili- 
gence already  employed  by  counsel  has  been  fruitful  enough 
in  ascertaining  what  witnesses  should  be  summoned  and 
what  testimony  may  be  presented.  I  must  consult  some- 
what the  other  engagements  of  this  Court  in  fixing  the  time 
for  trial;  and  I  think  the  most  convenient  time  for  the 
Court,  and  a  time  that  will  accommodate  the  prisoner  suf- 
ficiently, will  be  the  7th  of  November,  which  is  three  weeks 
from  next  Monday.  I  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  important  question  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  to  try  the  case  at  all,  which  is  a  subject  of  discussion, 
and  which  arises  on  the  face  of  the  indictment.  Until  that 
question  is  determined  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  decided  whether 
will  be  any  trial  here  at  all.  If  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  is  to  be  discussed,  that  question  must  be  disposed  of 
BS  a  preliminary  one;  and  1  desire  to  have  that  done 
speedily — either  immediately  or  by  the  30th  of  the  present 
month — so  that  the  question  may  be  out  of  the  way.  With 
reference  to  the  application  lor  an  order  to  allow  the  cost  of 
witnesses,  I  will  examine  the  statutes,  and  will  make  such 
order  on  the  subject  as  I  may  feel  authorized  to  do.  I  have 
no  disposition  to  withhold  any  power  of  the  Court  in  the 
matter,  and  whatever  the  law  allows  to  be  dour  in  that  re- 
spect I  will  do.  A>  to  counsel  for  the  accused,  if  1  shall 
be  advised  that  assistance  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  I  shall 
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feel  it  my  duty  to  assign  proper  counsel  from  this  Bar.  At 
present  I  will  fix  the  trial  for  the  7th  of  November." 

The  District  Attorney,  And  the  preliminary  argument  on 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  for  the  30th  of  October? 

The  Court  Before  the  30th  ;  either  next  week  or  the  week 
preceding  the  trial. 

Mr.  Seoville.  That  is  a  matter  which  I  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  say  anything  about,  because  it  is  a  thing  which  I 
have  not  investigated  at  all. 

The  Court.  If  the  question  arises,  you  will  have  to  with- 
draw the  plea  of  not  guilty  and  interpose  either  another  plea 
or  a  demurrer.     Our  practice  is  to  allow  that  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Seoville.  I  thought  of  leaving  that  for  the  counsel 
who  may  come  into  the  case  and  the  District  Attorney  to 
settle  between  themselves. 

rTJie  District  Attorney.  Mr.  Seoville  has  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Merrick  has  agreed  to  argue  that  question  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Seoville.  And  I  told  Mr.  Merrick  that  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  him  do  so.  But  suppose  that  Mr.  Butler, 
or  some  one  else,  should  come  into  the  case,  arid  should  say 
that  he  did  not  require  Mr.  Merrick's  services?  I  do  not 
know  how  it  might  be  in  that  case. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  had  not  thought  of  that. 

This  closed  the  proceedings  for  the  day.  The  Marshal 
and  his  assistants  replaced  the  handcuffs  on  the  wrists  of 
Guiteau,  who  manifested  throughout  the  same  listless  in- 
difference which  he  had  shown  when  the  indictment  was 
being  read  to  him.  He  was  hurried  out  of  Court  in  the 
same  way  he  had  been  brought  in,  and  was  put  into  a  hack 
in  waiting  and  driven  back  to  the  jail,  in  the  immediate 
custody  of  the  Marshal  and  his  assistants. 
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While  Guiteau  was  being  arraigned  a  large-sized  man  ap- 
proached some  of  the  officers  of  the  Court  and  asked  for  the 
loan  of  a  pistol     His  inquiries  causing  suspicion,  he  was 

taken  to  police  headquarters,  where  he  gave  his  name  as 
George  H.  Bethard  and  showed  a  diploma  as  a  lawyer, 
issued  to  him  June  23,  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  lie  said  that 
he  fought  in  Garfield's  regiment,  and  showed  two  gunshot 
wounds  in  his  legs  and  a  bayonet  wound  in  the  side  of  his 
head,  which  he  said  he  received  in  tin.'  battle  at  Shiloh.  lie' 
had  been  doing  clerical  work  for  a  lawyer  in  this  city.  lie 
heard  that  Guiteau  was  to  be  arraigned  to-day, and  intended 
to  get  a  "bnJl-dog"  pistol  and  shoot  him  at  the  City  Hall. 
He  took  his  diploma  with  him  to  ensure  his  getting  into  the 
court-room  as  a  member  of  the  bar.  He  had  evidently  been 
drinking. 

Messrs.  Scoville  and  Robinson,  counsel  for  Guiteau,  were 
present  when  the  Criminal  Court  was  called  to  order  on  the 
26th  day  of  October,  the  Government  being  represented  by 
District  Attorney  Corkhill  and  Mr.  Davidge.  Mr.  Robin- 
son asked  the  Court  to  postpone  the  trial  of  Guiteau  for 
two  weeks, from  November  7  to  November  21,  and  in  doing 
>o  said,  u  If  I  could  possibly  avoid  asking  for  the  delay,  I 
certainly  would  do  so.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  appear- 
ance ev<  n  oi  asking  for  any  delay  that  is  not  absolutely 
:iry.  The  Court  is  of  course  aware  that  at  the  time 
of  my  assignment  to  this  case  I  was  under  pressure  of  some 
existi:  genieilts.      I   have  at  this   time   a   case  on    the 

United  States  Supreme  Court  which  is  within  call  to-day, 
and  J  have  other  engagements  which  it  is  Bimply  impossible 
at  mire  te  lay  aside  or  provide  for.  I  have  an  engagement 
\\)v  the  very  week  in  which  this  trial  begins  in  the  County 
Court  of  Fairfax  countv,  Virginia.     However,  it  is  uol  on 
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grounds  personal  to  myself  exclusively,  and  which  savor 
of  excuse,  that  I  ask  for  the  delay,  but  simply  because  the 
time  is  too  short  to  enable  me  properly  and  adequately  to 
prepare  for  the  trial.  The  Court  is  aware  that  I  represent 
in  this  case  a  duty  rather  than  a  client,  and  it  is  because  I 
wish  properly  to  discharge  a  duty  writh  which  I  am  charged 
that  I  ask  for  a  postponement  which  is  simply  indispensable 
to  a  fair  presentation  of  a  case  in  which  not  only  this  com- 
munity, but  the  whole  country,  is  so  deeply  interested.  For 
if,  as  a  result  of  this  postponement,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  In  this  country  when  a  sane 
man  will  kill  the  President  simply  because  he  is  the  Pres- 
ident, I  am  sure  that  the  whole  country  will — certainly  it 
ought  to — experience  a  sense  of  relief.  Perhaps  every  one 
will  suppose  that  with  me  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought, 
but  I  am  sure  the  wish  is  a  natural  one  for  every  one  in  the 
country,  whatever  may  be  the  thought  at  present.  I  am 
absolutely  compelled  to  ask  for  a  postponement  for  at  least 
two  weeks.  Not  yet  have  I  had  an  opportunity  for  more 
than  two  consultations  with  my  associate,  and  I  have  never 
seen  the  prisoner  except  on  the  day  of  his  arraignment." 

District  Attorney  Corkhill  replied  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  there  would  be  no  disposition  to  refuse  ex- 
tending the  courtesy  asked  for.  But  the  circumstances  of 
this  case  were  peculiar.  When  the  prisoner  had  been  ar- 
raigned, he  (Corkhill)  had  stated  that  the  Government  was 
ready  for  trial.  He  had  not  expected  that  the  defence  was 
ready,  but  had  stated  then  that  whatever  time  was  fixed 
should  be  fixed  peremptorily  for  the  trial,  and  not  for  an 
application  for  a  continuance.  The  Court,  after  hearing 
all  that  could  be  said  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  and 
without  any  serious  objection  from  him,  had  fixed  JNovem- 
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ber  7  as  the  day  for  the  trial,  with  the  intimation  that  it 
desired  the  question  of  jurisdiction  should  be  settled  by  the 
discretion  of  counsel  before  the  30th  of  the  present  month. 
The  gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the  Court  (Mr.  Rob- 
inson) had  accepted  the  assignment  to  the  case  as  it  at  pres- 
ent existed.  He  had  been  selected  by  his  associate  (Seoville). 
and  his  appointment  asked  of  the  Court.  He  had  known 
at  the  time  that  November  7  had  been  fixed  for  the  trial.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Government  had  retained  certain  eminent 
counsel  to  assist  in  the  prosecution,  and  they  had  accepted 
with  the  understanding  that  November  7  was  the  day  for 
the  trial.  Mr.  Davidge,  one  of  his  (CorkhilPs)  associates, 
had  accepted  with  that  understanding,  and  he  had  this  morn- 
ing received  a  telegram  from  Judge  Porter  of  New  York 
accepting  the  assignment  with  the  same  understanding.  Any 
postponement  of  this  case  might  therefore  result  in  compli- 
cations which  no  one  could  foresee.  Had  anything  been  pre- 
sented upon  which  the  Court  could  act — anything  except 
the  statement  of  counsel  that  he  would  establish  the  fact 
that  an  insane  man  killed  the  President?  It  was  more  im- 
portant that  a  sane  man  who  assassinated  the  President 
should  promptly  expiate  that  crime.  That  was  what  the 
people  were  waiting  for,  and  not  that  this  man  should  he 
proved  insane.  Not  a  fact  had  been  stated,  not  a  witness 
asked  for,  not  a  single  affidavit  presented  to  the  Court  upon 
which  it  could  act.  It  was  not  stated  that  there  was  any 
witness  who  could  not  be  brought  here,  or  that  a  feet  could 
not  be  presented  to  the  jury  at  that  thne,  but  that  there  was 
a  mere  chimerical,  imaginary  hope  tflat  something  might 
turn   up. 

The   Court    stated    that  it"  this  were   an    ordinary  case    of 

the  voluntary  arrangement  of  counsel  t<>  enter  into  the  case, 
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he  should  say  that  the  case  should  not  be  subordinated  to 
other  engagements,  but  it  was  a  consideration  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded that  the  order  of  the  Court  had  taken  counsel 
from  the  performance  of  other  engagements.  In  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  he  would  postpone  the  time  to  No- 
vember 14,  and  no  longer.  He  did  not  think  he  would  be 
warranted  in  postponing  it  beyond  that  period,  but  be- 
lieved that  that  would  afford  adequate  time  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  defence. 

Although  counsel  for  the  defence  moved  a  further  post- 
ponement of  the  trial,  it  commenced  on  that  day. 


GEORGE  M.  SCOVILLE, 

Counsel  for  (  rlliteaU. 


HON.  GEO.  B.  CORKHILL, 

Prosecuting  Attorney  in  the  Guiteau  Trial. 
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CHARLES  JULES  GUITEAU. 

LAWYER,  THEOLOGIAN  4ND  POLITICIAN. 

GLOOMY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY 
Conception  and  Execution  of  (lie  Assassination. 

A  POLITICAL  NECESSITY! 

Story  of  the  Tragedy  at  tiii:  Washington  Depot. 

HOW  GARFIELD  FELL. 

GUITEAZTS  ABSURD  DEFENCE  OF  HIS  HORRIBLE  CRIME. 


The  assassin,  Charles  Guiteau,  has  narrated  the  story  of 
his  life.  As  the  record  of  a  man  who  will  stand  in  history 
a-  one  of  the  greatest  of  criminals  it  possesses  a  special  in- 
terest and  importance.  Guiteau,  in  a  series  of  interviews, 
dictated  this  account  of  his  life  and  adventures,  and  the 
passages  within  quotation  marks  contain  the  exact  language 
that  he  used,  as  taken  down  by  a  shorthand  writer,  (ini- 
teau's  vanity  is  literally  nauseating.  He  has  an  idea  that 
the  whole  civilized  world  is  holding  its  breath  waiting  to 
hear  of  the  minutest  details  in  his  career.  He  thinks  the 
{••  •  >ple  have  a  very  great  desire  to  be  fully  informed  con- 
oerning  his  conduct  during  his  confinement  in  jail.  At 
the  interviews  Guiteau  used  a  memorandum  containing  a 
list  of  subjects  upon  which  he  wished  to  talk.  He  spoke 
with  deliberation,  occasionally  emphasizing,  somewhat  dra- 
matically, with  his  voice  or  by  gesture  a  remark  which  he 
6  (81) 
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deemed  of  great  importance,  or  chuckling  at  the  mention 
of  some  incident  which  he  considered  amusing.  He  ob- 
served the  utmost  discrimination  as  to  language- — many- 
times  balancing  in  his  mind  for  some  moments  the  appro- 
priateness of  an  expression  or  word,  and  even  directing  the 
manner  of  paragraphing  and  punctuation.  He  objected 
strenuously  to  the  "continuity  of  his  thought"  being  dis- 
turbed by  interruption  and  frequently  stated  so  in  a  most 
imperious  way,  intimating  that  the  interruption  had  placed 
in  immediate  jeopardy  of  destruction  some  thought  of  vital 
interest  and  importance  to  the  community. 

GUITEAIj's   VIEWS   OF   THE   ASSASSINATION. 

The  assassin  begins  with  a  brief  chapter,  which  he  calls 
"Introduction,"  in  which  he  seeks  to  explain  his  crime. 
"I  have  not,"  he  says,  "  used  the  words  '  assassination  '  or 
'  assassin'  in  this  work.  These  words  grate  on  the  mind 
and  produce  a  bad  feeling.  I  think  of  General  Garfield's 
condition  as  a  removal  and  not  as  an  assassination.  My 
idea  simply  stated  was  to  remove  as  easily  as  possible  Mr. 
James  A.  Garfield,  a  quiet  and  good-natured  citizen  of 
Ohio,  who  temporarily  occupied  the  position  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  substitute  in  his  place  Mr.  Ches- 
ter A.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  a  distinguished  and  highly 
estimable  gentleman. 

"Mr.  Garfield  I  intended  to  quietly  remove  to  Paradise 
(which  is  a  great  improvement  on  this  world),  while  Mr. 
Arthur  saved  the  Republic."  And  he  adds  : — "  Not  a  soul 
in  the  universe  knew  of  my  purpose  to  remove  the  Presi- 
dent. If  it  has  failed  I  shall  never  attempt  it  again.  My 
motive  was  purely  political  and  patriotic,  and  I  acted  un- 
der divine  pressure.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  pressure  that 
led  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac."  These  hysterical 
utterances  are  followed  by  what  he  calls  "an  ad  Iress  to  the 
American  people,"  in  which  he  reiterates  the  declaration 
that  he  alone  is  responsible.  "The  President's  nomina- 
tion," he  says,  "was  an  act  of  God;  his  election  was  an 
act  of  God;  his  removal  is  an  act  of  God.  These  three 
specific  acts  of  the  Deity  may  give  the  clergy  a  text." 
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A  CHAPTER  IN  GENEALOGY. 

Guiteau  then  goes  on  to  tell  about  his  family.  "My 
filll  name/7  he  says,  "  is  Charles  Julius  Guiteau.  I  have 
dropped  the  Julius;  I  prefer  to  be  known  as  Charles  Gui- 
teau. My  surname  is  spelt  G-u-i-t-e-a-u  ;  it  is  pronounced 
Get'-o.  It  is  a  French  name.  My  father's  ancestor,  two 
hundred  years  or  more  back,  was  a  physician  connected 
with  the  royal  family  of  France.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  my  genealogy.  There  is  a  John  M.  Guiteau  in  New 
York  who  belongs  to  our  family  and  who  1ms  its  genealogy. 
He  is  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  I  believe. 
He  has  lived  in  New  York  about  twenty-five  years,  and 
formerly  practised  law  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

u There  were  two  brothers  named  Guiteau,  who  came  to 
this  country,  as  I  understand  it,  from  France,  a  good  many 
years  ago — my  father's  ancestor,  and  the  ancestor  of  John 
M.  Guiteau.  These  are  the  only  two  branches  of  the 
Guiteau  family  in  America  that  I  know  of.  My  father's 
family  settled  in  Central  New  York;  John  M.  Guiteau's 
ancestors  went  to  Ohio.  My  paternal  grandfather  was  a 
physician  and  a  very  prominent  one,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  near  Utica,  N.  Y.  My  father  was  born  at 
Whitesboro,  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1810.  He  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1880,  at  Freeport,  111.,  having  lived  there  for  about 
forty  years,  lie  originally  was  a  merchant.  He  was  clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Stevenson  county  one  term.  After 
that,  for  about  twelve  years,  he  was  cashier  of  the  Seeond 
National  Bank  at  Freeport.  He  was  a  very  good  man,  a 
very  pious  man  and  an  intelligent  man. 

"  About  thirty  years  ago  he  became  interested  in  the  pub- 
lications of  John  H.  Noyes,  who  is  the  founder  of  the 
Oneida  Community,  and  was  under  his  influence  more  or 
less  during  that  entire  period.  I  used  to  hear  him  talk 
aboiri  the  Community  a  great  deal  in  his  family  and  I  be* 
i  •  interested  in  it  in  that  way  in  my  early  boyhood. 
My  mother  died  when  1  was  sewn  yean  old.  I  know  \ 
little  about  my  mother.  J  understood  she  wa>  a  w«>mau 
of  fine  mind   and   a   lady  in   every  respect.      J    have    heard 
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her  very  highly  spoken  of.  I  have  a  brother  named  John 
Wilson  Guiteaa :  he  is  eight  years  older  than  I  am.  He 
was  born  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  He  lived  at  Freeport  in 
his  early  days,  and  he  went  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  1854 
and  lived  there  some  fifteen  years.  He  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession  and  practised  at  Davenport.  In  1869  he  went 
to  New  York  city  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  was  with  them  two 
years,  and  was  one  of  their  principal  men.  He  has  a  great 
deal  of  insurance  brain.  ...  I  have  a  sister  who  is 
married  to  George  Scoville,  Esq.,  an  attorney  at  Chicago. 
They  were  married  in  1853  and  have  several  children. 
My  mother  died  at  Freeport  when  I  was  seven  years  old, 
and  my  father  was  a  widower  for  five  years.  He  then  mar- 
ried a  lady  at  Freeport,  named  Maria  Blood,  in  1853. 
They  have  two  children  living — a  daughter  (my  half  sis- 
ter), about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  a  son  (my  half 
brother)  about  twenty-three  years  old." 

EARLY   LIFE   AND   HISTORY. 

Guiteau  next  gives  the  story  of  his  life.  He  was  born 
at  Freeport,  111.,  September  8th,  1841.  As  a  boy  he  says 
he  knew  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne  and  General  John  M. 
Scofield,  whom  he  remembers  as  a  cadet  at  West  Point. 
He  went  to  school  to  Mr.  Burchard,  the  present  Director 
of  the  Mint.  Reading  Guiteau's  life,  as  written  by  him- 
self, it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  a  creature  of  the  most  in- 
tense vanity.  "I  was  always/'  he  tells  us,  " ambitious  to 
be  somebody  and  was  a  great  reader."  His  father  took 
the  Tribune,  and  he  had  a  great  reverence  for  Horace  Gree- 
ley and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  from  whom  he  declares  he 
got  most  of  his  political  and  social  views.  His  father  was 
a  Whig  and  a  Republican;  of  moderate  means;  in  religion 
a  sort  of  fanatic,  who  believed  in  what  were  called  the  new 
ideas  of  the  time.  Noyes,  of  the  Oneida  Community, 
made  a  great  impression  on  him,  and  he  endeavored  to  in- 
culcate the  doctrines  of  that  peculiar  establishment  on  his 
family. 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE, 

With  President  Garfield  when  he  was  shot,  and  one  of  the  Principal  Witnesses. 
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Gil i tea u  traces  all  his  misfortunes  and  failures  in  life  to 
his  early  training,  and  he  is  especially  severe  on  his  lather, 
to  whom  lie  attributes  most  of  his  calamities  and  ill-suc- 
cess. In  1869  he  desired  to  go  to  college.  His  father,  he 
says,  opposed  the  idea,  hut  finally  consented,  and  he  went 
to  Ann  Arbor,  in  Michigan.  Some  money — about  Sl?000 
— had  been  left  him  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  a  Major 
John  Howe,  who  fondly  declared  that  he  "  had  more  brains 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Guiteau  family/'  and  who  took  "a 
great  interest  in  him."  Guiteau's  intention  was  to  spend 
two  years  there  fitting  himself  for  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  law,  but-instead  of  going  to  college  he  joined  the 
Oneida  Community.  This  was  in  June,  1860.  His  father 
advised  him,  he  says,  to  take  this  step,  and  he  ha-  never 
ceased  to  repent  of  it.  He  remained  there  five  or  six  y<  ars, 
during  which  he  had  scarcely  anything  to  do  with  his 
family.  The  picture  he  draws  of  it  is  a  gloomy  one.  Noyes 
was  harsh,  cold,  cruel,  and  exacted  the  most  degrading  ser- 
vice. He  worked  there  as  a  common  laborer,  did  service 
in  the  kitchen  and  on  the  farm.  There  was,  however,  a 
pretty  gtKxl  library  there,  and  in  it  he  spent  all  the  time  at 
his  disposal.  With  the  female  portion  of  the  society  he 
did  not  get  along  very  well.  They  made  fun  of  him  and 
Wounded  his  self-esteem.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
in  a  short  time,  and  turned  his  eyes  toward  New  York. 
This  was  in  1865.  He  had  about  $1,000,  and  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  starting  a  religious  newspaper  here,  lor  which 
he  had  hit  upon  the  name  of  the  New  York  Daily  Theo- 
cr<it.  The  st<»ry  of  Horace  Greeley  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Tribune^  were  in  his  mind,  and  he  thought  he  could  ac- 
complish what  Mr.  Greeley  had  accomplished.  .Nothing, 
ys,  ever  came  of  it.  His  New  York  trip  was  not  a 
success.  He  made  himself  at  home  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  became  acquainted 
with  the  secretary,  Mr.  McBuroey.  He  tried  to  find  some- 
thing to  do;  lived  in  Hoboken  in  an  humble  way  from 
April  to  August,  iii  1865,  and  in  hi-  distress  agaiD  turned 
to  Oneida.      He  wrote   to  them  and   secured   a  position   on 
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trial  in  the  New  York  agency,  where  he  remained  until 
the  following  November,  when  he  again  joined  the  parent 
establishment.  His  second  visit  lasted  until  November, 
1866,  when  he  again  left.  The  story  that  he  was  expelled 
he  indignantly  denies.  In  November,  1866,  he  was  again 
in  New  York,  hanging  around  the  quarters  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  boarding  in  Brooklyn  and  at- 
tending Plymouth  Church. 

EXPLOITS    IN   THE   WEST. 

In  1867  ho  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  West.  His  fam- 
ily, with  whom  he  appears  to  have  had  liule  or  no  com- 
munication, had  heard  in  some  way  that  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity and  he  had  parted  company,  and  Mr.  Scoville,  his 
brother-in-law,  sent  him  a  letter  enclosing  $20  and  in- 
viting him  to  that  city.  He  went,  but  remained  only  a 
few  months,  when  he  again  came  back  to  the  metropolis. 
This  was  in  1867.  The  spring  of  the  following  year  again 
found  him  in  Chicago,  studying  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  a  short  time  by  Charles  H.  Reed,  who  was  then 
District  Attorney.  Mr.  Reed,  it  appears,  asked  him  a  few 
simple  questions  about  law,  and  he  obtained  his  certificate. 
He  remained  in  Chicago  until  1871.  "I  did  well,"  he 
says,  "  was  industrious  and  had  no  bad  habits,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  getting  business."  About  this  time  Guiteau  was 
married  to  a  lady  whom  he  had  met  at  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  establishment  in  Chicago.  A  full 
account  of  his  married  life  as  told  by  himself  and  wife,  on 
the  witness-stand,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
book. 

Guiteau  next  turned  his  thoughts  toward  California.  He 
went  there  and  failed.  His  domestic  relations  were  not,  it 
may  be  imagined,  of  a  very  pleasant  character,  and  a  di- 
vorce followed. 

A   LAWSUIT    WITH   THE   HERALD. 

Guiteau  again  drifted  back  to  New  York  and  set  him- 
self up  in  the  law.     He  was  doing  well,  he  sa}Ts,  until  un- 
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fortunately  he  and  one  of  his  cases  got  into  the  Herald! s 
law  reports.  It  seems  that  he  was  engaged  by  some 
parties  as  counsel  in  the  collection  of  a  lot  of  claims  which 
are  generally  set  down  as  "worthless."  The  one  in  ques- 
tion  was  fpjr  8350.  "I  took  it/'  he  writes,  "  from  a  friend 
of  the  firm  that  owned  it.  This  party  was  not  willing  to 
advance  a  single  cent  in  defraying  expenses  and  considered 
the  claim  totally  worthless.  After  a  great  deal  of  effort 
and  time  I  succeeded  in  collecting  a  portion  of  the  claim, 
and  the  balance  I  directed  my  attorney,  South,  to  prosecute. 
I  kept  the  first  instalment  which  I  received  for  my  services 
and  disbursements.  I  felt  justified  in  doing  this  because 
the  parties  that  gave  me  the  claim  had  not  advanced  me  a 
cent  on  it,  and  considered  it  totally  worthless  at  the  time  I 
took  it.  They  insisted,  when  they  ascertained  that  a  part 
of  the  claim  had  been  paid,  that  I  ought  to  pay  it  to  them. 
I  declined  to  do  it.  Therefore  they  commenced  proceed- 
ings :_  linst  me  in  the  Supreme  Court  before  Judge  Dono- 
hue,  at  Chambers,  to  compel  me  to  disburse.  I  resisted 
the  application  successfully,  the  judge  holding  that  I  was 
right  in  my  course. 

"The  New  York  Herald's  law  reporter  pretended  to  give 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  before  Judge  Donohue  to 
compel  me  to  pay  over  the  money  ;  he  wrote  up  his  article 
in  a  very  sharp,  witty  style,  and  headed  it,  among  other 
things,  'A  Profitable  Collecting  Lawyer.'  I  do  not  re- 
member the  detail-  of  the  publication;  I  only  remember 
that  it  was  very  sharp  and  witty,  and  that  it  did  me  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  I  therefore  went  to  the  Herald  office  and 
requested  a  retraction.  I  saw  the  law  editor  and  he  put 
me  off.  I  tried  to  see  the  managing  editor,  with  the  same 
efiect,  and  finally  I  commenced  a  suit  against  the  Herald 
for  a  libel  for  si 00,000.  I  commenced  the  action  in  my 
own  name  against  the  proprietor.  I  filed  my  complaint 
setting  forth  the  facte;  Mr.  Townshend,  the  Herald?*  attor- 
ney, answered  it.  I  made  an  application  to  strik  \  out  oer- 
tain  portions  of  the  answer  as  irrelevant,  and  asking  for 
Other    relief      The    motion   was    heard    before   Judge    Law- 
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rence,  in  Chambers,  who  denied  my  motion.  The  matter 
has  thus  stood  in  court  from  that  day  to  this. 

"The  Herald's  libel  was  published  in  April,  1874.  In 
December,  1874,  I  became  very  much  reduced  in  circum- 
stances ;  I  was  out  of  business  and  out  of  money  and  out 
of  friends.  I  had  not  been  in  New  York  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  get  thoroughly  established  in  business.  Prior  to 
the  Herald  publication  I  was  doing  well.  I  had  clients 
and  every  prospect  of  success.  I  had  been  in  New  York 
for  some  two  or  three  years.  After  the  Herald  publication 
my  clients  got  demoralized,  and  the  newspapers  talked 
about  it  a  good  deal  at  the  time  and  it  demoralized  me,  and, 
to  make  it  brief,  I  got  all  run  down  and  run  out.  I  lived 
a  precarious  existence  there  during  the  summer  and  fall. 
I  tried  to  get  on  to  my  feet  again  in  the  law  business.  I 
got  a*n  office,  but  could  not  get  enough  business  to  pay  my 
office  rent.  I  could  not  pay  my  board  bill,  and  I  got 
thoroughly  discouraged  and  demoralized,  and  suffered  a 
good  deal  on  account  of  the  Herald  publication.  It  was 
certainly  a  very  unjust  and  injurious  publication,  and  some- 
thing that  no  lawyer  could  possibly  endure  unless  he  was 
well  established." 

Guiteau  describes  at  considerable  length  the  sea  of  trou- 
bles that  came  upon  him  as  the  result  of  the  publication. 

DOWN   ON   THE   BLACK    LIST. 

"I  was,"  he  writes,  "  in  great  distress.  I  could  not  get 
money  enough  to  pay  my  board  during  the  summer,  and  I 
owed  several  parties  for  board,  and  they  were  pressing  me 
for  it,  and  finally  I  got  my  name  on  the  black  list  there  as 
a  boarding-house  beat,  and  it  was  circulated  among  board- 
ing-house keepers.  That  was  in  1874,  and  one  night  in 
December,  1874,  I  had  not  any  money  or  any  place  to  go 
to.  It  was  raining — a  cold,  bitter  night,  I  remember — 
and  I  went  up  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  desk  like  a  man, 
registered  my  name  and  told  the  clerk  I  would  like  a  room. 
He  gave  me  a  room  and  I  was  there  a  week,  and  during 
this  week  I  was  pressing  the  Herald  to  settle  my  claim.    I 
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needed  the  money.  I  was  in  great  distress  of  mind.  I 
could  not  get  anything  to  do  and  I  had  not  any  money.  I 
went  around  to  the  newspaper  offices  during  the  fall  trying 
to  get  something  to  do,  and  I  tried  law  business.  They 
were  all  full,  and  I  got  an  offiee  myself  once  or  twice  and 
tried  to  get  business,  but  I  could  not  get  enough  to  pay  my 
office  rent,  and  I  gave  it  up.  I  got  all  run  down  and  run 
out  financially — out  of  friends,  and  out  of  business,  and  out 
of  money.  I  had  a  terrible  hard  time  there  for  several 
months. 

*  I  stayed  at  the  St.  Nicholas  one  week.  I  did  not  have 
any  other  place  to  go  to.  I  used  to  live  around  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  and  that  part  of  the  city,  and  when  I  was 
in  practice  I  had  money  and  I  paid  my  bills  like  any  gen- 
tleman, and  I  had  plenty  of  bills  to  show  for  it.  The  first 
two  or  three  years  that  I  was  in  New  York  I  was  doing 
well.  I  had  business  and  I  had  money  and  I  had  friends, 
a  nice  office,  and  all  that;  but  after  the  Herald's  publica- 
tion, in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  months,  I  got  all  run 
down  and  run  out.  I  stayed  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  for 
a  week,  at  the  end  of  it  they  presented  the  bill.  I  did  not 
have  any  money,  and  I  told  them  that  I  would  see  them 
about  it  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  started  to  go.  Just  at  that 
moment  their  detective  came  out.  He  was  a  burly  fellow 
and  he  was  very  impudent.  I  had  a  good  suit  of  clothes 
on  and  he  looked  at  my  coat  and  he  says  : — '  Well,  that  is  a 
good  coat;  suppose  we  take  that;  suppose  we  put  him  out 
under  the  hydrant  and  open  the  hydrant  on  him  ;  suppose 
we  take  him  around  to  the  other  hotels  and  exhibit  him.' 

"  The  detective  was  abusing  me  in  that  way,  and  finally  I 
lost  my  temper  and  I  told  him  not  to  treat  me  in  that  way  ; 
that  I  was  a  gentleman  and  I  would  certainly  pay  them  in 
a  very  few  days  ;  that  I  was  expecting  money.  Thereupon 
he  got  angry  and  he  seized  me  by  the  throat  and  marched 
in**  through  the  back  way  t<>  the  Prince  Btreet  station  house. 
He  and  Mr.  King,  one  of  the  junior  proprietors,  went  with 
me  to  the  station  house,  and  they  put  me  into  a  cell  and 
locked  me  up  all  night.     The  next  morning  the  detective. 
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came  there  and  came  to  my  cell,  and  says,  'How  are  yon, 
Professor  ?  '  Says  I,  '  I  am  about  so-so/  I  had  never  been 
arrested  before  in  my  life  and  I  felt  terribly  disgraced  and 
very  indignant  at  him  for  doing  it.  He  was  bluff  and  hila- 
rious in  his  style  and  laughed  and  talked  to  me  and  wanted 
to  know  how  much  I  had  sued  the  Herald  for  and  asked 
other  impudent  questions.' " 

IN   THE   TOMBS. 

The  end  of  this  distressing  part  of  the  biography  is  that 
Guiteau  finally  got  into  the  Tombs  on  the  charge  of  false 
pretences  and  that  he  was  released  through  the  agency  of 
his  relative,  Mr.  Scoville,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  city 
at  the  time.  The  Herald  episode  in  his  history  is  closed  up 
with  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  he  would  consider 
it  a  handsome  thing  if  the  proprietor  would  send  him  a 
check  for  $10,000  and  call  the  thing  "square." 

GUITEAU   AS   A   SECOND   ADVENTIST. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  Guiteau  conceived  the  curious  idea 
of  becoming  a  great  editor,  and  endeavored  to  purchase  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean.  "I  intended,"  he  says,  "to  make  it 
the  great  paper  of  the  Northwest."  He  talked  to  his 
friends  about  it;  hut  it  is  needless  to  add  the  project  fell 
through.  In  the  spring  of  1876  he  was  again  in  Chicago 
with  a  law  office.  Mr.  Moody  started  his  revival  meetings 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  Guiteau  was  of  course  on  hand. 
About  this  time  his  thoughts  turned  toward  theology. 

"  Along  in  November,"  he  writes,  "I  began  to  get  some 
conceptions  about  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  I  heard  the 
Rev.  A.  Kittredge,  the  well-known  Presbyterian  minister 
of  Chicago,  say  at  Farwell  Hall  prayer-meeting  one  day 
that,  as  a  man  of  God,  he  had  no  idea  when  Christ  would 
come.  There  seemed  to  be  an  impression  in  the  public 
mind  at  that  time  and  has  been  ever  since  that  Christ  might 
come  very  soon,  and  I  studied  the  Bible,  and  this  passage 
came  to  me  with  great  force: — f If  I  will  that  he  (John) 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? '     This  idea  was 
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the  foundation  of  my  subsequent  discoveries  in  reference  to 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  as  sot  forth  in  detail  in  my 
hook,  'The  Truth.1  1  prepared  the  article  on  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  at  the  Public  Library  in  Chicago  during 
the  month  of  December,  1876.  I  went  there  and  got  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Concordance  and  History,  and  I 
studied  it  up.  I  did  not  think  of  anything  else  scarcely 
during  the  entire  month  of  December,  while  my  mind  was 
running  on  that  idea  of  the  second  coming  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  The  more  I  examined  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  the  help  of  the  Concordance  to  find  out  just 
what  the  Testament  said  on  the  subject  of  the  second  com- 
ing the  more  certain  I  was  that  I  got  at  the  truth  about  it, 
and  that  article,  as  it  now  appears  in  my  book,  was  the  re- 
sult of  my  discovery  and  research  and  study. " 

A    LECTURING    TOUR. 

"Soon  after  writing  that  article  I  wanted  to  go  out  lec- 
turing to  enlighten  the  world  in  reference  to  the  discovery 
which  I  conceived  I  had  made,  and  I  got  the  Methodist 
Church  there — in  Chicago — and  I  had  my  intention  to  de- 
liver the  lecture  well  announced  in  all  the  Chicago  papers 
about  the  19th  or  15th  of  January,  1877.  It  was  a  Satur- 
day night,  a  cold,  bitter  night,  one  of  the  coldest  nights  of 
the  year,  and  after  making  some  preparations  and  getting 
the  hall,  after  considerable  delay  and  trouble,  I  went  there 
to  deliver  my  lecture  on  the  l Second  Coming  of  Christ  at 
the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.'  The  announcement  was 
made  something  like  this, 'Admission,  twenty-live  cents; 
free  to  all  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  twenty-live  cents.'  I 
went  there  about  eight  o'clock  and  found  about  twenty-live 
people,  and  I  went  on  to  the  stage  and  delivered  my  lec- 
ture on  the  'Second  Coining  of  Christ  at  the  Destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  a.  i>.  70.1 

uThe  next  morning  the  Chicago  TVibune  gave  me  about 
three-quarters  of  a  column,  what  they  called  a  report  of 
the  lecture,  setting  it  forth  in  rather  unfavorable  light,  ridi- 
culing   me,  etc.,  making   fun    of  the    failure:    of  it,    and    the 
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publication  did  me  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  brought  me 
into  contempt,  and  I  went  to  see  the  city  editor  about  it, 
and  he  was  on  a  high  horse  and  would  not  make  any  cor- 
rection of  it,  and  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Sam  Medill,  the  man- 
aging editor,  and  he  referred  the  matter  to  the  city  editor, 
and  they  would  not,  either  of  them,  give  me  any  satisfac- 
tion. They  claimed  it  was  a  correct  report  of  what  hap- 
pened, and  they  thought  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal 
better  if  I  had  not  attempted  to  deliver  the  lecture,  and  I 
certainly  thought  so  when  I  saw  their  report  and  the  result 
of  my  attempt.  I  finally  persuaded  the  city  editor  to  pub- 
lish a  little  retraction,  which  he  did  the  next  morning, 
which  relieved  me  considerably  of  the  odium  of  the  pre- 
vious publication."  Guiteau  next  describes  his  experience 
as  a  lecturer  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  chiefly  in  the 
West.  It  is  a  long  record  of  failure  and  disappointment, 
and  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

THE   ASSASSSIN    AS   A    POLITICIAN. 

Guiteau  next  gives  his  experience  as  a  politician  : 
"■I  was/'  he  says,  "in  New  York  from  July  1,  1880, 
until  the  5th  of  March,  1881.  During  this  time  I  was 
around  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Committee,  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  Republican  State  Committee,  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  those 
places.  During  this  time  I  made  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  Republican  party.  I  had  my 
speech,  entitled  'Garfield  Against  Hancock/  printed  on 
August  6,  at  the  time  the  Republican  Conference  was  held 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  I  gave  or  sent  this  speech  to 
all  the  leading  men  at  that  Conference.  This  was  my  first 
introduction  to  them.  Afterward  as  I  met  them  I  intro- 
duced myself  and  called  their  attention  to  that  speech. 
They  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  my  personal  acquaintance  with  them.  I  sent 
it  to  General  Arthur  and  Senator  Conkling,  and  General 
Logan  and  Senator  Cameron,  and  all  that  kind  of  men.     I 
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wanted  to  take  the  stump  for  General  Garfield  in  August 
and  I  wrote  Mr.  Blaine  (in  Maine)  about  it,  and  called 
Governor  Jewell's  attention  to  my  wish,  but  there  was  a 
great  pressure  on  Mr.  Blaine  from  their  quarters  for 
speakers.  Not  having  a  national  reputation  he  did  not  use 
me  in  Maine.  Governor  Jewell  was  very  kind  to  me  per- 
sonally. The  disability  1  labored  under  was  this: — I  had 
ideas,  but  I  did  not  have  a  national  reputation.  The  State 
Committeemen  wanted  a  man  that  would  draw  a  large 
crowd.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  only  delivered  that 
speech  once,  and  that  Was  at  a  colored  meeting,  1  think,  on 
Twenty-fifth  street,  one  Saturday  evening.  I  was  the  first 
speaker  and  delivered  a  portion  of  it  and  gave  it  to  the  re- 
porters in  print,"  After  the  result  was  known  in  Novem- 
ber Guiteau  wrote  to  General  Garfield  as  follows: — "We 
have  cleaned  them  all  out  just  as  I  expected.  Thank  God! 
Very  resj>ectfully,  Charles  Guiteau." 

THE  AUSTRIAN    MISSION. 

Immediately  after  the  Indiana  election,  Guiteau  began  to 
think  it  was  time  to  look  around  for  something.  He  wrote 
to  the  President  elect,  suggesting  that  he  might  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Austrian  Mission.  Early  in  March  he  went 
to  Washington,  he  says,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  office. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  in  New  York  except  solicit  for  some 
insurance  companies.  He  says  :  "  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
President  Garfield  and  to  Secretary  Blaine  some  time  in 
March,  I  should  say,  calling  their  attention  to  my  services 
during  the  canvass  and  to  my  early  suggestion  to  General 
Garfield  at  Mentor,  in  October  and  also  in  January,  touch- 
ing tile  Austrian  Mission.  I  heard  nothing  about  the  Aus- 
trian Mission  until  I  noticed  in  the  paper  that  William 
Walter  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  had  been  given  the  mission, 
and,  of  course,  that  ended  it." 

THE    pari-   CONSULSHIP. 

"I  then  sought  the  Pari-  Consulship.  I  spoke  to  Gen- 
eral Logan  about  it,  and  he  said  that  he  would  speak  to 
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General  Garfield  and  with  Mr.  Blaine.  He  told  me  that 
he  did  speak  to  General  Garfield,  and  that  General  Gar- 
field agreed  to  leave  it  with  Mr.  Blaine.  I  saw  Mr.  Blaine 
about  it  several  times  during  the  deadlock  in  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Blaine  said  that  they  had  not  got  to  that  yet.  He 
was  very  clever  at  that  time.  I  stood  well  with  him  and 
with  General  Garfield,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  expect 
that  they  intended,  as  soon  as  they  got  to  it,  to  give  it  to 
me.  Mr.  Walker,  the  present  consul,  was  from  New  York, 
and  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Hayes  two  years  ago  upon 
the  recommendation  of  ex-Secretary  Evarts,  and  I  did  not 
feel  that  Mr.  Walker  had  any  claim  upon  General  Garfield 
for  the  office,  as  the  men  who  did  the  business  during  the 
canvass  ought  to  be  remembered.  And  I  have  an  impres- 
sion decidedly  that  at  this  time  General  Garfield  and  Mr. 
Blaine  felt  as  I  did. 

"  Well,  I  called  at  the  White  House  to  see  General  Gar- 
field about  it  (after  General  Logan  had  spoken  to  him,  and 
he  had  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  Secretary  Blaine),  but 
I  was  unable  to  see  the  President.  I  only  called  the  Presi- 
dent's attention  to  the  matter  once,  and  that  was  within 
two  or  three  days  after  I  reached  Washington.  I  gave  the 
President  my  speech  entitled,  '  Garfield  against  Hancock/ 
which  I  delivered  in  New  York  in  August,  1880.  I 
marked  at  the  head  of  the  speech  these  words  :  '  Paris  Con- 
sulship," which  were  written  in  pencil,  and  then  drew  a 
line  down  to  my  name,  connecting  the  words  l  Paris  Con- 
sulship/ with  my  name,  so  that  the  President  would  re- 
member wrhat  I  wanted.  This  wTas  the  only  time*  that  I 
had  any  personal  conversation  with  the  President  on  my 
having  the  Paris  Consulship.  He  took  the  speech  and  ran 
his  eye  over  it,  and  there  were  other  people  pressing  around 
him  and  I  left  him  in  the  act  of  reading  my  speech.  I 
went  into  his  room  through  the  private  secretary's  room, 
and  there  I  saw  Mr.  Morton,  Minister  to  France,  and  Gen- 
eral Tyner  and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  of  that  char- 
acter. They  knew  me  and  I  was  cleverly  received,  especi- 
ally by  Mr.  Morton.     He  asked  me  about  my  health,  how 
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I  was  getting  along,  etc.  This  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent occurred  about  the  7th  or  8th  of  March." 

LETTERS    TO    MR.    BLAINE. 

11 1  may  say  here  that  after  Mr.  Blaine  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  I  had  not  much  expectation  that  I  was 
to  get  the  Austrian  Mission,  because  I  expected  that  it  was 
to  be  given  to  one  of  the  Blaine  men  ;  but  I  did  think  and 

I  did  feel  that  I  had  a  right  to  press  my  application  for  the 
Paris  Consulship  in  view  of  my  having  surrendered  any 
supposed  right  that  I  might  have  had  in  reference  to  the 
Austrian  Mission,  on  account  of  my  having  called  General 
Garfield's  attention  to  the  Austrian  Mission  in  October  and 
also  in  January.  I  abandoned  the  idea  of  obtaining  the 
Austrian  Mission  as  soon  as  I  saw  that  Mr.  Blaine  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  but  I  did  feel  that  I  had  a 
right  to  press  my  application  for  the  Paris  Consulship. 
During  the  deadlock  in  the  Senate  I  wrote  Mr.  Blaine  sev- 
eral notes.  1  called  at  the  State  Department  several  times, 
but  he  was  generally  busy,  so  I  said  what  I  had  to  by  a 
brief  note.  I  always  addressed  him  familiarly  as  '  Secre- 
tary Blaine/  or  l  Mr.  Blaine.'  After  the  deadlock  broke  I 
saw  Mr.  Blaine  at  the  State  Department  one  day,  and  he 
said  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  President  would  re- 
move Mr.  Walker. 

"This  was  the  first  intimation  from  either  the  President 
or  Mr.  Blaine  that  they  did  not  intend  to  give  me  the  Paris 
Consulship.      I  was  surprised,  and   I  said  to  Mr.  Plainer 

I I  am  going  to  see  the  President  and  try  and  induee  him 
to  remove  Mr.  Walker  and  give  me  the  Paris  Consulship. 
1  Well,  if  you  can  do  so/  said  Mr.  Blaine.  This  is  the  last 
conversation  I  have  had  with  him.  I  have  not  spoken  to 
him    on    any   subject   >inee.      A    few  days   after    \   saw  Mr. 

Blaine  I  called  at  the  White  House  to  get  the  President^ 
final  answer  in  reference  to  my  getting  the  PArte  Consul- 
ship, I  sent  in  my  card  and  the  doorkeeper  eanie  back  in 
a  moment  and  said:  *  Mr.  (Juiteau,  the  President  -ays  it 

will  be  impossible   tor  him  to  see  you  to-day.'      I  therefore 


/ 
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sent  him  a  little  note  and  told  him  about  the  Paris  Con- 
sulship. 

"  I  never  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  President 
on  the  subject  of  the  Paris  Consulship  except  once,  and  that 
was  when  I  handed  him  my  speech  and  told  him  that  I 
would  like  the  Paris  Consulship,  which  was  about  the  7th 
or  8th  of  March.  He  was  inaugurated  on  Friday  and  it 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  following  week  after  his  inau- 
guration. The  time  that  I  was  pressing  the  Paris  Consul- 
ship began  about  the  first  week  in  March  and  terminated,  I 
should  say,  about  the  last  of  April.  During  those  weeks  I 
was  pressing  it  and  expected  to  get  it.  I  have  never  had 
any  final  answer  either  from  the  President  or  from  Mr. 
Blaine  in  reference  to  my  having  the  Paris  Consulship.  It 
did  not  have  the  slightest  influence  on  me  one  way  or  the 
other  in  reference  to  my  removing  the  President." 

CONCEPTION   OF   THE   ASSASSINATION. 

"  I  conceived  the  idea  of  removing  the  President,"  Gui- 
teau  declares,  "  pending  the  answer,  and  as  far  as  the  Paris 
Consulship  had  any  influence  on  my  mind  at  all  it  would 
have  deterred  me  from  the  act,  because  I  expected,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  I  would  get  the  Paris  Consulship. 
After  I  conceived  the  idea  of  removing  the  President  I  did 
not  go  near  Mr.  Blaine  or  near  the  President  to  press  my 
application.  About  two  or  three  weeks  intervened  from 
the  time  that  I  called  at  the  President's  when  the  door- 
keeper said,  *  Mr.  Guiteau,  the  President  says  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  see  you  to-day/  to  the  time  that  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  removing  him,  during  which  time  I  was 
waiting  patiently  for  my  answer,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  never  yet  received. 

"  I  had  been  pressing  the  President  and  Mr.  Blaine  for 
an  answer,  and  I  thought  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
keep  away  from  them.  They  had  my  address,  and  I  thought 
if  they  concluded  to  give  me  the  Paris  Consulship  they 
would  notify  me  or  I  should  see  an  announcement  of  the 
appointment  in  the  paper,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  after  I  con- 
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ceived  the  idea  of  removing  the  President  I  did  not  go  near 

the  President  or  Mr.  Blaine. 

"My  conception  of  the  idea  of  temoving  the  President 
was  this:  Mr.  Conkling  resigned  on  Monday,  May  HJtli, 
1881.  On  the  following  Wednesday  I  was  in  bed.  I  think 
]  retired  about  eight  o'clock.  I  felt  depressed  and  perplexed 
on  account  of  the  political  situation,  and  I  retired  much  ear- 
lier than  usual.  I  felt  wearied  in  mind  and  body,  and  I 
was  in  my  bed  about  nine  o'clock,  and  1  was  thinking  over 
the  political  situation,  and  the  idea  flashed  through  my  brain 
that  if  the  President  was  out  of  the  way  everything  would 
go  better.  At  first  this  was  a  mere  impression.  It  startled 
me,  but  the  next  morning  it  came  to  me  with  renewed  force, 
and  I  began  to  read  the  papers  with  my  eye  on  the  possi- 
bility that  the  President  would  have  to  go,  and  the  more  1 
read,  the  more  I  saw  the  complication  of  public  affairs,  the 
more  was  I  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  removing  him. 
T\)\>  thing  continued  for  about  two  weeks.  I  kept  reading 
the  papers  and  kept  being  impressed,  and  the  idea  kept 
bearmg  and  bearing  and  bearing  down  upon  me  that  the 
only  way  to  unite  the  two  factions  of  the  Republican  party 
and  save  the  Republic  from  going  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  and  Democrats  was  to  quietly  remove  the  President." 

PREPARING    FOR   THE   CRIME. 

"Two  weeks  after  1  conceived  the  idea  my  mind  was 
thoroughly  settled  on  the  intention  to  remove  the  Pr<  si 
dent.  I  then  prepared  myself.  1  sent  to  Boston  for  a 
copy  of  my  book,  'The  Truth/  and  I  spent  a  week  in  pro 
raring  that.  1  cul  out  a  paragraph  and  a  line  and  a  wor  I 
and  there  am!  added  one  or  two  new  chapters,  pul 
some  new  ideas  in  it  and  I  greatly  improved  it.  1  knew 
that  it  would  probably  have  a  large  sale  on  account  of  the 
notoriety  that  the  act  of  removing  the  President  would 
give  me,  and  1  wished  the  book-  to  go  out  to  the  public  in 
p  shape.     Tint  was  one  preparation  for  it. 

"Another  preparation  was  to  think  the  matter  all  out  in 
detail  and  to   buy  a   revolver  and   t<>   prepare  myself  for 
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executing  the  idea.  This  required  some  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  I  gave  my  entire  time  and  mind  in  preparing  myself 
to  execute  the  conception  of  removing  the  President.  I 
never  mentioned  the  conception  to  a  living  soul.  I  did 
most  of  my  thinking  in  the  park  and  on  the  street,  and  I 
used  to  go  to  the  Arlington  and  the  Riggs  House  daily  to 
read  the  papers." 

WATCHING   AN   OPPORTUNITY. 

"After  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  remove  him  the  idea 
when  I  should  remove  him  pressed  me,  and  I  was  some- 
what confused  on  that.  I  knew  that  it  would  not  do  to  go 
to  the  White  House  and  attempt  it,  because  there  were  too 
many  of  the  employes  about,  and  I  looked  around  for 
several  days  to  try  and  get  a  good  chance  at  him  ;  and  one 
Sunday  (the  Sunday  before  he  went  to  Long  Branch)  I 
went  to  his  church  in  the  morning.  It  is  a  small  frame 
building,  and  I  stood  there  at  the  door  a  moment.  I  was 
a  little  late;  the  services  had  progressed  about  one-third. 
I  noticed  the  President  sitting  near  an  open  window  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  'That 
would  be  a  good  chance  to  get  him/  I  intended  to  shoot 
him  through  the  back  of  the  head  and  let  the  ball  pass 
through  the  ceiling,  in  order  that  no  one  else  should  be  in- 
jured. And  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  better  place  to 
remove  a  man  than  at  his  devotions.  I  had  my  revolver 
in  my  possession  when  I  first  went  to  the  church,  having 
purchased  it  about  ten  days  before  the  President's  going  to 
Long  Branch.  This  was  the  Sunday  prior  to  his  leaving 
for  Long  Branch  on  Saturday.  During  that  whole  week  I 
read  the  papers  carefully.  I  thought  it  all  over  in  detail. 
I  thought  just  what  people  would  talk  and  thought  what  a 
tremendous  excitement  it  would  create,  and  I  kept  thinking 
about  it  all  the  week. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  next  Sunday  I  would 
certainly  shoot  him  if  he  was  in  church  and  I  got  a  good 
chance  at  him.  Thursday  of  the  same  week  I  noticed  in 
the  paper  that  he  was  going  to  Long  Branch,  and  on  the 
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iwing  Saturday  he  did  £0  to  the  Branch  for  Ml 
['g  health.      I  went  to  the  depot  all    prepared  to  rem 
him.     I  had  the  revolver  with   me.     I   had   ail   my  pa; 
nicely  prepared.     I  spoke  to  a  roan  about  a  carriage  tr.  take 
me,  as  I  told  him,  over  near  the  Congressional  Cemetery. 
He  said  that  he  would,    take    me  over  for  two  dollar.-,  and 
seemed  to  be  a  very  clever  fellow  and.  glad  to  £et  the  job. 
I  got  to  the  depot  about  nine  o'clock  and  waited  there  until 
the  President'-*  \^*hite  House  carriage  drove  no. 

u  About  twenty-live  minutes  after  nine  the  President  and 
his   carriage   and  servants  and  friends  came  up.      He  got 
out  of  his  carriage.     I  stood  in  the  I  allies'  room,  about  the 
middle  of  the  room,  watching  him.      Mr*.  Garfield 
aid  they  walked  through  the  ladies'  room,  nee 

of  Mrs.  Garfield  deterred  me  from  firing  on  him.  I  was 
all  ready;  my  mind  was  all  made  up;  I  had  nil  my  pre, 
with  me;  I  had  all  my  arrangements  made  to  shoot  him 
and  to  jump  into  a  carriage  and  drive  over  to  the  jail. 
Mrs.  Garfield  looked  so  thin  and  she  clung  so  tenderly  to 
the  President's  arm  that  I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  fire  on 
him.     Hep  ^ht  through  the  ladies1  reception  r< 

through  the  main  entrance,  and  took  the  cars.      I  \ 
few  moments.     I    went   outside   the  depot  and   walked   \\p 
town  toward  touse  and  Arlington  and  the  park. 

1  think  that  I  went  to  the  park  and  sat  there  an  hour  or 
two  thinking  about  it,  and.  I  went  to  my  lunch,  as  usual, 
and  after  my  lunch  1  went  to  t\\r  library  of  the  Treasury 
Department  an  1    read   the   papers  il,  and  I  think  f 

stayed   there   until    three  o'clock   on   Saturday,  and  then  I 
nt  out.     I  do  imt  remember  where  I  went   particularly  : 
I   think    T  wem   to   the    Etiggs,  the  Arlington  or  tfa 
That  was  after  I  left  the  libra. 

AN  IIB1  BH. 

11  I  noticed  in   the   o.  litem    con  til  it  he 

would  be  back  the  first  of  the  week.  I  watched  the  papers 
.  carefully  to  see  when  he  would  return,  but  he  did  not 
le  back  that  week,  but  he  did  m  the  loll 
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ing  Monday.  The  following  Monday  was  a  terribly  hot, 
sultry  day.  I  remember  I  suffered  greatly  from  the  heat, 
but  notwithstanding  that  I  prepared  myself  again  and  I 
went  to  the  depot  again  on  Monday  with  my  revolver  and 
iny  papers,  but  I  did  not  feel  like  firing  on  him.  I  simply 
Avent  to  the  depot.  I  sat  in  the  ladies' waiting  room.  I 
got  there  teri  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  train  time,  and  I 
waited  and  thought  it  all  over  and  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  not  fire  on  him  that  day.  I  did  not  feel  like  it. 
"  The  train  came  and  President  Garfield  came,  and  Mr. 
James,  the  Postmaster  General,  was  there  and  Mr.  Hunt, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  their  lady  friends.  They 
all  came  through  the  ladies'  room  together,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's son  and  a  thick-set  gentleman,  that  came  from  the 
White  House  to  meet  the  President,  were  there.  They 
went  right  to  the  gate  and  got  the  President,  and  they  all 
walked  together  to  the  President's  carriage  and  they  all 
drove  off.  I  stood  on  the  entrance  of  the  ladies'  waiting 
room  door,  and  I  noticed  James  and  Hunt  there  with  their 
families,  and  the  President  and  his  friends  drove  up  in  his 
White  House  carriage  and  then  James  and  Hunt  went, 
and  then  I  went.  I  got  into  a  car  and  went  up  toward  the 
Riggs  House." 

VIGIL   OF  A   MURDERER. 

u  Well,  I  Was  watching  for  the  President  all  that  week. 
I  got  up  one  morning  at  half-past  five,  thinking  that  I 
might  get  the  President  when  he  was  out  horseback  riding, 
but  he  did  not  go  out  that  morning.  I  sat  there  in  the 
park  for  two  hours  watching  for  him  with  my  papers  and 
revolver,  thinking  that  I  might  get  a  chance  at  him,  but 
lie  did  not  go  out  that  morning,  so  I  went  back  to  my  room, 
took  breakfast,  put  up  my  papers  and  my  revolver  and  let 
the  matter  drop  until  night.  In  the  evening,  after  dinner 
at  five  o'clock,  I  went  up  to  my  room  and  got  my  revolver 
out  and  carried  it  in  my  pocket.  This  was  either  Wed- 
nesday or  Thursday,  I  do  not  remember  which,  but  I 
think    it   was    Thursday    night.      He    went    out    riding 
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that  night.  I  was  in  Lafayette  Park  opposite  the 
White  House  watching  for  him,  and  about  half-past  six 
tite  White  House  carriage  drove  up  to  the  White  House 

and  waited  a  few  moments,  and  the  President  and  some 
gentleman,  and  a  young  man  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old, 
whom  I  presume  was  the  President's  son,  got  into  the  car- 
riage. The  voting  man  sat  with  his  back  to  the  driver  and 
the  President  and  his  gentleman  friend  (whoever  he  was) 
sat  on  the  back  seat. 

"They  drove  out  the  entrance  nearest  the  Treasury  .Build- 
ing and  passed  right  along  the  east  side  of  Lafayette  Square 
toward  the  Arlington.  They  drove  down  by  the  Arlington 
and  out  on  Vermont  Avenue.  I  walked  out  of  the  park 
pretty  rapidly  and  I  saw  them  from  the  corner  of  the  park. 
I  went  out  on  the  street  on  the  east  side  of  the  square  and 
I  looked  and  saw  they  were  going  down  Vermont  avenue. 
I  hung  around  the  park  about  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  they 
did  not  return  and  it  was  very  warm,  and  I  concluded  to 
let  the  matter  drop  for  that  night,  so  that,  after  sitting  in 
the  park  for  some  time,  I  went  as  usual  to  my  home  and 
went  to  bed.  I  went  to  the  Riggs  House  and  took  a  room 
in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  and  the  event  mentioned  in 
this  preceding  talk  happened,  I  am  quite  certain,  on  Thurs- 
day night  ;  it  was  either  on  Wednesday  or  on  Thursday,  I  am 
not  positive  which,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  happened 
on  Thursday  night.  On  Friday  night  after  J  got  my 
.dinner  at  the  Riggs  House  I  went  up  to  my  room  and  I 
took  otit  my  revolver  and  I  put  it  in  my  hip  pocket  and  I 
had  my  papers  with  me,  and  I  thought  I  possibly  might 
a  chance  at  him  Friday  night.  I  went  into  Lafayette 
Square  and  .-at  there,  opposite  the  White  House." 

IX   Tin:  SHADOW   of    DEATH. 

"I  had  not  been  there  a  minute  before  T  saw  the  Presi- 
dent walk'  out  of  tiie  White  House.  {  Now/  I  thought  to 
myself,  'I   have  got  a  splendid  chance  at  him;  he  is  all 

alone;   there  isn't  any  one  around  him.'      He  walked  along 

the  east  side  of  the  square  and  down  II  street     I  followed 
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him.  He  went  to  Mr.  Blaine's  house,  on  Fifteenth  street. 
He  walked  along  and  when  he  got  on  the  sidewalk  oppo- 
site Mr.  Blaine's  house  he  looked  up,  as  if  he  did  not  know 
the  place  exactly,  and  then  he  saw  the  correct  number  and 
walked  in.  I  followed  him  along  and  I  was  about  half 
way  between  H  street  and  Mr.  Blaine's  house,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  when  he  entered  the  house.  I  went 
into  the  alley  in  the  tear  of  Mr.  Morton's  house  and  got 
out  my  revolver  and  looked  at  it  and  wiped  it  off  and  put 
it  back  into  my  pocket.  I  went  over  to  the  H  street  stoop, 
at  Worm  ley's,  and  I  waited  there  half  an  hour,  I  should 
say,  for  the  President  to  come  out.  He  came  out  and  Mr. 
Blaine  with  him  and  I  waited  at  Wormley's  until  they 
passed  by  me  on  the  opposite  side.  They  walked  down  H 
street  and  on  the  east  side  of  Lafayette  Square  and  through 
the  gate  nearest  the  Treasury  Building  and  into  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  President  seemed  to  be  talk- 
ing with  the  greatest  earnestness.  Mr.  Blaine  was  on  the 
left  side  of  the  President  as  they  walked  along  the  street. 
Blaine's  right  arm  was  looped  in  the  President's  left  arm 
and  they  were  engaged  in  the  most  earnest  conversation  ; 
their  heads  were  very  close  together.  Blaine  was  striking 
the  air  every  few  moments  and  the  President  was  drinking 
it  all  in:  and  occasionally  the  President  would  strike  out 
his  hand,  thereby  giving  assent  to  what  Mr.  Blaine  was 
saying.  They  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  hilarious  state  of 
mind  and  delightful  fellowship  and  in  perfect  accord. 

"  This  scene  made  a  striking  impression  on  me;  it  con- 
firmed what  I  had  read  in  the  papers  and  what  I  had  felt 
for  a  long  time — to  wit,  that  the  President  was  entirely 
under  Mr.  Blaine's  influence  and  that  they  were  in  perfect 
accord.  I  may  have  remained  in  the  park  perhaps  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  I  went  down  to  my 
room  at  the  Riggs  House.  I  took  a  towel  bath  in  my  room 
and  went  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep.  I  woke  up  about  four 
o'clock  Saturday  morning  and  felt  well  in  mind  and  body. 
My  mind  was  perfectly  clear  in  regard  to  removing  the 
President ;  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  my  duty  to 
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the  Lord  and  to  the  American  people  in  trying  to  remove 

the  President,  and  I  want  to  say  here,  as  emphatically  as 
words  can  make  it,  that,  from  the  moment  when  I  fully  de- 
cided to  remove  the  President,  I  have  never  had  the 
slightest  shadow  on  my  mind ;  my  purpose  has  been  just 
as  clear  and  just  as  determined  as  anything  could  be.  I 
believed  that  I  was  acting  under  a  special  Divine  authority 
to  remove  him,  and  this  Divine  pressure  was  upon,  me  from 
the  time  when  I  fully  resolved  to  remove  him  until  T  ac- 
tually shot  him.  It  was  only  by  nerving  m  the  ut- 
most that  I  did  it  at  all,  and  I  never  had  th 
doubt  as  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  act,  and  that  it  was 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  American  people." 

NEARING    THE    END. 

"Having  heard  on  Friday  from  the  papers,  and  also  by 
my  inquiries  of  the  doorkeeper  at  the  White  House,  Friday 
evening,  that  the  President  was  going  to  Long  Branch  Sat- 
urday morning,  I  resolved  to  remove  him  at  the  depot.  I 
took  my  b  -it  the  Riggs  House  about  eight  o'clock. 

felt   well    in   body  and    mind.      J  went  into 
Lafayette  Square  and  sat  there  some  little  time  aft< 
fast,  waiting  for  nine  o'clock  to  come,  and  then    L   went  to 
the  depot  and  I  got  there  about  ten  minutes  after  nin 
rode  there  from  the  park  in  a  ( bob-tailed'  car.     I  left  the 
car,  walked  up  to  a  bootblack,  got  my  boots  blacked,  and 
inquired  for  a  man  named  John  Taylor,  whom   two 
i  ,  I  had  spoken   to  about  taking   me  out   toward    the 

onal  Cemetery.     They  told  me  that  Taylor's  car- 
e,  and  there  were  three  or  10111-  hack  men 
there  who  were  very  anxious  to  serve  me,  and  finally  1  no- 
ticed  a  colored    man,   and    I    said   to  him,  '  What  will   yon 
take  me  out  to  tin-  I  «  iry  for  \r     1 U 

1  Well,  I  will  take  you  out  there  for  $2.'  "  'All  right 
I,  'if  I    want   to   use  you    1    will    let   you  know/      At  thai 
r  hackmen  were  pressing  me  to  get  my  busi 
said  to  them,  [uiet  ;  you  are  too  fast  on  this/ 

;   this  colored  man  privately  thai    if  1   wanted   his 
1         uld  let  him    know  in  a  few  minutes. 
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"  I  then  went  into  the  depot  and  took  my  private  papers 
which  I  intended  for  the  press  (including  a  revised  edition 
of  my  book,  i The  Truth,  a  Companion  to  the  Bible'),  and 
stepped  up  to  the  news  stand  and  asked  the  young  man  in 
charge  if  I  could  leave  those  papers  with  him  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  he  said,  i Certainly;'  and  he  took  them  and 
placed  them  up  against  the  wall  on  top  of  some  other 
papers.  This  was  about  twenty  minutes  after  nine,  and  I 
went  into  the  ladies'  waiting  room  and  I  looked  around, 
saw  there  were  quite  a  good  many  people  there  in  the  depot 
and  carriages  outside,  but  I  did  not  see  the  President's  car- 
riage. 

"  I  examined  my  revolver  to  see  that  it  was  all  right,  and^ 
took  off*  the  paper  that  I  had  wrapped  around  it  to  keep 
the  moisture  oif.  I  waited  five  or  six  minutes  longer,  sat 
down  on  a  seat  in  the  ladies'  room,  and  very  soon  the  Presi- 
dent drove  up.  He  was  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who, 
I  understand,  was  Mr.  Blaine,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
was  Mr.  Blaine,  although  I  did  not  recognize  him.  This 
gentleman  looked  very  old,  and  he  had  a  peculiar  kind  of 
headgear  on,  that  I  did  not  recognize  as  that  of  Mr.  Blaine. 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  Mr.  Blaine,  now  that  my  atten- 
tion has  been  specially  called  to  it,  because  it  was  the  same 
gentleman  that  I  saw  with  the  President  the  night  before, 
and  I  know  positively  that  that  gentleman  was  Mr.  Blaine. 
The  President  and  this  gentleman  drove  up  in  a  plain  sin- 
gle-seated carriage  with  one  horse  ;  this  gentleman,  I  think, 
was  driving.  It  was  a- single  carriage — a  single-seated  top 
buggy.  The  President  seemed  to  be  in  very  earnest  and 
private  conversation  with  this  gentleman,  who  evidently 
was  Mr.  Blaine,  although  at  the  time  I  did  not  recognize 
him  as  Mr.  Blaine.  They  sat  in  the  carriage  I  should  at  r 
some  two  minutes;  they  had  not  completed  their  con- 
versation when  they  reached  the  depot,  and  during  the  in- 
terview of  two  minutes  they  finished  their  conversation. 
During  this  time  they  were  engaged  in  very  earnest  and 
private  conversation,  as  I  have  said. 

"  The  President  got  out  on  the  pavement  side  and  Mr. 
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Blaine  on  the  other  side.  They  entered  the  ladies'  room  ; 
i  stood  there  watching  the  President  and  they  passed  by 
me.  Before  they  reached  the  depot  I  had  been  promen- 
ading up  and  down  the  ladies'  room  between  the  ticket 
office  door  and  the  news  stand  door,  a  space  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  I  walked  up  and  down  there  I  should  say  two  or 
three  times  working  myself  up,  as  I  knew  the  hour  was  at 
hand.  The  President  and  Mr.  Blaine  came  into  the  ladies' 
room  and  walked  right  by  me;  they  did  not  notice  me  as 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  ladies  and  children  in  the 
room." 

how  the  president  fell. 

"There  was  quite  a  large  crowd  of  ticket- purchasers  at 
the  gentlemen's  ticket  office  in  the  adjoining  room ;  the  depot 
seemed  to  be  quite  full  of  people.  There  was  quite  a  crowd 
and  commotion  around,  and  the  President  was  in  the  act  of 
passing  from  the  ladies'  room  to  the  main  entrance  through 
the  door.  I  should  say  he  was  about  four  or  five  feet  from 
the  door  nearest  the  ticket  office,  in  the  act  of  passing 
through  the  door  to  get  through  the  depot  to  the  cars.  He 
was  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  door.  I  stood  five  or  six 
ivt't  behind  him,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  as  he 
was  in  ilia  act  of  walking  away  from  me  I  pulled  out  the 
revolver  and  fired.  He  straightened  up  and  threw  his  head 
back  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly  bewildered.  lie  did  not 
seem  to  know  what  struck  him.  I  looked  at  him  ;  he  did 
not  drop;   I  thereupon  pulled  again.     He  dropped  his  head, 

led  to  reel,  and  fell  over.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
first  shot  hit  ;  1  aimed  at  the  hollow  of  his  back  ;  I  did  not 
aim  for  any  particular  place,  but  I  knew  it'  J  got  those  two 
bullets  in  his  back  he  would  certainly  go.      I  was  in  a  di- 

ia!  direction  from  the  President,  to  the  northwest,  and 
supposed  both  shot-  struck." 

the  abrest. 

"I  was  in  the  act  of  putting  my  revolver  back  into  my 
pocket  when  the  depot  policeman  seized  me  and  saidj  '  You 
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shot  the  President  of  the  United  States.'  He  was  terribly 
excited;  he  hardly  knew  his  head  from  his  feet,  and  I  said, 
1  Keep  quiet,  my  friend;  keep  quiet,  my  friend.  I  want  to 
go  to  jail/  A  moment  after  the  policeman  seized  me  by 
the  left  arm;  clutched  me  with  terrible  force.  Another 
gentleman — an  older  man,  I  should  say,  and  less  robust — 
seized  me  by  the  right  arm.  At  this  moment  the  ticket 
agent  and  a  great  crowd  of  people  rushed  around  me,  and 
the  ticket  agent  said,  '  That's  him;  that's  him;'  and  he 
pushed  out  his  arm  to  seize  me  around  the  neck,  and  I  says, 
*  Keep  quiet,  my  friends;  I  want  to  go  to  jail;'  and  the 
officers,  one  on  each  side  of  me,  rushed  me  right  off  to  the 
Police  Headquarters,  and  the  officer  who  first  seized  me  by 
the  hand  says,  'This  man  has  just  shot  the  President  of  the 
United  States/  and  he  was  terribly  excited.  And  I  said, 
'  Keep  quiet,  my  friend ;  keep  quiet :  I  have  got  some 
papers  which  will  explain  the  whole  matter/ 

"  They  held  my  hands  up — one  policeman  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other — and  they  went  through  me,  took 
away  my  revolver  and  what  little  change  I  had,  my  comb 
and  my  toothpick,  all  my  papers,  and  I  gave  them  my 
letter  to  the  White  House;  told  them  that  I  wished  they 
would  send  that  letter  to  the  White  House  at  once,  gnd  the 
officer  began  to  read  my  letter  to  the  White  House,  and  in 
this  envelope  containing  my  letter  to  the  White  House  was 
my  speech  i  Garfield  against  Hancock/  He  glanced  his  eye 
over  the  letter  and  I  was  telling  him  about  sending  it  at 
once  to  the  White  House  to  explain  the  matter  and  he  said, 
'We  will  put  you  into  the  White  House  !'  So  I  said 
nothing  after  that.  They  took  me  around  a  little  dark 
place  and  put  me  into  a  cell  ;  they  locked  the  door  and 
went  off,  and  I  did  not  see  any  one  for  ten  minutes,  and 
then  one  or  two  parties  came  and  took  a  look  at  me ;  they 
were  policemen  and  detectives  and  said,  'I  don't  know  him  ; 
I  don't  know  that  man ;  never  saw  him  before/ 

UI  waited  a  few  minutes  longer  and  a  gentleman  came 
—a  detective,  who  proved  to  be  Sir.  Mc  El  fresh — and  he 
was  very  polite  and  attentive.     I  told  him  in  brief  who  I 
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was  and  why  I  did  it;  that  T  had  some  papers  at  the  news 
stand  ;  that  I  wished  him  to  <r<>t  those  papers  and  take 
them  up  to  Byron  Andrews  and  his  co-journalists;  that  the 

papers  would  explain  all  about  the  matter.  I  also  told 
him  that  I  wished  to  go  to  the  jail  at  once,  and  he  came  in 
and  put  the  handcuffs  on  to  me.  There  were  live  or  six 
policemen  and  detectives  with  him  when  he  came  in  to  see 
me,  and  he  went  away  and  came  back  in  a  few  minutes  and 
said  that  they  had  decided  to  take  me  right  to  jail,  and  [ 
said,  'That  is  just  what  I  want/  And  he  and  his  brother 
officers  took  me  right  out  into  the  room  and  down  the  stairs 
and  into  a  carriage,  and  he  and  three  other  policemen  got 
in  and  drove  me  rapidly  to  the  jail.  J  met  Mr.  Russ,  the 
deputy  warden.  McElfresh  told  him  that  J  had  shot  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  assigned  me  to  cell 
No.  2,  and  I  have  been  there  ever  since,  except  when  I 
have  been  to  the  warden's  room  to  be  interviewed  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Herald." 

PURCHASE  OF  THE  REVOLVER. 

Guiteau  bought  the  revolver  before  the  President  went 
to  Long  Branch.  "I  called  at  O'Meara's,  corner  of  Fif- 
teenth and  F  streets,  opposite  the  Treasury,  about  two  or 
three  weeks  before  the  removal.  I  stepped  up  to  the  show- 
case and  said,  '  Let  me  look  at  that.'  I  saw  it  was  a  large 
bore,  and  he  pulled  it  out.  I  saw  it  marked  i British  Bull 
Dog/  and  saw  that  it  was  an  unusual  revolver,  and  he  said, 
'That  will  kill  a  horse/  or  something  to  that  effect.  There 
were  two  just  alike,  except  that  one  had  an  ivory  handle 
for  $10,  and  the  other  a  plain  wooden  handle  for  $9  ;  I  got 
the  best  one  for  §10.  I  was  very  timid  in  holding  it.  I 
knew  nothing  about  weapons  at  all  ;  I  looked  at  it  in  an 
unsophisticated  way,  .-napped  it,  and  1  said,  '  That  will  make 
a  good  noise/ and  he  said, '(Mi,  yes,  that  will  kill  a  how 
he  Baid,  k  I   mver    want  a  bullet    like    that    in    me/      I  said, 

'Perhaps  I  may  get  that  some  of  these  days/ 

u Three  or  four  day8   afterward    I    stepped    in    there  and 
selected  the  revolver  with    the   ivory  handle  and  got  a  box 
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of  cartridges  and  a  little  penknife,  and  he  said  he  would 
give  me  the  entire  purchase  for  $10.  I  did  not  have  the 
money  when  I  first  went  in ;  I  got  it  from  a  gentleman  in 
the  interim.  He  loaded  the  revolver  and  said,  '  Put  that 
right  into  your  pocket/  Said  I,  i  Is  there  any  law  here 
against  carrying  a  revolver?'  He  said,  'Yes;  there  is, 
but  they  don't  enforce  it  except  against  drunken  people.' 
'Where  can  I  shoot  this?'  says  I.  He  says,  'Well,  you 
can  go  down  to  the  foot  of  Seventeenth  street  and  fire  it  off* 
into  the  river.' 

"  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  (I  remember  it  was 
the  Saturday  night  after  I  bought  it)  I  went  down  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  I  shot  it  off  twice,  that  is 
I  shot  off  ten  cartridges.  At  the  first  shot  I  was  about 
ten  feet  from  a  sapling  three  inches  in  diameter,  that  was 
stuck  into  the  mud,  and  I  pulled  and  struck  the  sapling 
and  it  trembled  like  a  leaf  and  it  made  a  fearful  hollow;  I 
was  terribly  excited  at  the  noise  and  power  of  the  weapon; 
thought  I,  'That  is  a  terrible  weapon;'  it  hollowed  like  a 
little  cannon  ;  it  startled  me.  I  fired  ten  shots,  and  they 
went  off  with  tremendous  effect  every  time ;  it  made  a  ter- 
rific noise.  One  or  two  men  came  around,  hearing  the  re- 
port, and  on  the  way  back  I  noticed  a  colored  woman  and 
several  other  people.  ' Did  you  hear  that  noise?'  They 
said,  'Oh,  yes;  it  made  a  terrible  noise.' 

"  I  went  down  again  the  Saturday  morning  that  I  in- 
tended to  remove  the  President  when  he  went  to  Long 
Branch  and  Mrs.  Garfield  deterred  me.  I  got  up  about 
half-past  four  that  morning  and  I  went  right  down  to  the 
same  place.  I  got  down  there  about  five  o'clock.  It  was 
a  bright,  splendid  morning  I  remember,  and  I  shot  it  off 
twice,  using  ten  cartridges.  It  made  a  terrible  noise,  as 
usual.  Those  are  the  only  times  that  I  have  practised  with 
a  revolver.  I  then  took  it  to  the  house  and  wiped  it  nicely 
and  took  the  cartridges  and  rubbed  them  off,  and  I  loaded 
it  and  put  it  into  my  drawer  in  my  room,  and  it  was  in 
that  condition  when  I  used  it  on  the  President.  I  took 
great  pains ;  put  it  in  my  coat  and  wrapped  it  up  nicely,  so 
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that  no  moisture  could  get  to  the  powder,  in  order  that  it 
would  be  in  a  nice  condition  when  I  wanted  to  use  it.  I 
took  it  out  several  times  and  carried  it  in  my  hip  pocket; 
but  it  was  not  fired  off  after  that  until  I  used  it  on  the 
President  on  Saturday,  July  2." 

VISITS   TO   THE    WHITE   HOUSE. 

"  During  the  time  that  T  was  pressing  my  application  for 
the  Paris  consulship  I  called  at  the  White  House  several 
times.  1  handed  my  card  to  the  doorkeeper  and  he  would 
take  it  in  to  the  President.  The  reply  came  back  on  sev- 
eral occasions— '  Mr.  Guiteau,  the  President  says  that  it 
will  he  impossible  for  him  to  see  you  to-day. ;  I  understood 
by  the  President's  statement  that  he  could  not  sec  me  to- 
day— and  that  was  the  statement  that  he  sent  me  through 
his  doorkeeper  several  times — because  he  was  trying  grace- 
fully to  get  rid  of  Walker,  the  present  Consul.  In  one  of 
my  notes  to  the  President  I  asked  him  directly,  t Can  I 
have  the  Paris  consulship?1  and  the  reply,  as  usual,  came 
back,  'Mr.  Quito  au,  the  President  is  very  busy  and  cannot 
••■-nu  to-day.' 

"These  interviews  occurred  several  days  apart — some- 
times a  week  apart  ;  they  all  occurred  during  the  time  that 
I  was    pi  lication   for   the   Paris   consul-hip. 

The  case  was  pending  at  the  time  I  shot  the  President,  and, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  1  confidently  expected  a  favorable 
answer  when  they  had  got  rid  of  Mr.  Walker.  1  under- 
stood, by  the  President's  statement  that  he  could  not  see  me, 
th;il  iie  was  trying  in  some  way  to  get  rid  of  V.  alker  grace- 
fully, and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  !i<4  intended  thai  1  should 

re  it.     Mj  or  not  getting  the  Paris  consulship 

had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  shooting  the  Presi- 
dent;  1  shot  him  purely  a.-  a  political  necessity,  under  IK- 
viie  ;  and  it  was  only   by   nerving  myself  to  the 

utmost  that  I  -hot  him  anyway.  It'  he  should  recover  and 
1  should  meet  him  again  I  would  not  shoot  him  ;  and  now 
I  leave  the  result  with  the  Almighty.  In  case  the  Presi- 
dent had  said  thai  I  could  not  have  the  Paris  consulship  I 
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intended  to  go  to  New  York  or  Chicago  and  open  a  law 
office  and  let  politics  go," 

A   LEGAL  VIEW   OF  THE   ASSASSINATION. 

"  I  shot  the  President  without  malice  or  murderous  in- 
tent. I  deny  any  legal  liability  in  this  case.  In  order  to 
constitute  the  crime  of  murder  two  elements  must  co-exist. 
First,  an  actual  homicide;  second,  malice— malice  in  law 
or  malice  in  fact.  The  law  presumes  malice  from  the  fact 
of  the  homicide;  the  degree  of  malice  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  man's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  homicide. 
If  two  men  quarrel  and  one  shoots  the  other  in  heat  or 
passion  the  law  says  that  is  manslaughter.  The  remoteness 
of  the  shooting  from  the  moment  of  its  conception  fastens 
the  degree  of  malice.  The  further  you  go  from  the  con- 
ception to  the  shooting  the  greater  the  malice,  because  the 
law  says  that  in  shooting  a  man  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days 
after  the  conception  the  mind  has  a  chance  to  cool  and, 
therefore,  the  act  is  deliberate.  Malice  in  fact  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  homicide.  Malice  in 
law  is  liquidated  in  this  case  by  the  facts  and  circumstances, 
as  set  forth  in  these  pages,  attending  the  removal  of  the 
President.  I  had  none  but  the  best  of  feelings,  personally, 
toward  the  President;  [  always  thought  of  him  and  spoke 
of  him  as  General  Garfield, 

"I  never  had  the  slightest  idea  of  removing  Mr. 
Blaine  or  any  member  of  the  administration.  My  only 
object  was  to  remove  Mr.  Garfield  in  his  official  capacity  as 
President  of  the  United  States  to  unite  the  Republican 
party  and  save  the  Republic  from  going  into  the  control  of 
the  rebels  and  Democrats.  This  was  the  sole  idea  that  in- 
duced me  to  remove  the  President.  I  appreciate  all  the 
religion  and  sentiment  and  honor  connected  with  the  re- 
moval ;  no  one  can  surpass  me  in  this,  but  I  put  away  all 
sentiment  and  did  my  duty  to  God  and  to  the  American 
people." 

INTERVIEW   WITH   MR,  CONKLIXG. 

The  fourth  chapter  in  Guiteau's  autobiography  contains 
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little  that  is  of  interest.     He  gives  his  imp  -  of  men 

in  public  lift4  whom  he  casually  met  ;  whom  he  bored  for 
office  or  money.  His  speech,  "Garfield  against  Hancock/' 
he  used  everywhere1  as  his  letter  of  introduction,  li'  a  pub- 
lic man  failed  to  recognize  him  out  came  the  speech.  He 
tells  how  he  was  snubbed  by  Mr.  Conk  ling,  whom  he  styles 
"My  Lord  Roscoe/'  and  who  always  seemed  to  him  to  be 
on  his  "high  horse/'  Mr.  Jewell  was  always  aflable  and 
appeared  to  like  him.  Mr.  Blaine  he  met  two  or  three 
times  at  the  State  Department.  He  describes  one  interview 
in  the  first  week  of  March.  "  I  gave  Mr.  Blaine  my  speech 
headed  i Garfield  against  Hancock/  and  he  immediately 
recognized  me  and  brightened  up  and  was  very  clever  to 
me.  I  met  him  in  the  elevator  one  day  about  that  time — 
probably  a  week  later — and  he  was  very  cordial  and  said  he 
remembered  me,  and  seemed  to  be  very  glad  to  see  me. 
My  standing  with  Mr.  Blaine  ran  along  in  this  free  and 
familiar  way  until  he  told  me  one  day  that  he  did  not  think 
the  President  would  remove  Mr.  Walker.  Since  that  I  have 
not  seen  him.'7  Mr.  Conkling  he  saw  one  day  in  the  Vice 
President's  room  at  the  Capitol.  The  ex-Senator  was  in 
conversation  with  a  gentleman.  u  I  sat  within  a  few  feet 
of  him,"  Bays  in,  fl  on  the  sofa.      T  eyed   him  and  he 

eyed  me  and  when  he  grot  through  with  his  friend  r  stepped 
up  to  him  and  said,  'Good   morning,  Senator/  and  he  said 
>od  morning/     I  said,  'I  hope  to  get  an  appointment, 

Sen  g  up  you  will   re- 

member  me/ and  he  simply  tly/ and  I  1><<v.   d 

and  lie  bowed  and  we  pari 

i    WIFE. 

In  bringing  his  autobiography  to  an  end   h  "And 

now  1  speak  of  two"  mate  nal.      First,  I  am 

looking  for  a  wife  and   Bee  no   objection    in    mentioning  it 
here,     I  want  an  elegant  < ';  realth,  und  r 

thirty,    belonging   to  family.     Any  such  lady 

can  address  me  in  the  utmost  confiden  I     mother  died 

when  I  was  only  seven,  and  1  have  always  felt    it 
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privation  to  have  no  mother.  If  my  mother  had  lived  I 
never  should  have  got  into  the  Oneida  Community,  and  my 
life,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  happier  every  way.  Nearly 
three  years  after  I  left  the  Community  I  was  unfortunately 
married.  At  last  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  sever 
the  bonds,  and  I  was  divorced  in  1874.  I  am  fond  of  fe- 
male society,  and  I  judge  the  ladies  are  of  me>  and  I  should 
be  delighted  to  find  my  mate/* 

PRESIDENTIAL    ASPIRATIONS. 

"The  second"  subject  in  which  he  desires  to  take  the 
public  into  his  confidence  refers  to  the  Presidency.  "  For 
twenty  years,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  had  an  idea  that  I  should 
be  President.  I  had  the  idea  when  I  lived  in  the  Oneida 
Community,  and  it  has  never  left  me.  When  I  left  Bos- 
ton for  New  York,  in  June,  1880,  I  remember  distinctly  I 
felt  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  White  House,  I  had  this 
feeling  all  through  the  canvass  last  fall  in  New  York,  al- 
though I  mentioned  it  to  only  two  persons.  My  idea  is 
that  I  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  as  Lincoln  and  Gar- 
field were— that  is,  by  the  act  of  God.  If  I  were  Presi- 
dent I  should  seek  to  give  the  nation  a  first-class  adminis- 
tration in  every  respect ;  I  want  nothing  sectional  or 
crooked  around  me.  My  object  would  be  to  unify  the  en- 
tire American  people  and  make  them  happy,  prosperous, 
and  God-fearing." 
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Guiteau  in  his  Cell. — Preparations  for  the  Great  Trial. — The  Plea 
of  Moral  Insanity — The  Assassin  at  the  Bar  of  Justice. — Extra- 
ordinary Scenes  in  Court. — Differences  between  the  Prisoner  and 
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The  general  interest  for  months  before  the  trial  centred 
on  the  assassin.  His  attorney,  Mr.  Scoville,  it  was  said, 
would  plead  that  Guiteau  could  not  be  held  responsible  for 
his  heirjQiis  crime  on  account  of  moral  insanity.  It  was 
safe  to  say  beforehand  that  the  question  of  moral  insanity 
would  he  fully  considered  in  a  manner  more  defined  and 
satisfactory  than  had  ever  been  done  by  a  United  States 
court.  Guiteau's  counsel  relied  upon  this  defence,  and  it 
was  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  would  endeavor  to 
have  this  subject  presented  in  all  its  bearings. 

Guiteau  himself  was  opposed  to  any  defence  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.  He  spent  his  time  in  prison  read- 
ing the  newspapers  given  («»  him  by  Mr.  Scoville  and  in 
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studying  his  own  book,  Truth:  A  Companion  to  the  Bible, 
the  pages  of  which  he  read  and  re-read  apparently  with 
deep  interest.  One  day  Mr.  Scoville  visited  the  jail,  and 
found  Guiteau  with  the  book  in  his  hand.  Guiteau  called 
his  attention  to  the  passage  which  reads : 

"For  thirty  years  on  bank  and  on  sen,  in  daily  exposure 
to  death,  Paul  knew  neither  interruption  nor  decay." 

"  Listen  to  that.  It  is  ray  case  exactly,"  said  Guiteau. 
"  My  experience  in  lecturing  was  the  same  as  Paul's,  but 
mine  did  not  have  the  same  effect  as  his.  Like  Paul,  I 
was  hungry,  and  had  to  undergo  a  great  many  privations." 

Before,  he  had  been  averse  to  saying  anything  about  his 
leeturing-tours;  that  day,  however,  he  spoke  at  length 
about  them.  He  said  his  lectures  had  not  been  successful  be- 
cause the  people  were  not  far  enough  advanced  to  compre- 
hend his  ideas.  It  was  wonderful,  he  said,  that  his  book 
had  not  been  adopted  and  taken  hold  of  just  like  the  Bible. 
He  considered  it  a  work  of  force  and  genius.  He  men- 
tioned twenty  places  where  he  had  lectured,  but  only  at 
one  or  two  were  the  people  sensible  enough  to  appreciate 
his  lecture.  Although  he  had  previously  devoted  much 
time  and  study  to  religion,  it  was  not  until  Moody  and 
Sankey  held  meetings  in  Chicago  that  he  began  to  lecture. 
Being  an  usher  at  the  meeting-places,  he  concluded  he  was 
equal  to  either  Moody  or  Sankey ;  and  the  result  was  that 
he  abandoned  the  law-business  and  went  into  that  of  the- 
ology. According  to  his  statement,  he  first  lectured  at 
Evanston;  thence  he  visited  and  lectured  at  Racine,  Mil- 
waukee, Kalamazoo,  Ann  Arbor,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleve- 
land, Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Albany.  He  next 
lectured  in  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
New  York  City,  whence  he  came  to  Washington. 
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Most  of  the  time  while  here  he  was  selling  his'  lectures 
among  church-going  people  and  employes  in  the  depart- 
ments. He  said  he  had  no  trouble  in  selling  his  hooks  at 
twenty-five  cents;  that  few  persons  asked  him  much  about 
the  work,  and  he  realized  seventy-five  dollars  from  this 
source  in  Washington.  He  next  visited  and  lectured  in 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  He  came  back 
through  New  York,  Syracuse  and  Niagara  Falls,  and  vis- 
ited Wisconsin.  After  leaving  Milwaukee  and  visiting  his 
father  at  Freeport,  III.,  he  lectured  in  Rock  Island,  Daven- 
port, Dubuque,  Beloit,  Janesville  and  Watertown.  Re- 
turning to  Milwaukee,  he  opened  a  law-office  and  made 
some  money.  He  soon  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  remain- 
ed some  time  selling  his  books,  and  lie  also  lectured  in  dif- 
ferent towns  in  Missouri.  Thence  lie  went  to  Chicago, 
where  he  solicited  for  two  life-insurance  companies  am! 
made  enough  money  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes.  He  started 
immediately  for  Boston,  where  he  remained  a  few  months 
and  then  proceeded  to  Xew  York  to  take  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. • 

Guiteau's  subsequent  career  is  too  well  known  to  require 
more  of  his  statement.  He  related  several  incidents  of  his 
journeys,  and  .-ays  that  he  was  enabled  to  travel  from 
Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Albany,  X.  Y.,  without  paying  any  fare. 

"How  did  you  manage  it?''  lie  was  asked. 

"  Easy  enough,"  said  Guiteau.  "  When  the  conductor 
would  come  around  and  ask  me  for  my  ticket,  I  would 
just  tell  him  J  was  a  theologian  lecturing  for  the  Lord. 
1  conductors  are  very  clever  fellows,  and   are  generally 

Christians.  I  travelled  free  until  once  I  was  on  a  train 
going  into  Newark,  Although  I  told  the  conductor  I  was 
lecturing  for   the    Lord,  he   -aid   I   would   have  to  paw       \  | 
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I  had  no  money,  he  told  the  brakesman  to  turn  me  over  to 
an  officer  at  the  next  station.  As  soon  as  the  conductor 
left  the  car,  and  the  brakesman  went  to  fix  the  fire  in  the 
stove,  I  went  out  on  the  platform,  and  after  getting  down 
on  the  lowest  step  let  go.  I  did  not  think  it  would  hurt 
me,  but  it  shook  me  up  and  tore  my  coat  when  I  struck 
the  ground. "  Guiteau  said  the  train  was  running  thirty 
miles  an  hour  when  he  jumped  off,  but  he  was  determined 
not  to  be  turned  over  to  a  policeman. 

Guiteau  had  been  a  member  of  the  notorious  Oneida 
Community,  which  he  left  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  Noyes,  the  chief  of  the  order.  Shortly 
after  that  he  issued  the  following  circular  against  the  Com- 
munity : 

"Whereas  the  Oneida  Community  is  among  the  most 
spiritual  and  social  despotisms  of  this  nineteenth  century; 
and  whereas  in  social  matters  they  are  constantly  violating 
the  most  sacred  laws  of  God  and  man ;  and  whereas  for 
the  sake  of  ruined  and  oppressed  women,  and  for  the  good 
of  society  At  large,  said  Community  ought  to  be  i  cleaned 
out/  Therefore  let  all  good  people  frown  upon  such  out- 
rageous practices ;  let  merchants  refuse  to  deal  with  them  ; 
let  the  press,  bench  and  pulpit  denounce  with  righteous 
indignation  such  a  terrible  despotism,  remembering  them 
that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them.  Let  the  "religious 
and  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation  be  awakened  at  such 
gross  licentiousness;  let  the  proper  civil  officers  at  once 
commence  criminal  proceedings  against  the  leaders  of  that 
Community  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  '  wiped  out '  and  the 
dignity  of  the  law  vindicated. 

"Reader,  What  say  you?  Shall  it  be  done?  Stand  to 
your  convictions,  and  it  will  be." 
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According  to  Guiteau's  statement,  he  worked  in  the 
Oneida  Community  for  some  time  and  let  Noyea  have  the 
use  of  his  money,  amounting  to  about  six  hundred  dollars. 
Alter  realizing  the  true  character  of  the  Community  and 
the  practices — which  he  terms  horrible — among  them,  he 
concluded  to  abandon  their  society.  Noycs  refunded  his 
money,  but  refused  to  allow  him  any  interest  or  to  give 
him  anything  as  compensation  for  the  work  he  had  done 
This  irritated  Guiteau,  who  instituted  suit  to  recover  what 
he  says  was  due  him  and  unlawfully  withheld  by  > 
It  was  at  this  time  he  published  the  above  circular,  but  was 
induced  to  drop  the  contest. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1868,  Charles  Guiteau  wrote  a 
letter  from  New  York  City  to  his  sister  in  Chicago,  and 
among  other  things  said  : 

"  I  don' t  know  when  my  claim  against  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity will  be  settled.  I  sent  them  a  formal  statement  of 
account,  but  they  thus  far  refuse  to  recognize  it.  J  have 
not  the  means  to  litigate*  the  claim,  and  if  I  had,  I  don't 
know  as   I  should  do  it."  . 

In  concluding  his  letter  Guiteau  gave  his  address,  "Care 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Xo.  161  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City." 

The  above  characterizes  the  assassin  more  than  anything 
else. 

The  Government  was  active  to  break  down  the  insanity 
oe  of  the  accused.  Physicians  were  employed  to  visit 
the  jail  and  examine  Guiteau's  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tion; and,  as  the  assassin  was  always  anxious  to  com 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Guiteau  willingly 
subjected  himself  even  to  an  examination  of  his  body. 

In  the  mean  time, Guiteau  and  his  attorney,  Mr.  Scoville, 
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made  extensive  preparations  to  meet  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  It  was  necessary  to  procure  money,  and 
Guiteau  left  no  stone  unturned,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  address  to  President  Arthur  a  letter  asking  for  money 
with  which  to  defend  himself  in  his  coming  trial.  He 
based  his  plea  on  the  ground  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
terrible  act,  Mr.  Arthur  would  never  have  become  Pres- 
ident, On  the  part  of  the  public  Guiteau  met  with  a  de- 
cided lack  of  disposition  to  contribute  to  his  needs.  The 
counsel  for  Guiteau  in  the  mean  time  prepared  a  hypothet- 
ical case  for  the  experts  who  were  to  testify  on  the  question 
of  Guiteau's  insanity.  The  parts  covered  three  points : 
first,  the  evidences  of  insanity  in  the  Guiteau  family ; 
second,  the  evidences  of  insanity  as  developed  in  the 
assassin's  eventful  history  ;  third,  the  evidences  of  insanity 
in  Guiteau's  actions  just  prior  to  the  shooting  of  President 
Garfield,  his  utterances  after  the  deed,  and  his  communica- 
tion to  his  counsel  and  the  public  press. 

The  criminal  court-room  was,  after  the  sudden  close  of 
the  Star-Route  trial,  prepared  for  the  famous  trial  of  Charles 
J.  Guiteau.  The  space  without  the  rail  was  floored  over  as 
an  amphitheatre,  where  spectators,  admitted  by  card,  could 
witness  the  proceedings. 

The  great  trial  began  on  Monday,  the  14th  day  of  No- 
vember. On  that  day  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  wrote  as  follows  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the 
first  day  of  this  famous  trial : 

By  a  hurried  drive  of  the  van  Guiteau  was  carried  from 
the  jail  to  the  court-building  at  half-past  eight  o'clock 
this  morning.  This  precaution  did  not  disappoint  the  pub- 
lic, for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  has  been  but  little 
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interest   manifested  here  in  the  trial,  which   began    a 

.  this  morning,  Judge  Cox  presiding.     Possibly  four 
hundred  persons  were  present  in  the  court- room,  which  was 

crowded  to   its  full  capacity,  many  of  the  spectators  si 
ing  on  chairs  in  order  to  get  a   sight  of  Guiteau,  whose 
handcuffs  had  been  removed  as  soon  as  he  was  brought  to 
the  chair  in  front  of  the  table  where  his  counsel  sat. 

There  was  the  usual  scramble  for  front  seats  by  the  crowd, 
the  personnel  of  which  hardly  differed  from  that  usually 
seen  in  a  criminal  court  where  any  case  involving  local  or 
public  interest  is  being  tried.  Larger  and  probably  more 
enlightened  audiences  have  often  been  seen  in  the  court- 
rooms of  New  York.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  gather- 
ing in  the  court-room  was  the  unusually  large  number  of 
young  persons.  There  were  not  over  twenty  colored  persons 
among  the  spectators.  A  dozen  or  more  ladies,  including 
Mrs.  Scoville,  sister  of  the  prisoner,  were  in  the  court-room. 
There  was  a  marked  absence  of  prominent  lawyers,  and 
but  lew  men  of  note  outside  those  engaged  in  the  trial  were 
present.  Horatio  King  was  among  the  spectators,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  Assistant  Attorney-General,  was  present  as  advisory 
counsel  to  thi'  prosecution. 

The  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Corkhill,  Judge   Porter  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Davidge  of  Xew  York,  who  repr< 
I  >vernment  in  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  Smith  ha^ 
to  the  left  of  the  table,  facing  the  Judge.     Next  were  the 
counsel  for  the  accused — Mr.  Robinson  of  Washington, and 
Mr.  Scoville  of  Chicago.     Immediately  to  Mr.  Robinson's 
the  prisoner.     By  his  side  were  his  sister,  Mrs, 
Scoville,  and  then   his  brother,  John   Wilson  Guiteau  of 
Boston.      Between   the   attorney-'    table  and   the   railn 
the  forum  were  those  Bet  apart  for  the  press.     On  either 
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side  and  immediately  in  the  rear  were  seats  for  the  local 
Bar.  Farther  to  the  rear  was  the  platform  on  which  seats 
were  arranged  for  the  general  spectators. 

As  soon  as  the  main  door  opened  there  was  a  general 
rush  for  seats,  men  climbing  and  pulling  over  chairs  in 
their  haste  to  get  a  good  position  whence  they  could  hear 
the  proceedings  and  better  observe  the  actors.  Outside  of 
the  building  there  was  a  comparatively  small  crowd  anxious 
to  get  within,  which  was  impossible,  as  there  was  not  stand- 
ing-room in  the  Court.  Along  the  halls  of  the  building 
were  detectives,  policemen  and  special  officers. 

At  the  proper  time  Guiteau  was  brought  into  the  court- 
room by  a  deputy  marshal  and  three  policemen.  There 
was  a  general  murmur  among  the  crowd,  which  for  a  mo- 
ment  had  been  silent  with  intense  expectation,  and  many 
arose  to  their  feet  in  order  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  pris- 
oner. The  drawling  tones  of  the  crier  had  scarcely  died 
away  when  the  jury-list  was  called.  It  was  then  Guiteau 
entered.  His  step  was  elastic  and  his  manner  nervous. 
His  face  evidenced  fear  in  all  of  its  features.  His  eyes 
gleamed  and  danced  as  if  their  owner  were  inspired  with 
the  utmost  dread  of  some  pending  danger.  He  gave  a 
quick  but  timid  glance  at  the  crowd,  and  then  stood  with 
his  head  downward.  Immediately  the  handcuffs  were  re- 
moved, and  Guiteau  threw  his  black  slouch  hat  on  the  table, 
at  the  same  time  taking  his  seat.  Back  of  him  were  four 
officers.  The  change  in  the  prisoner's  features  was  now 
visible.  After  using  his  handkerchief  he  turned  to  the 
right  and  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Scoville  and  his  brother. 
With  the  former  he  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  for  a 
minute,  apparently  unmindful  of  the  gaze  of  those  around 
him. 
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Alter  his  fright  had  subsided  his  face  assumed  a  dull  ex- 
pression, characterized  by  a  vacant  stare,  occasionally  varied 
by  a  scowl.  He  gradually  became  more  composed ,  and  was 
for  the  first  time  seen  to  smile  when  Mr.  Robinson  began 
to  speak.  He  paid  especial  attention  to  this  lawyer.  His 
brother  gave  no  manifestation  by  act  of  the  thoughts  that 
busied  his  mind  nor  the  feelings  that  were  in  his  heart. 
Mrs.  Scoville  was  pale  yet  composed.  Her  face  was  pitiably 
sad,  and  in  her  looks  were  marks  of  anguish  deep  and  acute. 
Upon  her,  too,  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  were  riveted,  after 
they  had  rested  upon  the  form  of  her  unfortunate  brother. 
Mr.  Scoville  also  showed  by  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  the 
excitable  quickness  of  manner  that  the  occasion  and  the 
character  of  the  trial  were  such  as  to  enlist  his  own  feelings 
beyond  that  generally  entertained  by  an  attorney. 

The  spectators  were  orderly  and  good-natured,  doing 
nothing  whatever  to  infringe  upon  the  rules  of  the  Court, 
except  now  and  then  to  indulge  in  whispered  conversation 
and  laughter  at  the  different  occurrences. 

The  feature  of  the  proceedings  most  surprising,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  generally  discussed,  was  the  statement 
by  Mr.  Robinson  that  he  had  not  consulted  with  Mr. 
Scoville  \ov  several  days.  When  Mr.  Scoville  interposed 
his  objection  to  a  continuance  of  the  case,  the  fact  was  de- 
veloped that  Mr.  Robinson  had  made  the  affidavit  and 
Belected  additional  counsel  without  Mr.  Scoville'a  know- 
or  consent.  The  result  of  this  announcement  was 
that  Guiteau  and  his  two  lawyers  tried  to  address  the  Court 
at  the  same  time.  The  BCene  was  dramatic  in  the  extreme. 
Mr.   Scoville    was    somewhat   agitated;    Mr.    Robinson    was 

oool  and  assured.     Guiteau  \\;  d,  and  spoke  with 

quick,  nervous  rapidity.      This  caused    the  spectators   to 
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first  smile,  and  then  to  laugh.  Many  arose,  as  if  moved 
by  the  impulse  of  an  excitement,  and  others  looked  with  a 
curious  gaze,  as  if  bewildered  by  Guiteau's  statement  and 
unable  to  comprehend  his  purpose  or  to  solve  the  rationality 
of  his  remarks.  Men  peered  over  each  other's  shoulders, 
and  a  murmur  like  unto  that  when  the  prisoner  first  en- 
tered the  room  ran  through  the  crowd.  Here  and  there 
among  the  spectators  was  a  scowl  upon  the  face  of  some 
one,  but  the  general  expression  of  countenance  betokened 
wonder,  doubt  and  expectation  of  something  even  more 
startling  than  the  wrangle  of  associate  counsel  and  the  in- 
terposition of  their  client. 

Again  and  again  did  Guiteati  arise  to  address  the  Court, 
and  had  to  be  seated  by  the  officers,  Judge  Cox  treating 
him  with  great  courtesy,  and  at  no  time  speaking  harshly 
to  the  prisoner.  When  Guiteau  peremptorily  demanded 
that  Mr.  Robinson  get  out  of  the  case  and  say  no  more, 
as  he  was  anxious  for  his  trial,  many  lawyers  smiled  and 
others  began  to  discuss  the  prisoner's  insanity.  One  gen- 
tleman, who  had  known  him  in  Chicago,  said  the  trial  wag 
a  farce,  and  a  writ  de  lunatico  inquirendo  should  be  the 
proper  remedy  for  his  case,  as  he  regarded  hirn  crazy. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Scoville's  objection,  the  case  was  not  con- 
tinued, and  the  selection  of  a  juror  from  the  panel  of 
twenty-four  began.  In  his  remarks  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  jurors  Judge  Cox  seems  to  have  adopted  the  decis- 
ion of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  is  in  unison 
with  the  New  York  statute.  The  fact  that  the  defence 
accepted  five  and  challenged  peremptorily  only  three  out 
of  the  twenty-four  jurors  shows  that  Mr.  Scoville  will  make 
good  his  statement  in  the  Herald,  that  he  desired  good  and 
intelligent  men,  drcl  would  not  object  to  such  though  they 
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had  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion.     Of  the  twenty-four 

jurors  examined,  all  save  one,  a  mulatto  ship-cook,  had 
formed  an  opinion.  Three  said  they  were  in  favor  of  hang- 
ing the  prisoner.  One,  a  colored  man.  said  his  opinion  was 
such  that  no  amount  of  testimony  could  change  him. 

A  good  deal  of  merriment  was  caused  by  the  interroga- 
tion and  replies  in  the  examination  of  jurors. 

Of  the  five  jurors  selected,  three  are  reported  to  he  Dem- 
ocrats.  One  of  the  number  is  an  ex-Methodist  prfeacher. 
Three  of  them  have  never  had  a  lawsuit,  and  none  have 
ever  served  on  a  petit  jury. 

Owing  to  the  liberal  construction  of  the  law  and  the  de- 
sire of  Mr.  Scoville  to  go  on  with  the  ease,  it  is  probable 
that  the  remaining  jurors  will  be  secured  from  the  seventy- 
five  additional  talesmen  who  appear  in  Court  to-morrow. 

During  the  proceedings  Guiteau  was  persistent  in  urging 
his  brother  to  publish  in  the  Herald  the  speech  which  is 
given  farther  on. 

After  the  Court  adjourned  about  two  hundred  persons, 
nearly  half  of  whom  were  colored,  remained  in  front  of 
the  court-building  to  see  the  prisoner  come  out.  Guiteau 
was  quickly  escorted  to  the  van,  and  alter  being  locked  in 
the  vehicle  sped  rapidly  to  the  jail.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  comment  among  persons  in  the  crowd,  which  was  not 
composed  of  the  belter  and  more  intelligent  class  of  citi- 
zens.    One  man   was  heard  to  says 

"There  he  goes,  the  villain  !  A  pistol  in  a  thief's  hand 
will  do  aa  much  work  as  one  in  a  murderer's  hand.  I  wish 
I  could  get  a  chance  at  him. — Wait  until  tO-moiTOW  and  you 

will  see  what  a  crowd  there  is  here  to  receive  you.  We 
did  not  know  you  would  be  here  to-day." 

Another  individual  declared  that  Guiteau  was  not  insane 
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and  ought  to  be  hanged.  One  man  said  he  ought  to  be 
hung,  because  he  has  put  the  Government  to  so  much  ex- 
pense. An  aged  colored  man  said :  "  The  only  way  to  try 
this  man's  life  is  to  submit  it  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  the  only  way  to  tell 
whether  he  should  be  hung." 

There  is  every  indication  that  public  sentiment  in  Wash- 
ington is  strongly  and  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  fair  trial  and 
a  thorough  investigation  of  everything  appertaining  to  the 
questions  that  are  likely  to  be  raised. 

Guiteau  had  a  copy  of  his  book  with  him  in  Court  to- 
day, and  was  anxious  that  certain  passages  which  he  had 
marked  be  printed  with  his  speech.  The  speech  he  pre- 
pared, like  the  remarks  he  made  in  Court,  indicates  that  his 
intellectual  faculties  are  subject  to  his  feelings,  and  that  he 
is  either  affectedly  or  really  unable  to  arrange  his.  ideas  in 
proper  form,  and  his  statements  are  tumbled  together  in 
disorder. 

Another  correspondent  describes  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  day  of  the  trial,  as  follows: 

At  ten  o'clock  precisely  the  Judge,  Walter  S.  Cox,  entered 
the  court-room,  and  the  Court  wTas  declared  formally  opened 
by  the  crier,  in  the  old  Norman  form.  Immediately  there- 
after the  prisoner  Guiteau  was  brought  into  the  court-room 
by  the  Marshal  and  his  deputies. 

He  looked  in  much  better  condition  physically  and  other- 
wise than  when  he  last  appeared  in  the  same  room  to  plead 
to  the  indictment.  Still,  he  had  the  same  restless,  furtive 
expression — as  of  a  hunted  wolf — which  characterized  him 
before.  He  was  at  once  relieved  of  his  handcuffs,  and  he 
took  his  seat  beside  his  sister. 
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One  of  his  first  movements  was  to  thrust  his  hand  into 
one  of  his  pockets  and  half  take  out  a  roll  of  paper.  Mr. 
Scoville,  however,  in  dumb  play,  ordered  him  to  put  it  back, 
and  he  did  so. 

District  Attorney  Corkhill,  as  soon  as  the  Court  was  called 
to  order,  staled  that  the  Government  was  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  trial  of  Charles  J.  Guiteau. 

Mr.  Robinson  rose  and  said  that  when  he  had  been  as- 
signed to  this  case  neither  of  the  eminent  counsel  now 
assisting  in  the  prosecution  had  been  retained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  the  time  referred  to  also  a  gentleman  in 
Chicago  had  been  expected  to  assist  in  the  defence.  Shortly 
afterward  it  had  been  stated  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
be  present.  The  presence  of  the  able  counsel  whose  ser- 
vices the  Government  had  been  able  to  command,  whatever 
other  advantages  it  might  possess,  did  not  make  him  (Rob- 
inson) feel  more  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  defence. 
It  would  be  truly  remarkable  if  he  were  not  very  sensible 
of  the  great  disparity  of  force  which  had  been  created  by 
the  addition  to  the  prosecution.  A  few  days  ago  His  Honor 
had  been  kind  enough  to  express  his  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  at  liberty  to  accede  to  his  request  for  an  extension  of 
time,  and  had  suggested  that  he  could  assign  the  defence 
additional  counsel.  As  soon  as  it  had  been  in  his  (Robin- 
son's) power  he  had  sought  the  aid  of  such  additional  coun- 
sel. He  had  applied  to  a  well-known  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict Bar  and  laid  before  him  the  situation  of  the  case, 
stating  to  him  that  it  was  absolutely  imperative  that  he 
should  have  a.-sistance.  The  gentleman  in  question  has 
said  that  he  did  not  sec  how  he  could  at  this  time  come 
into  the  case.  He  had  then  asked  the  gentleman  whether 
he  could  do   so   in  two  week.-,  and  whether   he  w<n;!<!  if  he 
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was  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Court.  He,  therefore,  was 
going  to  ask  His  Honor  to  give  him  the  time  necessary  for 
the  Court  to  make  the  order.  It  would  be  remarkable  if 
in  this  case,  in  which  he  was  practically  alone,  he  would  not 
have  assistance.  On  the  day  of  the  prisoner's  arraignment 
Mr.  Scoville  had  stated  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  criminal  law.  The  relationship  of  that  gentle- 
man to  the  accused  also  disqualified  him,  in  the  estimate  of 
many,  from  rendering  that  assistance  which  he  (Mr.  Robin- 
son) required  as  an  associate.  For  the  fair  trial  of  this  man 
assistance  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  had  no  other  mo- 
tive than  to  acquit  himself  faithfully  to  the  profession.  He 
had  other  grounds  upon  which  to  base  his  request  for  the 
delay.  There  were  at  least  three  material  witnesses  for  the 
defence  who  were  absent  from  this  district,  and  could  cer- 
tainly not  be  here  before  the  1st  of  December.  He  would 
give  the  names  of  those  witnesses  to  the  Court,  and  he 
would  make  an  affidavit  of  the  fact  if  the  prosecution 
required  it.  He  then  filed  the  affidavit  to  which  he  had 
referred,  preferring  doing  that  to  reading  it  himself. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Robinson  taken  his  seat  than  the 
prisoner  rose  and  in  an  excited  manner  addressed  the  Court, 
and  stated  that  he  wished  to  be  heard.  In  vain  Mr.  Scoville 
endeavored  to  make  him  resume  his  seat  and  remain  quiet. 
He  was  irrepressible.  In  a  nervous  but  pretty  distinct 
manner  he  proceeded  with  his  speech  as  follows: 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  my  counsel,  Mr.  Robinson,  in- 
tended this  morning  to  make  an  application  for  postpone- 
ment, and  I  desire  to  be  heard  in  my  own  behalf  in  this 
matter  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  case.  I  am  charged 
here  with  a  murderous  attempt,  and  I  desire  to  be  heard  in 
my  own  behalf." 
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The  Court.  This  is  not  a  proper  time  to  enter  upon  the 
defence.  The  only  question  before  the  Court  is  whether  fur- 
fchei  time  should  be  allowed  counsel  to  prepare  for  the  defence. 

The  Prisoner  (emphatically).  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
do  not  want  further  time.  We  are  ready  to  try  this  case 
now.  (To  a  deputy  marshal  who  endeavored  to  restrain 
the  prisoner):   Will  you   be  quiet? 

The  Court.  The  question  is  whether  further  time  ought 
to  be  allowed  the  counsel. 

ll\e  Prisoner  (persistently).  I  do  not  want  that,  if  the 
Court  please. 

The  District  Attorney.  The  Government  must  insist,  as 
far  as  it  can,  on  this  trial  proceeding  now.  The  Court 
will  recollect  that  the  Government,  as  represented  by 
Your  Honor,  has  extended  to  the  defence  all  the  courtesy, 
all  the  liberality,  that  could  possibly  be  demanded  by  any 
prisoner.  This  crime  was  committed  on  the  2!  <  f  July 
last.  The  prisoner  was  arraigned  on  the  8th  of  October. 
lie  was  at  that  time  represented  by  counsel — by  counsel  of 
reputation,  of  ability — a  gentleman  fully  able  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  ease,  notwithstanding  his  relations  to  the 
prisoned.  The  time  iixed  for  the  trial  on  that  occasion  was 
with  the  understanding  that  the  trial  was  to  pro- 
ceed on  that  day.  When  the  statement  was  made  that  the 
primmer  was  unable  to  procure  the  attendance  of  witlK 
Your  Honor  not  only  ordered  'lie  processes  of  the  Court  to 
which  the  prisoner  was  e^itled,  but  allowed  him  the  same 
right  ad  the  Government  had  to  have  the  expenses  of  his 
witnesses  paid  oy  the  United  States.  The  Government 
Could  never  gel  t>>  trial  in  a  case  of  this  importance  if  Biich 
n  g  are  now  alleged  were  regarded  as  sufficient   for 

ontinuance  oi  It   may  well  be  that  with  all 
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Mr.  Robinson's  ability  he  may  shrink  from  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  going  on  with  the  case.  Almost  any  lawyer 
would  shrink,  and  prefer  to  have  more  time  in  such  a  case. 
But  there  are  other  interests  which  must  be  considered.  A 
great  crime  has  been  committed.  There  is  a  public  demand 
that  if  this  prisoner  be  guilty  he  should  be  punished,  and 
if  not  guilty  that  the  jury  should  say  so.  Mr.  Robinson 
says  that  he  has  consulted  with  an  eminent  gentleman  whom 
lie  wishes  to  have  associated  with  him,  and  who  will  give 
him  an  answer  at  some  future  time.  That  is  a  matter  which 
could  have  been  presented  to  Your  Honor  at  the  time  that 
the  trial-day  was  fixed. 

The  witnesses  are  here  from  great  distances,  and  at  great 
expense  to  the  Government  and  to  the  great  injury  of  their 
private  business.  No  less  than  twenty  witnesses  have  called 
upon  me  this  morning  begging  to  be  relieved  from  attend- 
ance on  the  trial.  They  are  here  by  process  of  the  Court, 
in  obedience  to  its  order.  They  are  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  as  witnesses,  both  for  prosecution  and  de- 
fence. A  continuance  of  the  case  would  do  no  good.  It 
would  accomplish  nothing  except  the  allowing  of  Mr. 
Robinson  (as  he  says)  to  prepare  his  case  properly.  He 
says  that  there  are  three  important  witnesses  whose  names 
he  declines  to  divulge  lest  their  publication  might  interfere 
with  their  coming.  If,  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  it 
should  be  found  that  these  witnesses  are  not  here,  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Court  can  enforce  their  attendance  without  any 
trouble.  We  are  ready  this  morning  to  proceed  with  the  tri- 
al, and  if  an  emergency  should  arise  during  the  progress  of 
the  case  requiring  the  compulsion  of  a  witness's  attendance, 
he  can  be  brought  here  through  the  process  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Robinson.     I  will   now  swear  to  the  affidavit,  and 
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will  give  to  the  Court  the  names  of  three  witnesses,  from 
which  the  Court  will  see  that  it  is  impracticable  to  have 
them  here  now,  but  that  they  can  be  here  in  the  course  of 
the  next  three  weeks.  If  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  carry 
this  case  over  to  the  next  term,  I  would  not  want  to  do  it. 
I  wish  it  begun  in  this  term,  that  a  jury  shall  be  obtained, 
and  that  we  shall  have  a  week  before  the  trial  begins.  In 
asking  for  this  assignment  of  counsel  it  will  be  obvious,  as 
soon  as  I  give  the  name  of  the  gentleman,  that  I  am  asking 
for  an  auxiliary  which  will  be  accepted  by  this  community 
as  a  guarantee  (I  trust  I  may  say  without  presumption,  an 
additional  guarantee)  of  the  character  and  integrity  of  this 
defence. 

Mr.  Robinson  proceeded  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and  swore 
to  the  affidavit,  which  he  then  handed  to  the  Judge. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged  the  prisoner  (Guiteau)  was 
making  very  active  demonstrations  toward  another  out- 
break, but  was  restrained  by  Mr.  Scoville  and  two 
deputy  marshals,  who  were  standing  directly  behind 
him. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  rose  and  said:  "  This  is  a  proceeding 
which  is  at  least  peculiar  if  not  unprecedented.  It  is  very 
remarkable  indeed  that  an  application  of  this  kind  should 
be  made  and  that  I  should  have  had  no  previous  notice4  of 
it — that  1  should  not  even  be  permitted  to  see  the  affidavit 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  court/7 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  no  earthly  objection  to  your 
ig  it. 

Mr.  Scoville.  Very  well.     Wail  a  moment,     T  Bay  that 

this    is   an    unprecedented    proceeding.      Your    Honor    is 

aware  thai    I   have  been  here  sis  weeks,  leaving  my  busi- 

I   home  at   great   disadvantage  to  myself,  and  solely 
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from  a  sense  of  personal  duty  which  I  could  not  shirk.  I 
have  undertaken,  in  good  faith,  to  prepare  for  this  defence. 
I  have  my  witnesses  subpoenaed  and  have  done  my  best  to 
be  ready.  I  understand  full  well  that  I  am  not  competent 
for  a  criminal  trial  of  this  kind.  I  supposed  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Robinson — who  is  competent,  as  I  have 
understood— we  could  safely  go  to  trial.  I  care  nothing 
about  prestige  in  this  matter.  I  simply  want  to  have  what 
is  done  openly  and  in  order.  Personally,  I  am  willing  to 
confine  my  work  to  the  subpoenaing  of  witnesses.  I  seek 
no  notoriety.  I  only  ask  that  justice  may  be  done  and 
that  the  character  of  this  man  may  be  vindicated.  I  shall 
withdraw  from  the  case  if  the  defence  is  to  proceed  longer 
in  this  manner.  I  will  give  whatever  information  I  have 
to  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  I  will  step  out.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  this  case  continued,  and  the  prisoner  does  not 
want  to  have  it  continued.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman 
who  Mr.  Robinson  says  has  been  consulted.  The  fact,  at 
least,  should  have  been  communicated  to  me.  I  have  had 
no  communication  from  Mr.  Robinson  for  the  last  four 
days,  although  I  have  sought  him.  I  certainly  should 
have  had  conference  with  him  at  least  with  reference  to 
the  testimony  and  to  the  management  of  the  case.  I 
hoped  for  Mr.  Robinson's  assistance  in  this  case,  or,  at 
least,  I  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  assist  him.  If  that  can- 
not be  done,  I  cannot  help  it.  All  that  I  have  to  say  is 
that  I  am,  in  my  feeble  manner,  ready  for  trial.  I  do  not 
want  the  case  continued.  I  do  not  want  any  further  con- 
nection with  the  case  unless,  when  a  motion  is  to  be  made, 
I  am  advised  of  it  long  enough  beforehand  to  know  some- 
thing about  it.  Unless  the  defence  can  go  on  harmoniously 
with  me  in  it  I  will  withdraw. 
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Gniteaa  again  managed  to  get  on  hie  feet  as  Mr.  Scoville 
sat  down,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  motion  of  his  clinched 
fist, 

"I  endorse  every  word  of  that,  and  I  tell  Mr.  Robinson 
that  if  he  does  not  do  this  thing  just  as  I  want  it  done,  he 
can  get  out  of  the  case.     That  is  short." 

Mr.  Robinson  rose  to  address  the  Court. 

GhiJteau  (persistently).  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more 
speeches  of  Mr.  Robinson's.  I  want  him  to  get  out  of  the 
case.  (To  the  deputy  marshals,  who  are  pulling  him  back 
into  his  seat):  Let  me  alone.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
with   me  here. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  must  express  my  unaffected  regret  that 
it  should  be  supposed  by  Mr.  Scoville  that  I  intended  any 
spect  to  him.  I  told  him  some  time  ago  that  I  wanted 
assistance,  and  he  knew,  of  course,  that  I  wanted  an  exten- 
sion of  time.  The  Court  will  see  the  great  delicacy  which 
I  had  in  regard  to  the  name  of  the  counsel  whom  I  wish 
to  have  assigned.  I  had  to  see  the  gentleman  and  t<>  pr  ss 
and  urge  him,  and  when  I  came  into  Court  this  morning  I 
was  fresh  from  an  interview  with  this  gentleman  which  jus- 
tified me  in  making  this  application.  I  am  very  sorry  not 
to  have  seen  .Mr.  Scoville  for  the  past  two  or  three  day-. 
but  it  was  only  because  I  have  been  employed  in  preparing 
for  the  defence.  I  should  have  been  happy  to  meet  him. 
I  did  not  intend  him  the'  least  disrespect.  I  have  thought 
very  seriously  over  the  matter,  and  I  know  that  what  I 
have  asked  is  indispensable.  I  will  give  the  name  of  the 
counsel  as  soon  a-  1  know  that   he  can  I  I  am 

sure  that  hi-  assignment  will  strengthen  the  defence,  espe- 
cially where  if  most  needs  strengthening. 

The  Court.  The  trouble  is,  that   I  have  no  assurance  that 
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at  the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  this  gentleman  will 
go  into  the  case. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  give  you  my  assurance  that,  if  ordered 
by  the  Court,  he  will  feel  the  obligation  to  accept  the  assign- 
ment. 

The  Court.  There  is  this  much  to  be  said  about  this  ap- 
plication :  The  time  that  was  first  fixed  for  the  trial  was 
a  week  sooner  than  the  time  asked  by  Mr.  Scoville,  and 
when  Mr.  Robinson  was  assigned  to  the  case  he  was  not 
granted,  by  a  week,  the  extension  of  time  which  he  ask- 
ed. So  that  the  present  application  is  not  for  any  longer 
time  than  was  originally  asked  by  Mr.  Robinson.  I  feel 
very  much  the  embarrassment  of  the  question.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  trial  should  proceed  without  delay,  and  I 
intend  that  it  shall  proceed  without  unnecessary  delay.  I 
intend,  also,  that  the  prisoner  shall  have  a  fair  trial,  and 
that  the  reproof  shall  not  rest  upon  the  Court  that  the 
prisoner  was  sent  to  the  gallows  without  a  fair  trial  in  order 
to  appease  public  indignation.  My  inclination  is  to  allow 
a  week's  time  to  Mr.  Robinson,  which  is  the  time  originally 
asked  by  him.  I  shall  assign  the  counsel  of  whom  he  has 
spoken  to  assist  him,  leaving  that  counsel  to  make  his 
arrangements  to  come  into  the  case  (if  he  cannot  do  so 
sooner)  in  two  weeks'  time.  I  do  not  think  that  I  should 
give  any  more  indulgence  than  this,  and  I  find  embarrass- 
ment in  giving  that  much. 

Guiteau  (escaping  the  control  of  the  deputy  marshals 
and  getting  to  his  feet).  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Robinson  to 
act  as  my  counsel. 

Mr.  Scoville  rises  and  attempts  to  speak. 

Guiteau  persists  in  addressing  the  Court,  and  goes  on  : 
"I    want  to    say,  emphatically,   that  Mr.   Robinson  came 
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into  the  case  without  my  consent.  I  know  nothing  about 
him,  and  I  do  not  like  the  way  he  talks.  I  ask  him  per- 
emptorily [pronouncing  this  word  '  pre-emptorily  ']  to  retire, 
I  expect  in  some  time  to  have  money  to  employ  any  coun- 
sel that  I  please.     I  am  not  a  beggar  nor  a  pauper." 

Guiteau  was  made  to  resume  his  seat,  and  Mr.  Scoville 
said  :  "I  do  hope  that  the  Court  will  consider  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least  my  position  in  this  case.  The  only  near  rela- 
tives of  the  prisoner  here  present  are  his  brother  and  his 
sister,  and  they  will  endorse  all  that  I  say.  In  our  opinion 
the  prisoner  is  not  a  person  fit  to  take  charge  of  or  to  ar- 
range or  to  dictate  his  defence.  Those  who  are  responsible 
for  that  defence  are  the  persons  whom  I  have  named.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  in  the  assignment  of  counsel  at  least 
the  name  of  the  person  proposed  should  be  communicated 
to  some  of  us." 

The  Court.  Of  course  it  shall  be. 

Mr.  Scoville.  Yes,  Your  Honor,  but  I  do  not  want  it 
arranged  until  we  know  it  in  advance.  I  do  not  want 
Mr.  Robinson  or  any  other  man  to  come  in  here  and  sug- 
gest the  name  of  a  counsel,  and  arrange  with  him,  with- 
out the  near  relatives  of  the  prisoner  knowing  the  names 
or  circumstances  until  it  is  too  laic. 

Quiteau  (again  succeeding  in  eluding  the  efforts  of  the 
deputy  marshals,  and  speaking  very  excitedly).  I  do  not 
want  Mr.  Robinson  in  this  case  at  all.  I  will  not  have 
him  [emphasizing  this  with  motions  of  his  clenched  lists]. 
That's  peremptory  [turning  to  Scoville].  I  will  not  have 
him. 

Mr.  Scoville.  Your  Honor  is  aware  that  I  came  here  un- 
acquainted with  a  Bingle  member  of  the  Bar  with  one  ex- 
ception— Mr.  Merrick.      I  went  to  Mr.  Merrick   and  asked 
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him  whether  he  would  accept  an  assignment  by  the  Court. 
He  said  that  his  arrangements  were  such  for  several  weeks 
that  he  could  not  do  it.  At  the  same  time  I  understood 
from  Mr.  Merrick  that  if  the  trial  could  be  fixed  far  enough 
ahead,  so  that  he  could  attend  to  it  consistently  with  his 
other  engagements,  he  would  take  part  in  the  defence. 
Now,  if  the  case  is  to  be  continued  from  time  to  time  for 
the  accommodation  or  satisfaction  of  any  one,  can  it  not  be 
for  the  accommodation  and  satisfaction  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tives of  the  prisoner?  Again,  when  Mr.  Merrick  declined 
I  applied  to  General  Butler,  whose  reply  was  substantially 
the  same  as  Mr.  Merrick's.  All  this  was  done  by  authority 
of  the  nearest  relatives,  the  responsible  persons  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  criminal.  I  am  also  informed  au- 
thoritatively that  General  Butler  will  come  into  the  case  if 
he  gets  sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  it.  Which  of  the  two 
would  be  better  counsel  for  the  prisoner — General  Butler 
or  the  person  proposed  by  Mr.  Robinson  unknown  to  me — 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  this  :  that  General  Butler 
is  the  choice  of  the  prisoner's  relatives  and  of  the  prisoner 
himself.  If  the  matter  is  to  be  continued,  let  it  be  con- 
tinued long  enough,  so  that  we  can  get  such  counsel  as  we 
want,  and  we  will  be  prepared  with  counsel  who  will  be  fit 
to  cope  with  the  eminent  counsel  on  the  other  side.  We 
do  not  want  the  Court  to  assign  counsel.  We  will  employ 
counsel  ourselves  if  the  case  be  continued. 

The  Court.  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  in  the  matter.  I 
think,  however,  that  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  prisoner  and 
his  relatives  for  the  case  to  proceed,  I  shall  allow  it  to  go 
on  now.  After  a  jury  is  obtained  and  the  testimony  for  the 
prosecution  is  put  in,  then  if  Mr.  Robinson  needs  time  to 
prepare  his  case  I  will  give  him  time. 
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Guiteau  (again  getting  on  his  feet).  I  peremptorily  ask 
this  honorable  Court — 

Before  he  could  get  any  further  the  deputy  marshals  pulled 
him  into  his  seat,  in  spite  of  his  resistance  and  his  telling 
them  to  mind  their  own  business. 

Mr.  Scoville.  I  will  not  go  into  the  empanelling  of  the 
jury  until  I  know  who  is  to  be  the  additional  counsel  for 
the  defence. 

Guiteau  here  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  get  to  his  feet 
again,  but  the  deputy  marshals  kept  him  down,  and  he  could 
only  remonstrate  with  them  and  repeat  the  order  that  they 
should  mind  their  own  business. 

The  Court  (decisively).  Let  the  case  be  commenced  to-day. 

Guiteau  made  another  struggle  to  be  heard,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  asked  the  Court  to  direct  Guiteau  to  take  his 
seat  and  to  keep  it.     The  Court  gave  that  order. 

Guiteau  (obeying  it).  I  will  do  what  the  Court  says, 
but  not  what  the  gentleman  [the  District  Attorney]  says. 

The  Court.  I  will  give  Mr.  Robinson  whatever  time  I 
can  give  him  to  digest  his  case,  and  to  endeavor  to  make 
an  arrangement  for  assistance  too.  I  think  that  he  will 
have  time  to  do  so  before  the  case  for  the  prosecution  is 
closed. 

J//-.  Robinson.  I  wish  to  make  an  explanation  of  what 
has  occurred  to-day.  Jt  was  simply  out  of  my  power  to 
avoid  it.  I  have  been  industriously  occupied  in  trying  to 
get  other  counsel  into  the  case.  If  I  had  met  Mr.  Scoville 
1  would  have  spoken  to  him  about  it,  but  I  could  not  an- 
ticipate that  he  would  have  objected  to  it. 

Guiieau  (again  breaking  in).  We  have  a  right,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, to  Beled  out  own  help,  and  we  do  not  want  you;  that 
i>  -  :  t led. 
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Mr.  Scoville.  I  am  not  going  into  the  case  until  we  have 
the  name  of  the  counsel  it  is  now  proposed  to  bring  in. 
I  will  not  put  a  question  to  a  juror  before  knowing 
that. 

The  Court  No  counsel  can  come  into  the  case  without 
your  consent. 

Mr.  Scoville  (resignedly).  Very  well. 

Guiteau  (again  up).  I  say  the  same.  (To  the  deputy 
marshals  who  were  pulling  him  back) :  Can  you  not  mind 
your  own  business?    I  am  in  the  presence  of  the  Court. 

The  District  Attorney.  Then  I  understand  it  to  be  the 
decision  of  Your  Honor  that  the  trial  shall  now  proceed  ? 

The  Court.  Yes;  let  the  trial  proceed,  and  when  the 
testimony  for  the  prosecution  is  in  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give  counsel  for  the  defence  time  to  prepare  their  proofs. 

The  District  Attorney.  There  is  no  objection  to  that. 

The  jury  panel  was  then  sworn,  and  the  first  juror,  D. 
Lewis  Blackford,  took  the  witness-stand.  Before  ques- 
tioning him  as  to  whether  he  had  formed  an  opinion  about 
the  case,  Judge  Cox  stated  that  he  desired  to  address  a  few 
observations  to  the  jury. 

"  Under  the  constitution,"  he  said,  "  the  prisoner  is  en- 
titled to  be  tried  by  an  impartial  jury.  But  an  idea  pre- 
vails that  any  impression  or  opinion,  however  lightly 
formed  or  feebly  held,  disqualifies  from  serving  in  the 
character  of  an  impartial  juror.  This  is  an  error.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  says :  '  In  these  days  of  newspaper 
enterprise  and  universal  education  every  case  of  public 
interest  is  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  the  intelligent  people  in  the  vicinity,  and 
scarcely  one  can  be  found  among  those  best  fitted  for  jurors 
who  has  not  read  or  heard  of  it,  and  who  has  not  some  im- 
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pression  or  some  opinion  in  respect  to  its  merits.'  If  the 
prevalent  idea  I  have  mentioned  were  correct,  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  most  illiterate  and  uninformed  people  in  the 
community  would  be  the  best  qualified  to  discharge  duties 
which  require  some  intelligence  and  information.  It  is 
now  generally,  if  not  universally,  agreed  that  such  opinions 
or  impressions  as  are  merely  gathered  from  newspapers  or 
public  report,  and  are  mere  hypothetical  or  conditional 
opinions,  dependent  upon  the  truth  of  the  reports,  and  not 
so  fixed  as  to  prevent  one  from  giving  a  fair  and  impartial 
hearing  to  the  accused,  and  rendering  a  verdict  according 
to  the  evidence,  do  not  disqualify.  On  the  other  hand, 
fixed  and  decided  opinions  against  the  accused,  which 
would  have  to  be  overcome  before  one  could  feel  im- 
partial, and  which  would  resist  the  force  of  evidence  for 
the  accused,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  impartiality 
that  the  law  requires.  There  is  a  natural  reluctance  to 
serve  on  a  case  like  this,  and  a  disposition  to  seek  to  be 
excused  on  the  ground  of  having  formed  an  opinion,  when 
in  fact  no  real  disqualification  exists.  But  it  is  your  duty 
as  good  citizens  to  assist  the  Court  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  just  such  cases  unless  you  are  positively  disquali- 
fied, and  1  shall  expect  you  on  your  consciences  to  anBWei 
fairly  as  to  the  question  of  impartiality  according  to  the 
explanation   of  it   which   I   have  given   to   vou." 

The  panel  was  exhausted  after  five  jurors  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  at  the  suggestion  of'  the  District  Attorney  an 
order  was  issued  for  the  drawing  of  seventy-five  additional 
names  from  the  box,  and,  it  having  been  agreed  that  the 
sittings  of  the  Court  Bhould  be  from  tvn  a.  m.  to  three 
p.m.  daily,  allowing  half  an  hour  for  recess,  the  Court  at 
five   minutes  past   one  adjourned. 
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The  following  is  the  full  text  of  Guiteau's  address,  which 
he  desired  to  deliver  in  court  on  the  first  day  of  the  trial, 
but  was  not  permitted  : 

"If  the  Court  please,  I  desire  to  address  Your  Honor 
at  the  threshold  of  this  case.     I  am  in  the  presence  of  this 
honorable  Court  charged  with  'maliciously  and  wickedly 
murdering  one  James  A.  Garfield/     Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd,   because  General   Garfield   died   from   malpractice. 
The  syllogism  to  prove  it  is  this :  Three  weeks  after  he 
was  shot  his   physicians  held  a  careful   examination  and 
officially   decided    he   would   recover.     Two    months  after 
this  official  announcement  he  died.     Therefore,  according 
to  his  own  physicians,  he  was  not  fatally  shot.     The  doc- 
tors who  mistreated  him  ought  to  bear  the  odium  of  his 
death,  and  not  his  assailant.     They  ought  to  be  indicted 
for  murdering  James  A.  Garfield,  and  not  me.     But  I  have 
been  indicted  and  must  stand  my  trial  for  the  alleged  hom- 
icide.    General  Garfield  was  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  am  one  of  the  men  who  made  him  President.     His 
nomination  was  an  accident,  his  election  the  result  of  the 
greatest  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Stalwarts,  and  his  re- 
moval a  special  providence.     General  Garfield  was  a  good 
man,  but  a  weak  politician.     Being  President,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  do  vast  harm  to  the  Republic,  and  he  was  doing 
it  by  the  unwise  use  of  patronage,  and  the  Lord  and  I  took 
the  responsibility   of   removing  him.      I   certainly   never 
would   have  sought  to  remove  him  on  my  own  account. 
Why  should  I  shoot  him  ?     He  never  harmed  me.     From 
him  I  expected  an  important  office.     I  considered  him  my 
political  and  personal  friend.     But  my  duty  to  the  Lord 
and  to  the  American  people  overcame  my  personal  feeling, 
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and  I  sought  to  remove  him.  Not  being  a  marksman,  he 
was  not  fatally  shot ;  but  incompetent  physicians  finished 
the  work,  and  they,  and  not  me,  are  responsible  for  his 
death.  Nothing  but  the  political  situation  last  spring  jus- 
tified General  Garfield's  removal. 

"The  break  in  the  Republican  party  last  spring  was 
widening  week  by  week,  and  I  foresaw  a  civil  war.  My 
inspiration  was  to  remove  the  late  President  at  once,  and 
thereby  close  the  breach  before  it  got  so  wide  that  nothing 
but  another  heartrending  and  desolating  war  could  close  it. 
The  last  war  cost  the  nation  a  million  of  men  and  a  billion 
of  money.  The  Lord  wanted  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
this  desolation,  and  inspired  me  to  execute  his  will.  Why 
did  he  inspire  me  in  preference  to  any  one  else?  Because 
I  had  the  brains  and  nerve  probably  to  do  the  work.  The 
Lord  does  not  employ  incompetent  persons  to  serve  him. 
He  uses  the  best  material  he  can  find.  No  doubt  there 
were  thousands  of  Republicans  that  felt  as  I  did  about 
General  Garfield  wrecking  the  Republican  party  last  spring, 
and  had  they  the  conception,  the  nerve,  the  brains  and  the 
opportunity  they  would  have  removed  him.  I,  of  all  the 
world,  was  the  only  man  who  had  the  conception.  On 
the  trial  of  my  ease  I  propose  to  summon  some  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties, 
also  the  leading  New  York  and  Washington  editors,  to 
show  the  political  situation  and  the  perils  which  surrounded 
the  Republic  last  spring.  I  propose  to  go  into  this  branch 
of  my  defence  exhaustively. 

"Another  reason  the  Lord  inspired  me  to  remove  the 
President  in  preference  to  Borne  one  else  is  because  he 
wished  to  circulate  toy  theological  work,  The  Truth.  Thin 
book   was  written    to  save  souls,  and    not   for   money,  and 
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the  Lord  in  circulating  the  book  is  after  souls.  By  ir  ii« 
preaches  the  Gospel  and  prepares  the  world  for  their  judg- 
ment, which  some  people  think,  and  with  reason,  is  not 
far  distant.  I  have  been  delayed  in  getting  out  a  new 
edition  of  this  book,  which  will  include  a  graphic  narra- 
tive of  my  life,  but  I  expect  it  will  be  issued  shortly. 
More  than  one  hundred  witnesses  have  been  summoned 
by  the  prosecution.  Two-thirds  of  them  I  know  nothing 
about,  and  the  Court,  I  presume,  will  decide  they  are 
irrelevant. 

"  The  issue  here  is :  The  Deity  seems  well  disposed  to 
father  it  thus  far,  and  I  expect  he  will  continue  to  father  it 
to  the  end.  It  is  not  likely  he  will  allow  me  to  come  to 
grief  for  obeying  him.  How  do  you  know  it  was  the 
Deity?  I  was  so  certain  of  it  that  I  put  up  my  life  on 
it,  and  I  undertake  to  say  the  Deity  is  actively  engaged  in 
my  defence.  I  am  confident  he  will  checkmate  the  wise- 
heads  on  this  prosecution.  I  beg  they  go  slow.  They 
cannot  afford  to  get  the  Deity  down  on  them.  ( He  uttered 
his  voice/  says  the  Psalms,  'and  the  earth  melted/  This 
is  the  God  whom  I  served  when  I  sought  to  remove  the 
President,  and  he  is  bound  to  take  care  of  me.  Recently 
a  Washington  newspaper  lithographed  a  cramped  piece  of 
paper  I  had  carried  in  my  vest-pocket  a  week  under  the 
title  of  'Guiteau's  Plea.'  It  was  written  when  I  had  the 
malaria  at  odd  times,  and  I  could  hardly  read  it  myself, 
and  so  told  the  gentleman  I  gave  it  to,  but  he  thought  he 
could  read  it,  and  took  it,  as  he  was  in  haste.  I  next  heard 
of  it  as  a  lithograph.  Owing  to  circumstances  beyond  my 
control,  I  have  been  forced  to  ask  Your  Honor  to  assign 
me  counsel  and  furnish  me  witnesses.  I  formerly  practised 
law  in  New  York  and  Chicago.     In   1877  I  left  a  good 
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practice  in  Chicago  and  went  out  lecturing,  but  I  had  small 
success.     I  had  ideas,  but  no  reputation. 

"My  theological  work,  The  Truth,  contains  '  My  The- 
ology/ It  was  written  during  a  perjpd  of  five  years,  and 
cost  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it 
is  official.  It  left  me  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  I  have 
had  no  chance  to  recuperate  my  finances  since.  I  easily 
could  have  made  (5000  at  the  law  in  Chicago  in  1877  and 
worked  myself  into  a  splendid  position,  but  I  had  other 
work  to  do.  As  I  know  something  about  the  law,  I  pro- 
pose to  take  an  active  part  in  my  defence.  My  brother-in- 
law,  George  Scoville,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  is  a  true  and  active 
friend,  but  I  disapprove  of  some  of  his  movements  in  this 
case.  Notably  his  mixing  with  l  Oneida  Noyes  '  for  twenty- 
five  years  was  the  curse  of  my  father's  life,  and  for  six  years 
J  lived  under  the  despotism  he  wielded  in  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity. I  expressed  my  detestation  of  Noyesism  then. 
To-day  John  H.  Noyes,  the  founder  of  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity, is  an  American  fugitive  on  British  soil.  Noyes  is 
a  cold-blooded  scoundrel.  He  has  debauched  more  young 
women,  broken  up  more  reputable  families  and  caused  more 
misery  by  his  stinking  fanaticism  and  licentiousness  than 
any  man  of  this  age.  Had  Noyes  had  his  due  he  would 
have  been  hanged  thirty  years  ago  for  crimes  committed 
with  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  it  would  have  been 
Isend  to  a  great  many  decent  people  if  he  had  been. 
During  my  residence  in  the  Oneida  Community,  1,  like 
most  of  the  men  in  that  community,  Mas  practically  a 
Shaker 

u  Mr,  Scoville  is  developing  a  theory  of  hereditary  in- 
sanity which  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  this  case. 
Insanity  runs   in   my  family,     ilv   lather  had  two  bister 
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and  a  nephew  and  a  niece  in  an  insane  asylum.  He  him- 
self was  a  monomaniac  for  twenty-five  years  oil  the  Oneida 
Community.  He  could  see  no  evil  in  that  concern,  and  no 
good  out  of  it.  He  thought  Noyes  a  greater  man  than  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  rational  enough  outside  of  the 
Community  idea.  On  that  he  was  a  lunatic.  He  would 
get  greatly  excited  in  discussing  that,  and  look  and  act  like 
a  wild  man.  All  this  time  he  was  a  good  business-man. 
He  was  cashier  of  a  bank,  and  attended  to  his  duties 
promptly  and  faithfully.  It  was  owing  to  his  fanaticism 
and  insanity  that  I  got  into  the  Oneida  Community  when 
a  boy.  Once  under  Noyes's  influence,  it  was  impossible  to 
get  away,  and  I  lingered  there  in  the  greatest  distress  for  six 
long  and  weary  years.  I  was  in  the  Community  from  1860 
to  1866.  Since  then  I  have  known  and  cared  nothing  for 
them.  One  Smith,  whom  I  knew  there,  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  write  on  this  case,  and  among  other  silly  and 
impertinent  statements  he  says  I  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
necting my  name  with  the  words  '  Premier  to  England,' 
etc.  These  statements  are  false.  My  father  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Community,  but  never  resided  there.  He 
wanted  to  go,  but  my  stepmother  opposed  it.  I  wish  this 
Oneida  Community  business  to  pass  into  oblivion. 

"My  ex-wife  has  been  summoned  by  the  prosecution. 
Our  marriage  was  premature.  I  only  knew  her  ten  weeks, 
and  we  married  on  ten  hours'  notice.  She  was  a  poor  girl. 
She  had  been  unfortunate,  and  I  had  no  business  to  have 
married  her.  We  were  married  in  1869,  separated  in  1873 
and  divorced  in  1874  without  issue;  was  practising  law 
then,  and  we  lived  at  hotels  and  boarding-houses.  I  have 
known  little  about  her  since  1873.  I  understand  that  she 
married  well    four  years  ago,  and  is   living  in  Colorado. 
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I  have  been  strictly  virtuous  for  six  or  seven  years.  I  claim 
to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 

"  I  have  been  in  jail  since  July  2.  I  have  borne  my 
confinement  patiently  and  quietly,  knowing  my  vindication 
would  come.  Twice  have  I  been  shot  at,  and  came  near 
being  shot  dead,  but  the  Lord  kept  me  harmless.  Like  the 
Hebrew  children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  not  a  hair  on  my  head 
has  been  singed,  because  the  Lord,  whom  I  served  when  I 
sought  to  remove  the  President,  has  taken  care  of  me.  I 
have  been  kindly  treated  by  the  jail-officials,  and  have  no 
complaint,  save  that  my  letters  have  been  intercepted  going 
out  and  coming  in,  and  I  have  been  cut  off  until  recently 
from  reporters  and  newspapers,  which  I  consider  illegal  and 
impertinent.  Certain  parties,  whom  I  need  not  name,  have 
been  greatly  benefited  financially  by  my  inspiration,  and  I 
am  going  to  ask  them  to  contribute  to  my  defence.  I  have 
bo  right  or  wish  to  ask  my  lawyers  to  work  for  nothing. 
There  are  hundreds  of  persons  who  are  and  will  be  benefited 
financially  by  the  new  administration.  They  are  all  in- 
debted to  me  for  their  position,  from  the  President  down. 

u  I  confidently  appeal  to  them  and  to  the  public  at  large 
t<.  send  me  money  for  my  defence.  The  money  can  be  sent 
quietly  by  express  (withholding  the  name  if  you  wish  to) 
to  George  Scoville,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  will  be  sacredly 
for  my  defence.  Certain  politician-  seem  perfectly 
willing  to  fatten  at  the  public  crib  on  my  inspiration,  but 
they  pretend  to  be  horrified  out  of  their  senses  by  the  late 
President's  removal,  and  want  nothing  to  do  with  me.  They 
Bay  I  am  'a  dastardly  assassin.'  The  word  'assassin'  grates 
on  the  mind,  and  yet  Borne  people  delight  in  using  it.  Why 
am  r  an  assassin  any  more  than  a  man  who  shot  another 
during  the  war ?     Thousands  of  brave  bovs  on  both  Bide* 
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were  shot  dead  during  the  war,  but  no  one  thinks  of  talk- 
ing about  an  assassination.  There  was  a  homicide — i.  e.,  a 
man  was  killed.  But  in  my  case  the  doctors  killed  the  late 
President,  and  not  me;  so  that  there  is  not  even  a  homicide 
in  this  case.  The  President  was  simply  shot  and  wounded 
by  an  insane  man.  The  man  was  insane  in  law,  because  it 
was  God's  act,  and  not  his.  There  is  not  the  first  element 
of  murder  in  this  case. 

"To  constitute  the  crime  of  murder  two  elements  must 
co-exist:  1.  An  actual  homicide.  2.  Malice — malice  in 
law  or  malice  in  fact.  The  law  presumes  malice  from  the 
fact  of  the  homicide.  There  is  no  homicide  in  the  case, 
and  therefore  no  malice  in  law.  Malice  in  fact  depends  on 
the  circumstances  attending  the  homicide.  Admitting  that 
the  late  President  died  from  the  shot,  which  I  deny  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  still  the  circumstances  attending  the  shoot- 
ing liquidate  the  presumption  of  malice  either  in  law  or  in 
fact.  Heretofore  political  grievances  have  been  adjusted  by 
war  or  the  ballot.  Had  Jefferson  Davis  and  a  dozen  or  two 
of  his  co-traitors  been  shot  dead  in  January,  1861,  no  doubt 
our  late  rebellion  never  would  have  been. 

"  I  am  a  patriot.  To-day  I  suffer  in  bonds  as  a  patriot. 
Washington  was  a  patriot,  Grant  was  a  patriot.  Washing- 
ton led  the  armies  of  the  Revolution  through  eight  years 
of  bloody  war  to  victory  and  glory.  Grant  led  the  armies 
of  the  Union  to  victory  and  glory,  and  to-day  the  nation 
is  happy  and  prosperous.  They  raised  the  old  war-cry, 
'Rally  round  the  flag,  boys,  rally  round  the  flag/  and 
thousands  of  the  choicest  sons  of  the  Republic  went  forth 
to  battle — to  victory  or  death.  Washington  'and  Grant  by 
their  valor  and  success  in  war  won  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind.    To-day  I  suffer  in  bonds  as  a  patriot  because  I  had 
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the  inspiration  and  nerve  to  unite  a  great  political  party,  to 
the  end  that  the  nation  might  be  saved  another  desolating 
war.  I  do  not  pretend  war  was  immediate,  but  I  do  say 
emphatically  that  the  bitterness  in  the  Republican  party 
last  spring  was  deepening  and  deepening  hour  by  hour,  anc 
that  within  two  or  three  years  or  less  the  nation  would 
have  been  in  a  civil  war.  In  the  presence  of  death  all 
hearts  were  hushed  ;  contention  ceased.  For  weeks  and 
weeks  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  nation  centred  on  the 
sick  man  at  the  White  House.  At  last  he  went  the  way 
of  all  flesh,  and  the  nation  was  a  house  of  mourning.  To 
say  I  have  been  misunderstood  and  vilified  by  nearly  the 
entire  American  press — nay,  more,  by  nearly  the  entire 
American  people — is  a  true  statement.  But  Providence 
and  time  rightens  all  things,  and  to-day,  by  the  gradual 
change  of  public  opinion,  I  am  justified  in  passing  with 
laudable  contempt  the  continual  venom  of  certain  news- 
papers. Let  the  newspapers  change  from  'Guiteau  the 
assassin  ;  to  '  Guiteau  the  patriot.* 

"I  appeal  to  the  Stalwart  and  liberal  press  of  the  nation 
for  justice.  I  appeal  to  the  Republican  part)-,  especially 
the  Stalwarts,  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  one,  for  justice. 
1  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  lor  justice. 
I  am  the  man  that  made  him  President.  Without  my  in- 
spiration he  was  a  political  cipher,  without  power  or  im- 
portance. I  was  constantly  with  him  in  New  York  last 
fall  during  the  canvass,  and  he  and  the  rest  of  our  men 
knew  that  we  had  all  that  we  could  do  to  elect  our  ticket. 
Had  General  Hancock  kept  his  mouth  cloeed  on  the  tariff 
or  had  the  Morey  letter  been  delayed  a  week,  Qanqocfa 
Certainly  would  have  been  elected.  Then  no  man  could 
tell    what   would    hpve   happened   to   the   Republic.      I    am 

10 
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moro  than  glad  that  President  Arthur  is  proving  himself 
a  wise  man  in  his  new  position,  and  I  expect  he  will  give 
the  nation  the  finest  administration  it  has  ever  had.  I  ap- 
peal to  this  honorable  Court  for  justice.  I  am  glad  Your 
Honor  is  a  gentleman  of  broad  views,  Christian  sentiment 
and  clear  head.  I  count  myself  fortunate,  indeed,  that  my 
case  is  to  be  tried  before  so  able  and  careful  a  jurist.  I 
appeal  to  the  District  Attorney  and  his  learned  associates 
for  justice.  I  beg  they  go  slow  in  prosecuting  this  case, 
that  they  do  no  injustice  to  the  Deity,  whose  servant  I  was 
when  I  sought  to  remove  the  late  President.  At  the  last 
great  day  they  and  all  men  will  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
Deity  crying  for  mercy  and  justice.  As  they  act  here,  so 
will  be  their  final  abode  hereafter.  Life  is  an  enigma. 
This  is  a  strange  world.  Often  men  are  governed  by  pas- 
sion, and  not  by  reason.  The  mob  crucified  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  and  Paul,  his  great  apostle,  went  to  an  igno- 
minious death.  This  happened  many  centuries  ago.  For 
eighteen  centuries  no  man  has  exerted  such  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  civilization  as  the  despised  .Galilean  and 
his  great  apostle.  They  did  their  work,  and  left  the  result 
with  the  Almighty  Father. 

"  This  speech  was  written  in  a  cramped  position  in  my 
cell* 

When  the  van  containing  Guiteau  arrived  from  jail  on 
the  15th  day  of  November,  there  were  scarcely  a  hundred 
persons  in  front  of  the  court-building.  Along  the  route 
there  was  nothing  noticeable,  though  here  and  there  some 
person  would  gaze  intently  after  the  van,  which  drove  by 
at  a  rapid  gait.  Two  deputy  marshals  hung  on  the  van, 
while  two  mounted  policemen  rode  some  distance  in  the 
rear.     Upon  reaching  the  building  Guiteau  was  taken  into 
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the  Marshal's  office,  where  he  remained  until  the  Court 
opened  at  ten  o'clock.  The  reporters,  members  of  the  Bar, 
and  more  prominent  citizens  who  had  been  admitted  took 
their  seats.  When  the  main  door  was  opened  the  crowd 
made  a  general  rush  for  seats  on  the  platform,  requiring 
the  efforts  of  three  officers  to  maintain  order.  Guiteau  did 
not  enter  for  ten  minutes,  during  which  time  the  spectators 
showed  a  good  deal  of  expectation. 

When  the  officers  conducted  Guiteau  into  the  court-room 
the  spectators  exhibited  as  much  curiosity  to  see  him  as  was 
witnessed  by  the  crowd  on  the  previous  day.  There  was  no 
disorderly  demonstration,  though  some  confusion  and  talk- 
ing, which  the  officers  readily  put  a  stop  to.  As  Guiteau 
entered  the  door  a  deputy  marshal  jerked  olf  the  prisoner's 
slouch  hat  and  dropped  it  on  the  table  in  front  of  his  chair. 
J.  Wilson  Guiteau  and  Mrs.  Scoville  had  previously  taken 
seats  at  the  table.  The  prisoner,  upon  reaching  his  place, 
put  forward  his  manacled  hands,  and  the  shackles  wen 
quickly   removed   by  an   officer. 

Guiteau  at  once  sank  into  his  chair,  wiped  his  mouth 
with  a  white  handkerchief  as  he  did  yesterday,  and  began 
to  arrange  paper  for  writing,  first  nodding  to  Mr.  Robinson, 
one  of  his  counsel.  As  he  was  in  the  act  of  beginning  to 
write  Mrs.  Scoville  touched  him  lightly  on  the  arm.  Turn- 
ing quickly  his  head,  he  seemed  pleased  to  find  his  sister 
and  brother  present,  and  shook  their  hands.  A  deputy 
marshal  approached  Guiteau  and  told  him  he  must  remain 
quiet,  as  the  conduct  of  the  day  previous  would  n<>t  be  tol- 
erated.   Guiteau  promised  to  comply  with  this  demand.    Tie* 

prisoner  was  wore  cheerful  in  his  appearance  and  boI  ta 

much  disconcerted  a-  yesterday,     lb'  did  not  seem  to  be  at 

all  frightened,  his   face   being  calm  and  more  intelligent  in 
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its  expression.  In  fact,  his  manner  and  entire  look  were  so 
very  different  from  the  day  previous  that  many  noticed  and 
commented  upon  the  change.  There  was  at  least  nothing 
to  show  a  perturbed  state  of  mind  in  either  his  expres- 
sion or  action.  £)utside  of  a  little  conversation  with  his 
sister  and  brother  the  prisoner  did  nothing  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

During  the  cross-examination  of  talesmen  for  the  jury 
Guiteau  several  times  requested  Mr.  Scoville  to  ask  certain 
questions,  and  frequently  made  suggestions  which  he  deemed 
absolutely  necessary.  He  especially  objected  to  any  one  as 
a  juror  who  believed  him  insane,  and  insisted  that  Mr. 
Scoville  should  challenge  any  person  who  held  such  an 
opinion.  He  said  that  he  did  not  wrish  this  to  be  made 
an  issue,  but  preferred  the  trial  to  be  on  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Mr.  Scoville  humored  the  whims  of  Guiteau,  and 
whenever  he  accepted  a  juror  consulted  the  prisoner  before 
doing  so. 

Of  the  seventy  talesmen  drawn  from  the  box  the  defence 
peremptorily  challenged  three  and  accepted  four,  one  of  the 
latter,  Ralph  Wormley,  being  a  colored  plasterer  and  for- 
merly a  well-known  Republican  politician  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Of  the  above  number  the  prosecution  chal- 
lenged one,  three  or  four  were  excused,  but  the  rest  were  dis- 
qualified by  reason  of  their  opinions,  which,  they  said,  would 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  prisoner  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial.  The  cross-examination  of  talesmen  by  Mr. 
Scoville  was  conducted  ingeniously  and  excellently.  Nearly 
every  person  examined  made  some  remark  that  caused  gen- 
eral laughter,  and  even  Guiteau  smiled  several  times  at  the 
witty  answers.  John  P.  Buckley  said  he  could  not  do  the 
prisoner  justice,  and   was  therefore  declared  disqualified. 
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John  Lynch,  a  white  man,  when  asked  by  the  Judge  as  to 
the  character  of  the  opinion  he  had  formed  on  the  matter, 
said  : 

"  I  think  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  hung  or  burnt.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  United  States  to  convince  me  other- 
wise." 

Joshua  Green  said  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  pris- 
oner should  be  hanged.  This  opinion  was  also  expressed 
by  a  colored  man,  Alexander  Peterson.  John  Judd,  being 
called  up,  said  he  thought  the  prisoner  should  be  hanged, 
as  he  had  swindled  him  out  of  fifty  dollars.  William  F. 
Poulton  said  his  opinion  was  such  that  no  amount  of  evi- 
dence could  change  it.  He  believed  the  prisoner  ought  to 
have  a  rope  put  around  his  neck. 

A  good  deal  of  laughter  was  elicited  by  L.  C  Bailey,- 
a  colored  man,  who  in  defining  his  opinion  said  he  believed 
Guiteau  was  crazy.  This  caused  Guiteau  to  laugh,  as  he 
seemed  to  receive  it  in  the  nature  of  sarcasm.  Much 
amusement  was  caused  by  the.  answers  of  Mr.  Dade,  a 
typical  colored  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Dade  wore 
a  puffed-bosom  shirt,  and  across  his  right  shoulder  hung 
carelessly  a  gray  toga.  With  thorough  composure  of  man- 
ner and  a  wooden  toothpick  in  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  he 
answered  shrewdly  and  wittily  every  question  propounded. 
lb*  was  the  second  colored  man  challenged  on  that  day  by 
the  defence,  the  other  being  Mr.  Howard,  who  was  too  igno- 
rant to  tell  whether  he  had  any  opinion. 

Tii"  four  additional  jurors  accepted  on  the  second  day  of 
the  trial  were  Mike  Bheehan,  an  Irish  grocer,  who  Bays  he 
has  never  worked  for  nor  earned  a  cent  from  the  Govern- 
ment; Samuel  Hobbs,  a  native  of  Maryland,  aged  sixty- 
thi'-e  -and  a  plasterer  by  trade;  George  W.  Gates,  aged 
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twenty-seven,  a  native  of  Washington  and  a  mechanic  in 
the  Government,  navy-yard  (Mr.  Gates  testified  to-day  that 
one  of  his  uncles  was  insane),  and  Ralph  Wormley,  the 
colored  plasterer  already  mentioned. 

Immediately  after  the  Court  adjourned  Guiteau  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Marshal's  private  office,  where  he  conversed 
with  Mr.  Scoville,  Mrs.  Scoville  and  John  Wilson  Guiteau. 
When  handcuffed  and  led  out  of  the  building  to  the  van, 
Guiteau  manifested  much  fear,  as  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  in  the  hallway  and  quite  a  crowd  out- 
side. As  he  passed  through  the  crowd  several  jeers  were 
heard,  and  Guiteau  became  nervous  and  excited.  When 
the  van-door  was  opened  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
mount  the  steps,  although  there  was  no  overt  demonstration. 
Still,  it  needed  only  a  good  opportunity  for  some  crank  to 
try  to  kill  Guiteau.  Among  those  in  the  hallway  was 
Bethard,  who  wanted  to  shoot  Guiteau  at  the  time  he  was 
arraigned.  Going  outside  of  the  hall,  Bethard  said  as  Gui- 
teau passed  by, 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  a  pistol !" 

The  crowd  clustered  around  the  van  until  the  horses 
were  started,  and  then  there  were  threats  of  vengeance  loud 
enough  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  trembling  prisoner,  who 
crouched  in  the  dark  vehicle.  The  horses  were  put  out  at 
full  speed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  prisoner  was  safely  land- 
ed at  the  jail. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  trial  substantial  progress  had 
been  made  in  empanelling  the  jury.  The  day  closed  with 
nine  men  in  the  box.  The  fact  that  only  four  jurors  were 
accepted  on  that  day  out  of  a  panel  of  seventy-five  men 
showed  how  overwhelming  was  the  proportion  of  those  sum- 
moned who  were  either  incompetent  or  unwilling  to  sit  in 
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judgment  on  the  assassin.  Nearly  all  expressed  themselves 
as  having  fixed  and  unalterable  opinions,  while  several  de- 
clared that  Guiteau  ought  to  be  hanged.  Guiteau  objected 
to  being  tried  by  "  nigger  jurors/'  though  he  was  anxious 
to  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  one  who  believed  the 
assassin  was  crazy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Opening  of  the  Case  by  the  Government. — Opening  Address  of  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Corkhill. — An  Elaborate  Statement  of  the  Case.^ — 
Scenes  and  Incidents. — Disagreement  between  Counsel  for  the 
Defence. — Secretary  Blaine  on  the  Witness-stand. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  trial  the  attendance  was  hardly 
different  in  size  or  appearance  from  that  of  Monday  or 
Tuesday.  As  usual,  the  prisoner  was  conducted  from  the 
van  to  the  Marshal's  private  office,  where  he  remained  until 
conducted  handcuffed  into  the  court-room. 

Guiteau  came  in  walking  rapidly,  a  deputy  marshal  grasp- 
ing him  firmly  by  the  shoulder,  while  three  other  officers 
followed  the  prisoner.  As  soon  as  the  manacles  were  re- 
moved Guiteau  had  some  words  with  Mr.  Scoville,  ending 
the*  whispered  conversation  by  striking  the  table  with  his 
right  hand.  After  that  he  shook  hands  with  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Scoville,  who  sat  to  his  right,  and  then  began  to  read  one 
of  the  several  newspapers  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  Marshal's  office.  The  prisoner's  face  wore  a  brighter 
color  than  upon  any  previous  day.  He  seemed  calmed  and 
more  composed  in  every  respect  than  he  had  been  heretofore 
during  the  trial.  He  appeared  to  take  but  little  interest  in 
the  proceedings,  but  occupied  the  time  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Occasionally  he  had  something  to  say  to  his  brother, 
and  seldom  would  he  speak  to  Mr.  Scoville.  Two  or  three 
times  he  suggested  certain  questions  to  Mr.  Scoville  as  to 
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the  qualification  and  seeming  intelligence  of  talesmen  who 
were  examined  for  the  jury.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
noon  recess  that  Guiteau  exhibited  any  violent  feelings. 
When  Mr.  Scoville  had  told  the  Court  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  address  which  had  been  published,  nor  with 
the  paper  which  the  prisoner  had  given  out,  Guiteau  arose 
and  asserted  his  right  to  be  heard  whenever  he  saw  proper 
to  speak  or  to  write.  This  last  address  is  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  America.  Guiteau  demanded  that  his  brother 
prepare  a  copy,  so  that  it  could  go  forth  to  the  world,  and 
this  was  complied  with,  in  order  to  quiet  him  and  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  his  conduct  of  Monday,  when  he  repeatedly 
demanded  to  be  heard.  When  Guiteau  arose  to  speak  two 
of  the  officers  jumped  to  their  feet,  and  one  placed  his  hand 
on  the  prisoner's  shoulder,  as  if  anticipating  the  necessity 
of  using  violent  physical  force  with  the  now  excited  man. 

The  following  is  the  appeal  of  Guiteau  referred  to  and 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scoville  to  the  Court  disapproving  of 
the  document  and  others  written  by  the  prisoner. 

"To  the  Legal  Profession  of  America: 

"  I  am  on  trial  for  my  life.  I  formerly  practised  law  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  I  propose  to  take  an  active 
part  in  my  defence,  as  I  know  more  about  my  inspiration 
and  views  than  any  one.  My  brother-in-law,  George  Sco- 
ville, Esq.,  is  my  only  counsel,  and  I  hereby  appeal  to  the 
sion  of  America  for  aid.  I  expect  to  have  money 
shortly  so  I  can  pay  them.  I  shall  get  it  partly  from  the 
tlement  of  an  old  matter  in  NVw  York  and  partly  from 
the  sale  of  my  book  and  partly  from  public  contribution  to 
my  defence.  My  defence  was  published  in  the  New  York 
11  /-'.ild  on  ( October  6,  and  in  my  speech  published  November 
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15  (yesterday).  Any  well-known  lawyer  of  criminal  capa- 
city desiring  to  assist  in  my  defence  will  please  telegraph 
without  delay  to  George  Scoville,  Washington,  D.  C.  If  for 
any  reason  an  application  be  refused,  the  name  will  be  with- 
held from  the  public.  Charles  J.  Guiteau. 
"  In  Court,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  16,  1881." 

Mr.  Scoville,  in  addressing  the  Court,  asked  leave  to 
make  a  personal  explanation,  and  said  :  "  Before  this  trial 
commenced,  on  Sunday  evening,  several  reporters  called  on 
me,  and  1  gave  them,  as  usual,  such  items  as  I  thought  of 
public  interest,  and  I  told  them  I  should  not  entertain  any 
more  visits  from  reporters  during  the  progress  of  the  trial, 
but  that  they  must  get  information  as  the  case  progressed. 
I  also  at  that  time  intended  to  prevent  anything  getting 
into  the  papers  except  what  came  out  properly  during  the 
progress  of  the  trial.  There  was  a  paper  obtained  from 
the  prisoner  by  some  member  of  the  press  that  was  pub- 
lished ;  I  think  it  was  called  an  'Address  to  the  Public/ 
I  did  not  see  it  before  it  was  published  and  I  did  not  know 
its  contents.  To-day  I  understand  that  another  paper  has 
gone  out  without  my  consent.  I  had  not  intended  that  any- 
thing of  this  kind  should  go  out  to  the  public  in  the  manner 
indicated.  That  paper  was  presented  to  me  this  morning 
by  the  prisoner,  who  asked  me  to  endorse  it.  I  refused  to 
do  it,  and  said  I  did  not  think  it  proper  that  anything  of 
that  kind  should  go  out.  I  understand,  however,  that  it 
has  gone  out.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this :  I  would  like 
to  have  the  public  understand  that  that  paper  has  gone,  but 
without  my  consent.  Not  that  I  care  for  its  influence  on 
the  public,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  because  it  is  of  that 
character  that  it  might  have  (if  it  were  understood  to  have 
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gone  out  with  my  consent)  an  influence  in  some  quarters 
which  I  should  very  much  regret.  For  instance,  I  have 
received  this  morning  two  letters  from  gentlemen  that  I 
think  are  fully  competent  to  take  part  in  the  management 
of  this  case,  whose  services  may  he  obtained.  They  are  not 
residents  of  the  District,  and  may  see  this  thing  in  the  news- 
papers, and,  supposing  it  has  gone  out  with  my  sanction,  it 
may  have  some  influence  upon  them.  Of  course  I  could 
not  meet  all  these  things  with  private  letters  to  persons  in 
sympathy  with  me  and  giving  me  valuable  assistance,  and 
I  simply  want  to  have  it  understood  that  from  this  time 
anything  that  gets  into  the  papers  is  entirely  without  my 
consent  and  approval." 

This  speech  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  prisoner  to  his 
feet,  and  in  an  excited  manner  h$  said  :  "  I  desire  to  be 
heard.  I  appear  here  in  a  dual  capacity — first,  as  prisoner, 
and  second,  as  counsel — and  I  want  to  have  the  final  say 
in  this  matter.  When  I  request  counsel  the  Court  can  as- 
sign them.  That  paper  was  addressed  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  I  expect  many  responses  to  it.  I  want  it  under- 
stood that  I  appear  here  in  part  as  my  own  counsel,  and 
until  I  request  counsel   I  propose  to  defend   myself." 

By  a  quarter  to  one  the  three  remaining  jurors  had  been 
selected  from  the  sixty  talesmen  examined  in  Court.  Out 
of  this  number  four  persons  were  excused,  the  Government 
challenged  four,  the  defence  seven,  three  being  accepted  and 
-worn,  while  the  other  forty-two  were  disqualified  from 
ing  because  of  their  opinions.  The  examination  was 
conducted  with  great  shrewdness  by   Mr,  Booville,  who, 

though  not  a  criminal  lawyer,  has  given  evidence  of  su- 
perior judgment  and  unquestionable  tact.  Owing  to  the 
intelligent  and   liberal  construction  of  the  law  respecting 
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the  qualification  of  jurors,  and  the  desire  of  Mr.  Scoville 
to  secure  men  of  thought  and  honesty  rather  than  those 
characterized  by  ignorance  and  weakness  of  mind,  the  jury 
has  been  made  up  within  three  days,  and  from  an  entire 
tales  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  persons. 

The  first  challenge  by  the  defence  was  that  of  Edward 
Thomas,  who  said  he  could  not  read  and  had  "  never  formed 
any  opinion  whatsoever/'  Mr.  Scoville  remarked  that  while 
this  was  such  a  person  as  the  law  qualified,  the  defence  did 
not  want  him.  The  second  challenge  by  the  defence  was 
S.  H.  Williams,  a  barber,  who  thought  the  act  dastardly, 
but  had  "  since  modified  his  opinion  on  the  subject."  The 
next  challenge  by  the  defence  was  Thomas  H.  Barron,  a 
carpenter,  who  twenty  years  ago  had  employed  Mr.  Da- 
vidge,  now  of  Government  counsel.  John  Hughes,  a  colored 
man,  who  could  not  read,  was  also  challenged  by  the  de- 
fence. Charles  Hopkins,  a  bartender,  who  objected  to 
serving  on  the  case  because  he  thought  "  the  duty  would  be 
too  confining,"  was  challenged  by  the  defence.  Frederick 
C.  Revels  (colored)  was  challenged  by  the  defence  because 
he  is  employed  under  his  father,  a  deputy  marshal  in  the 
police  court.  Many  of  the  talesmen  made  queer  answers 
to  questions,  and  frequently  the  spectators  laughed,  as  they 
had  done  the  two  previous  days. 

A  very  serious  feature  of  the  examination  was  the  fact 
that  so  many  persons  swore  that  they  had  opinions  that 
would  prevent  them  from  making  impartial  jurors  and  re- 
turning a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  evidence 
in  the  case.  One  said,  when  examined  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tion by  Judge  Cox, 

"  My  opinion  is  such  that  no  evidence  whatever  will 
change  it." 
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Another  said  :  " There  is  nothing  under  the  sun  that  can 
change  my  opinion." 

Again  came  the  emphatic  answer:  "My  opinion  is  un- 
changeable, and  I  know  that  no  evidence  will  modify 
it." 

One  person  said  :  "I  am  satisfied  of  the  prisoner's  guilt, 
<uid  it  will  have  to  be  proved  that  he  is  not  guilty  before  I 
would  change  my  opinion." 

Three  talesmen  were  positive  as  to  what  disposition  should 
be  made  of  Guiteau.  One  said  his  opinion  was  such  that 
nothing  save  the  rope  should  be  used. 

Enoch  Edmundson,  upon  being  examined,  said:  "No 
amount  of  torture  is  too  great  for  the  prisoner." 

Allison  Nay  lor,  a  li  verv-stable  keeper,  said  :  "  Xo  amount 
of  proof  can  remove  my  opinion  but  that  the  prisoner  should 
be  hung." 

Of  course  these  remarks  were  made  under  oath,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  jury,  the  Court  and  the  spectators. 

After  a  recess  of  half  an  hour,  during  which  many  per- 
sons, especially  ladies,  with  lunch-bankets  prepared  far  the 
occasion,  remained  in  the  room,  the  Court  was  called  to 
order,  and  on  motion  of  District  Attorney  Corkhill  the 
jury  was  sworn  as  a  whole,  the  oath  administered  being  as 
follows  : 

"You  and  each  of  you  do  solemnly  swear  that  you  will 
well  and  truly  try  and  a  true  deliverance  make  between  the 
United  States  and  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  whom  you  shall  have  in  charge,  indicted  for  the  mur- 
der of  James  A.  Garfield,  and  a  true  verdict  give  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  so  help  you  <  *  *  >  <.  1 . '  ^ 
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The  jury  is  constituted  as  follows : 
John  P.  Hamlin,  restaurant-keeper. 
Fred.  W.  Brandenberg,  cigar-maker. 
Henry  J.  Bright,  retired  merchant. 
Charles  J.  Stewart,  merchant. 
Thomas  H.  Langley,  grocer. 
Michael  Sheehan,  grocer. 
Samuel  F.  Hobbs,  plasterer. 
George  W.  Gales,  machinist. 
Ralph  Wormley  (colored),  laborer. 
W.  H.  Browner,  commission-merchant. 
Thomas  Hainline,  iron-worker. 
Joseph  Prather,  commission-merchant. 
On  motion  of  District  Attorney  Corkhill  the  Court  ad 
journed  for  the  day. 

A  correspondent  sketches  the  jurors  in  the  trial  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  foreman  of  the  jury,  Mr.  John  P.  Hamlin,  is  a 
well-known  saloon-keeper.  He  is  a  mild-mannered  man 
of  forty-seven  years,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of 
social  geniality.  He  has  a  prominent  forehead,  well-shaped 
head,  gray  hair  and  moustache  and  light  eyes.  He  wears 
a  black  cloth  suit,  open  vest,  turn-down  collar  and  black 
tie.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  yellow  cane  with  a  curved 
ivory  or  horn  handle.  Mr.  Hamlin  wears  a  pleasant  smile, 
and  is,  withal,  quite  dignified. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Brandenberg  is  a  German  cigar-maker, 
forty-five  years  of  age.  He  is  small  of  stature,  with  a 
head  of  average  size,  dark-brown  hair  and  moustache,  blue 
eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  prominent  nose  and  rounded  fore- 
head.    Mr.  Brandenberg  wears  a  black  suit,  standing  collar 
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ind  a  small  black  cravat.  He  pays  especial  attention  to 
the  proceedings,  generally  sitting  with  folded  arras.  He 
occasionally  leans  forward  in  quest  of  the  spittoon,  and  then 
twirls  his  dark,  heavy  moustache  as  if  revolving  something 
in  his  mind. 

Henry  J.  Bright  is  a  retired  merchant,  and  over  fifty 
years  of  age.  He  is  fat  and  chubby,  and  gives  indication 
of  living  well.  He  has  a  high  forehead,  eyes  of  brown, 
cropped  side-whiskers,  a  full,  rounded  face,  a  great  aquiline 
nose  with  flattened  nostrils,  and  a  large  mouth  and  a  tend- 
ency to  a  double  chin.  His  hair  is  parted  on  the  left  side. 
His  suit  of  dark-brown  in  its  quality  and  shape  bespeaks  a 
tailors  art.    He  wears  a  turn-down  collar  and  black  cravat. 

Charles  Stewart,  the  sleeping  juror,  is  a  merchant,  over 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  generally  rests  his  head  on  his 
hands,  as  if  troubled  or  asleep,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  he  has  enjoyed  many  a  refreshing  nap  in  the  court- 
room during  this  trial.  He  has  brown  hair  and  whiskers, 
blue  eyes  that  look  heavy  and  dull.  His  beard,  which, 
like  his  hair,  is  mixed  with  gray,  extends  from  his  temples 
to  his  chin. 

His  left-hand  neighbor  is  a  veritable  Irishman  in  shape, 
manner  and  behavior — Thomas  H.  Langley,  a  grocer,  forty- 
right  years  of  age*  Mr,  Langley  has  a  low  forehead,  dark 
hair  whitened  with  age  and  short  side-whiskers.  He  has 
keen  dark  eyes  and  heavy  brows,  and  his  face  gives  evi- 
dence of  intelligent  attention.  He  dresses  in  dark-blue 
clothing  and  wean  a  white  cravat  all  crumpled  and  tightly 
tied  around  a  Standing  collar.  Mr.  Langley  rests  his  hands 
on  the  curled  head  of  a  polished  black  hawthorn  cane,  and 
not  unfrequently  takes  a  calm  survey  of  the  prisoner  anil 
the  audience. 
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To  his  right  is  another  Irishman,  Mr.  Michael  Sheehan, 
a  well-to-do  corner  grocer,  forty-seven  years  of  age.  He 
has  reddish-tinted  hair  of  fine  fibre  and  side-whiskers.  He 
has  a  fine  and  honest  expression  in  his  mild  yet  keen  blue 
eyes.  In  fact,  no  man  on  the  jury  has  finer  or  smoother 
features  than  Mr.  Sheehan.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  "  come 
to  a  conclusion  "  and  would  not  care  much  about  either  the 
subsequent  testimony  of  witnesses  or  the  argument  of  coun- 
sel. His  hair  is  close-cropped,  and  the  blue  eyes  shaded 
by  dark  brows  indicate  a  man  of  positive  character.  These 
six  jurors  occupy  the  front  seats. 

George  W.  Gales,  the  youngest  member  of  the  jury,  is 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  has  black  hair  and  mous- 
tache. His  eyes  are  wild  and  fiery,  and  at  times  he  does 
not  look  as  if  he  were  entirely  calm  or  composed.  He  is 
rather  handsome  in  his  appearance,  is  a  machinist,  and  when 
summoned  to  serve  on  the  jury  was  at  work  in  the  United 
States  navy-yard.  The  fact  that  he  has  an  insane  uncle 
and  has  been  sick  during  the  trial  has  caused  some  to  think 
he  was  affected  by  the  proceedings  in  the  Court. 

Thomas  Hainline  is  an  iron-worker,  well  advanced  in 
years.  He  has  a  rounded  forehead,  and  the  lower  part  of 
his  face  is  hidden  in  bushy  iron-gray  whiskers  and  mous- 
tache that  must  be  at  least  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length. 
Mr.  Hainline's  seat  is  in  front  of  the  window,  and  he  often 
leans  back  against  the  sill. 

His  right-hand  neighbor,  Ralph  Wormley,  a  veritable 
specimen  of  the  negro,  is  a  laborer,  and  was  formerly  iden- 
tified with  politics  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  pain- 
ful expression  and  sleepy  manner  are  quite  noticeable.  The 
greasy  bandanna  which  he  so  long  wore  over  his  eye  has 
given  way  to  a  green  bandage.     He  frequently  raises  his 
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A.  Judge  Porter.      B.  CoL  Corkhill.      0.  Mr.  Daridgs.      D.  Mr.  Reed.      B.  Mr.  S 

F.  Guiteau's  old  S--.it .         (',.  J.  Wilson  Guiteau.         II.  Mr&  Boovill 

Only  part  of  the  space  nll< >t t < -d  to  the  audience  appears  in  the  diagram.  Thifl  poi  - 
Hon  was  daily  filled  with  a  thronging  crowd  that  pressed  up  to  the  bench,  the  i 
h.>\,  and  even  mad''  it  difficult  to  determine  where  the  jury  began  and  ended.  The 
[thin  the  har  was  mainly  occupied  by  reporters'  t aides,  and  what  was  afterward 
used  for  the  prisoner's  dock  was  at  first  appropriated  by  the  female:  correspondents 
The  aisles  were  always  filled  with  men  and  women,  who  stood  Immovable  during  all 
itforthecrof  increment,  almost  im 

s,  and  until  a  late  stage  ofthe  trial 
Guiteau  himself,  sat  in  ■  line  st  one  end  of  •  long  table  fronting  but  outside  tin  bar. 
11  Iftl 
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hand  to  his  face,  and  generally  wears  as  solemn  a  look  as 
if  he  were  at  a  negro  prayer-meeting.  Owing  to  his  appe- 
tite and  the  fine  food  with  which  the  jury  is  served, -he  has 
made  himself  sick  several  times. 

To  the  right  of  this  colored  gentleman  is  William  H. 
Browner,  a  well-known  commission-merchant.  He  is  a 
middle-aged  man  with  a  round  bald  head.  He  is  a  keen 
man  and  a  close  observer.  He  too  has  had  a  case  of  insan- 
ity in  his  family.     Mr.  Browner  wears  a  light  moustache. 

The  next  juror,  Mr.  Hobbs,  is  a  plasterer,  and  aged  sixty- 
three  years,  being  the  oldest  member  of  the  jury.  His  thin 
side- whiskers  do  not  detract  from  the  noticeably  sad  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  He  sits  for  an  hour  or  more 
with  his  head  bowed  and  resting  in  his  hand,  as  if  in  sor- 
rowful revery.  He  is  the  juror  whose  wife  died  two  weeks 
ago.  For  forty  years  he  and  his  wife  have  lived  together 
in  quiet,  happy  contentment,  and  when  she  died  so  sud- 
denly and  he  was  summoned  to  her,  then  unconscious,  his 
grief  was  painful  to  behold.  He  does  not  look  as  if  he 
could  give  his  undivided  mind  to  the  proceedings,  for  there 
is  a  great  weight  on  his  heart. 

Joseph  Prather  is  a  middle-aged  man,  his  business  being 
that  of  a  commission-merchant.  He  has  a  long,  hoary 
beard  and  moustache,  smooth  forehead,  a  large  but  well- 
shaped  nose  and  bright  brown  eyes.  He  frequently  strokes 
his  beard,  and  pays  strict  attention  to  the  proceedings. 

The  jury  is,  and  has  been,  deemed  a  most  excellent  one, 
being  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  common  sense. 
It  was  selected  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  talesmen. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  writes  as 
follows  about  the  character  of  the  jury: 
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X  reporter  of  a  commercial  agency  had  occasion  to  re- 
quest the  signature  of  one  of  the  jurors.  The  juror  was 
so  excited  by  the  trial  that  he  could  hardly  sign  his  name 
legibly.  His  hand  trembled  violently,  and  lie  seemed  very 
much  agitated.  The  jury  is  regard*  d  na  a  good  one.  Mr, 
Davidge  for  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  Seoville  for  the  de- 
fence, say  that  this  is  evidently  one  of  the  best  juries  that 
was  ever  empanelled,  and  that  it  was  our  pricing  such 
could   have  been  so  easily  secured. 

William  H.  Browner,  the  first  juror  selected  to-day,  is 
a  grocer  and  commission-merchant,  having  been  in  the 
business  thirty-one  years.  According  to  his  answers  he 
believes  in  different  phases  of  insanity,  and  has  given  the 
subject  some  consideration.  Though  not  a  church-mem- 
ber,  he  believes  in  God  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments;  though  not  a  Spiritualist,  he  had  been  spirit- 
ually inclined. 

The  second  juror  secured  to-day,  Thomas   Hainline,  said 
he  had  never  belonged  to  any  organization  to  lynch  the 
prisoner.     "I  am  an  American,"  said  he.     "These 
tutions  are  not  American.     I   am  a  mechanic,  and   not  a 
politician." 

The  third  and  last  juror,  who  completes  the  panel,  is 
Joseph  Prattler,  a  commission-merchant.  He  said,  while 
he  had  some  prejudice,  he  believed  he  could  render  a  fair 
verdict,  lie  has  a  relative  who  is  insane.  When  Mr, 
Prather  was  accepted  there  was  general  whispering  among 
the  spectators  because  the  jury  was  now  made  up. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Times  thus 
writes  on  the  same  subject : 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  lived  here  some  time, 
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who  have  been  close  observers  of  such  things  in  important 
criminal  trials,  that  the  men  selected  may- be  considered  one 
of  the  best  juries  ever  got  together  in  the  District.  The 
District  Attorney  is  satisfied  on  that  point,  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son, for  the  defence,  who  has  had  much  experience  with 
District  juries,  thinks  on  the  whole  no  fairer  or  more  re- 
spectable body  of  men  could  have  been  found  in  the  same 
time  in  any  case. 

It  is  true  a  large  number  of  talesmen  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  the  government  had  exhausted  its  peremptory 
challenges.  It  has  happened,  however,  that  the  panel  has 
presented  the  choice  of  many  of  the  best  citizens,  and  while 
many  have  been  rejected  because  of  their  natural  prejudices 
against  the  prisoner,  those  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
test  applied  are  men  of  excellent  character.  Mr.  Scoville's 
rare  discrimination  in  cross-examination  has  earned  him  the 
general  good-will  of  the  District  Bar,  among  whom  he  came 
a  stranger  in  a  very  thankless  role.  One  conspicuous  point 
has  been  made  in  the  examination  of  jurors,  and  that  is  on 
the  subject  of  Free  Masonry.  On  that  point  Mr.  Scoville 
has  been  arbitrary.  The  late  Mr.  Garfield  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  the  rigid  exclusion 
of  the  order  is  natural  and  excusable.  On  religious  points 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  have  leaned  in  apparent  favor 
toward  freedom  of  religious  convictions,  while  rejecting  the 
Spiritualistic  class  of  persons.  Many  complimentary  re- 
marks may  be  heard  on  Mr.  Scoville's  rejection  of  the  per- 
nicious theory  that  the  more  ignorant  the  juror  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  render  a  just  verdict.  He  has  challenged  those 
who  could  not  read  on  general  principles,  though  it  was 
evident  to  outsiders  that  several  of  these  were  likely  to 
have  been   favorable  to  the  accused.     Said  Mr.  Scoville, 
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when  one  of  the  illiterate  sort  had  passed  everything  else 
successfully,  bat  could  not  read  and  had  not  conversed  with 
anybody  on  the  subject,  "  I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  juror 
the  law  contemplates,  but  we  don't  want  him." 

On  the  17th  day  of  November  the  Government  opened 
it>  case,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  highest  official  in 
the  Presidential  councils,  stood  in  the  witness-box  where 
thieves  and  rogues  have  testified  against  each  other  without 
number.  Around  the  distinguished  witness  sat  foreign  min- 
isters and  attaches,  prominent  officials  of  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  White  House  attendants,  the 
formidable  corps  of  special  correspondents,  a  cloud  of 
eminent  counsel  and  interested  members  of  the  Bar,  while 
a  bevy  of  female  beauty  and  fashion  occupied  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  court-room  and  contributed  by  their 
unusual  presence  to  the  remarkable  scene.  Over  beyond 
the  rail,  crowding  the  space  allotted  to  the  general  public,  a 
dense  mass  of  variegated  humanity  looked  down  on  those 
below.  Men  stood  upon  the  window-sills  and  darkened 
the  windows  with  their  bodies  from  without.  The  crowd 
even  encroached  upon  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Bench, 
and  Stood  behind  the  Judge  and  were  banked  up  high  on 
either  side.  Away  oil'  in  the  crowd  from  various  eleval 
positions  were  to  be  -fen  artists  with  sketch-books  and  pen- 
catching  the  sensational  pictures  for  the  sensation-loving 
public.  All  of  the  White  House  attaches  were  OH  hand, 
and  attracted  their  -hare  of  attention.  In  their  presence 
the  murdered  President  lived  again.  The  right  of  them 
refreshed  the  memory  of  many,  and  recalled  those  long, 
painful    hours   ami    nights   and   days   of  public  BolicitudOi 

This  was  the  scene  that  greeted  Jndgc  Coi  when  he  had 
successfully  fought  his  way  through  the  packed  corrid< 
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and  took  his  seat  among  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had 
forestalled  him  on  the  Bench.  This  was  the  picture  that 
confronted  the  assassin  when  he  was  led  manacled  and  sur- 
rounded by  bailiffs  to  his  seat.  This  remarkable  assembly 
of  curious  people  had  not  gathered  in  vain.  The  prisoner, 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  had  come  to  see  and 
sympathize  with  him,  appeared  to  be  desirous  of  giving 
them  a  good  show,  so  he  began  early  to  kick  up  a  row, 
grandly  referring  to  "the  country,"  to  which  he  appealed 
his  case  from  his  counsel  and  the  Court.  From  the  way  he 
addressed  the  crowd  it  was  evident  that  his  overweening 
vanity  was  flattered  by  their  presence.  At  the  instance  of 
Judge  Porter  the  Court  quickly  gave  the  prisoner  to  under- 
stand distinctly  that  no  more  nonsense  of  that  sort  would  be 
tolerated,  but  that  he  should  be  sent  from  the  court-room  in 
irons.  This  had  the  effect  to  silence  for  a  time  the  insane  busi- 
ness ;  but  when  Mr.  Scovillearose  and  explained  that  any  dis- 
agreement, seeming  or  real,  between  Mr.  Robinson  and  him- 
self had  disappeared,  the  assassin  rose,  and,  pounding  on 
the  table,  said  he  did  not  want  Robinson — that  he  was  con- 
ducting his  own  defence. 

Judge  Cox  again  told  the  prisoner  to  keep  quiet,  where- 
upon Guiteau  protested  vigorously  against  what  he  termed 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Court.  He  told  Judge  Cox  that 
he  had  no  right  to  muzzle  him.  He  had  a  right  to  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence.  He  was  his  own  counsel.  He  did  not 
accept  any  such  aid  as  that  of  the  counsel  assigned  him,  and 
proposed  to  conduct  his  case  regardless  of  them.  When  he 
wanted  counsel  he  would  ask  for  it.  He  knew  his  rights ; 
he  knew  that  he  was  inspired ;  he  knew  all  the  points  in 
his  case;  he  didn't  propose  to  have  his  defence  damaged  by 
blunderbuss  lawyers  who  knew  nothing  about  it. 
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Mrs.  Scoville  entered  the  court-room  at  ten  o'clock,  ac- 
companied by  her  little  daughter,  about  five  years  of  ago. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock  Secretary  Blaine,  accompanied 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Walker  Blaine  and  Chief  Clerk 
Brown,  (altered  the  court-room,  and  were  ushered  to  seats 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  counsel  of  the  Government. 

Immediately  after  the  Court  opened  Counsel  Scoville 
arose  to  make  a  personal  explanation,  in  which  he 
that  there  had  been  no  disagreement  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  as  would  appear  from  certain  publications, 
and  in  conclusion  said  that  Mr.  Robinson  would  render  all 
the  aid  possible  in  the  case,  and  that  they  would  work  in 
harmony.  At  this  point  Guiteau  rose  to  his  feet  and  ob- 
jected to  Mr.  Robinson  taking  part  in  his  defence.  He 
said  he  would  manage  his  own  case,  wouldn't  trust  Mr. 
Robinson  with  anything,  as  he  had  no  brains.  lie  wished 
the  Court  to  understand  him  on  this  point,  and  if  counsel 
were  forced  upon  him  he  would  make  a  noise  about  it  to 
the  country.  lie  represented  the  Deity  in  this  case,  and 
wished  the  Court  to  understand  it.  Continuing,  he  said 
two  or  three  blunderbuss  lawyers  would  lose  th< 
him,  and  lie  did  not  propose  to  submit  to  anything  of  tho 
kind. 

The  Court  informed  the  prisoner  that  if  he  did  not  keep 
quiet  he  would  be  removed  from  the  room.  Alter  the 
lapse  of  a  few  minutes  the  prisoner  burst  out  afresh  with 
the  remark, 

"There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  die  Chicago  despatch 
published  in  the    I    ■■      Iris    morning.      It   is  a  lie  from 
i  nd. n 

yarding  the  ai 
of  a  e  f  i  luiteau.      For  s  >me  time  after 
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his  last  remark  the  prisoner  conversed  in  a  very  excited 
manner  with  his  counsel  and  brother,  at  intervals  using  his 
clenched  fist  upon  the  desk  before  him  in  an  exceedingly 
demonstrative  manner. 

A  few  minutes  later  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Corkhill 
made  the  opening  statement,  as  follows: 

May  it  please  the  Court  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury:  The 
prisoner  at  the  bar  stands  before  you,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  James  A.  Garfield,  Under  any  circumstances 
there  rests  a  grave  and  responsible  obligation  upon  every 
man  who  is  called  upon  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  under 
the  law  to  render  a  decision  upon  which  depends  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature.  And  while  it  is  true  that  the  offence 
charged  in  the  present  case  is  no  greater  in  legal  gravity 
and  consequences  to  the  prisoner  than  if  by  his  act  he  had 
taken  the  life  of  the  humblest  and  most  obscure  citizen  of 
the  Republic,  still  it  is  idle  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
eminent  character  of  the  man  whose  life  was  taken,  his 
high  official  position  and  the  startling  effects  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  render  the  case  one  of  unusual  and 
unparalleled  importance.  It  is  the  second  time  in  our  his- 
tory that  the  citizen  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  discharge  the  high  and  responsible  duties  of  Presi- 
dent has  fallen  a  victim  to  a  lawless  assassin  during  the 
period  of  his  incumbency  of  the  office. 

But  in  the  former  case  we  were  just  emerging  from  the 
shadows  of  a  long  and  bloody  war.  The  country  had 
been  racked  by  commotions  and  stirred  by  civil  feuds. 
Thro  lghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  nearly 
every  household  mourned  the  loss  of  relatives  or  friends 
slain  on  the  hotly-contested  battle-fields  of  the  Republic. 
Tt  was  a  danger  that  thoughtful  men  had  anticipated.      It 
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was  a  calamity  that  patriots  had  feared.  And  when  it  came, 
with  all  its  dread  consequences,  it  was  accepted  as  one  of 
the  results  of  the  then  disordered  and  discordant  condition 
of  public  a  11  airs. 

But  we  had  passed  from  the  arena  of  the  war,  the  sword 
had  been  beaten  into  a  ploughshare,  and  the  spear  into  a 
pruning- hook,  the  country  was  united,  peace  reigned  at 
home  and  abroad.  There  were  no  local  dissensions,  and 
there  were  no  intestine  strifes.  Seed-time  and  harvest 
had  come  and  gone,  the  battlefields,  redeemed  from  the 
scars  and  havoc  of  their  bloody  contests,  were  blossoming 
with  the  fruits  of  peaceful  labor.  Suddenly  the  startling 
fact  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  land,  and  around  the 
entire  world,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  assassin's  bullet  in  the  capital  of  the 
nation. 

Murder,  under  all  circumstances  and  upon  all  occasions, 
is  shocking.  The  life  of  which  we  know  so  little,  and 
which  we  hold  by  so  fragile  a  tenure,  is  dear  to  us  all  ; 
and  when  it  is  brought  to  a  close,  not  in  the  usual  order 
and  course  of  nature,  but  prematurely  by  violence,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  00  nd  it  ion  of  the  person,  the 
human  mind  is  appalled  with  terror.  When  a  man 
holding  a  position  of  eminence  and  power  falls  a  cause- 
less victim  to  the  murderer's  stroke,  we  realize  still  more 
fully  the  awfulnese  of  the  deed  which  produces  the  result. 
This  trial  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  genius  and 
/it  of  our  Government.  Although  OUT  chief  ruler  was 
murdered,  although  the  effects  of  that  death  were  felt  in 
every  >tati«>n  of  life,  in  every  avenue  of  business,  in  every 
department  of  society ,  yei  the  prisoner,  his  murderer,  stands 
before  you  to-day  entitled  to  the  same  rights,  to  the  same 
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privileges,  panoplied  by  the  same  guarantees  of  the  con- 
stitution, as  if  he  had  killed  the  lowliest  member  of  this 
community.  Had  this  crime  been  committed  in  any  other 
country  or  under  any  other  form  of  government,  long  ere 
this  the  prisoner  would  have  paid  the  penalty  of  its  com- 
mission by  a  punishment  as  swift  and  as  rapid  as  it  would 
luivu  been  -effective. 

I  doubt  whether,  in  the  world's  history,  there  can  be 
found  another  instance  like  the  present.  In  no  age,  under 
no  government,  has  there  been  seen  such  a  situation  as  we 
have  here  before  us.  Defended  by  eminent  counsel,  de- 
manding of  right  the  full  benefits  of  every  provision  of 
law  and  the  protection  of  every  guarantee  of  the  Consti- 
tution, with  the  power,  exercised  carefully,  to  see  that  the 
jury  selected  are  unbiassed  and  free  from  prejudice,  every 
right  is  extended  to  the  prisoner  that  would  be  granted  to 
a  criminal  charged  with  the  most  insignificant  offence. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  gravest 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  admirers  of  our  form  of 
government  whether  the  fundamental  principles  which  un- 
derlie it  did  not  contain  elements  fatal  to  its  permanency 
and  success.  With  the  individual  citizen  are  its  absolute 
destinies  for  weal  or  woe.  The  choice  of  proper  rulers,  the 
enactment  of  laws  and  their  prompt  execution,  depend 
upon  his  character ;  and  no  matter  how  important  the  trust 
or  how  grave  the  responsibility,  upon  the  individual  citizen 
rests  its  final  decision. 

The  simplicity  of  the  forms  under  which  our  Govern- 
ment is  administered  constitute  for  us  one  of  its  greatest 
attractions;  but  the  easy  accessibility  to  all  of  those  charged 
with  its  administration  exposes  them  to  many  dangers  from 
the  viciously  disposed.    The  President  of  the  United  States, 
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without  pomp  and  parade,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  hnm« 
blest  citizen,  and  with  no  other  safeguard  than  those  com- 
mon to  all  citizens,  leaves  the  scene  of  his  official  labors  for 
a  brief  recreation.  In  a  pnblic  depot,  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  without  warning,  fires  at  him  with  a  pistol,  inflicting 
wounds  which  resulted  in  his  death.  And  to-day  this,  the 
greatest  'case  ever  presented  to  a  court  of  justice,  is  trusted 
entirely  to  you,  who  have  been  selected  from  the  body  of 
the  community  to  weigh  the  evidence  and  the  law,  and  then 
to  say  upon  your  oaths  whether  the  man  charged  with  the 
crime  is  guilty.  While  this  trial  will  attract  unusual  at- 
tention, while  every  stage  of  its  progress  will  be  watched 
with  intense  interest  throughout  the  entire  world,  yet  its 
final  decision  rests  with  you.  You  arc  to  determine,  after 
you  shall  have  heard  the  evidence  and  the  law,  whether  or 
not  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  guilty  of  the  murder  of  James 
A.  Garfield. 

The  time  and  the  scenes  of  that  occasion  were  generally 
disseminated  by  the  press,  and  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  every  citizen  of  the  Republic,  and  they  will  remain,  with 
all  their  sad  and  gloomy  results,  until  the  present  generation 
shall  pass  from  among  men.  After  we  are  dead  they  will 
live  in  tradition,  in  history,  song  and  story  till  the  latest 
hour  of  time. 

There  is  an  enormity  about  the  immediate  occurrences, 
as  they  will  be  detailed  to  you  by  the  Witnesses  for  the 
Government,  that  make  them  horrible  to  contemplate.  No 
words  can  faithfully  depict  the  scenes  of  that  fatal  July 
morning.  Tt  was  bright  and  beautiful,  and  as  the  morning 
sunlight  gilded  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  its  rays  fell  upon 
a  city  adorned  with  all  the  luxuriant  loveliness  of  summei 
leaf  and  flower. 
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The  President,  wearied  with  official  cares,  was  especially 
joyous  at  his  approaching  vacation.  His  official  life  had 
been  one  of  anxiety  and  labor,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was 
bright  with  hope  for  the  future.  He  was  on  his  way  to  join 
a  convalescent  wife  at  Long  Branch,  and  then  to  visit  the 
college  from  which  he  had  graduated,  and  to  join  with  com- 
rades of  his  student-life  in  a  reunion  in  the  halls  of  his 
alma  rnater.  It  was  to  him  an  approaching  season  of  great 
pleasure,  and  he  started  from  the  Executive  Mansion,  in 
company  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  depot,  buoy- 
ant and  glad. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  2d  last  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  made  preparation  for  the  murder.  Breakfasting  at  the 
Riggs  House,  he  took  the  fearful  weapon  that  he  had  pre- 
viously obtained,  and,  going  to  the  foot  of  Seventeenth 
street,  away  from  residences  and  beyond  observation,  he 
planted  a  stick  in  the  soft  mud  on  the  river-bank,  where 
the  tide  had  gone  out,  and  deliberately  practised  his  aim 
and  tested  his  weapon.  He  intended  there  should  be  no 
failure  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  crime  for  which  he 
had  been  preparing.  Returning,  he  took  with  him  a  small 
bundle  of  papers,  and  went  to  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac 
Railroad  Depot  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  an  hour 
before  the  arrival  of  the  President. 

After  reaching  the  d£pot  he  went  to  the  news-stand,  and 
left  certain  papers  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Byron  An- 
drews, a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and  a 
package  addressed  to  Mr.  Preston,  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  then  went  into  the  closet,  carefully  examined  his  weapon, 
placed  it  in  his  pocket,  returned,  and  went  outside  to  the 
pavement,  had  his  boots  blacked,  and  then,  in  order  to 
avoid    the   swift  vengeance   of   an   outraged    community, 
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which  he  properly  feared,  engaged  a  carriage,  to  take 
him,  as  he  said,  to  the  Congressional  Burying-Ground, 
this  point  being  near  the  jail;  and  then  entered  the 
waiting-room  to  watch  for  his  victim. 
'  All  unconscious  of  this  preparation  for  his  murder, 
President  Garfield,  in  company  with  Secretary  Blaine,  ar- 
rived at  the  depot,  and  for  a  few  moments  remained  in  the 
carriage  in  conversation.  While  thus  occupied  the  assassin 
stood  gazing  at  them,  waiting  and  watching  for  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  perpetration  of  the  deed.  The  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  State  alighted  from  the  carriage. 
With  his  usual  courtesy,  President  Garfield  hesitated  a 
moment  on  the  step  to  acknowledge  the  salutation  of  the 
policeman  at  the  door,  and  then  entered  the  depot,  lie 
had  gone  but  a  few  steps  when  the  assassin,  lurking  in  the 
rear,  stepped  up  behind  him,  and,  pointing  his  pistol  with 
deliberate  aim,  fired  at  his  back,  the  first  shot,  no  doubt 
doing  iis  fatal  work.  The  President  shuddered,  staggered, 
ami  attempted  to  turn,  when  another  shot  was  fired,  and  he 
fell,  bleeding,  to  the  floor,  unconscious.  The  horror  that. 
seized  upon  every  one  may  be  imagined,  but  no  words  can 
describe  it. 

The  ball  from  the  assassin's  pistol  had  entered  the  middle 
of  the  back  of  the  President  about  three  inches  to  tic  right 
of  the  back-bone,  inflicting  a  fatal  wound  which  resulted  in 
his  death  alter  nearly  three  months  of  pain  and  suffering, 
and  here  the  story  of  this  crime  might  legally  end.  The 
unlawful  killing  of  any  reasonable  creature  by  a  perron  of 
sound  memory  and  discretion,  with  malice  aforetl  night 
either  expressed  or  implied,  is  murder. 

The  motives  and  intentions  of  an  individual  whe  >m- 
mits  a  crime  are  of  necessity  known  to  him  alone      *To 
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human  power  can  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  heart ;  no 
eve  but  the  eye  of  God  can  discern  the  motives  for  human 
action.  Hence,  the  law  wisely  says  that  a  man's  motives 
shall  be  judged  from  his  acts,  so  that  if  one  kill  another 
suddenly  without  any  provocation,  the  law  implies  malice. 

If  a  man  uses  a  deadly  weapon,  it  is  presumed  he  in- 
tended to  commit  murder,  and  in  general  the  law  presumes 
the  man  to  intend  the  natural  consequences  of  his  act. 

Were  there  nothing  more  against  the  accused  than  the 
occurrences  of  the  morning  of  July  2d,  the  evidence  of  his 
crime  would  be  complete,  and  you  would  be  authorized  to 
conclude  that  he  feloniously,  wilfully  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought  did  kill  and  murder  James  A.  Garfield.  But  crime 
is  never  natural.  The  man  who  attempts  to  violate  the 
laws  of  God  and  society  goes  counter  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  action.  Pie  is  a  world  to  himself.  He  is  against 
society,  against  organization,  and  of  necessity  his  action  can 
never  be  measured  by  the  rules  governing  men  in  the  every- 
day transactions  of  life.  No  criminal  ever  violated  the  law 
who  did  not  leave  the  traces  of  his  crime  distinct  and  clear 
Avhen  once  discovered.  So  in  this  case  we  can  only  add  to 
the  enormity  of  this  offence  by  showing  you  its  origin,  its 
conception,  and  the  plans  adopted  for  its  execution. 

One  year  ago  the  eleventh  day  of  the  present  month,  the 
prisoner  addressed  to  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  the  following  letter: 

"  New  York,  Nov.  11, 1880.— Hon.  Wm.  M.  Evarts— 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question.  If  President 
Garfield  appoints  Mr.  A.  to  a  foreign  mission,  does  that 
supersede  President  Hayes's  commission  for  the  same  ap- 
pointment?    Do   not  all   foreign   ministers  appointed   by 
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President  Hayes  retire  on  March  4th  next?  Please  an- 
swer me  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, I  am  solid  for  General  Garfield,  and  may  get  an 
important  appointment  from  him  next  spring. 

Cl  Yours,  very  truly,  Charles  Guiteau." 

At  this  time,  over  a  year  ago,  it  will  he  seen  he  had  in 
his  mind  an  application  for  and  expectation  of  receiving  an 
office  under  the  approaching  Administration.  In  pursuance 
of  that  hope,  the  prisoner  came  to  this  city  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  5th  of  last  March,  no  doubt  believing  that  he  would 
receive,  at  the  hands  of  an  Administration  he  supposed  he 
had  assisted  in  placing  in  power,  such  recognition  as,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  opinion  of  his  merits,  he  deserved.  He 
was  outspoken  and  earnest  in  his  demands,  and  in  his  va- 
rious conversations  seemed  to  feel  confident  of  success.  From 
his  own  letters  it  is  evident  that  during  October  and  January 
he  had  written  President  Garfield,  calling  attention  to  his 
services  in  the  campaign,  and  soliciting  an  appointment. 
On  the  8th  of  March  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  of  his  desire  to  be  appointed 
to  the  Paris  consulate.  On  the  11th  of  March  he  wrote 
{Secretary  Blaine  the  following  letter  : 

11  March  11th,  1881. — Senator  Beaixe:  In  October 
and  January  last  I  wrote  General  Garfield  touching  the 
Austrian  Mission,  and  I  think  he  has  filed  my  application 
and  is  favorably  inclined.  Since  then  I  have  conch;  ' 
apply  for  the  Consul-General  at  Paris,  instead  of  the  Aus- 
trian Mission,  as  I  prefer  Pari-  to  Vienna.  I  spoke  to  the 
ral  about  it,  and  he  said  your  endorsement  would  help 
it  was  in  your  department.  I  think  I  have  a  just 
nlaira  to  your  help  on  I  this  speech  (a  Rpeeeli 
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was  enclosed),  which  was  sent  to  our  leading  editors  and 
orators  in  August,  It  was  about  the  first  shot  on  the  Re- 
bellion-claim idea,  and  it  was  the  idea  that  elected  General 
Garfield.  Mr.  Walker,  the  present  Consul  at  Paris,  was 
appointed  through  Mr.  Evarts,  and  I  presume  he  has  no 
expectation  of  being  retained*  I  will  talk  with  you  about 
this  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  chance.  There  is  nothing  against 
me.     I  claim  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 

"Yours,  very  respectfully,  Charles  Guiteau." 

He  followed  up  this  communication  by  persistent  per- 
sonal appeals  and  by  writing  notes  and  letters,  urging  in 
various  ways  his  claims  for  this  position.  Not  only  did  he 
besiege  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  officers  of  the  State 
Department,  but  the  President  and  the  officers  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion.  Generally  treated  with  courtesy  and 
kindly  dismissed,  as  his  wants  and  necessities  became  more 
urgent  he  became  more  persistent  and  determined.  On  the 
8th  of  March  he  commenced  writing  to  the  President,  stat- 
ing his  reasons  why  the  position  should  be  given  him,  and 
urging  in  various  ways  his  claims  for  the  place.  When  his 
application  reached  the  President  he  was  politely  referred, 
as  were  all  other  applicants  for  similar  appointments,  to 
the  Department  of  State,  the  recommendation  of  which 
was  usual  for  positions  of  the  grade  he  sought.  He  fre- 
quently saw  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  had  various  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Hitt,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  which 
he  urged  his  claims  upon  their  attention. 

Wearied  by  his  importunity,  the  Secretary  of  State,  on 
Saturday,  the  14th  of  May,  according  to  the  prisoner's 
statement  in  writing,  said  to  him,  "Never  speak  to  me 
again  on  the  Paris  consulship  as  long  as  you  live."     On 
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the  following  Monday  he  wrote  to  the  President  informing 
him  of  Mr.  Blaine's  statement,  and  saying  he  was  satisfied 
Mr.  Blaine  was  endeavoring  to  run  the  State  Department 
in  the  interests  of  his  own  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  in 
1884,  and  appealing  to  the  President  direct  for  an  imme- 
diate order  for  his  appointment.  During  this  time  he 
continued  to  visit  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  urged  and 
insisted  on  an  opportunity  to  see  the  President.  Finally,  it 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  his  presumptuous  in- 
trusion, to  prohibit  his  entrance  into  the  White  House. 
Soured  and  indignant  at  this  statement,  disappointed  and 
enraged,  on  the  23d  of  May  he  wrote  President  Garfield  a 
letter  in  which,  in  the  light  of  the  fearful  trngedy  that  fol- 
lowed, it  needs  no  discerning  eye  to  detect  the  threat  of 
murder.  This  is  the  first  premonition  of  the  conception 
of  this  crime.  That  letter  was  the  first  indication  that 
disappointment  had  turned  his  heart  to  malice,  and  that 
he  had  determined  in  revenge  to  commit  the  crime  with 
which  he  stands  charged.  He  was  still  smarting  under 
the  indignity  cast  upon  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
was  still  suffering  from  the  rebuffs  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  employes  of  the  Executive  Mansion.  Of 
inordinate  vanity  and  of  unparalleled  self-esteem,  he 
keenly  felt  the  personal  outrages  he  supposed  had  been 
committed  upon  him,  and  he  determined  to  avenge  them. 
That  letter  is  a  remarkable  one — remarkable  as  Indicating 
tie'  motive  that  prompted  this  terrible  crime — remarkable 
as  giving  an  insight  into  the  reason  that  impelled  this 
man  to  nerve  himself  up  to  a  condition  to  commit  this 
deed.     It  was  a-  follows  \ 

"(Private.) — Gen.  Garfield:  1  have  been  trying  to  l>e 
your  friend,     T  do  no!  know  whether  von  appreciate  it  or 

12 
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not.  But  I  am  moved  to  call  your  attention  to  a  remark- 
able letter  from  Mr.  Blaine  which  I  have  just  noticed. 
According  to  Mr.  Farwell  of  Chicago,  Blaine  is  a  vindic- 
tive politician  and  an  evil  genius,  and  you  will  have  no 
peace  till  you  get  rid  of  him.  This  letter  shows  Mr 
Blaine  is  a  wicked  man,  and  you  ought  to  demand  his 
immediate  resignation;  otherwise  you  arid  the  Republican 
party. will  come  to  grief.  I  will  see  you  in  the  morning 
if  I  can,  and  talk  with  you. 

"  Very  respectfully,  Chas.  Gtjtteatt. 

"  May  23." 

You  see  in  these  sentences  his  bitterness  of  spirit,  in- 
'  spired  by  the  treatment  he  claims  to  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  demand  for  his 
removal  and  the  threat  if  it  was  not  done  what  would  re- 
sult. Yet  we  wall  find  on  the  21st  of  March  he  wrote  to 
Secretary  Blaine : 

"I  am  very  glad,  personally,  that  the  President  selected 
you  for  his  premier.  ...  You  are  the  man,  above  all  oth- 
ers, for  the  place." 

That  is  one  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  crime.  The 
letter,  standing  alone  and  independent  of  any  other  circum- 
stance, would  not  of  itself  attract  attention  to  its  peculiar 
and  significant  expressions;  but  it  will  be  shown  that 
among  the  papers  left  by  this  man  for  publication  is  found 
one  dated  the  16th  day  of  June,  1881,  in  which  he  uses 
this  significant  language :  "  I  conceived  the  idea  of  remov- 
ing the  President  four  weeks  ago."  So  that  at  the  time 
he  wrote  that  letter  he  in  effect  said,  "  I  want  my  office ; 
Mr.  Blaine  stands  in  my  way ;  I  demand  his  removal ;  if 
it  is  not  done,  ruin  for  you  and  the  party  will  be  the 
result."     It  will  be  for  yon  to  consider  whether  this  was 
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not  as  near  a  threat,  of  his  determination  to  do  this  crime 
as  he  dared  then  to  make,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  the  danger  of  exposure. 

When  he  conceived  the  idea,  he  had  been  rebuffed,  and, 
as  he  thought,  insulted,  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  had 
been  driven  from  the  White  House.  He  was  disappointed 
in  his  grand  expectations.  He  was  without  money,  and 
also  an  almost  destitute  wanderer  upon  the  streets,  and  he 
soon  determined  to  do  the  cruel  deed;  but  here  is  the  first 
conception,  the  original  inspiration,  here  the  groundwork, 
of  his  determination.  Once  the  idea  conceived  that  he  was 
a  wronged  and  outraged  man,  it  took  but  little  time  for  him 
to  decide  to  represent  his  actions  as  being  the  result  of  his 
desire  to  vindicate  some  great  principle.  He  knew,  and 
well  knew,  that  he  must  hang  some  screen  in  front  of  the 
real  motive  for  his  crime.  His  heart  was  wicked  enough 
to  conceive  from  its  own  malignity  the  crime  itself,  but  his 
shrewdness  and  vanity  demanded  that  the  public  should  not 
gaze  upon  his  real  motives.  This  will  account  for  many  of 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  connected  with  the  crime. 
This  will  explain  many  of  his  lofty  and  egotistical  utteranc 

It  is  true  there  was  a  period  during  this  time  when  there 
existed  dissensions  in  the  party  in  power.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that,  as  between  the  Executive  and  certain 
prominent  and  eminent  men,  there  was  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  and  the  policy  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  Administration,  then  just  in  its  com- 
mencement. It  is  true  there  were  grave  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  earnest  expressions  of  sentiment  on  questions  of 
great  gravity  and  importance  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  country,  and,  as  attendant  upon  these,  there  were  fre- 
quent utterances  of  bitterness  by  partisans  on  either  side. 
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To  this  man's  wicked  and  revengeful  mind  it  immediately 
occurred,  "  Here  is  the  opportunity  to  commit  this  crime, 
to  avenge  myself  and  shelter  my  action  under  the  claim 
that  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  present  strife ;"  and  he 
systematically  and  cunningly  prepared  an  apology  and  de- 
fence of  his  crime  in  accordance  with  this. 

You  will  learn  by  the  testimony  that  will  be  presented 
to  you  that  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  this  city,  and 
until  he  had  lost  the  expectation  of  favors  to  be  received 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  the  President,  a  period  of 
nearly  three  months,  he  was  an  earnest-  so-called  Garfield 
man ;  he  announced  to  the  President,  as  will  be  shown  by 
his  own  letter,  his  devotion  and  fealty  to  him.  He 
desired  constantly  to  impress  upon  the  President  that  he 
was  for  him  as  against  every  one  else.  You  will  find  him 
on  May  7th  announcing  to  the  President  that  in  the  contest 
going  on  he  stood  by  him,  but  when  he  had  lost  all  hope 
of  the  appointment  desired  under  the  Administration  of 
President  Garfield,  and  all  expectation  of  official  recog- 
nition from  this  source,  he  resolved  to  seize  upon  the 
pretext  afforded  by  the  situation  to  gratify  his  revenge,  to 
kill  the  President  and  shield  his  real  motives  from  the 
public.  After  this  had  been  fully  settled  in  his  mind, 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  his  experience  of 
human  affairs,  with  his  observations  of  society — for  he  is 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  ability  in  these  directions — he  care- 
fully determined  to  make  the  situation  of  advantage  to 
him  *  and  when  he  had  fully  conceived  this  idea,  when  it 
had  fastened  itself  on  his  mind,  he  went  to  work  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  with  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  with  a 
cool  determination,  that  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  crime.     How  many  efforts  he  made  to  do  this 
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deed,  or  when  and  where  he  decided  upon  the  exact 
method  of  its  commission,  no  human  mind  can  tell. 

On  the  8th  day  of  June  he  borrowed  from  an  acquaint- 
ance in  this  city  fifteen  dollars,  representing  that  he  was 
out  of  money  and  desired  the  amount  to  pay  his  board- 
bill.  After  procuring  this  loan  he  at  once  visited  the 
store  of  Mr.  O'Meara,  on  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and 
F  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  weapon.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  acts  connected  with  the  commission 
of  this  crime,  he  displayed  the  malignity  of  his  deter- 
mination and  the  wickedness  of  his  motives.  He  asked 
for  a  pistol  of  the  largest  calibre,  and  one  that  would  do 
the  most  effective  work,  and  was  shown  and  purchased  the 
pistol  which  he  finally  used — a  weapon  terrible  to  behold, 
carrying  a  bullet  of  the  largest  size — a  weapon  that  was 
self-cocking,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  delay  in  its 
use  when  an  emergency  occurred. 

How  for  twenty-four  days  he  carried  that  deadly  weapon, 
and  how  often  he  dogged  the  footsteps  of  the  unsuspecting 
President;  how  he  watched  his  carriage;  how  lie  made 
his  arrangements  at  the  church;  how  he  followed  him 
from  the  residence  of  Mr.  Blaine,  watching  and  waiting  for 
the  fatal  hour, — he  alone  can  tell ;  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th  of  June  lie  ascertained  from  the  publication  in 
the  newspapers  that  the  President  would  go  to  Long 
Branch,  and  he  detenu iiied  to  kill  him  at  the  depot.  How 
he  went  there  fully  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  was 
deterred  from  its  accomplishment,  his  own  words  best  tell. 
Returning  to  his  room,  he  wrote: 

u  Washington,  Saturday  evening,  June  18th,  1881. — 
I  intended  to  remove  the  President  this  morning  at  the 
d£p6t,   as  he  took    the    caw    for    Long    Branch,   but    Mrs. 
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Garfield  looked  so  thin,  and  clung  so  tenderly  to  the 
President's  arm,  my  heart  failed  me  to  part  them,  and 
I  decided  to  take  him  alone.  It  will  be  no  worse  for 
Mrs.  Garfield  to  part  with  her  husband  this  way  than  by 
natural  death.     He  is  liable  to  go  at  any  time,  any  way. 

"  C.  G." 

And  after  this  came  another  period  of  watching  and  wait- 
ing. It  might  be  a  story  of  thrilling  interest  to  know  how 
often  the  fatal  danger  threatened  the  lamented  dead,  and 
how  often,  while  buoyant  with  life,  the  shadow  of  death 
haunted  him.  But  again  we  are  in  the  field  of  conjecture 
until  we  come  to  the  morning  of  the  murder,  the  occurrences 
of  which  I  have  already  described.  And  this  completes  the 
story  of  this  crime ;  this  ends  the  recital  of  the  circum- 
stances attendant  upon  this  national  bereavement,  for  it 
cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  effects  of  that  fatal  shot  were 
felt  throughout  the  land ;  that  not  only  one  family  mourned, 
but  around  every  hearthstone  and  about  every  fireside  there 
hung  a  shadow ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  for  a 
time  forgot  law  and  doubted  Providence,  for  it  seemed  so 
terrible  that  this  man,  in  the  full  tide  of  his  career  of  emi- 
nence and  usefulness,  should  fall  murdered,  without  warn- 
ing or  notice. 

No  verdict  of  yours  can  recall  him ;  he  "sleeps  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking"  on  the  peaceful  banks  of  beautiful 
Lake  Erie,  whose  limpid  waters  wash  the  boundaries  of  his 
native  State,  overlooking  the  city  he  loved  so  well,  beneath 
the  sod  of  that  State  whose  people  had  crowded  his  life  with 
the  highest  honors.  It  is  too  late  to  call  that  husband 
back  to  the  bereaved  wife  and  fatherless  children — for  that 
waiting  little  mother,  whose  face  will  never  fade  from  the 
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nation's  memory,  there  can  be  no  relief  in  this  world.     The 
fatal  deed  is  done,  and  its  horrors  and  griefs  must  remain. 

You  have  eaeh  been  asked  whether  you  were  gov< 
by  religious  convictions,  and  upon  your  oath  you  hav 
swered  affirmatively.  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
written  by  the  pen  of  inspiration  as  the  law  of  that  mer- 
ciful God  whom  you  revere,  "  Woe  unto  the  world,  because 
of  offences,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come;  but  woe 
to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  It  were  better 
for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck  and 
that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea." 

And  the  honest,  patriotic,  Jaw-abiding  people  of  this 
country  are  waiting  for  your  verdict,  to  see  wnether  the 
man  by  whom  this  great  offence  came  shall  not  suffer  the 
just  and   merited   punishment  of  the  law. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  the  District  Attorney  in  de- 
livering his  argument  the  prisoner  assumed  an  air  of  ap- 
parent indifference,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  morning 
papers,  scanning  them  hurriedly.  The  argument  was  de- 
livered by  Colonel  Corkhill  in  a  very  effective  manner,  tears 
Oiling  the  eyes  of  many  in  the  audience,  but  the  countenance 
of  the  prisoner  remained  unchanged.  Toward  the  doe 
the  argument  he  laid  his  newspaper  aside  and  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  evidently  en- 
deavoring to  conceal  the  emotion  which  he  undoubtedly 
felt,  lb;  then  drew  <i  package  <>{'  manuscript  from  his 
pocket  and  commenced  writing  in  a  hurried  and  nervous 
manner.     The  pris  nstantly  shook  his  bead  in   ap- 

proval  or  disapproval   of   the  statements   made   in   the  ar- 
gument of  Colonel  Corkhill. 

Mrs.  Scoville,  the  sister  of  the  prisoner,  cried  bitterly 
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during  the  delivery  of  the  argument,  and  her  little  child 
could  be  seen  appealing  in  an  affectionate  manner  with, 
"  Mamma,  mamma,  what  is  the  matter?" 

At  the  conclusion  of  Colonel  CorkhilPs  argument  there 
was  long  and  continued  applause. 

Secretary  Blaine  was  then  called  to  the  stand  by  the 
counsel  for  the  Government,  and  testified  that  he  had 
known  James  A.  Garfield  from  1863  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  said,  on  reaching  the  d£pdt  on  the  morning  of 
the  assassination,  the  President  turned  to  say  good-bye,  but 
he  insisted  upon  accompanying  him  to  the  car.  He  heard 
a  pistol-shot,  followed  almost  immediately  by  another,  and, 
thinking  there  was  some  trouble,  touched  the  President  for 
the  purpose  of  hurrying  him  onward.  At  this  moment 
the  President  threw  up  his  arms,  exclaiming,  "  My  God  ! 
what  is  this?"  The  Secretary  detailed  the  circumstances 
of  the  removal  of  the  President  to  the  White  House,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  shooting.  In  response  to 
Colonel  Corkhill,  the  Secretary  testified  that  Guiteau  visited 
the  department  many  times  seeking  the  appointment  of  the 
consul-generalship  at  Paris.  He  informed  Guiteau  that 
there  were  no  prospects  of  his  receiving  the  appointment, 
and  requested  him  to  discontinue  his  visits.  Did  not  see 
the  assassin  when  he  fired  the  fatal  shot.  Saw  the  body  of 
President  Garfield  after  his  death  in  the  Francklyn  cottage 
at  Elberon,  N.  J. ;  did  not  see  the  body  after  it  was  brought 
to  Washington.  A  number  of  letter^  from  the  files  of  the 
State  Department  were  then  identified  by  Secretary  Blaine 
as  having  been  received  from  the  prisoner,  after  which  they 
were  read  by  the  District  Attorney. 

Secretary  Blaine  was  cross-examined,  and  testified  as  to 
the  locality  of  the  shooting,  pointing  out  on  the  diagram  of 
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the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  depot  the  spot  on  which  the 
shooting  occurred.  He  said  he  had  received  numerous 
letters  from  the  prisoner  persistently  urging  to  be  assigned 
to  speak  in  the  Maine  campaign  ;  the  letters  were  doubtless 
destroyed  with  other  campaign  debris.  Regarding  Gui- 
teau's  visits  to  the  State  Department,  the  Secretary  said  he 
was  one  of  perhaps  forty  applicants  on  the  days  he  came, 
and  that  he  suffered  the  disappointment  of  the  rest  in  his 
endeavors  to  obtain  an  appointment.  He  at  no  time  noticed 
anything  which  would  indicate  any  derangement  of  Gui- 
teau's  mind.  Mr.  Scoville,  in  questioning  Mr.  Blaine,  re- 
ferred to  the  difficulty  which  arose  in  the  Republican  party 
in  New  York  after  the  appointment  of  Collector  Robert- 
son, and  requested  that  the  Secretary  explain  the  situation 
as  it  existed.  Secretary  Blaine  answered  a  number  of  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  resignations  of  Senators  Conk- 
lino;  and  Piatt  and  the  controversy  in  the  New  York  Leeis- 
lature,  and,  upon  being  further  questioned,  suggested  that 
lie  would  make  a  political  speech  for  the  defence  if  it  was 
desired. 

Mr.  Scoville  explained  his  reason  for  putting  the  ques- 
tion-, saying  that  he  desired  to  show  the  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness in  political  circles  with  a  view  to  proving  the  bearing 
it  had  upon  the  prisoner's  mind. 

At  this  point  the  prisoner  expostulated  with  Mr.  Se- 
ville, staring  that  he  desired  him  to  comply  with  his 
(Guiteau's)  wishes  in  the  case,  and  if  he  did  not  do  BO 
t!i. -re  would  be  a  big  row.  He  was  removed  l>v  the 
bailiffs  with  difficulty.  He  desired  to  continue  the  con- 
versation.     Mr.   Scoville   paid   no  attention   to  his  client. 

In  reply  to  further  questions  the  Secretary  stated  that 

after   the    ass BS8 illation    of  the    President    he    paid    little   or 
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no  attention  to  the  conflict  in  the  New  York  Legislature, 
and,  in  fact,  thought  nothing  of  politics.  He  said  he  in- 
vented the  term  "Stalwart"  himself  in  1875.  Secretary 
Blaine,  after  further  questioning,  left  the  stand  at  12.20 
P.  M.,  and  the  Court  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 

The  Court  reassembled  about  one  o'clock,  at  which  time 
the  resident  minister  of  Venezuela  was  called  to  the  stand 
and  examined.  He  gave  a  description  of  the  scene  at  the 
d£p6t  on  the  morning  of  the  shooting.  The  prisoner  im- 
pressed him  as  wearing  a  look  of  fear. 

In  his  cross-examination  the  witness  explained  how  the 
prisoner  wore  his  hat,  and  Mr.  Scoville  placed  Guiteau's 
hat  upon  his  (Guiteau's)  head,  partly  on  the  side.  Witness 
stopped  the  counsel,  saying,  "That  is  the  way  he  wore  his 
hat."  Guiteau  said,  "That  is  false;  I  wear  my  hat  this 
way,"  placing  it  on  his  head  perfectly  straight.  He  added, 
"  1  wear  my  hat  this  way,  and  do  not  go  sneaking  around." 
The  minister  was  interrogated  further,  but  nothing  was 
elicited  beyond  what  has  heretofore  been  given. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  White,  matron  of  the  Baltimore  and  Po- 
tomac depot  ladies'  waiting-room,  was  next  called.  She 
explained  the  circumstances  of  the  shooting  in  detail  sub- 
stantially as  related  in  her  statement  obtained  soon  after 
the  shooting.  She  recognized  Guiteau  as  the  person  who 
fired  the  shot.  She  had  seen  the  prisoner  walking  up  and 
down  the  gentlemen's  room  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Presidential  party  on  the  morning  of  July  2.  She  did  not 
observe  the  pistol  in  the  assassin's  hand.  When  she  went 
to  the  President's  assistance,  "Guiteau,"  she  said,  "was 
only  about  three  feet  back  of  the  President  when  he  fired 
at  him." 

Cross-examined.  Witness  saw  nothing:  remarkable  in  the 
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prisoner's  appearance,  excepting  that  he  walked  to  and  fro 
in  the  gentlemen's  room,  keeping  his  eyes  constantly  on  the 
ladies'  room,  as  if  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  one.  She 
explained  the  manner  in  which  Guiteau  wore  his  hat,  stating 
it  was  on  his  head  straight.  Guiteau's  hat  was  here  placed 
on  his  head  again  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  witness, 
and  she  said  that  was  the  way  he  wore  it.  The  prisoner 
bowed  his  approval  of  the  reply  of  witness. 

Robert  A.  Parke,  ticket-agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Po- 
tomac Railroad  Company  at  Washington,  testified  that  he 
saw  Guiteau  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July  ;  witnessed 
the  firing  of  the  second  shot  by  the  prisoner;  rushed  from 
his  office  out  into  the  corridor,  and  as  Guitean  was  fleeing 
seized  him,  and  kept  hold  of  him  until  relieved  by  the 
police-officers.  In  his  cross-examination  Mr.  Parke  reit- 
erated, in  detail,  his  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
shooting,  and  said  that  the  prisoner  was  moving  very  rap- 
idly when  he  seized  him.  lie  did  not  see  the  first  shot 
fired,  but  rushed  from  his  office  immediately  after  it  oc- 
curred. Witness  was  interrogated  at  length,  but  his  direct 
testimony  was  unshaken.  He  explained  that  the  prisoner 
mentioned  several  time-  that  the  letter  to  General  Sherman 
would  explain  everything. 

Judson  W.  Wheeler  of  Virginia  was  next  called.  He 
described  the  details  of  the  shooting.  The  firing  occurred 
but  a  short  distance  from  him;  so  close  was  it  that  lie  in- 
haled the  smoke  from  the  revolver,  which  caused  him  to 
cough. 

Q  orge  W.  Adam-  was  the  nexl  witness  called.  He 
reached  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  depot  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Presidential  party  on  the  2d  of  July.  He 
heard  the  shots  fired.     After  the  first  -hot  was  fired  the  Pre»- 
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ident  raised  his  arms.  At  the  second  shot  the  President 
sank  gradually  to  the  floor.  He  saw  the  man  who  fired 
the  shot  run. 

Gross-examined.  Mr.  Adams  said  that  the  prisoner  did 
not  appear  to  be  hurrying  to  get  awray.  He  understood 
Guiteau  to  say,  several  times,  that  it  was  all  right.  He 
observed  the  prisoner's  countenance,  but  was  not  impressed 
with  it  as  indicating  excitement.  The  whole  matter,  he 
thought,  occurred  in  about  ten  seconds.  He  mistook  the 
prisoner  for  a  countryman  trying  to  pacify  the  passengers. 

The  last  witness  was  Jacob  P.  Smith,  the  janitor  of  the 
railroad  depot.  He  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  shoot- 
ing, but  insisted  that  it  was  the  second  shot  that  took  effect. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  the  day. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Guiteau  Demands  that  Mr.  Scoville  should  go  Out  of  the  Case. — 
Dr.  Bliss  on  the  Witness-Stand. — Was  there  any  Malpractice? 
1      — A  Rigid  Cross-Examination. — Guiteau  again  Boisterous. 

The  attendance  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  trial  was  as  large 
as  on  any  day  before — possibly  still  larger;  especially  the 
better  class  of  the  community  seemed  to  show  an  increased 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  Long  before  the  hour  of  the 
opening  of  the  Court,  several  hundred  ladies  and  gentle- 
men had  assembled  in  the  corridors  and  patiently  awaited 
admission  to  the  court-room. 

Shortly  before  nine  o'clock  the  van  drove  up,  and  the 
assassin,  with  a  large  bundle  of  papers  in  his  fettered  hands, 
hurried  into  the  court-house.  The  hundreds  of  sight 
who  had  assembled  at  the  entrance  to  get  a  good  view  of 
the  prisoner  abstained  from  any  demonstration  ;  yet  Gui- 
teau showed  plainly  the  fear  of  violence,  as  he  always  did 
when  he  believed  himself  exposed  to  danger.  In  the  pris- 
oners' room  he  spent  his  time  reading  the  newspa; 

Soon  after,  every  seat  in  the  court-room  was  occupied. 
Tt  was  noticeable  that  a  better  class  of  citizens  had  come  to 
be  present  at  the  proceedings  than  on  previous  days,  and 
that  the  rough  element,  so  conspicuous  upon  the  opening 
day,  had  preferred  to  stay  away. 

As  soon  as  the  Court  was  opened  Mr.  Seoville  re<jii 
the  Court    to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  accused  from  giving 

L89    . 
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his  unauthorized  communications  to  the  public,  and  from 
interrupting  counsel  and  witnesses  in  the  court-room.  This 
brought  on  a  scene,  during  which  Guiteau  demanded  that 
Mr.  Scoville  should  go  out  of  the  case;  that  he  was  no 
criminal  lawyer  and  had  no  sense ;  that  he  talked  one  thing 
to  him  in  private  and  another  in  public. 

Mr.  Scoville  endeavored  to  explain  to  the  Court,  but 
Guiteau  became  more  and  more  excited,  and  addressed 
himself  alternately  to  the  Court,  to  Mr.  Scoville  and  to 
the  bailiffs  who  were  endeavoring  to  keep  him  quiet.  Gui- 
teau said  to  the  Court :  "  I  represent  myself,  Your  Honor, 
and  I  shall  do  as  I  please  about  counsel."  Then,  turning  to 
Mr.  Scoville :  "  You  have  got  no  capacity,  and  I  won't 
have  you  manage  my  case."  Then,  turning  to  the  bailiffs, 
he  shouted :  "  You  mind  your  business,  you  confounded 
fools!     You  ain't  got  no  sense." 

Judge  Cox  again  stated  to  the  prisoner  in  decided  terms 
that  he  would  order  his  removal  and  proceed  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

To  this  Guiteau  shouted  excitedly,  "  I  don't  care  if  you 
do ;  the  Court  in  banc  will  reverse  you,  and  I  will  get  a 
new  trial.     You  have  got  no  right  to  remove  me." 

The  Judge  replied,  in  terms  which  seemed  to  convince 
Guiteau  of  their  sincerity :  "  Very  well ;  I  shall  do  so,  if 
you  persist  in  any  more  disturbance,  and  there  are  prece- 
dents in  this  court  for  such  ruling."  A  whispered  consul- 
tation between  Guiteau  and  Mr.  Scoville  followed,  and  the 
former,  apparently  convinced,  subsided  into  absolute  quiet, 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  papers. 

District  Attorney  Corkhill  offered  in  evidence  certain 
letters  which  were  yesterday  read  to  Mr.  Blaine  and  identi- 
fied by  him. 
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Ed  A.  Wagner  was  called  as  a  witness,  but  failed  to  re- 
spond. 

Joseph  K.  Sharpe  was  then  called  and  sworn.  He  did 
not  see  the  shooting,  but  saw  the  prisoner  attempting  to 
escape  and  witnessed  his  arrest. 

Ella  M.  Ridgeley  was  the  next  witness,  and  testified  to 
hearing  the  conversation  between  Guiteau  and  the  hack- 
man  while  the  former  was  arranging  to  be  driven  to  the 
cemetery.  She  also  witnessed  the  shooting,  and  gave  her 
evidence  in  a  clear  and  straightforward  manner.  She  was 
closely  cross-questioned  by  Mr.  Scoville,  but  adhered 
strictly  in  every  particular  to  her  evidence  in  chief.  Be- 
questioned  as  to  Guiteau's  manner  when  talking  to  the 
hackman,  she  said  he  was  pale  and  appeared  to  be  troubled. 
She  thought  he  must  be  going  out  to  see  the  graves  of 
some  dead  friends.  The  witness  described  minutely  the 
shooting,  the  relative  positions  of  the  parties  at  the  time 
each  shot  was  fired,  and  was  positive  the  first  shot  took 
effect,  as  the  President  threw  up  his  hands  and  commenced 
to  sink  down.  At  the  second  shot  Guiteau  stepped  two 
or  three  steps  nearer  and  held  his  arm  higher.  The  wit- 
ness proved  to  be  the  best  one  yet  examined  upon  the 
incidents  of  the  shooting. 

Joseph  A.  Davis,  gatekeeper  at  the  Baltimore  and  Po- 
tomac depot,  was  next  called.  Pie  merely  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  prisoner  after  lie  was  arrested.  He  seemed  to  be 
struggling  to  get  away,  but  not  sufficiently  to  free  himself. 
The  evidence  of  this  witness  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
(  uurt  bat  a  few  mini:: 

During  the  examination  of  these  witnesses  Guiteau  was 
apparently  absorbed  in  hi.-  papers.  When  allusion  was 
made  to  hi.-   looking   like  a  man  who  was  about  to  visit  the 
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graves  of  dead  friends,  he  glanced  quickly  at  the  witness 
and  allowed  a  faint  smile  to  linger  for  an  instant  about  his 
gutta-percha-hued  lips. 

William  F.  Barker  was  called,  but  failed  to  appear. 

William  S.  Crawford,  a  wagon-driver,  saw  the  firing; 
could  not  sge  the  President,  but  distinctly  saw  Guiteau  aim 
and  fire,  and  saw  his  arrest;  was  about  five  feet  from  him 
when  arrested;  did  not  hear  the  prisoner  say  anything. 
He  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Scoville  at  some  length,  par- 
ticularly as  to  how  Guiteau  wore  his  hat  on  that  occasion. 
Guiteau  put  his  hat  on,  remarking,  "They're  all  mistaken 
on  that  hat  business ;  this  is  the  way  I  wear  my  hat." 

Witness.  Well,  perhaps  that  is  the  way  he  had  it,  only 
not  quite  so  far  back. 

John  R.  Scott,  special  officer  on  duty  at  the  depot,  was 
at  the  south  gate  when  the  first  shot  was  fired.  At  the 
second  shot  ran  in  the  gate  and  across  the  hall,  and  saw 
Mr.  Parke  holding  a  man.  It  was  Guiteau;  he  (Guiteau) 
said,  "I  will  go  to  jail,  but  I  want  General  Sherman  to 
have  this  letter."  Witness  assisted  in  taking  the  prisoner 
to  the  police-station.  On  the  way  Guiteau  said,  "  I'm  a 
Stalwart,  and  Arthur  is  now  President."  Witness  then 
detailed  incidents  attending  searching  the  prisoner  at  the 
station  and  the  finding  the  pistol  upon  his  person. 

District  Attorney  Corkhill  then  handed  the  pistol  to  the 
witness,  who  identified  it  as  the  one  taken  from  the  pris- 
oner. There  was  a  noticeable  stir  in  the  court-room  and  a 
craning  of  necks  in  every  part  of  the  room,  with  the  whis- 
pered exclamation,  "There's  the  weapon  that  killed  poor 
Garfield !"  The  pistol  was  handed  around  and  examined 
by  the  jury,  their  attention  being  called  to  the  fact  that 
two  barrels  were  empty   and  four  were  still   loaded.     A 
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lengthy  cross-examination  elicited  no  variation  from  the 
evidence  given  upon  the  direct  examination. 

Edmund  L.  du  Barry  was  standing  in  the  main  waiting- 
room  on  the  morning  of  the  shooting,  with  his  back  turned 
to  the  ladies'  room;  heard  a  pistol-shot,  and  turned  imme- 
diately; saw  a  man  with  arm  extended,  and  saw  the  second 
shot  fired  ;  then  saw  the  man  put  his  hand  behind  him  and 
turn  to  the  B  street  door,  where  he  was  confronted  by  an 
officer;  then  saw  him  retrace  his  steps  and  hurry  into  the 
main  room,  where  the  arrest  wTas  effected.  Witness  identified 
the  prisoner  as  the  man  he  saw  fire  the  shot. 

Mr.  Du  Barry  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scoville,  and 
wns  somewhat  sharply  questioned  as  to  Guiteau's  appear- 
ance, as  to  his  eyes,  mouth,  beard,  etc.,  to  all  of  which  the 
witness  replied,  "To  the  best  of  his  recollection/'  adding, 
"  He  had  a  bad  face,  according  to  my  opinion." 

Mr.  Scoville  desired  this  portion  of  the  evidence  to  be 
stricken  out,  unless  the  witness  would  state  in  what  par- 
ticular feature  the  prisoner  had  a  bad  face. 

AVitness  insisted  that  was  his  impression  from  prisoner's 
general  appearance. 

Mr.  Scoville  (quite  sharply).  I  don't  want  any  opinions  from 
you.     Have  you  ever  expressed  an  opinion  on  this  case? 

Witness.  I  have,  sir,  frequently. 

'Have  you  ever  said  you  thought  the  prisoner  ought  to  be 
hung? 

Witness  (in  a  most  emphatic  manner).  I  have,  most  de- 
cidedly. 

Patrick'  Kearney,  policeman,  first  saw  the  prisoner  at 
8.45  a.  If.,  July  2;  he  was  talking  with  two  hackmen, 
"who  were  backing  a  job  from  him,  as  we  call  it."  Wit- 
n»  38  described  minutely  the  arrival  of  the  President's  car- 
ta 
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riage  and  the  entrance  into  the  depot,  his  evidence  in  this 
particular  exactly  corroborating  that  of  Secretary  Blaine. 
Soon  after  the  President  passed  into  the  d£p6t  he  heard 
shots,  and,  rushing  in,  seized  a  man,  who  was  running  out. 
The  man  said,  "I  want  General  Sherman  to  have  these 
papers."  Witness  said,  "There  were  two  shots,  and  you 
are  running  from  the  direction  of  the  shooting;  I  will 
arrest  you."  Some  gentleman  said,  "  That  is  the  man  who 
shot  the  President."  "  I  had  my  club  in  my  hand,  and 
thought  of  hitting  him;  then  thought  about  the  grand  jury, 
and  did  not  hit  him." 

The  witness  caused  much  amusement  by  his  quaint  ex- 
pressions and  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  he  contradicted 
the  testimony  of  the  special  policeman,  Parke,  as  to  which 
of  them  first  seized  Guiteau.  Witness  claimed  that  he 
seized  him  first,  "  and  no  one  else,  so  help  me  God,  took 
hold  of  him.  I  was  all  alone — me  and  Mr.  Du  Barry ; 
I  saw  Mr.  Parke  with  a  linen  duster  on ;  he  was  bare- 
headed when  he  rushed  up  to  us  and  made  a  dash  at 
Guiteau's  neck,  and  exclaimed  that  he  had  ^ot  the  man 
that  assassinated  the  President." 

After  a  few  questions  had  been  asked  the  witness  by  Mr. 
Scoville,  Guiteau,  who  had  been  closely  following  the  evi- 
dence, exclaimed,  "  Your  Honor,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
this  witness  a  few  questions?  He  comes  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  any  of  them."  A  whispered  consultation  between  Mr. 
Scoville  and  Guiteau  ensued,  when  the  former  asked  wit- 
ness, "Were  you  at  all  excited  when  you  made  the  arrest?" 
Witness  began  to  make  a  statement  or  repetition  of  his  evi- 
dence, when  Guiteau  interrupted  him,  saying,  "  You  were 
the  first  man  who  took  hold  me.  T  had  not  moved,  T  had 
just  put  my  pistol  up." 
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A  colloquy  then  ensued  between  Guiteau  and  the  witness 
which  created  some  amusement,  but  was  not  interrupted  by 
the  Court.  Witness,  in  reply  to  questions,  admitted  that 
Guiteau  did  not  attempt  to  run  away. 

Thompson  H.  Alexander  was  next  examined,  but  added 
nothing  of  importance  to  what  had  gone  before. 

At  12.20  the  Court  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 

During  the  recess  counsel,  jury  and  prisoner  retired 
from  the  court-room,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  specta- 
tors remained,  fearing  to  forfeit  their  seats  by  temporarily 
vacating  them.  The  ladies,  who  composed  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  audience,  devoted  themselves  to  their 
lunch-baskets  and  buzzed  and  chatted. 

At  12.55  P.  m.  the  Court  reassembled,  and  shortly  after- 
ward the  prisoner  was  brought  in.  As  soon  as  his  hand- 
cuffs were  removed  Guiteau  addressed  the  Court  with, 
"  Your  Honor,  Judge  Magruder  of  Maryland  has  offered 
to  assist  me  on  this  trial,  and  I  want  to  invite  him  to  meet 
me  here  Monday  morning.  I  don't  know  if  Mr.  Sooville 
knows  about  it,  but  I  want  him  in  the  case.  Mr.  Sooville 
is  doing  splendidly,  but  I  want  him  to  have  assistance. 
This  is  the  only  way  I  can  get  anything  before  the  public, 
to  announce  it  in  Court."  No  objection  was  offered,  and 
Guiteau,  apparently  satisfied,  busied  himself  with  writing, 
occasionally  turning  to  Mr.  Sooville  to  assure  him  that 
Judge  Magruder  was  a  splendid  man  and  he  wanted  him 
in  this  ease. 

John  Taylor  (colored),  a  hack- driver,  testified  to  a  con- 
versation with  Gkliteail  relative  to  taking  him  to  the 
cemetery  from  the  depot.  It  was  about  a  week  previous 
to  the  Bhooting.  Witness  identified  Guiteau  BS  the  man; 
did  not  notice  anything  peculiar  about   bis  appearance  at 
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the  time ;  he  seemed  like  any  other  young  man  who 
wanted  to  engage  a  hack. 

Aquilla  Barton  (colored),  hackman,  was  at  the  de*pot  on 
the  morning  of  July  2  and  saw  the  prisoner  there ;  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  a  carriage ;  prisoner  inquired  for  Taylor, 
and  went  away.  He  afterward  came  back  and  made 
arrangement  with  witness  to  be  driven  to  the  cemetery  for 
two  dollars.  Witness  was  told  to  tell  all  he  knew  about 
the  case,  and  proceeded  with  most  amusing  volubility  to 
detail  his  conversations  with  Guiteau  and  what  he  saw  in 
connection  with  the  shooting. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scoville:  Never  saw  the  prisoner 
before  the  shooting,  nor  since  till  I  saw  him  in  the  court- 
room. Had  two  conversations  with  him  the  morning  of 
the  shooting — first,  at  half-past  eight,  and  then  at  nine. 
The  second  time  he  made  a  firm  bargain,  and  I  took  a 
good  look  and  examined  him  close.  He  did  not  look 
excited  or  peculiar ;  was  perfectly  cool ;  he  told  me  to  keep 
cool  and  not  get  excited,  he  knew  what  he  was  looking  for. 
Witness  was  asked  if  the  prisoner  appeared  to  have  lost 
any  flesh  since  that  time,  and  replied:  "I  think  he  looks 
a  little  thiner." 

At  this  point  Guiteau,  who  appeared  both  interested  and 
amused  at  the  witness's  replies,  said,  "Just  here  it  might 
be  well  to  say  that  I  have  had  to-day  the  first  square  meal 
since  tjje  2d  of  July."  This  sally  raised  a  laugh,  in  which 
Guiteau  joined  heartily. 

Byron  Andrews,  journalist,  was  sworn,  simply,  as  the 
District  Attorney  said,  to  identify  him  in  Court.  He  had 
no  acquaintance  with  Guiteau,  and  never  at  any  time  re- 
ceived any  papers  from  him. 

Mr.  Scoville  here  addressed  the  Court,  desiring  to  give 
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notice  that  the  defence  would  be  insanity,  and  that  the 
burden  of  proof  would  rest  with  the  Government;  and  if 
they  desired  to  offer  any  evidence,  they  must  introduce  it  in 
chief  before  the  opening  of  the  defence. 

Mr,  Davidge,  for  the  prosecution,  rejoined :  We  think 
otherwise,  Your  Honor,  and  have  our  own  theory  of  the 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Scoviile.  We  simply  desired  that  the  notice  should  be 
a  matter  of  record. 

Sevillon  A.  Brown,  chief  clerk  of  the  State  Department, 
was  next  sworn,  and  testified  to  Guiteau's  visit  to  the  de- 
partment and  his  application  for  the  Austrian  mission,  and 
afterward  for  the  Paris  consulship. 

Cross-examined  :  I  first  saw  Guiteau  at  my  office  in 
March;  he  introduced  himself;  he  said  he  had  influence, 
and  spoke  of  Senator  Logan  ;  no  public  man  nor  any  other 
person  ever  recommended  him  for  office;  he  never  brought 
any  letter  of  recommendation  ;  I  did  not  look  upon  him  as  the 
kind  of  man  who  would  receive  such  an  appointment  ;  I 
gave  instructions  to  have  his  cards  excluded  from  the  Sec- 
retary, because  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  have  the 
S  'Tctary's  time  so  taken  up;  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
noticed  anything  peculiar  about  him  ;  he  seemed  to  be  a 
nervous  man  ;  nothing  uncommon.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
reluctance  to  looking  one  in  the  eve. 

Guiteau,  who  had  apparently  been  engrossed  in  his 
paper,  here  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  said,  "  I'll  look 
you  in  the  eye,  Mr.  Brown,  if  vou  would  like  to  have 
me." 

Adolphus  EcklofF,  lieutenant  of  police,  was  on  duty  at 
the  station  when  the  prisoner  was  brought  in,  and  took  the 
pistol  from  him. 
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J.  Stanley  Brown,  private  secretary  to  President  Garfield 
testified  relative  to  Guiteau's  visits  to  the  White  House. 
His  first  visit  was  early  in  March,  and  his  visits  were  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  until  the  1st  of 
June.  Witness  identified  several  letters  and  notes  handed 
to  him  by  the  District  Attorney  as  those  which  had  been 
left  at  the  White  House  by  Guiteau. 

The  question  of  identifying  the  letters  being  discussed, 
Guiteau  broke  in  again  with,  "  They  are  all  right ;  I  wrote 
them  all."  When  Mr.  Brown  was  asked  if  Guiteau  was 
always  treated  with  courtesy  at  the  White  House  and  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative,  Guiteau  added,  "You  should 
rather  say  cordially." 

James  L.  Denny,  the  next  witness,  had  charge  of  the 
news-stand  at  the  d£pot,  and  received  some  papers  from 
Guiteau  on  the  morning  of  the  shooting.  These  papers 
were  read,  after  which  the  Court  adjourned. 

Long  before  the  opening  of  the  Court  on  Saturday,  the 
19th  day  of  November,  the  crowd  began  to  assemble,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  entire  available  space  <~f  the  building 
was  thronged  with  people.  The  majority  of  the  visitors 
consisted  of  women,  many  of  whom  had  their  hats  and 
flouncings  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  great  rush.  At 
half-past  nine  o'clock  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
enter  the  building,  and  counsel  and  reporters  only,  after 
the  most  energetic  and  tiresome  exertions,  could  reach  the 
court-room. 

It  was  evident  from  the  action  of  the  spectators  that 
the  great  majority  had  not  been  present  on  any  previous 
day,  and  were  impelled  by  a  desire  to  see  the  assassin  of 
the  President;  but,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  crowd  in 
the  room,  many  were  unable  to  see  Guiteau.    Consequently  r 
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there  was  a  moving  of  heads,  many  straining  their  necks 
t<»  the  fullest  extent. 

When  Guitean  entered  the  room,  he  as  usual  held  a 
bundle  of  newspapers  in  his  manacled  hands.  As  he  was 
conducted  by  the  officers  to  bis  seat  the  spectators  peered 
at  him,  and  there  was  the  same  general  hum.  The  wonder 
of  some,  the  awe  of  others  and  the  horror  of  a  few  were 
among  the  expressions  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  specta- 
tors. The  ladies  especially  exhibited  queer  expressions. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  notice  here  and  there  counte- 
nances almost  pale  with  the  very  intensity  of  feeling. 
About  half  the  spectators  were  on  their  feet,  and  did  not 
resume  their  seats  until  they  had  carefully  scrutinized  the 
form,  features  and  motions  of  the  prisoner. 

Guiteau  appeared  anything  but  calm,  and  from  his  look 
it  was  evident  that  the  Court  would  again  be  interrupted 
at  some  stage  of  its  proceedings.  This  Guiteau  did  shortly 
after  the  first  witness  began  to  testify  that  he  had  given  the 
prisoner  money  because  he  looked  hungry.  When  Guiteau 
with  warmth  replied,  "  I  was  boarding  at  a  first-class  hotel ; 
it  was  mental  anxiety,  not  hunger,  that  made  me  look  so," 
there  was  general  laughter,  and  again  people  arose  so  as  to 
sec  the  prisoner,  who  after  a  while  lapsed  into  the  indiffer- 
ent, careless  mood  which  had  characterized  him  during  the 
;  ding  days.  After  his  utterances  he  sank  back  into 
the  chair  and  began  to  read  a  newspaper,  glancing  slyly 
h  witness  and  saying  something  by  way  of  advice  to 
Mr.  Sooville.  Much  merriment  was  caused  by  his  remarks 
about  disreputable  persons  trying  to  do  him  injury,  and  in 
the  chorus  of  laughter  were  easily  distinguished  the  voices 
of  children. 

When    District    Attorney    Cork  hi,  to   the   witness 
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O'Meara  the  pistol  which  Guiteau  bought  of  him.  and  with 
which  he  shot  President  Garfield,  the  prisoner  leaned  to- 
ward Mr.  Scoville  and  his  glassy  eyes  became  riveted  upon 
the  weapon,  which  has  already  been  described.  After  say 
ing,  "We  admit  the  shooting,  but  deny  the  killing,"  he 
resumed  his  paper,  holding  it  in  his  lap  and  resting  his 
head  on  his  left  hand. 

The  Court  was  opened  in  due  time,  and  George  C.  May- 
nard,  electrician,  was  called  to  the  witness-stand,  and  tes- 
tified that  he  had  loaned  Guiteau  ten  dollars  at  one  time 
and  fifteen  dollars  at  another.  Guiteau  protested  against 
this  evidence  because  it  was  nobody's  business  whether  he 
owed  twenty-five  dollars:  "Mavnard  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
I  owe  him  twenty-five  dollars ;  that  is  all  there  is  in  it." 

District  Attorney  Corkhill  remarked  that  Guiteau  had 
borrowed  the  fifteen  dollars  with  which  he  purchased  the 
revolver. 

Guiteau  frequently  interrupted  the  witness,  saying  that 
he  lived  in  the  best  style  and  wore  expensive  clothes ;  he 
was  acquainted  with  plenty  of  public  men,  and  had  plenty 
of  money.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  mental  trouble  about 
that  time,  and  his  mental,  not  his  physical,  condition  was 
at  fault. 

Joseph  N.  Parker,  clerk  to  Mr.  Maynard,  also  testified 
to  the  loan  of  the  fifteen  dollars,  and  thought  Guiteau's 
walk  and  the  way  he  held  his  head  a  little  peculiar. 

John  O'Meara  testified  to  selling  the  pistol  to  Guiteau. 
He  could  not  identify  it,  as  there  were  thousands  just  like  it. 
The  charges  were  then  drawn  from  the  revolver  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  counsel,  and  much  to  the  relief  of  the  audience. 

Pending  the  examination  of  the  pistol,  Guiteau  desired 
to  announce  to  the  Court  that  he  invited  John  B.  Townsend 
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of  New  York  and  Leonard  Swett  and  A.  S.  Trade  of 
Chicago  to  assist  him.  There  was  a  plenty  of  brains  on 
the  other  side,  and  he  desired  as  much  on  his,  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice.  "Another  matter/1  he  continued,  "I  de- 
sire to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Court.  There  are  a 
number  of  disreputable  characters  about  the  Court,  and 
some  threats  of  violence  have  been  made  during  the  week 
past.  I  have  no  fears  for  my  personal  safety.  The  chief 
of  police  has  kindly  furnished  me  a  body-guard,  and  I 
wish  to  notify  all  evil-disposed  persons  that  if  they  attempt 
to  harm  me  my  body-guard  will  shoot  them  down  ;  that's 
all  there  is  about  it."  Then,  nodding  to  the  reporters' 
taltlcs,  he  added,  "Reporters,  put  that  down." 

Colonel  A.  S.  Rockwell,  the  next  witness,  began  to  detail 
the  occurrences  at  the  depot,  when  Mr.  Scoville  inter;  i 
acknowledging  the  killing.    Guiteau  quickly  shouted  :  u  No, 
Your   Honor,  we  acknowledge  the  shooting,   but  not  the 
killing." 

Colonel  Rockwell  briefly  stated  the  facts  within  his  know- 
ledge, and  without  cross-examination  was  followed  by  Gen- 
eral I).  G.  Swaitn.  Witness  was  at  Elberon  when  the  shoot- 
ing occurred. 

This  ended  the  general  testimony;  and  Dr.  Bliss  was 
called,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Court  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session.  A  skeleton  hung  before  him, 
and,  using  it  for  an  illustration,  he  pointed  out  the  track 
of  the  ball,  and  explained  at  great  length  and  with  minute- 
ness the  nature  of  the  wound  and  its  treatment. 

The  wound  made  by  the  ball  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 

The  cross-examination  was  opened  by  Mr.  Robinson  with 
the  following  very  comprehensive  question: 
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"State  concisely  but  accurately  what  was  observed  on 
each  date  from  the  time  of  the  shooting  until  the  time  of 
the  death.  Describe  all  the  symptoms  observed  each  day, 
and  also  what  was  done.     Begin  with  the  first  day." 

The  witness  proceeded  to  make  the  statement  called  for. 
The  statement  was  interrupted  by  inquiries  and  responses 
as  to  the  medical  consultations  held  prior  to  the  arrival,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  of  Drs.  Agnew  and  Hamilton.  Then  the 
witness  was  asked  to  describe  again  minutely  the  course  of 
the  ball.  In  doing  so  the  witness  made  use  of  an  actual 
section  of  the  President's  back7bone,  showing  the  hole  made 
by  the  bullet.  This  horrid  exhibit  was  laid  on  the  edge 
of  the  Judge's  bench,  where  it  was  the  object  of  morbid 
curiosity  for  some  time.  Then  the  District  Attorney  handed 
it  to  the  Judge  for  his  special  inspection.  All  this  time  the 
human  skeleton  used  in  the  demonstrations  lay  on  the  desk 
beside  the  witness. 

Then  Mr.  Robinson  inquired  as  to  the  location  of  the 
abscess,  the  incision  into  the  pus-sac,  the  incision  into  the 
pus-track,  the  muscles  or  organs  through  which  the  ball 
passed,  the  inclination  at  which  the  ball  struck  the  spinal 
column,  its  force,  the  fragments  of  bone  that  were  found 
during  life  and  at  the  autopsy,  and  the  condition  of  the 
wound  as  discovered  in  the  autopsy. 

While  this  was  going  on  the  section  of  the  President's 
vertebrae  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Scoville,  who  put  on  his 
spectacles  for  a  critical  examination,  in  which  he  was  joined 
by  Guiteau  in  the  most  cold-blooded  manner.  Then  Gui- 
teau  again  resorted  to  a  newspaper,  to  which  he  appeared 
to  be  paying  more  attention  than  he  was  paying  to  the 
doctor's  testimony. 

Then  Mr.  Robinson  came  back  to  the  question  of  the 
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consultations  thai  were  held,  up  to  the  arrival  of  Drs. 
Agnew  and  Hamilton.  He  wanted  to  know  exactly  what 
was  said  by  the  physicians.  Witness  said  that  he  con  Id 
not  give  that  information,  but  he  could  state  the  conclu- 
sions ;  and  Mr.  Robinson  called  for  those  conclusions,  which 
the  witness  proceeded  to  state. 

Then  Mr.  Scoville  took  up  the  cross-examination,  and  in- 
quired minutely  as  to  the  formation,  growth  and  final  rup- 
ture of  the  sac  formed  on  the  artery  which  had  been  cut  by 
the  ball.  He  also  inquired  as  to  who  had  authorized  the 
witness  to  take  charge  of  the  case, 

Mr.  Davidge  suggested  that  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  but  the  witness  answered  by  saying  that  the 
request  had  been  made  to  him  on  the  morning  of  the  3d 
July  by  the  President,  no  one  else  being  present  but  Mrs. 
Garfield  and  the  witness.  Mr.  Scoville  also  inquired  mi- 
nutely about  the  probing  of  the  wound,  about  the  sup] 
internal  hemorrhage  the  first  day,  about  the  pus-cavity 
and  the  openings  made  to  it,  and  about  the  quantity  of 
morphine  administered. 

The  cross-examination  had  not  been  finished  when  the 
I      irt  at  half-past  twelve  took  a  recess, 

The  cr xamination  of  Dr.  Bliss  was  resumed  by  Mr. 

Scoville.  Jt  ran  upon  the  probing  and  washing  of  the 
wound,  and  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  thoroughly 
probed  it'  the  real  track  of  the  ball  had  been  known  from 
the  first*  To  the  question  <>n  that  point  the  witness  gave  a 
bive  reply.  He  was  also  asked  by  what  authority  most 
of  the  doctor-  who  had  been  originally  in  attendant 
discharged,  and  he  said  that  it  was  by  authority  of  the 
President,  given  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Garfield  and  the 
witness,     He  was  asked  as  to  where  the  ball  had   been 
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found,  and  replied  that  all  the  viscera  had  been  taken  ouf. 
and  placed  in  a  bowl,  and  that  in  that  bowl  the  ball  waa 
found  in  its  cyst. 

Then  Mr.  Robinson  again  took  up  the  cross-examination, 
and  asked  the  witness  to  reply  in  detail  to  the  question  as 
to  the  symptoms  observed  during  the  first  four  days.  Id 
order  to  do  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  refer  to  the 
data  kept  by  Dr.  Reyburn ;  and,  as  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  reading  the  manuscript,  Dr.  Reyburn  was  sworn, 
and  stood  beside  him  to  aid  him  in  the  task.  The  process 
was  slow  and  the  results  uninteresting.  When  the  reading 
had  continued  some  twenty-five  minutes,  the  District  At- 
torney interposed  with  an  objection  to  the  waste  of  time 
which  was  the  result  of  the  reading.  He  desired  to  know 
the  purpose  of  the  defence  in  having  the  record  read.  Mr. 
Robinson  stated  that  he  wished  that  the  testimony  as  to  the 
character  of  the  wound  should  be  perfectly  accurate. 

Mr.  Davidge  said  that  he  objected  with  great  reluctance 
to  the  introduction  of  any  evidence  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  counsel  representing  the  defence  benefited  in  any  de- 
gree the  case  of  the  prisoner,  but  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  reading  of  this  record  was  not  only  not  pertinent  to  the 
issue,  but  had  no  pertinence  whatever  to  the  examination  in 
chief,  which  had  been  studiously  confined  to  the  character 
of  the  wound.  He  could  only  infer  from  the  cross-exam- 
ination that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  defence  to  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  death  of  President  Garfield  had  resulted 
from  maltreatment  on  the  part  of  the  surgeons  who  bad 
had  charge  of  the  case;  when  the  defence  undertook  to 
offer  that  evidence,  the  prosecution  might  have  something 
to  say  in  respect  of  its  admissibility.  It  would  be  a  nov- 
elty indeed  if  one  human   being  could  put  a  ball  in  the 
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body  of  another,  and  when  arraigned  for  murder  defend 
himself  on  the  ground  that  possibly  or  probably  some  other 
treatment  than  that  adopted  by  the  surgeons  ealled  in  might 
have  been  used  to  advantage.  He  did  not  concede  the  truth 
of  the  averment  that  the  President  bad  died  of  maltreat- 
ment; but,  conceding  for  the  purpose  of  argument  that  there 
was  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  pretension  set  up  on  the  other 
side,  he  did  not  know  what  relevancy  it  could  have  to  the 
present  case.  Until  it  was  asserted  here  that  the  surgeons  • 
killed  the  President  and  that  the  ball  planted  in  his  body 
was  not  the  agent,  or  at  least  a  contributing  agent,  any 
evidence  of  malpractice  was  wholly  inadmissible.  In  order 
to  save  time,  he  suggested  that  the  doctors'  record  could  be 
handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  defence  and  by  them  exam- 
ined. 

This  su^estion  was  acceded  to  bv  Mr.  Robinson,  who 
thereupon  proceeded  with  the  cross-examination  of  the 
witness.  His  questions,  which  were  written  upon  two  or 
three  sheets  of  foolscap,  bore  the  indications  of  having 
been  drawn  up  by  a  medical  expert,  and  related  to  the 
conditions  in  which  the  organs  of  the  President  were  found 
ai  the  time  of  the  autopsy.  The  answers  were  given  in  a 
clear,  straightforward  manner,  and  when  Mr.  Robinson  had 
concluded,  Mr.  Davidge  subjected  the  witness  to  a  short 
redirect  examination. 

§tum.  What  elements  of  danger  are  there  attendant 
on  a  wound  such  a-  you  have  described  the  President's  to 
have  been  ? 

Answer,  The  injury  to  the  body  <»f  tin4  back-bone  and 
the  veitebra  in  gunshot  wounds    is  liable  to  produce  blood- 

poison,  and  more  especially  so  because  the  vessels  that  are 
running  through  it  are  surrounded  bv  firm  walls;  the  ves- 
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sels  wiien  torn  still  remain  open,  ^nd  will  take  up  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  pus  that  has  formed,  which  is  poisonous  and 
produces  septicaemia ;  the  laceration  of  the  splenic  artery  I 
shouM  consider  a  vital  injury — that  sooner  or  later  the 
aneurism  would  give  way  and  death  would  ensue;  the 
carrying  of  the  debris  or  the  broken  fabrics  of  bone  through 
the  spine — each  one  a  point  of  suppurative  inflammation — 
would  be  liable  to  produce  blood-poisoning ;  these  are  three 
elements  of  danger,  in  my  judgment,  in  an  injury  of  that 
character. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  wound?  Is  it  a  mor- 
tal wound? 

A.  Yes:  it  is  a  mortal  wound. 

Tin's  concluded  Dr.  Bliss's  examination. 

The  District  Attorney.  May  it  please  the  Court,  we  had 
expected  confidently  to  close  the  case  for  the  Government . 
this  afternoon.  I  did  not  suppose  that  there  was  any  doubt 
about  it,  but  Mr.  Robinson  informs  me  that  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  follow  Dr.  Bliss  will  be  subjected  to  the 
same  interrogatories  which  he  has  propounded  to  Dr.  Bliss, 
which  are,  of  necessity,  interminable,  and  I  do  not  see  the 
use  of  going  farther  this  afternoon  on  this  subject.  The 
question  may  be  submitted  to  the  Court  Monday  morning 
as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  at  all. 

Here  the  District  Attorney  paused,  and  the  prisoner  half 
rose  to  his  feet,  with  an  exclamation  addressed  to  the  Court. 

"  I  wish  to  say  further — "  said  the  District  Attorney. 

"  With  the  permission  of  the  prisoner,"  satirically  inter- 
jected the  Court. 

"  With  the  permission  of  the  prisoner,"  repeated  the 
District  Attorney.  He  merely  wished  to  ask  the  consent 
of  the  defence  to  have  the  jury  allowed  to  take  a  carriage- 
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ride  to-morrow,  which  consent  was  given,  the  prisoner  him- 
self assenting  in  a  pleasant  way. 

The  Court  then,  at  fifteen  minutes  past  two,  adjourned 
until  Monday. 

While  Dr.  Bliss,  who  attended  President  Garfield  during 
his  entire  illness,  gave  his  evidence,  not  a  whisper  could  be 
heard  from  the  hundreds  of  spectators  who  filled  every 
available  space  of  the  court-room. 

Dr.  Bliss  is  a  man  of  fifty-six  or  sixty,  probably  older, 
having  iron-gray  whiskers  and  a  delicate  goatee.  He  wore 
a  landing-collar,  white  cravat  and  gray  suit.  When  the 
examination  began,  Dr.  Bliss  fumbled  with  his  watch-chain, 
but  after  a  while  engaged  his  hands  in  describing  the  trunk 
of  the  skeleton,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Army 
Medical  Museum  so  as  to  show  the  course  of  the  bullet  and 
the  nature  of  the  wound.  The  skeleton  was  of  polished 
whiteness, and  its  presence  somewhat  dampened  the  feelings 
of  the  spectators.  Guiteau  at  first  paid  strict  attention  to 
what  Dr.  Bliss  said. 

The  skeleton  rested  on  the  stand  in  front  of  the  doctor, 
and  its  ghastly  sight  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
but  this  was  greatly  increased  when  District  Attorney  Cork- 
hill  showed  the  section  of  President  Garfield's  vertebrae  and 
placed  it  on  the  stand.  When  this  was  produced  there  was 
a  deep  silence,  and  the  faces  of  the  spectators  assumed  a 
graver  air,  a  more  serious  expression,  than  had  been  before 
witnessed.  Not  a  few  seemed  to  be  horrified  by  the  sight  of 
a  portion  of  the  body  of  the  dead  President,  and  from  con- 
plating  this  would  turn  their  gaze  upon  Gniteau  with 
no  meaningless  contrast  of  expression.  At  one  time  Dis- 
trict Att  '  <rkhill,  holding  the  section  of  vertebra  in 
bis  hand,  stood  besid<    the  witness  stand,  on  which  lay  the 
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truncated  skeleton.  The  more  sensitive  among  the  specta- 
tors seemed  to  shrink  with  dread  as  they  beheld  the  skeleton, 
and  saw  there  the  bone  that  had  been  taken  from  the  body 
of  the  murdered  President.  The  District  Attorney  showed 
the  vertebrae  to  the  jury,  each  member  making  an  examina- 
tion, so  as  to  see  how  and  where  the  bullet  ranged.  This 
piece,  which  is  about  four  inches  in  length  and  was  removed 
at  the  time  of  the  autopsy,  was  broken,  one  piece  having 
been  knocked  oft'  by  the  force  of  the  bullet  striking  against 
it.  The  portion  shown  was  decayed,  the  purulent  pus  hav- 
ing partially  destroyed  the  cartilage  between  the  sections 
of  the  back-bone  which  had  been  broken  by  the  bullet;  the 
main  part  of  the  broken  bone  was  also  eaten  into  by  the 
pus. 

While  Dr.  Bliss  was  exhibiting  the  vertebrae  the  assassin 
was  nervous,  although  he  pretended  to  be  deeply  absorbed 
in  a  newspaper,  which  he  held  closely  to  his  face.  Only 
once  he  smiled — when  Mr.  Robinson  subjected  Dr.  Bliss  to 
a  lengthy  cross-examination  regarding  the  medical  record 
which  Dr.  Reyburn  had  kept  of  the  case  of  President  Gar- 
field* The  latter,  later  in  the  day,  assisted  Dr.  Bliss  to  read 
this  record,  it  being  very  difficult  for  Dr.  Bliss  to  under- 
stand the  chirography  of  Dr.  Reyburn. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

An  Attempt  to  Kill  Guiteau  in  the  Prison  Van. — A  Man  on  Horse- 
back fires  a  Shot  through  the  Van.  —  Guiteau  only  Slightly 
Scratched. — The  Assassin's  Account  of  the  Shooting. — Arrest 
of  the  Assailant  after  an   Exciting  Pursuit  by  the  Police. 

After  the  attempt  of  Sergeant  Mason  to  shoot  Guiteau 
at  the  Old  Capitol  prison,  many  threats  were  uttered  by- 
persons  who  claimed  that  they  had  sworn  a  solemn  oath  to 
kill  the  assassin  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  Court  had 
taken  ample  precautions  to  guard  die  prisoner  from  any 
violence,  and  this  was,  it  is  supposed,  the  main  reason  why 
Judge  Cox  permitted  the  prisoner  to  sit  alongside  of  his 
counsel  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Scoville,  during  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

This  resentment  toward  the  prisoner  was  but  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  scenes  which  were  daily  enacted  in  the 
court-room.  The  crowds  from  day  to  day  became  larger, 
and  they  muttered  threats  proportionately  louder.  When 
the  report  came  from  the  court-room  that  Guiteau  had 
calmly  scrutinized  the  section  of  his  victim's  vertebrae,  and 
that  the  defence  had  raised  the  question  of  malpractice  with 
Dr.  Bliss  on  the  stand,  the  indignation  and  turbulence  of 
those  without  seemed  to  greatly  incn  ase. 

The  inflammatory  condition  of  the  public  mind  was  il- 
lustrated by  an  incident  that  occurred  about  the  same  time. 
At  about  ten  o'clock  a  young  man  rushed  into  police  liead- 
U 
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quarters  gasping  for  breath  and  dripping  with  perspiration, 
and  stated  that  additional  police-officers  were  needed  at  the 
City  Hall  instantly.  After  the  delivery  of  his  message  he 
made  a  hasty  departure.  There  were  a  number  of  people 
loitering  about  at  the  time,  and  a  rush  was  made  for  the 
City  Hall.  Captain  Vernon  and  several  lieutenants  started 
upon  Four  and  a  Half  street,  and  in  a  moment  the  news 
was  on  a  hundred  lips  that  Guiteau  had  been  killed,  or  at 
least  mobbed,  in  the  court-room.  The  rush  that  followed 
from  all  directions  was  tremendous.  The  excitement  was 
suddenly  moderated  when  Captain  Vernon  came  out  of  the 
court-house  with  a  relieved  expression  and  stated  that,  as 
the  officers  had  not  been  able  to  keep  back  the  crowd,  a 
messenger  had  been  sent  to  inquire  at  headquarters  whether 
four  more  officers  could  not  be  detailed  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. There  was  a  consciousness  of  this  state  of  public 
feeling  in  the  prisoner  himself  on  that  morning. 
#  When  the  court  adjourned,  however,  there  was  no  m.ore 
demonstration  than  the  usual  hoots  and  yells  of  the  crowd, 
which  seemed  more  for  the  purpose  of  scaring  the  prisoner 
than  anything  else.  It  was  observed  that  a  few  determined- 
looking  men  were  closely  about  the  van  when  Guiteau 
stepped  in,  but  the  policemen  were  thickly  distributed 
about;  and  if  any  idea  had  been  entertained  of  an  attack, 
the  strong  guard  dispelled  it.  The  officials  had  considered 
this  point  the  weakest  and  the  most  probable  place  of  any 
assault.  The  man  Bethard,  who  was  arrested  for  wanting 
to  kill  Guiteau  in  the  court-room  on  the  day  of  the  ar- 
raignment, and  wTho  was  again  arrested  on  that  afternoon, 
said  that  if  his  friends  would  not  give  bonds  for  him  he 
would  have  to  give  up  the  idea  of  killing  Guiteau.  He 
said  he  had  the  good-fortune  to  secure  the  loan  of  a  good 
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six-shooter,  but  took  a  little  too  much  whisky  before  he 
got  down  to  the  court-house  and  was  locked  up.  He  re- 
marked that  there  were  plenty  of  good  chances  to  shoot 
Guiteau  without  shooting  anybody  else  when  he  was  being 
taken  to  and  from  the  van  ;  he  also  described  how  it  could 
be  done.  He  said  there  was  half  a  million  in  it  for  any 
man  who  would  shoot  Guiteau,  and  his  State,  Ohio,  would 
go  that  much.  In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said  that  he 
was  playing  for  this  stake. 

Shortly  after  the  adjourning  of  the  Court  on  Saturday, 
the  19th  day  of  November,  an  exciting  rumor  spread 
rapidly  over  the  city  of  Washington  that  Guiteau  had  been 
shot  in  the  prison  van  while  being  conveyed  to  the  Old 
Capitol  jail.  The  route  from  the  court-house  was  along 
broad  avenues,  the  driver  usually  going  through  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Capitol  grounds  until  he  reached  East  Capi- 
tol street,  which  is  as  broad  and  as  long  as  an  avenue,  the 
smooth  pavement  giving  the  horses  an  easier  task  in  pull- 
ing the  heavy  vehicle  to  the  jail. 

The  startling  report  came  through  the  telephone  in  the 
Capitol,  the  nearest  point  of  communication,  the  attempt 
to  kill  Guiteau  having  taken  place  opposite  the  east  front 
of  the  building,  near  the  corner  of  East  Capitol  and  First 
streets.  When  the  prison  van  was  first  used  to  transport 
Gnitean  to  and  from  the  jail  a  guard  of  mounted  police 
escorted  the  prisoner,  but  later  the  ordinary  guard  of  a 
policeman  on  front  with  the  driver  and  a  deputy  marshal 
on  the  stepfl  of  the  van  had  been  considered  suffioieoit  to 
protect  and  deliver  their  charge  safely  at  the  oourt-house, 
and  it  seemed  incredible,  therefore,  that  the  n  poll  oould  be 
trite  unless  a  body  of  armed    men   had   taken    advantage  of 

the  open  country  between  the  erd  of  East  Capitol  street 
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and  the  jail,  which  was  during  the  war  a  great  camping- 
ground. 

When  Guiteau  was  put  in  the  van  there  was  a  man 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age  on  a  sorrel  horse  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  vehicle.  He  followed  at  some  distance,  and 
when  it  had  reached  the  intersection  of  East  Capitol  and 
First  streets,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  court- 
nouse,  he  stopped  his  horse  and  fired  into  the  left  side  of 
the  van.  This  caused  no  little  confusion,  and  as  soon  as 
the  policeman  returned  the  fire  there  was  a  general  rush  of 
people  to  the  scene.  Deputy  Marshal  Perry  Carson,  who 
stood  on  the  steps,  and  Policeman  Edelin,  who  rode  with 
the  driver,  constituted  the  only  guard.  Had  there  been  a 
mounted  officer  with  the  van,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
attempt  to  shoot  Guiteau  would  have  been  made. 

Guiteau  was  standing  in  the  front  of  the  van  looking 
through  the  small  hole  of  the  vehicle,  a  policeman  being 
on  the  left  and  the  driver  on  the  right  of  the  seat.  The 
colored  guard,  Perry  Carson,  was  on  the  steps  at  the  back 
of  the  van.  The  man  who  fired  the  shot  followed  the  van 
five  or  six  blocks  from  the  court-house,  and  could  see 
Guiteau  from  the  aperture  in  the  rear  of  the  van.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  firing  at  him  from  behind  and 
hitting  some  one  else,  he  rode  up  to  the  left  of  the  vehicle, 
and  after  getting  alongside  where  the  prisoner  was  supposed 
to  be  standing  discharged  his  pistol ;  but,  as  he  miscalcu- 
lated Guiteau's  exact  location,  the  ball  penetrated  the  side 
of  the  van  about  a  foot  in  front,  grazing  the  top  of  his  left 
arm  two  inches  below  the  elbow,  making  a  flesh-bruise,  but 
no  wound.  Guiteau's  coat  and  shirt-sleeve  were  torn  by 
the  bullet,  which,  striking  the  opposite  wall  of  the  van, 
rolled  down  on  the  floor,  where  it  was  found. 
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When  Guiteau  found  that  he  was  shot  at,  which  he 
realized  at  once,  he  crouched  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vehicle,  not  knowing  but  what  this  was  the  first  demon- 
stration by  a  mob.  He  cried  to  the  driver  and  guard  to 
make  for  the  court-house  as  fast  as  possible,  the  jail  being 
a  mile  distant. 

A-  soon  as  the  man  fired  he  started  his  horse  at  full 
speed,  dashing  in  front  of  the  van,  the  policeman  rising 
to  his  feet  and  shooting  at  him.  The  assailant  leaned 
forward  on  the  side  of  his  horse  and  urged  the  animal  to 
its  full  speed,  going  up  First  street  toward  the  boundary. 
The  van  at  once  stopped ;  but,  as  the  horses  were 
refractory,  it  was  several  minutes  before  pursuit  could  be 
given. 

James  Leonard,  the  driver  of  the  van,  gave  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  affair: 

"  When  we  left  the  court-house,  I  noticed  a  red-faced 
man  on  a  sorrel  horse  who  followed  along  in  the  rear,  hut 
at  first  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  his  doings.  We 
kept  watching  him  as  he  gradually  neared  the  van.  As 
we  reached  the  intersection  of  First  street  he  rode  abreast 
of  the  van  and  halted  his  horse — as  I  thought,  to  turn  into 
the  other  street.  As  Boon  as  we  had  passed,  to  my  aston- 
ishment he  presented  a  pistol  and  fired,  the  bullet  crashing 
into  the  left  side  of  the  van.  We  were,  of  course,  excited 
by  this  unexpected  event,  and  the  horses  of  the  van  began 
to  plunge,  requiring  my  best  efforts  to  manage  them.  The 
unknown  horseman  then  rode  a  little  to  the  front,  and 
1  am  sure  he  Wii  going  t<»  shoot  cither  me  or  Policeman 
Edelin.  The  policeman  said,  '  You  scoundrel  !'  and  drew 
\;i  pistol.  Ajb  loon  Bfl  Edelin  got  to  his  feet  lie 
levelled  his  pistol  and  fired  at  the  horseman.     The  assail- 
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ant,  dropping  to  the  side  of  his  horse,  galloped  up  Fir3 
street  toward  the  boundary.  He  got  three  blocks  the 
start  of  us,  but  I  turned  my  horses  and  put  them  out  in 
full  speed.  We  gradually  gained  on  him,  but  did  not  get 
near  enough  to  do  any  good.  At  the  time  he  shot  into  the 
van  a  crowd  of  boys  was  yelling  and  hooting  around  the 
vehicle. 

"  The  chase,  which  continued  for  six  or  eight  squares,  was 
very  exciting.  The  noise  caused  several  teams  that  were 
on  the  street  to  run  away.  We  yelled  as  loud  as  we  could, 
and  the  people  sprang  out  to  see  what  was  up.  The 
fleeing  horseman  motioned  them  back  with  his  hancl,  and 
they  obeyed,  as  if  afraid  he  would  do  them  some  injury. 
Of  course  they  did  not  know  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
novel  chase,  where  a  prison  van,  like  a  small  locomotive, 
was  pursuing  an  armed  horseman.  The  horseman  was 
dressed  in  brown  clothes,  and  looked  like  a  country  person. 
The  ball  penetrated  the  side  of  the  van,  and  after  grazing 
Guiteau's  arm  fell  to  the  floor,  where  it  was  found. 
Guiteau  was  a  little  frightened  when  he  reached  the 
jail. 

u Guiteau  did  not  at  first  know  he  had  been  shot;  he 
thought  that  only  his  coat  had  been  pierced  by  the  bullet. 
We  did  not  stop  until  we  reached  the  jail.  Guiteau,  when 
he  discovered  the  cause  of  the  shooting,  said  to  Warden 
Crocker,  ( Where's  your  body-guard  now?  Inform  Major 
Brock,  chief  of  police,  and  tell  him  to  catch  that  man  and 
deal  justly  with  him.  I  can't  protect  myself  in  here. 
Tell  Detective  McElfresh  to  hunt  him  down  and  bring 
him  to  justice.' '' 

A  messenger  carried  the  news  of  the  shooting  to  District 
Attorney  Corkhill,  who  was  in  his  office  with  Mr.  Davidgre. 
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These  two  gentlemen  at  once1  visited  the  jail,  where  official 

inquiry  was  made  into  the  affair,  and  a  Consultation  held 
with  Warden   Crocker  in  regard   to  the  future  proi 
of  the  prisoner. 

J.  W.  Guiteau,  the  prisoner's  brother;  was  down  town  at 
the  time  bf  the  occurrence.  Mr.  Scoville,  hearing  of  the 
attempt  to  kill  Guiteau,  went  with  his  wife  immediately  to 
the  jail,  where  they  visited  the  prisoner.  They  found 
Guiteau  in  his  bed,  tranquil  in  mind  and  unusually  calm. 
He  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  the  Lord  was  still 
shielding  him.  He  said,  "  The  Lord  is  taking  care  of  me 
and  looking  out  for  my  case,  and  for  the  third  time  has 
saved  my  life,"  referring  to  the  attack  made  by  McGill  and 
Mason.  To  the  jail-officials  he  remarked:  "The  Lord 
has  saved  my  life  so  often  I  think  it  time  the  Government 
was  taking  steps  to  give  me  an  escort  that  will  prevent 
any  more  attempts  upon  my  life." 

As  the  police  suspected  that  the  man  who  fired  at 
Guiteau  was  a  farmer  named  William  Jones,  who  lived 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  city,  a  detachment  of  mounted 
men  were  at  once  sent  in  search  of  the  fugitive.  Jones, 
in-tead  of  going  home,  rode  our  near  Bladensbarg,  and  is 
said  to  have  told  several  persons  of  what  he  had  done. 
By  dint  of  careful  inquiry  and  describing  the  man  an 
officer  soon  got  on  the  trail,  but  did  not  r<  Jones 

when    he   met   him.     Jones   was   very   communicative,  and 
leer  told  him  he  would  arrest  him.     There- 
upon Jones  pur  -pur-  to  his  horse,  and,  falling  on  one  side, 
whirled  hifl  -teed  into  the  WOodfl  and  made  good  hi-  tt 

BScer  fired  at  Jones,  but  the  bullet  went  wide  of  the 
marlc.     This  inere  he  pursuing-party, 

which  scoured  the  country  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  make. 
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sure  of  surrounding  him.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  Officer  Cole  met  a  man  in  Mr.  Lyons's 
house,  out  on  the  Bladensburg  road,  but  did  not  know  who 
he  was.  After  talking  a  while  he  discovered  that  it  was 
Jones,  and  at  once  arrested  him.  He  brought  the  prisoner 
to  the  Second  Precinct  station,  where  he  was  locked  up 
in  a  cell. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  thus  speaks 
about  this  attempt  to  kill  the  miserable  assassin : 

The  reported  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Guiteau  was  the 
talk  in  all  parts  of  the  city  last  evening.  The  first  reports 
came  in  a  very  incomplete  way,  and,  while  they  gave  the 
general  fact  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  life  of 
the  assassin,  they  yet  differed  very  widely  as  to  the  details. 
At  the  hotels  and  the  clubs  the  event  was  talked  of  in  all 
its  aspects,  and,  while  opinions  differed  very  materially  on 
many  points,  there  was  not  heard  anywhere  an  expression 
of  regret  for  the  man  Guiteau.  He  is  universally  detested, 
and  not  one  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  possible  victim 
was  to  be  heard.  Everybody  wished  him  dead  and  out 
of  the  way,  but  the  bullet  of  a  self-appointed  executioner 
was  not  approved  of  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
assassin  of  President  Garfield.  One  prominent  man  of 
business  in  this  city  at  the  Union  League  Club  said  of  the 
reported  shooting  of  Guiteau  outside  the  court-room  in 
Washington,  "  I  am  sorry  it  should  have  taken  place,  for 
it  can  only  add  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  whole  thing. 
We  are  disgraced  as  a  nation  by  such  an  occurrence. 

"  What  will  foreigners  think  of  us  ?  The  assassination 
of  the  2d  of  July  was  a  dreadful  calamity,  but  then  we  can 
look  upon  that  as  the  freak  of  a  lunatic  or  the  desperate  act 
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of  a  dangerous  and  baffled  man.  But  now.  when  that  man 
is  on  trial  for  his  life  and  the  judicial  hearing  is  proceeding 
in  a  regular  way,  and  with  no  danger  of  any  but  a  perfectly 
just  and  fair  conclusion,  to  have  some  one  take  upon  him- 
self the  office  of  executioner  is  entirely  inexcusable.  It 
i  egins  to  look  as  if  we  were  in  fact  a  lawless  community. 
Here  we  have  had  Bull  Run  Russell  just  coming  back 
from  a  transcontinental  trip  and  making  a  report  so  highly 
colored  that  one  would  think  pistol-firing  was  the  ordinary 
sport  of  our  people,  and  then,  as  a  sort  of  clincher  in  the 
way  of  corroboration,  this  Washington  fool  steps  up  and 
insults  (very  law-abiding  citizen  of  the  land  by  his  act. 
It  should  be  condemned  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  As 
J  understand  it,  the  wound  was  not  a  fatal  one,  and,  while 
we  are  spared  the  humiliation  of  a  second  irresponsible  and 
causeless  assassination,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  sen- 
sible person  in  the  United  States  who  has  a  doubt  that  full 
and  thorough  justice  will  be  given  Guiteau,  and  that  he 
will  meet  his  full  deserts.  Why  such  an  act  as  this  last 
one?  It  ia  even  more  senseless  than  the  event  which  has 
made  his  trial  necessary.  It  is  a  bad  precedent,  and  when 
the  report  gets  abroad  it  will  provoke  a  storm  of  criticism 
which  a  great  deal  of  explanation  will  not  set  right.  The 
affair  will  be  twisted  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  the  nation  at 
large  will  suffer  for  the  doings  of  one  num." 

There  was  a  feeling  of  relief  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  Guiteau  had  not  been  shot  fatally,  as  was  stated  in  the 
first  reports.  One  irate  individual,  however,  did  not  share 
neral  opinion  on  this  point  "  I  think  the  man  a  big 
-aid  he,  u  for  firing  at  Guiteau,  and  he  is  a  bigger 
fool  for  not  tasking  his  work  thorough  and  killing  the  con- 
temptible wretch  outright.     There  would  have  been  some- 
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thing  to  admire  in  that.  Had  the  man  been  shot  down  the 
next  moment  after  he  had  fired  at  the  President,  every  one 
would  have  been  ready  to  say  'Amen'  and  ( Served  him 
right;'  but  now,  when  the  man  is  in  custody,  it  seems  a 
little  late  in  the  day  for  any  act  of  swift  justice.  I  would 
not  give  much  for  Guiteau's  life  if  the  sentence  should  not 
be  the  capital  one,  which  the  people  expect;  but  let  us 
reach  that  result,  and  any  one  who  tries  to  step  in  only 
brands  himself  as  a  consummate  fool,  and  then  to  make  a 
failure  of  his  attempt  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  I  am 
sorry  he  made  the  attempt,  and  more  sorry  that,  having  set 
about  it,  he  did  not  succeed." 

A  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  who  said 
he  could  only  speak,  as  it  were,  by  the  head-lines,  since  he 
did  not  know  much  of  the  details,  said,  "  It  is  surprising 
that  any  one  should  forget  that  Washington  is  not  in  the 
backwoods  of  Texas,  and  that  Judge  Lynch  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  judiciary.  Suppose  that  Guiteau 
had  been  removed  by  this  new  assassin's "  bullet,  what 
then?  Why,  American  citizens  of  every  class  would  be 
placed  under  the  disgrace  of  not  being  able  to  conduct  a 
simple  trial.  There  could  have  been  no  fear  that  full  pun- 
ishment would  not  have  been  received  by  Guiteau;  for  if 
there  is  one  wish  that  is  held  by  every  one  in  the  country, 
it  is  that  the  slayer  of  President  Garfield  should  be  hanged, 
and  nobody,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  facts  already 
made  public,  doubts  such  a  finish  to  the  present  trial.  To 
shoot  at  him  now  merely  shows  that  there  is  some  other 
simpleton  as  crazy  for  notoriety  as  Guiteau  himself.  That 
is  about  the  whole  explanation  of  it;  and  to  have  the 
shooting  take  place  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  court  of 
law  only  adds  to  its  infamy.     He  should  be  punished,  who- 
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ever  he  may  be — not  so  much  for  sending  a  bullet  at  that 
miserable  our  Guiteau,  but  for  setting  at  naught  the  au- 
thority of  the  nation.  It  was  at  the  whole  scheme  of  our 
judicial  law  and  order  that  the  shot  was  fired  more  than  at 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  before  Judge  Cox." 

One  of  a  group  of  gentlemen  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  after 
the  reading  of  a  despatch  contradicting  many  of  the  sensa- 
tional details  first  sent  on,  said  of  the  occurrence,  "It 
fchould  be  met  with  sharp  rebuke,  in  order  to  increase 
respect  for  the  law.  Guiteau  was  under  the  protection  of 
the  law  just  as  much  as  any  of  us ;  and  if  he  is  treated  in 
this  way,  he  will  become  a  martyr  in  place  of  a  criminal. 
Guiteau  is  a  patient  man,  and  he  can  wait;  and  if  the 
people  at  large  will  only  bide  their  time,  they  need  have  no 
fear  of  hearing  that  Guiteau  gets  anything  short  of  the 
hanging  which  he  deserves." 

One  man,  who  ventured  the  suggestion  that  the  shooting; 
was  a  scheme  to  get  Guiteau  out  of  the  way  in  order  to 
prevent  damaging  evidence  being  brought  forward  by  the 
defence  and  the  implication  of  prominent  men  in  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Garfield,  was  laughed  at  for  his  view 
of  the  case,  and  the  general  impression  was  one  of  indig- 
nation that  any  one  should  have  cast  such  a  stigma  upon 
American   law. 

The  Philadelphia  Times  comments  on  the  attempt  to 
avenge  the  murder  as  follows: 

The  attempt  to  kill  Guiteau  wis  evidently  premeditated, 
and  it  very  probably  indicates  a  settled  purpose  to  "  avenge  " 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Garfield  by  a   mere  summary  pro 
than  is  provided  by  law.     Public  sentiment  quite  generally 
regards  Guiteau   very   much  as  a  mad  dog  mi^lit    be  re- 
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gardecl — as  a  thing  to  be  put  out  of  the  way.  And,  with 
a  certain  important  restriction,  this  is  not  altogether  an 
unwholesome  view  of  the  matter,  the  restriction  being  that 
the  fellow  is  not  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  by  any  chance 
volunteer,  but  by  officers  duly  authorized  for  that  duty 
If  the  right  principle  of  penal  justice  be  borne  in  mind- 
that  the  sentence  is  not  for  the  punishment  of  the  criminal, 
but  for  the  protection  of  society — there  will  be  no  room 
for  the  false  sentiment  by  which  justice  is  often  defeated, 
and  therefore  no  need  to  resort  to  extra-legal  measures  to 
dispose  of  the  criminal.  It  is  of  less  importance  whether 
Guiteau  should  be  hanged  or  permanently  incarcerated 
than  that  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  way  in  a  lawful, 
orderly  and  decent  way.  The  idea  of  "  vengeance  "  upon 
such  a  miserable  wretch  is  repulsive  to  every  right  sense, 
and  all  the  exaggerated  importance  that  is  thus  given  to 
him  only  defeats  what  should  be  the  sole  object  of  society 
in  dealing  with  criminals  of  his  class — to  deter  other  peo- 
ple like  him  from  contemplating  like  crimes. 

An  editorial  of  the  New  York  Herald  of  the  20th  day 
of  November  on  the  same  subject  reads  as  follows: 

The  sensational  story  from  Washington  in  reference  to 
the  attempt  to  shoot  Guiteau  will  be  read  as  one  of  the 
incidents  of  a  sad  tragedy.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  tem- 
perate judgment  upon  the  incidents  attending  and  following 
the  assassination  of  President  Garfield.  History  fails  to 
show  a  parallel  to  so  grotesque,  so  unnatural  and  so  de- 
spicable a  crime.  Beginning  with  the  assassination  of  the 
President,  the  homely  domestic  circumstances  attending  his 
departure  from  the  White  House,  the  cowardice  of  his  mur- 
derer, the  long-meditated  and  coolly-prepared  attempt,  the 
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following  days  of  suffering  and  anxiety,  the  awful  death, — 
we  remember  the  affectionate  sympathies  that  came  from 
the  civilized  world  for  the  family  that  had  lost  its  head 
and  the  nation  that  had  lost  its  chief.  Perhaps  no  human 
being  since  Judas  has  had  concentrated  upon  his  soul  the 
just  indignation  of  civilized  men  to  such  an  extent  as  this 
miserable  wretch  Guiteau.  His  character  is  without  a  re- 
deeming trait — without  honesty,  mercy,  charity,  humility 
or  forbearance  ;  without  the  slightest  regard  for  any  law, 
human  or  divine;  absorbed  in  his  malignant,  devouring 
egotism,  and  living  alone  for  vanity  and  crime.  We  may 
look  through  the  range  of  history  and  through  the  still 
wider  range  of  fiction  for  one  who  resembles  Guiteau. 
Nothing  that  the  man  has  written  or  said — his  letters  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  when  seeking  office,  the 
manifestations  in  the  court  of  justice — shows  the  slightest 
quality  that  appeals  to  our  sympathy.  He  stands  pre-em- 
inent among  the  monsters  of  our  modern  civilization. 

This  concentration  of  villainy,  depravity  and  heartless- 
ness  has  generated  the  sentiment  among  kindly  people  that 
Guiteau  is  a  monomaniac,  an  insane  person.  Many  of 
those  who  regarded  with  the  deepest  sorrow  the  assassina- 
tion of  our  illustrious  and  amiable  President  were  disposed 
from  humanity  to  say  that  the  only  explanation  of  Gui- 
teau's  crime  would  be  that  he  was  irresponsible  before  the 
law,  and  that  the  deplorable  fact  that  his  hand  should  have 
taken  the  life  of  the  President  was  a  circumstance  to  be 
regarded  even  as  though  the  President  had  been  bitten  bv 
a  dog  raging  with  hydrophobia,  and  to  be  deplored  as  one 
of  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  theory,  which  docs  justice  to  the  humanity 
of  those  who  cherish  it,  with  the  demeanor  of  Guiteau  be- 
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fore  the  Court.  We  have  seen  him  now  for  several  days 
in  peril  of  his  life,  in  the  presence  of  a  jury  of  his  coun- 
trymen, tried  by  a  judge  noted  for  courtesy  and  patience, 
prosecuted  by  lawyers  who  perform  their  painful  task  with 
humanity,  defended  by  lawyers  who  give  his  case  a  devo- 
tion which  the  admirers  of  a  Charlotte  Corday  would 
respect,  behaving  with  insolence,  depravity  and  cowardice. 
How  far  is  this  the  prompting  of  insanity  or  the  premed- 
itation of  a  thoroughly  bad  man  who  knows  enough  of  the 
law  to  defy  justice?  It  is  clear  that  Guiteau  knew  that 
he  was  committing  a  crime,  and  that  he  now  feels  his 
responsibility.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  trial, 
the  judgment  of  the  wisest  men  will  be  that  this  man  was 
in  every  respect  a  murderer,  that  he  knew  the  consequences 
of  assassination,  and  that  he  was  driven  to  his  crime  by  the 
impulses  of  a  depraved  and  wicked  heart. 

This  being  the  opinion  of  those  who  look  upon  Guiteau'fe 
case  calmly,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  attempt 
to  take  his  life.  It  is  the  glory  of  republican  institutions 
and  of  those  who  live  under  a  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment, where  justice  is  sacred  and  the  forms  of  justice  are 
consecrated  by  law  and  tradition,  that  no  criminal  shall  be 
condemned  except  by  due  process  of  law.  Even  those  who 
deplore  the  President's  death  most  keenly  have  hoped  that 
the  punishment  of  his  assassin  would  be  a  monumental  ex- 
hibition of  American  justice.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
American  people  that,  much  as  they  deplore  the  death  of 
Garfield,  they  have  insisted  upon  such  a  trial  of  Garfield's 
assassin  as  would  show  the  world  that  the  life  of  the  poorest- 
citizen  who  stubs  his  way  through  the  world — the  negro  on 
the  plantation  or  the  Chinaman  in  the  mining-camp — is  as 
much  under  the  protection  of  the  law  as  the  life  of  the 
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chief  magistrate.  The  universal  sentiment  that  Guiteau 
should  have  a  fair,  just  and  generous  trial  is  to  be  remem- 
bered to  our  credit  as  a  nation.  If  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  could  have  found  honorable  expression  in  an  act  of 
punishment  or  revenge,  Guiteau  would  have  been  hanged 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  commission  of  his  crime. 
But  such  a  deed,  however  much  it  might  commend  itself  to 
our  sense  of  retribution,  would  have  been  a  foul  blot  upon 
justice.  This  sentiment  has  been  confirmed  by  the  patience 
of  the  Judge  who  tries  Guiteau,  of  the  lawyers  who  prose- 
cute him,  of  the  jury  who  decree  his  fate.  We  cannot  too 
highly  commend  the  forbearance  shown  by  all  who  take 
part  in  this  prosecution,  and  because  of  this  we  cannot  too 
strongly  condemn  the  cowardly  attempt  to  take  (juiteau's 
life.  Garfield's  memory  can  have  no  higher  honor  than 
that  the  man  who  slew  him  should  be  tried  as  a  citizen  and 
condemned  under  due  process  of  law.  It  will  be  an  ever- 
lasting disgrace  to  American  justipe — a  disgrace  which  the 
world  will  not  fail  to  note — if  an  attempt  like  that  of  yes- 
terday should  prove  successful.  This  contemptible  and  de- 
graded wretch  should  be  tried  according  to  law.  it'  insane, 
let  him  be  treated  as  the  law  directs  for  insane  men — for 
men  who,  in  the  quaint  phrase  of  the  law,  rest  under  the 
visitation  of  God;  if  guilty,  let  him  be  hanged  as  a  con- 
summate villain. 

Justice  requires  that  the  attempt  to  slay  Guiteau  should 
be  tried  with  as  much  sincerity  and  severity  as  the  attempt 
to  slay  the  President.  Before  the  law  all  men  are  alike. 
"  For  justice,"  it  is  .-aid,  u  all  places  a  temple  and  all  seasons 
summer."  The  attempt  upon  Guiteau'fi  life  was  cowaidly. 
\\Y  comprehend  the  emotions  which  would  lead  any  man 
t<>  kill  Guiteau.    There  were  circumstances  around  the  trial 
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yesterday  which  may  extenuate  the  attempt.  There  was  on 
the  witness-stand  the  doctor  who  watched  over  the  suffering 
hours  of  the  dying  President;  there  was  the  sad,  tragic 
story  of  his  death;  there,  before  the  jury,  were  exhibited 
the  President's  very  bones — melancholy,  pathetic,  sacred 
emblems  of  his  honored  and  glorious  life.  We  can  under- 
stand the  indignation  which  these  exhibitions  would  inspire, 
and  that  it  might  rise  suddenly  above  law.  All  the  same, 
the  attempt  was  a  crime.  While  we  comprehend  this,  we 
see  how  the  nation  is  dishonored  by  the  crime. 

It  will  be  a  stain  upon  justice  deplorable  in  the  last  de- 
gree if  this  man  should  not  have  a  fair  trial.  From  this 
point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  condemnation  too  severe  for 
the  person  who  sought  his  life.  The  cowardice  of  Guiteau 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  In  reading  the  story  of  his  trial, 
the  daily  manifestations  of  brutality  which  he  has  shown  in 
the  presence  of  the  Court  and  jury,  we  are  reminded  of  one 
of  the  most  vivid  incidents  in  Bob  Roy.  When  the  despic- 
able wretch  Morris  was  brought  before  Helen  MacGregor, 
our  readers  will  remember  that  he  fell  and  made  an  effort 
to  clasp  her  knees,  u  from  which  she  drew  back  as  if  his 
touch  had  been  pollution;  so  that  all  he  could  do  in  the 
utmost  extremity  of  his  humiliation  was  to  kiss  the  hem 
of  her  plaid. M  "  I  never  heard  entreaties  for  life,"  says 
the  narrator,  "poured  forth  with  such  agony  of  spirit. 
The  ecstasy  of  fear  was  such  that,  instead  of  paralyzing  his 
tongue,  as  on  ordinary  occasions,  it  even  rendered  him  elo- 
quent, and  with  cheeks  pale  as  ashes,  hands  compressed  in 
agony,  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  taking  their  last  look  of  all 
mortal  objects,  he  protested  his  total  ignorance  of  any  de- 
sign on  the  person  of  Rob  Roy,  whom  he  swore  he  loved 
and  honored  as  his  own  soul."     "  He  prayed  but  for  life: 
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for  life  he  weald  give  all  he  had  in  the  world.  It  was  but 
life  he  asked — life,  if  it  were  to  be  prolonged  under  tortures 
and  privations;  he  only  asked  breath,  though  it  should  be 
drawn  in  the  lowest  caverns  of  their  hills."  The  sentiment 
of  the  American  people  toward  Guiteau  is  expressed  in  the 
words  in  which  the  writer  of  this  famous  fiction  tells  of  the 
demeanor  of  Helen  MacGregor:  "It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  scorn,  the  loathing,  the  contempt,  with  which 
the  wife  of  MacGregor  regarded  this  wretched  petitioner 
for  the  poor  boon  of  existence."  At  the  same  time,  we 
trust  that  the  trial  of  Guiteau  will  not  be  conducted  upon 
the  fierce  theories  of  Highland  vengeance,  but  upon  the  high 
and  lofty  plane  of  American  honor  and  American  justice, 
that  the  murder  of  Garfield  will  be  punished  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law,  and  that  the  misguided  person  who  at- 
tempted to  avenge  that  murder  outside  of  the  law  will  re- 
ceive the  justice  which  is  master  of  us  all. 

Jones,  who  attempted  to  kill  the  wretch  Guiteau,  was 
released  on  bail  the  next  day,  and  is  awaiting  trial,  as  well 
as  S  'g  'it  Mason,  who  tried  to  shoot  the  assassin  at  the 
jail. 

On  Sunday  a  reporter  of  the  Washington  Post  had  an 
interview  with  Guiteau,  which  he  describe-  as  follows  : 

On  entering  the  jail  the  reporter  found  the  main  cor- 
ridors well  filled  with  men  and  women,  most  of  them  of 
Social  standing,  each  one  fired  with  a  desire  to  see  the  most 
noted  criminal  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

"  Visitors   !>;.  i    coming   and    going   all    the   day," 

said  one  or'  the  deputy   wardens.     Only  a  tew  of   them, 

however,  caught  even  a  glimpse  of  Guiteau.     He  has  kept 

v  to  his  cell,  and  seems  t<>  be  in  a  meditative  mood. 
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Religious  services  were  held  in  the  jail  this  morning,  but 
Guiteau  took  no  interest  therein.  He  remained  in  his 
cell." 

"  Does  your  wound  hurt  you  ?"  asked  the  reporter  of 
Guiteau. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  assassin.  "  Why,  it's 
a  mere  abrasion ;  it  didn't  hurt  from  the  first.  The  man 
intended  to  kill  me,  but  the  Lord  interposed  and  saved  me 
from  harm.     Take  a  look  at  the  wound." 

Here  the  assassin  pulled  off  his  coat  and  rolled  up  the 
shirt-sleeve  covering  his  left  arm.  Right  in  the  crotch  of 
the  elbow  was  an  abrasion  that  looked  like  a  slight  bump. 
A  ten-cent  piece  would  have  hid  it  from  sight. 

"  By  the  way,"  continued  the  assassin,  "  all  the  Washing- 
ton papers  have  done  me  a  gross  injustice  in  reporting  that 
during  the  trial  yesterday  I  smilingly  handled  the  section 
of  President  Garfield's  back-bone  introduced  in  evidence." 

"Did  you  not  critically  examine  the  ghastly  relic?" 
asked  the  reporter. 

"  I  did  not,"  said  the  assassin,  in  an  earnest  voice. 
"My  counsel,  Mr.  Scoville,  had  it  in  his  hands,  and  it 
attracted  my  attention.  I  soitly  whispered  to  him,  '  Is 
that  part  of  Garfield's  bones?'  and  Mr.  Scoville  nodded 
his  head  in  the  affirmative.  I  did  not  poke  my  finger  in 
the  hole — didn't  even  point  my  finger  at  the  bone.  I  want 
you  to  make  this  correction  for  me.  The  report  as  pub- 
lished tends  to  incense  the  people  against  me." 

"Did  you  have  any  acquaintance  with  Bill  Jones,  the 
man  under  arrest  for  trying  to  kill  you  ?" 

"I  never  saw,  and  don't  want  to  see,  him,  or  any  one 
else  of  his  stripe.  He  must  be  a  lunatic  or  a  bush- 
whacker " 
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"Do  you  stand  in  dread  of  any  further  attempts  on  your 
life?" 

"  I  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the  future ;  I  am  in  no  fear. 
The  Lord  and  the  metropolitan  police  will  guard  me  from 
all  harm.  The  Lord  will  protect  me  in  the  future  as  he 
lias  preserved  me  in  the  past.  He  is  using  these  people  to 
serve  his  purpose,  and  hence  comes  my  protection.  The 
issues  of  life  and  death,  you  know,  are  in  his  hands,  and 
he  never,  in  working  out  his  plans,  gives  much  reference 
to  the  will  of  man." 

"If  the  Lord  guards  you  with  such  tender  care,  why 
was  it  the  attempt  on  your  life  on  Saturday  afternoon 
threw  you  into  such  abject  fear?" 

"I  was  not  thrown  into  any  fear;  the  report  was  false 
and  slanderous.  When  I  heard  the  shot  I  thought  that 
one  of  the  guards  had  shot  himself.  Then  the  horses  took 
fright  and  ran  away.  Why,  they  made  the  old  van  buzz. 
That,  of  course,  caused  me  considerable  trepidation,  but 
I  was  not  frightened." 

u  Will  you  appeal  to  the  Court  for  additional  pro- 
tection ?" 

"I  undoubtedly  shall,  if  the  additional  protection  is  not 
granted  without  such  appeal,  as  I  am  informed  it  will  be. 
I  want  not  less  than  six  or  eight  mounted  policemen  to 
guard  the  van  from  the  jail  to  the  Court,  and  in  going 
from  the  Couft  back  to  the  jail  in  the  afternoon.  Here- 
tofore the  mounted  police  have  only  accompanied  the  van 
in  the  morning." 

"Do  von  intend  to  make  an  address  to  the  Court  in  the 
morning  ?" 

"  I  have  no  such  intention  :  I  don't  intend  to  make 
any  more  set  Bpeeches.     I   will   in  the   future  get  in  my 
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work  on  the  sly  by  seasonable  interruptions  and  interjec- 
tions." 

"  Your  lawyers  and  the  Court  may  have  something  to 
say  on  the  subject,"  suggested  the  reporter. 

"  You  can  just  put  it  down,"  retorted  the  assassin,  "that 
I  am  not  going  to  be  muzzled  by  any  suggestion  of  my 
counsel  or  by  any  ruling  of  the  Court.  I  may  have  to  say 
something  to  the  Court  in  the  morning,  however,"  con- 
tinued the  assassin,  after  a  brief  meditation.  "  You  see,  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Scoville  objects  to  Mr.  Robinson's 
cross-examination  of  the  doctors.  Now,  I  want  them  to 
be  rigidly  cross-examined." 

Warden  Crocker  here  interposed  an  objection.  He  did 
not  think  the  prisoner  should  enter  into  criticism  of  the 
conduct  of  his  counsel. 

"I  just  want  to  say  this,"  quickly  put  in  the  assassin: 
"the  doctors  must  tell  their  story  in  full.  As  I  said  in 
open  Court,  I  admit  the  shooting,  but  deny  the  killing. 
Why,  the  doctors  killed  the  President,  and  I  intend  that 
they  shall  share  with  me  the  odium  of  his  death." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  insist  on  the  plea  of  malpractice  ?" 
asked  the  reporter. 

"I  do  not,"  answered  the  assassin;  "I  solely  rest  my 
fate  on  the  plea  of  insanity." 

"Do  you  really  consider  your  act  an  insane  one?" 

"  I  most  certainly  do.  The  taking  off  of  President  Gar- 
field, from  its  beginning  to  its  end,  was  an  insane  act." 

"  You  surely  do  not  maintain  that  you  are  insane  at  this 
moment?" 

"I  maintain — " 

Here  Warden  Crocker  emphatically  put  his  official  foot 
down  upon  any  continuation  of  the  trial. 
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The  guards  say  that  Guiteau  passed  a  quiet   night  and 

has  talked  but  little.  He  spends  the  most  of  his  time  in 
reading  and  writing.  The  guards  also  say  that,  while  he 
appears  perfectly  calm  and  composed,  he  exhibits  great- 
apprehension  about  the  future,  and  that  he  does  not  appear 
to  be  quite  satisfied  that  he  will  escape  violence. 


CHAPTER  V. 

!Mr.  Robinson,  Counsel  for  the  Defence,  Withdraws. — The  Case 
of  the  Prosecution  Closed. — Opening  of  Mr.  Scoville  for  the 
Defence. — Guiteau  Speaks  for  Himself. — Is  he  Sane  or  Insane? 

The  second  week  of  the  trial  brought  new  and  very 
absorbing  incidents.  The  interest  of  the  public  was  un- 
abated, and  increased,  if  possible,  during  Monday,  the  21st 
day  of  November,  when  Mr.  L.  Robinson,  the  associate 
counsel,  who  was  assigned  to  the  defence,  withdrew  from 
the  case,  and  when,  after  taking  some  medical  testimony, 
the  prosecution  rested  its  case. 

By  nine  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  21st  day  of  November, 
there  was  a  large  gathering  of  people  before  the  court- 
building.  When  the  prison  van,  containing  the  assassin, 
arrived,  it  was  guarded  by  several  mounted  policemen,  be- 
sides the  two  men  that  rode  on  the  vehicle.  The  crowd 
abstained  from  any  demonstration,  though  everybody  tried 
to  get  a  view  of  the  handcuffed  prisoner  while  he  was 
escorted  into  the  building. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  the  crowd  had  taken  possession 
of  the  portico,  main  hall  and  corridors  of  the  building. 
It  was  in  excess  of  that  of  any  day  of  the  previous  week, 
being  largely  composed  of  women  and  children  who  as  yet 
had  neither  seen  Guiteau  nor  even  been  present  at  the  trial. 
The  doors  leading  into  the  court-room  were  kept  closed 
until  near  ten  o'clock,  and  up  to  that  time  only  ladies  and 
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persons  who  had  tickets  were  admitted.  The  crowd-  in  the 
corridor  extending  from  the  eastern  portico  to  the  Marshal's 
room  was  so  dense  that  the  reporters  could  not  get  through. 
When  the  jury,  in  charge  of  three  court-officials,  had  made 
its  way  through  the  long  basement-hall  to  the  stairway  that 
leads  to  the  rooms  above,  further  progress  was  found  impos- 
sible because  of  the  crowd  that  had  already  swarmed  up  the 
steps.  This  gathering  was  probably  as  dense  as  that  which 
was  jamming  up  the  halls  and  corridors  above.  A  deputy 
marshal  halted  the  jury,  and  then  went  in  search  of  police- 
men to  remove  the  people  in  this  stairway,  so  as  to  make 
a  passage.  Owing  to  the  jam,  the  jury  had  to  wait  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  police  came  and  under  the  direction  of 
Deputy  Marshal  Williams  raised  the  blockade.  While 
waiting  for  the  stairway  to  be  cleared  the  jury  was  con- 
ducted into  a  retiring-room.  A  number  of  ladies  and  sev- 
eral men  were  so  intent  upon  getting  up  stairs  that  they 
followed  the  jurors,  thinking  that  they  were  going  up  a 
secret  stairway,  but  a  deputy  marshal  stopped  them.  Half 
a  dozen  policemen  then  began  to  clear  the  stairway,  which 
was  found  to  be  no  easy  work.  Several  persons  in  the 
crowd  were  jammed  against  the  wall,  and  their  cries  could 
be  heard  below.  There  was  a  general  scramble,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  the  more  unfortunate  ones  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  dense  crowd.  They  had,  therefore,  to  endure 
the  painful  pressure  until  the  police  removed  the  blockade, 
two  <>r  three  persons  at  a  time  being  taken  out.  At  last  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  were  removed  to  afford  an  aper- 
ture through  which  the  jury  and  half  a  dozen  newspaper 
correspondents  were  enabled  to  mount  the  stairway  and  gain 
access  to  the  court-room.  The  scene  in  the  main  hall  and 
<  orridor  up  stairs  was  equal  to  that  in  the  basement.     Men, 
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women  and  children,  many  with  their  lunch-baskets,  wer® 
jammed  together  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  stouter 
men  and  more  active  boys  hunched  the  weaker,  and  were 
not  mindful  of  the  additional  discomfort  they  gave  the 
ladies  and  children.  Quite  a  number  of  the  latten  were 
bruised  by  the  pressure  against  the  walls  of  the  building. 

When  the  doors  of  the  court-room  were  opened,  there  was 
a  repetition  of  the  scenes  so  frequently  witnessed  the  pre- 
vious week.  In  their  haste  to  get  into  the  room  and  secure 
seats  several  persons  were  shoved  down,  but  no  one  was 
injured.  As  usual,  there  was  a  large  number  of  ladies, 
boys  and  girls  among  the  spectators.  Persons  stood  in  win- 
dow-sills, and  all  available  space  was,  of  course,  occupied. 

Hardly  had  the  spectators  been  seated  and  the  Court  been 
opened  by  the  crier  when  the  manacled  prisoner  entered  the 
room,  and  was  conducted  to  his  seat  by  the  officers.  Gui- 
teau's  entrance  produced  an  effect  like  that  witnessed  in  a 
theatre  when  a  great  actor  for  the  first  time  makes  his  ap- 
pearance. The  prisoner  did  not  quail,  nor  did  he  manifest 
the  least  concern.  He  maintained  that  same  indifferent, 
"don't-care"  composure  which  has  characterized  him  from 
the  beginning  of  the  trial.  The  same  leaden  look  and  cast 
of  features,  so  destitute  of  any  expression,  and  the  careless 
attitude  which  have  been  observed  heretofore  were  notice- 
able. 

As  soon  as  the  Court  was  formally  opened,  Mr.  Leigh 
Robinson,  associate  counsel  for  the  defence,  rose  and  said 
that  his  own  self-respect  required  him  to  notice  a  statement 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  the  previous  day,  in  which  Mr. 
Scoville  was  represented  as  finding  fault  with  his  line  of 
cross-examination  of  Dr.  Bliss  on  Saturday  looking  to  the 
plea  of  malpractice,  and  as  saying  that  he  would  ask  the 
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Court  to  relieve  him  of  Mr.  Robinson's  association.  Mr, 
Robinson  reviewed  his  early  connection  with  the  case,  in- 
timating that  only  a  high  sense  of  duty  prevented  him  from 
long  since  asking  the  Court  to  relieve  him.  If  lie  had 
acted  upon  impulse,  he  would  have  asked  the  Court  some 
time  ago  to  relieve  him  from  the  case;  but  he  did  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclinations,  far  less  his  impulses. 
Reflection  had  satisfied  him  that  it  would  never  do  to  desert 
in  the  midst  of  trial  a  defendant  under  such  a  ban  as  man 
had  never  rested  under  upon  this  continent  except  on  the 
ground  which  all  men  must  say  left  him  no  other  choice. 
But  in  the  Washington  Post  there  was  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Scoville,  in  which  that  gentleman  had  stated  that  he 
Mr.  Robinson)  had  gone  into  the  question  of  malpractice 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  that  he  (Mr.  Scoville) 
had  called  upon  him  to  ask  him  to  leave  the  case,  and  that, 
not  finding  him,  he  would  ask  the  Court  to  retire  him  (Mr. 
Robinson)  on  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Scoville  had  also 
stated  in  that  interview  that  he  would  retire  from  the  case 
if  Robinson  did  not. 

Mr.  Robinson  then  proceeded  to  state  that  Mr.  Scoville 
had  been  present  while  he  was  cross-examining  Dr.  Bliss, 
and  had  made  no  objection  to  his  questions,  and  in  con- 
clusion said  :  "  And  now,  please  Your  Honor,  I  have  to 
say  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  learning  from  an  associate 
counsel  his  objections  to  my  examination  of  a  witness  for 
the  first  time  from  the  paper  of  the  following  day.  The 
same  counsel  who  thinks  it  such  a  breach  of  etiquette  for 
me  to  make,  without  consultation  with  him,  a  motion  which 
originally  had  his  concurrence  and  approval  esteems  it  no 
breach  of  etiquette  to  announce  li'  renee  with  me  in 

the  expediency  of  my  retiring  from  the  ease  through  the 
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columns  of  the  press.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  can 
have  no  further  association  of  any  kind  with  such  a  counsel ; 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  remain  in  this  case  unless 
he  were  to  go  out  of  it ;  and  as  I  conceive  that,  from  his 
relations  to  the  accused  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  defence,  he  is  indispensable  to  the  defence,  "t 
only  remains  for  me  to  ask  that  I  be  instantly  relieved.  I 
will  add  that  no  odium  attaching  to  this  prisoner,  no  ani- 
madversions of  the  public,  no  difficulty  of  the  case,  no 
sacrifice  required  from  it,  would  ever  have  induced  me  to 
abandon  this  defence." 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting  impetuously).  I  want  Mr. 
Robinson  to  stay  now. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  only  ask  to  be  relieved  because  there  is 
no  other  alternative,  and,  insomuch  as  I  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue in  the  honorable  discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to 
me,  I  must  ask  Your  Honor  to  give  me  an  -honorable  dis- 
charge from  it. 

The  Prisoner.  That  is  an  able  speech,  and  I  agree  with 
most  of  it.  If  it  had  been  made  last  Monday,  there  would 
have  been  no  disturbance  between  us.  I  sympathize  with 
Robinson,  not  with  you  [Scoville],  in  the  matter  of  mal- 
practice.    He  has  got  the  true  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Scoville  replied  to  Mr.  Robinson's  speech,  regretting 
that  any  difficulty  had  arisen  between  them,  and  attributing 
it  to  their  different  dispositions.  He  complimented  Mr. 
Robinson  on  the  ability  which  he  had  shown  in  arranging 
the  defence,  but  made  no  opposition  to  his  retiring  from  the 
case. 

The  Court.  The  thanks  of  the  Court  are  due  to  Mr. 
Robinson  for  the  promptness  with  which  he  responded  to 
the  request  of  the  Court  and  participated  in  this  defence  at 
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a  great  professional  sacrifice,  as  I  know,  and  nobody  ques- 
tions his  professional  ability  and  the  sentiments  which  gov- 
erned him  throughout.  I  perceived  from  the  start  that  lie 
was  placed  in  a  position  of  unpleasantness,  and  I  have  felt 
recently  that  I  ought,  if  he  desired  it,  to  relieve  him  from 
connection  with  the  case,  especially  as  I  perceived  that  Mr. 
Scoville  was  thoroughly  master  of  the  case.  I  feel  con-- 
strained  to  grant  Mr.  Robinson's  application  and  to  grant 
him  a  most  honorable  discharge. 

Mr.  Scoville.  I  do  not  anticipate  being  entirely  without 
assistance,  because  I  am  still  negotiating  with  a  gentleman 
from  Chicago. 

The  Prisoner.  I  understand  that  Jud«;e  Magnider  is 
anxious  to  assist  in  the  defence.  I  have  sent  him  public 
notice  that  I  want  him,  also  John  D.  Townsend  of  Xew 
York — not  John  B.  And,  again,  I  desire  to  hear  from 
those  gentlemen,  either  publicly  or  privately.  I  wrote 
them  publicly  to  meet  me  here,  also  Mr.  Trade  and  Mr. 
Swett  of  Chicago.  On  the  question  of  malpractice  [broke 
in  the  prisoner  after  a  pause],  we  do  not  propose  to  insist 
on  that  here,  but  I  desire  the  record  to  show  that  I  appear 
here  in  my  own  capacity  as  counsel.  The  idea  of  mal- 
practice is  this — that  according  to  the  physicians'  state- 
ments the  President  was  not  fatally  shot  on  the  25th  of 
July,  at  the  time  they  made  the  official  examination  and 
said  he  would  recover.  It'  he  was  not  fatally  shot  on  the 
25th  of  July,  we  say  that  his  death  was  caused  by  mal- 
practice.     We  do  not  desire  to  press  that,  but  I  desire  it  to 

jord  for  tli<'  Court  in  bane  if  necessary.    (After 
a    pause):  My  defence  here  is  that    it  is    the  Deity's 

and    not    mine,  and    I  expect    that    he   can   take   care  of  it. 
He  has  taken  care-  of  it  very  well  bo  far.     (Laughter.) 
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Mr.  Robinson  then  left  the  court-room.  As  he  was 
walking  toward  the  door  Mr.  J.  W.  Guiteau  stepped  up  to 
him  and  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

The  first  witness  examined  on  that  Monday  was  Joseph 
K.  Barnes,  surgeon-general  of  the  United  States  army, 
who  testified  that  he  had  assisted  in  dressing  President 
•Garfield's  wound  from  the  3d  of  July  to  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, that  he  was  present  at  the  autopsy,  and  that  the 
wound  was  mortal  and  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Garfield's  death. 

Substantially  the  same  testimony  was  given  by  Dr. 
Joseph  D.  Woodward,  surgeon  United  States  army. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb,  acting  surgeon  United  States  army, 
testified  that  he  had  made  the  autopsy ;  that  the  gunshot 
wound  was  the  cause  of  the  death ;  that  he  had  examined 
the  records,  and  had  found  no  case  of  an  injury  to  the  same 
extent  in  which  the  man  had  recovered  :  it  was  a  mortal 
wound. 

The  District  Attorney  announced  that  the  prosecution 
here  closed  its  casa>  except  that  he  wished  it  to  go  on  the 
record  that  Elberon  was  in  Monmouth  county,  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  that  the  railroad  d£pot  where  President 
Garfield  was  shot  was  on  a  public  reservation  belonging  to 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Lamb,  by  request  of  Mr.  Corkhill,  produced  the 
bullet  which  Guiteau  fired  into  the  President.  He  opened 
a  large  envelope,  sealed  with  red  wax,  which  contained  the 
following  paper,  the  bullet  secured  to  it  by  a  wire : 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  pistol-ball  was,  in  the 
presence  of  Surgeon-General  J.  K.  Barnes,  Surgeons  J.  J. 
Woodward,  Robert  Reyburn,  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  J. 
Hayes  Agnew,  S.  C.  Boynton,  D.  S.  Lamb  (who  made  the 
autopsy),  General  D.  G.  Swaim,  Colonel  A.  F.  Rockwell 
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and  Mr.  C.  O.  Rockwell,  taken  from  the  body  of  James 
Abram  Garfield,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
post-mortem  examination  held  in  Francklyn  Cottage,  at 
Elberon,  N.  J.,  during  the  afternoon  of  September  20,  1881. 

"D.  W.  Buss." 

The  bullet,  which  is  indented  and  partially  flattened  on 
one  side  and  end,  was  shown  to  and  examined  by  the  jury. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bliss,  this  bullet  was 
found  in  a  basin  at  the  time  of  the  autopsy.  Mr.  Scoville 
did  not  ask  any  of  these  witnesses  a  question.  Guiteau 
was  engaged  in  reading  a  paper,  and  did  not  appear  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  bullet. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  suggested  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
heard  in  his  own  behalf  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Court  assented. 

Hie  Prisoner  (without  leaving  his  seat).  I  was  not  aware 
that  I  was  expected  to  speak  this  morning.  (To  Mr.  Sco- 
ville, who  whispered  to  him  to  stand  up):  I  will  not  stand 
up.  I  am  not  afraid  to,  however,  but  I  have  only  got  a 
moment  to  speak. — I  do  not  care  to  say  anything  more  than 
was  published  in  my  address  last  Monday  afternoon  in  the 
Evening  Star.  That  paper  was  addressed  to  Your  Honor 
and  the  public,  and  I  presume  that  most  of  the  jurymen 
have  heard  it.  I  have  no  set  speech  to  make.  So  long  as 
I  appear,  in  part,  as  my  own  counsel,  the  best  way  is  for  me 
to  make  corrections  as  the  <-ase  proceeds,  just  as  I  have  done 
during  the  last  three  or  four  days.  I  meant  no  discourtesy  to 
anybody  in  the  ease;  I  only  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  If  some- 
body Bayq  that  I  owe  him  twenty  dollars  and  it  is  not  true, 
I  will  deny  it  on  the  spot  simultaneously  with  the  false 
charge,  and  that  a-  the  case  proceeds.     Of  course  I  will  go 
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on  the  stand  at  the  proper  time  and  be  examined  and  cross- 
examined.  My  idea  is,  however,  to  correct  a  misstatement 
while  it  is  hot  and  at  the  moment  the  statement  is  made, 
and  that  disposes  of  it,  instead  of  waiting  a  number  of 
weeks  till  the  matter  is  digested  and  misunderstood.  A 
great  deal  of  the  bad  feeling  in  this  matter  has  come  from 
enforced  silence  or  from  the  suppression  of  my  papers.  I 
think  that  the  true  way  is  to  interject  statements  as  the  case 
proceeds.  I  have  no  set  speech  to  make.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  Your  Honor  and  my  counsel  for  the  courtesy 
of  the  invitation. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  with  his  address  to  the  jury 
in  a  plain,  easy,  matter-of-fact  style  and  without  the  slight- 
est effort  at  oratory  or  sensationalism.  He  criticised  the 
course  of  the  District  Attorney  in  presenting  the  testimony 
so  much  in  detail.  The  simple  questions  in  the  case  were 
whether  the  prisoner  had  committed  the  act  (which  was  not 
denied),  and  whether  he  was  at  the  time  in  such  condition 
of  mind  as  that  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  act. 
On  this  point  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  expert,  and 
therefore  contradictory,  testimony.  The  jury  should  note 
carefully  the  expert  witnesses,  hear  their  testimony,  see 
how  they  stand  examination  and  cross-examination,  and 
then  come  to  the  best  conclusions  they  could  arrive  at. 
The  difficulty  would  come  when  the  jury  came  to  weigh 
the  evidence  on  both  sides.  The  jury  should  then  consider 
that  the  experts  on  the  part  of  the  Government  are  being 
paid  one  hundred  dollars  or  two  hundred  dollars  a  day,  and 
that  even  these  scientific  men  have  not  reached  that  height 
beyond  passion  and  feeling  and  love  of  money  as  that  those 
things  could  have  no  influence  whatever  on  their  feelings  or 
their  judgments.     On  the  other  hand,  not  a  single  expert 
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witness  for  the  defence  would  be  paid,  and  their  testimony, 
if  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  would  expose  them  to  condem- 
nation and  ostracism  in  the  community  where  they  reside. 
Tiuse  were  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  weigh- 
ing the  expert  testimony.  The  popular  feeling  against  the 
prisoner  had  been  manifested  in  three  separate  attacks  upon 
his  life;  the  last  one  was  being  commended  by  the  newspa- 
pers all  over  the  country.  That  popular  feeling  would  also 
show  itself  in  the  testimony  of  the  expert  witnesses.  He 
contrasted  his  own  inexperience  in  criminal  cases  with  the 
experience  and  ability  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
and  in  view  of  this  disparity  he  asked  the  jury  to  be  con- 
siderate and  candid  toward  the  defence.  Still,  he  did  not 
ask  for  any  odds  when  it  came  to  questions  of  fact.  He 
expected  that  the  defence  would  erect  an  impregnable  wail 
and  fortress  which  all  the  power  of  the  other  side  could 
not  overthrow.  If  he  came  short  in  his  law,  he  knew  that 
he  could  rely  confidently  on  the  Court's  learning,  integrity 
and  sense  of  justice.  With  the  array  of  facts  which  he 
would  present,  an  honest  jury  and  an  upright  jndge,  he 
i'elt  that  he  was   not  entirely  at  a  disadvantage. 

At  this  stage  of  his  address  Mr.  Scoville  asked  that  the 
case  should  go  over  till  the  succeeding  day,  and  it  w 

ordered. 

When  the  Court  adjourned  Guiteau  was  taken  to  his 
,  and  waited  there  until  one  o'clock,  when  the  van 
arrived  and  took  him  back  to  jail.  A  large  crowd  collected 
around  the  coart-house  to  Bee  the  prisoner  removed.  While 
waiting  for  the  van  a  hot  lunch  was  served  to  the  prisoner. 
II<-  was  also  provided  with  pen  and  ink",  and  wrote  his  au- 
tograph for  several  persons  who  applied  for  it.  Neither  his 
appetite  nor  bis  vanity  seemed  to  be  diminished  by  his  va- 
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ried  experiences.  He  ate  very  heartily  and  wrote  his  auto- 
graph with  a  bold  flourish,  as  though  he  was  proud  of  the 
name  he  bears.  The  crowd  about  the  east  wing  meanwhile 
kept  augmenting,  and  when  the  van  arrived  extended  to  the 
middle  of  the  roadway ;  there  was  also  a  line  of  spectators 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  This  crowd  included 
many  ladies,  who  watched  the  proceedings  with  opera- 
glasses.  The  prisoner  was  brought  out  through  the  base- 
ment, and  was  almost  completely  hidden  from  the  crowd 
by  his  guards.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed  upon  him  the 
crowd  hooted  and  yelled.  The  van  was  driven  rapidly 
away  under  guard  of  a  troop  of  mounted  police.  The  jour- 
ney to  the  jail  was  accomplished  without  incident. 

The  experience  of  the  previous  day,  when  people  were 
jammed  and  bruised  and  many  were  unable  to  reach  the 
court-room  at  all,  on  Tuesday,  the  22d  day  of  November, 
apparently  prevented  a  larger  crowd  from  gathering  in 
and  around  the  court-building.  Of  course  the  crowd  was 
large  in  the  main  hall,  but  there  was  no  fighting  for  space 
and  no  jamming,  as  on  the  previous  day. 

When  Guiteau  entered  the  court-room,  he  carried  the 
customary  bundle  of  newspapers  in  his  hand.  When 
the  handcuffs  were  unlocked,  he  opened  the  table-drawer 
for  the  officer  to  put  the  handcuffs  in  until  the  recess  at 
noon.  Guiteau's  movements  were  intently  regarded.  He 
was  more  subdued  in  appearance  than  had  been  noted 
heretofore,  and  at  times  his  leaden  features  seemed  stirred 
with  despair.  He  would  write  a  while  and  then  look  at 
Mr.  Scoville,  who  was  addressing  the  jury.  He  inter- 
rupted the  speaker  repeatedly  to  correct  what  he  conceived 
to  be  erroneous  statements.  Whenever  Mr.  Scoville  said 
anything  at  all  complimentary  to  the  conduct  and  ambition 
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of  the  accused  in  former  life,  Guiteau  would  smile  and 
give  unmistakable  signs  of  delight. 

Shortly  before  ten  o'clock  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
entered,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  Court  was  called  to 
order, 

Mr.  Scoville  took  his  stand  in  front  of  the  jury,  and 
in  a  deliberate  and  conversational  tone  continued  his  ad- 
dress. He  called  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  defence 
set  up — insanity.  There  was,  he  knew,  considerable  antip- 
athy against  that  defence  in  criminal  cases,  but  he  asserted 
that  it  was  put  forward  as  a  just  defence  quite  as  often  as 
it  had  availed  as  an  unjust  defence.  He  expected  the  jury 
to  treat  it  fairly  and  candidly,  and  to  weigh  it  upon  the 
evidence.  The  prisoner,  since  he  had  been  in  Court,  had 
done  many  things  which  might  have  influenced  the  minds 
of  the  jurors.  They  might  already  have  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  sort  of  man  the  accused  was.  The  jurors 
should  keep  their  minds  open  ;  so  that  when  the  sworn 
evidence  was  produced  before  them,  they  could  weigh  it 
and  accept  what  was  shown  to  be  the  fact.  He  proceeded 
to  state  the  progress  of  the  courts  on  this  question  of  in- 
sanity, explaining  the  various  kinds  of  insanity  and  citing 
decisions  on  the  subject.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  jury  to 
ascertain  the  fact  whether  the  defendant  was  trying  to 
deceive  or  not,  because,  if  not,  he  was  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  In  the  first  place,  it  wa<  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  feign  insanity  ao  as  to  deceive  experts.  It  would 
appear  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendant  did  not  know 
anything  about  insanity,  had  never  visited  an  insane  asylum, 
and  had  never  given  the  subject   any  thought  or  attention. 

Yet  it  Was  .-aid  that  he  was  Biniulating,  and  the  newspapers 

and    a  good    many    people    in    the   community  had    been    as 

1G 
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hasty  in  passing  judgment  on  this,  subject  as  on  others. 
If  the  newspapers  were  correct,  the  District  Attorney 
himself  had  repeatedly  said  that  the  prisoner  was  only 
feigning  insanity.  It  was  absolutely,  impossible  for  a  man 
who  never  knew  anything  about  it  to  feign  insanity  so  as 
to  deceive  an  expert. 

Mr.  ScoviUe,  continuing,  said  that,  having  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  defendant  since  he  was  a  boy,  the  first 
thing  he  had  said  when  he  heard  of  the  act  was,  "  He  is 
crazy,"  just  as  many  others  had  said,  just  as  President 
Garfield  had  said,  "What  is  the  man  doing?  He  is 
crazy ;"  just  as  Secretary  Blaine  had  said,  "Why  was  this 
done  ?     The  man  must  be  crazy." 

Tlie  District  Attorney.  Allow  me  to  say  that  President 
Garfield  never  said  such  a  thing,  and  Secretary  Blaine 
never  uttered  such  a  sentiment.  He  said  he  was  sane  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  ScoviUe.  I  only  speak  from  newspaper  reports. 

The  District  Attorney.  Secretary  Blaine  has  stated  on 
his  oath  that  he  believed  the  man  was  sane 

Mr.  ScoviUe.  I  saw  these  things  in  the  newspapers ;  that 
is  all  I  know  about  them.  I  merely  spoke  of  it  as  an  illus- 
tration, because  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  the  first  thing 
to  come  into  a  person's  mind.  Continuing,  the  speaker 
dwelt  upon  the  difficulty  of  a  person  simulating  insanity. 
A  person  feigning  insanity  forgot  things  and  pretended  to 
be  muddled  and  confused ;  certainly  nothing  of  that  kind 
could  be  found  about  Guiteau.  He  did  not  profess  to  for- 
get anything ;  on  the  contrary,  he  professed  to  remember 
everything.  A  person  feigning  insanity  always  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  be  insane  all  the  time,  while  one 
really  insane  was  in  different  moods  at  different  times.     The 
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former  always  hesitated  in  speaking;  the  latter,  never.     The 
prisoner  did  not  act  like  one  simulating  insanity. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  to  give  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  Guiteau  family  and  its  peculiarities  as  bearing  on  the 
question  of  insanity.  The  family  was  of  Huguenot  descent, 
imbued  with  the  same  intense  religious'spirit  which  had  led 
half  a  million  of  the  best  people  of  France  to  leave  their 
homes  and  possessions  and  go  out  destitute  into  foreign 
lands.  The  prisoner's  grandfather  was  a  physician  who 
settled  in  Utica,  X.  Y.,  over  ninety  years  ago — Dr.  F. 
Guiteau.  He  (Scoville)  did  not  know  whether  he  could 
produce  any  evidence  as  to  the  grandfather  or  grandmother. 
They  had  ten  children,  and  some  of  their  very  names  would 
show  this  religious  tendency.  They  were  Abraham,  Luther 
(the  prisoner's  father),  Martin  (dividing  Luther's  name  be- 
tween two  of  the  sons)  and  Calvin.  As  to  a  portion  of  the 
family  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  authentic  information, 
but  he  had  information  as  to  certain  members  of  it.  Two 
of  the  girls  were  Julia  and  Mary  ;  Julia  married  a  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, who  has  settled  in  Michigan,. and  Mary  married  a 
Mr.  Parker.  Julia  was  deranged  during  the  last  weeks  of 
her  life,  her  delusion  being  that  her  family  was  going  to 
the  poorhouse,  although  her  husband  was  a  very  saoa 
and  prosperous  merchant  in  Ann  Arbor.  Among  her  chil- 
dren was  a  daughter  Abby,  who  was  a  bright,  interesting 
girl  until  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  -he  began  to 
i  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Her  first  remark 
to  an  acquaintance  would  be,  "Do  you  love  J&  msV*  She 
Was  now  in  an  insane  asylum,  hopelessly  insane.  Another 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Raymond  w;i>  partially  deformed,  one 
ride  of  her  head  not  being  fully  developed.  He  did  not 
know  how  far  thai   might   be  of  importance,  but   he  under- 
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stood  that  these  things  had  weight  on  the  question  of  hered- 
itary insanity.  Mrs.  Parker  (Mary)  afterward  married  a 
music-teacher,  returned  to  Oswego  insane  and  died  in  that 
condition.  He  did  not  know  what  her  special  delusion  was. 
Mrs.  Parker  had  a  son  Augustus,  who  inherited  the  musi- 
cal talent  and  face  of  his  father  and  the  insane  taint  of 
blood  of  his  mother.  He  lived  in  Chicago,  and  a  disap- 
pointment in  getting  the  piano  agency  of  the  Deckers  of 
New  York  threw  his  reason  from  its  base.  He  became 
violently  insane,  was  sent  to  the  insane  asylum  of  Cook 
county  and  died  there.  This  accounted  for  two  of  the  sis- 
ters of  this  family  of  ten  and  for  their  children.  As  to 
the  other  three  sisters,  he  knew  very  little  about  them.  He 
expected  some  witnesses  in  regard  to  them,  but  they  had  not 
yet  arrived.  One  of  the  brothers,  Abraham,  lived  till  he 
was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  died  in  Freeport,  111. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  what  might  be 
called  foolish — not  insane,  but  weak-minded,  having  no 
control  over  himself — and  he  died  in  that  condition.  The 
second  son  (Francis  W.),  while  a  young  man  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  became  disappointed  in  love, 
and  challenged  his  rival  to  fight  a  duel.  The  duel  came 
off,  but  the  pistols  were  loaded  with  blank  cartridges. 
When  he  came  to  know  that,  his  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment were  so  intense  that  he  became  insane.  He  had 
lucid  intervals,  but  he  died  in  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum, 
New  York,  in  the  year  1829,  when  he  was  twenty-nine 
years  of  age. 

Another  of  the  five  brothers,  Luther,  was  the  prisoner's 
father,  and  the  last  survivor  of  the  ten  children.  While 
Luther  was  not  insane,  he  was  eccentric  and  peculiar,  es- 
pecially in  his  religious  views.     He  was  a  man   of   un- 
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doubted  integrity,  of  excellent  disposition,  and  one  whom 
everybody  loved.  On  the  subject  of  religion,  however,  he 
was  unreasonable  and  strange,  going  to  such  extremes  as 
might  properly  be  termed  insanity.  One  of  his  beliefs  was 
for  many  years  that  he  had  come  to  such  a  vital  union  with 
Christ  that  he  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Saviour  himself, 
spiritually,  and  that  their  union  was  so  complete  that  he 
would  live  on  for  ever,  just  the  same  as  the  Saviour.  He 
imagined  that  his  daughter,  in  whom  his  heart  seemed  en- 
tirely bound  up,  was  going  to  commit  suicide,  and  he 
grieved  over  it  and  cried  over  it  like  a  child.  At  another 
time  he  imagined  that  a  great  Masonic  celebration  that  was 
in  preparation  in  Chicago,  and  which  he  read  of  in  the 
newspapers,  was  for  the  purpose  of  his  funeral,  and  in 
travelling  from  Wisconsin  to  Freeport,  111.,  he  refused  to 
go  through  Chicago  because  he  did  not  want  any  such 
demonstration  made  over  him.  He  died  in  1880.  During 
the  last  six  weeks  of  his  illness  he  was  deranged  most  of 
the  time.  These  were  the  facts  as  to  the  family  history. 
Xow  he  came  to  the  prisoner  himself.  His  mother  was 
an  amiable  woman,  gentle  and  affectionate,  and  his  father 
had  the  same  traits.  He  was  gentle  as  a  woman,  loving  as 
a  little  girl.  They  lived  at  Freeport,  111.  The  mother 
was  sickly;  she  had  six  or  seven  children,  and  died  at 
thirty-three.  She  was  twenty-eight  when  the  prisoner  was 
born.  Before  his  birth  she  was  sick  with  fever,  so  that  the 
physicians  deemed  it  necessary  to  shave  her  head.  Her  hair 
was  shaved  off  close,  and  would  be  shown  here  a.-  it  was 
taken  from  her  head  forty  years  ago.  'Hie  prisoner  was 
born  daring  that  BlckneiB.  Afterward  two  more  children 
born,  one  of  them  deformed,  and  both  died  in  in- 
fancy.     The    mother   died    when    the   defendant    was   - 
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years  old.  There  was  nothing  /peculiarly  noticeable  in  him 
when  he  was  young.  His  father  was  an  intense  religionist, 
and  did  not  give  proper  attention  to  the  boy,  but  the  latter 
nevertheless  grew  up  bright,  intelligent,  gentlemanly,  gentle 
and  loving;  he  had  no  wayward  ways  or  habits.  For 
about  a  year  he  lived  with  his  mother  in  Chicago,  and 
went  to  school  there  when  he  was  about  fourteen.  Then 
his  father  married  again,  and  the  son  went  home  to  live 
with  his  stepmother  and  helped  his  father,  who  was  then 
recorder  of  Freeport.  There  he  worked  for  two  years,  and 
up  to  that  time  there  was  nothing  specially  noticeable  about 
him  except  one  or  two  little  circumstances.  He  could  not 
pronounce  the  word  "quail ,"  but  always  called  it"  pail ;" 
so  in  the  little  song,  "  Come  Along,  Old  Dan  Tucker,"  he 
would  always  say,  i{  Ped  along."  As  he  was  old  enough 
to  know  better,  his  father  one  day  gave  him  such  a  whip- 
ping as  an  intensely  religious  man  can  give,  and  im- 
mediately afterward  he  looked  up  at  his  father  and  said 
unconsciously,  "  Ped  along."  He  did  not  know  that  these 
things  had  any  influence,  but  he  merely  mentioned  them. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  feel  the  want  of  an 
education,  and  ambition  began  to  stir  him.  He  also  began 
to  have  his  attention  directed  to  religious  matters. 

His  father's  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Oneida  Community.  He  believed  in  their  doctrine 
of  community  of  goods  and  of  living  together  in  the  com- 
munity. He  believed  that  the  religious  character  of  the 
inmates  would  be  better  developed  in  that  way,  and  that 
they  could  better  perform  their  duties  and  live  more  com- 
fortably in  that  way.  The  father,  in  fact,  had  gone  from 
one  denomination  to  another,  finding  none  of  them  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  come  up  to  his  ideas.     He  had  finally 
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struck  the  Oneida  idea,  and  it  seemed  to  commend  itself  to 
his  mind.  He  had  taken  their  publications,  and  had  been 
plying  his  son  with  their  arguments.  But  the  son  wanted 
to  be  a  lawyer,  and  wished  to  go  to  school.  He  had  a 
thousand  dollars  left  him  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  and 
finally  his  father  told  him  that  he  might  take  this  money 
and  go  to  school.  Thereupon  he  went  to  Ann  Arbor  to 
enter  the  university;  but  he  was  found  unqualified,  and  he 
went  to  the  high  school,  wThere  he  remained  for  some 
months,  studying  at  the  same  time  his  lessons,  the  Bible 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Oneida  Community.  Finally  he 
left  school  and  went  to  Oneida,  where  he  joined  the  Com- 
munity and  put  his  money  (nine  hundred  dollars)  into  it 
He  fully  believed  that  that  was  the  only  road  to  heaven. 
That  was  in  June,  1860,  and  he  stayed  there  till  April, 
1865.  All  the  time  that  he  was  there  he  was  convinced 
that  their  religious  system  was  the  correct  one,  that  it  was 
designed  to  supplant  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
that  he  himself  was  to  be  the  ruler  and  head  of  that 
system.  He  believed  that  thoroughly  and  clearly.  That 
might  be  said  to  be  egotism.  He  believed  that  insane 
people  were  often  possessed  of  extreme  egotism.  Lawrence, 
who  attempted  to  assassinate  President  Jackson,  believed 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  crown  of  America  and  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  he  was  arraigned  in  court,  he  asked  why 
he  was  brought  before  such  a  tribunal,  lie  showed  just 
as  much  egotism  as  Guiteau  did.  Of  course  the  leaders  of 
the  Community  did  not  recognize  his  pretensions,  but  con- 
sidered him  a  very  common  sort  of  person.  Finally,  they 
u  sat  down  on  him."  lie  endured  the  restraints  imposed 
upon  him  as  well  as  he  could  till  April,  1865,  when  hti 
told  them  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  New  York. 
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They  fitted  him  out  with  ngw  clothes,  gave  him  some 
books  and  a  hundred  dollars,  and  let  him  go.  His  idea 
was  to  start  a  religious  newspaper  which  would  advocate 
the  principles  of  the  Oneida  Community  and  revolutionize 
the  world.  He  went  over  to  Hoboken,  where  he  lived  on 
crackers  and  a  little  dried  beef  occasionally.  His  paper 
was  to  be  a  daily  newspaper,  and  was  to  supplant  or  take 
the  lead  of  all  other  newspapers ;  it  was  to  be  called  The 
Daily  Theocrat.  He  worked  on  that  idea  for  weeks  and 
months.  Of  course  he  had  no  success,  and  then  he  went 
back  to  the  Community,  and  remained  there  until  Novem- 
ber, 1866.  The  custom  which  prevailed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Oneida  Community  at  that  time — of  meeting 
frequently  in  a  large  hall  and  publicly  criticising  one 
another's  actions  and  behavior — was  a  custom  which  Gui- 
teau,  with  his  peculiarities  and  his  egotism,  found  particu- 
larly oppressive.  He  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then 
wrote  him  (Scoville).  All  this  time  he  had  been  fretting 
because  he  was  hampered  and  kept  from  doing  what  he 
supposed  he  was  fit  to  do,  and  what  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  do,  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
He  had  never  had  any  other  controlling  motive  from  the 
time  he  was  eighteen  up  to  the  present  day  than  this  feeling 
of  religious  duty.  He  went  away  at  night  feeling  as 
though  he  were  going  away  from  the  road  to  heaven,  and 
almost  involuntarily  he  turned  back  two  or  three  times. 
Yet  he  persevered  and  went  to  New  York.  For  some  time 
afterward  he  was  still  wedded  to  the  Community's  religious 
belief,  but  when  he  came  to  reflect  upon  its  practices  he 
finally  became  convinced  that  the  Community's  road  was 
not  necessarily  the  only  way  to  heaven.  He  spent  his  time 
in  New  York  largely  in  studying  theological    books,   in 
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reading  his  Bible,  and  in  visiting  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  rooms. 

Pie  then  commenced  studying  law,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
drifted  to  Chicago  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  The  gen- 
tleman who  passed  on  his  qualifications  was  C.  H.  "Reed  of 
Chicago.  Reed  asked  him  three  questions,  of  which  he 
answered  two  and  missed  one.  That  was  the  way  he  got 
to  be  a  lawyer.  (Laughter,  in  which  the  prisoner  joined.) 
He  attempted  to  practise  law,  but  his  practice  soon  ran  off 
into  a  collection  business.  He  was  a  man  of  ^reat  perse- 
verance and  intense  devotion  to  a  thing,  and  when  he  got 
after  a  debtor  he  gave  him  no  peace  until  the  man  paid  up 
or  got  away  ;  so  that  in  that  department  of  business  he 
succeeded  well  and  got  a  comfortable  living  for  himself 
and  wife,  for  he  was  at  that  time  married.  But  if  a  man 
depended  entirely  on  collecting  bad  debts,  and  did  not  have 
the  capacity  to  bring  a  suit  for  a  ten-dollar  note — to  use 
an  illustration  made  by  the  prisoner  himself  recently — he 
could  not  maintain  his  relations  with  his  clients  very  long. 
It  would  appear  in  the  evidence  that  he  could  not  transact 
legal  business. 

Mr.  DnrifJrjr.  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Reed  moved  his  ad- 
mission to  the  Bar? 

Tlic  Prisoner  (before  Mr.  Scoville  could  reply).  He 
gave  me  my  certificate ;  General  Reynolds  made  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Scoville.  I  said  this:  A  committee  of  three  members 
of  the  Bar  in  Chicago  was  appointed  to  examine  candi- 
dates :  after  the  examination  they  gave  certifical 

J/"/-.  Davidge.  Does  no1  somebody  make  the  motion. 

The  Prisoner.  General  Reynolds  mad"  the  motion — the 
tleman  right  behind  you. — Go  on  (he  continued,  speak- 
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ing  to  Mr.  Scoville) ;  that  is  an  interesting  story  and  cor* 
rect  in  detail. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  with  his  narrative  of  the 
prisoner's  life.  He  stayed  in  Chicago  some  time,  and  as 
long  as  he  confined  himself  to  the  collection  of  bad  debts 
he  got  along  very  comfortably.  After  the  great  fire  he 
went  to  New  York,  and,  being  a  person  of  most  excellent 
and  gentlemanly  address,  pleasant  and  agreeable,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  going  among  entire  strangers  and  getting 
collection  business.  At  that  time,  and  at  all  times,  the 
prisoner  was  a  gentleman,  if  being  gentle  in  manner,  gen- 
tle in  speech,  kind,  considerate,  constituted  a  gentleman. 
When  in  New  York  he  never  visited  saloons,  never  used 
tobacco  in  any  shape,  never  drank  spirituous  liquors,  never 
visited  gambling-places,  and  would  not  talk  with  any  per- 
son who  used  improper  or  profane  language.  He  (Mr.  Sco- 
ville) related  an  incident  of  Guiteau's  legal  life  in  Chicago, 
where,  in  a  larceny  case  to  which  he  had  been  assigned,  he 
made  such  a  rambling  speech  that  he  convinced  Mr.  Reed, 
the  district  attorney,  that  he  was  insane. 

In  1874  he  went  to  Chicago.  His  capacity  for  business 
(such  as  it  was)  began  to  diminish,  and  he  was  not  able  to 
support  himself.  He  was  not  able  to  pay  his  board,  but 
that  was  not  a  capital  crime,  nor  was  it  one  that  he  might 
be  shown  in  the  evidence  to  have  told  a  lie — that  he  said 
he  wanted  money  to  pay  his  board-bill  when  he  wanted  it 
for  something  else. 

Mr.  Scoville  in  the  further  course  of  his  remarks  stated 
that  Guiteau  had  neither  the  mental  nor  physical  capacity 
for  hard  work.  Mr.  Scoville  then  related  the  story  of 
Guiteau's  threatening  his  sister  with  an  axe,  and  concluded 
the  narrative   by  stating  how   the   family  physician,   Dr. 
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Rice,  had  been  called  in  and  declared  Guiteau  to  be  insane, 
but  harmlessly  so.  Guiteau  shortly  afterward  went  to 
Chicago.  About  that  time  Moody  and  Sankey  were  holding 
their  meetings;  Guiteau  became  interested  in  them,  and 
became  an  usher.  Hearing  a  minister  saying  one  day  that 
he  was  uncertain  about  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
Guiteau  applied  great  study  to  the  subject,  and  in  January, 
1879,  started  to  lecture  upon  it.  He  met  with  failure 
everywhere.  His  idea  was  that  if  he  could  not  pay  his 
hall-rent,  neither  could  the  Saviour  pay  his.  He  was 
trying  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  he  had  to  have  some  place 
to  serve  him  in.  If  he  could  not  pay  his  hall-rent,  it  was 
not  his  fault :  it  was  the  fault  of  the  people.  That  man 
(said  Scoville)  never  made  a  joke  knowingly.  He  made 
one  the  other  day  when  he  said  that  he  had  an  interest  in 
this  case,  but  he  did  not  know  it  until  afterward.  He  never 
made  a  joke  in  his  life  knowingly.  Everything  he  ever 
did  was  done  in  earnest,  and  therefore  since  he  has  been 
confined  in  jail  he  has  in  sober  earnest  given  items  of  Sis 
life  to  Mr.  Corkhill  and  to  his  stenographer,  and  concluded 
by  saying  that  he  was  in  search  of  a  wife.  (Laughter.) 
He  expected  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the 
great  danger  which  hangs  over  his  head  in  this  trial  would 
be  removed ;  when  he  would  be  vindicated,  as  he  calls  it, 
by  your  verdict;  when  he  could  go  out  a  free  man  and 
could  reciprocate  such  attentions,  and  could  make  himself 
the  honored  husband  of  an  honored  wife.  I  say  that  he 
baa  done  that  in  good  faith,  believing  everything  to  be 
just  as  I  stated.  It  was  no  joke  with  him,  and  yet  the 
cution  say  that  he  is  a  sane  man.  Now,  beyond  that 
it  is  true,  as  be  says,  that  that  notice  published  to  the  world 
brought  one  response,  which  shows  that  there  is  one  woman 
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in  the  United  States  that  probably  has  lost  her  reason  also: 
(This  remark  elicited  a  good  deal  of  laughter.) 

The  District  Attorney.  May  it  please  Your  Honor,  Mr. 
Seoville  knows  as  well  as  Your  Honor  that  this  testimony, 
if  any  is  in  existence,  can  never  be  produced  in  this  trial — 
that  if  there  were  any  such  letters  they  never  can  reach  the 
jury;  and  this  attempt  to  get  into  a  public  colloquy  with 
this  man  is  reprehensible.  Let  him  confine  himself  to  the 
testimony  which  it  is  proper  to  introduce  to  the  jury,  and 
let  this  man  play  his  part  when  the  time  comes. 

"  I  am  not  playing  a  part,"  cried  the  prisoner,  excitedly 
and  at  the  same  time  gesticulating  wildly.  "  I  knew  Seoville 
was  lying." 

Mr.  Seoville.  I  understand  that  this  evidence  is  coming, 
I  understand  that  it  is  perfectly  competent. 

"As  a  general  thing,  testimony  obtained  from  lying  is 
not  competent,"  retorted  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Seoville.  I  will  not  reply  to  Mr.  Corkhill  at  present 
for  his  insinuation.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  argu- 
ment of  this  case,  he  will  get  his  answer.  (The  sig- 
nificant tone  in  which  this  was  said  brought  down  a 
storm  of  applause  from  the  spectators.)  I  had  considered 
that  this  evidence  was  competent. 

The  Prisoner.  You  will  not  have  any  success  from  the 
Lord  by  lying.  You  lie.  I've  found  you  out.  When 
a  man  lies  to  me  once,  I  never  believe  him  again.  You 
have  lied  to  me  once,  and  that  is  played  out.  (The  prisoner, 
in  making  this  speech,  seemed  to  be  convulsed  with  passion, 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  his  brother  and  sister  attempted  to 
quiet  him.) 

Mr.  Seoville.  All  I  want  in  this  case  is  that  the  truth 
shall  prevail. 
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Tlte  Prisoner.  That  is  what  I  want,  and  I  am  going  to 
have  it,  too. 

Mr.  Scoville  (to  the  jury),  All  I  want  is  that  the  truth 
shall  prevail.  If  there  is  any  evidence  brought  before  you, 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  criticise  it  any  way  you  please; 
and  if  you  believe  I  produce  an  item  of  evidence  for 
theatrical  effect,  without  an  earnest  conviction  that  it  is 
just  and  proper  to  be  done,  I  want  you  not  only  to  reject 
it,  but  to  charge  it  against  me  with  tenfold  effect  in  your 
final  verdict.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proposed  to  read  a  bundle  of  letters 
written  by  the  prisoner  dating  back  to  1858,  as  showing  the 
bent  of  his  mind. 

Tlie  District  Attorney.  Do  you  propose  to  introduce  these 
letters  as  evidence? 

Mr.  Scoville.  Yes. 

The  District  Attorney.  As  immediately  connected  with 
the  crime? 

Mr.  Scoville.  As  showing  the  bent  of  the  prisoner's 
mind,  just  as  you  read  some  of  his  letters  in  the  evi- 
dence. 

The  District  Attorney.  The  letters  I  read  were  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  draw  any  distinc- 
tion as  to  time.  These  letters  are  indications  of  the  prison- 
er's mind. 

The  District  Attorney.  This  is  a  plea  going  to  the  sanity 
of  the  prisoner  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  Scoville.  Exactly. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  do  not  object  to  Mr.  Scoville 
stating  what  he  expects  to  prove  by  these  letters,  but  1  object 
to  his  introducing  them  before  WC  have  inspected  them. 
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The  Court  They  are  introduced  now  as  part  of  his  open- 
ing speech. 

The  Prisoner.  We  will  show  they  are  authentic. 

Mr.  Scoville.  You  did  the  same  thing  exactly. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  read  no  letters  except  what  were 
connected  with  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

ITie  Court.  They  were  read  as  part  of  your  opening 
statement,  and  were  afterward  proved. 

Mr.  Scoville.  I  understand  that  the  issue  is  as  to  the  in- 
sanity of  this  man. 

The  District  Attorney.  That  is  your  issue. 

Mr.  Scoville.  If  there  was  insanity  twenty  years  ago,  I 
have  a  right  to  show  it. 

The  District  Attorney.  Certainly ;  but  I  object  to  your 
reading  a  mass  of  letters  to  the  jury  in  advance  of  any 
knowledge  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Scoville.  I  will  not  read  them  all. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  do  not  desire  to  interfere  with 
your  opening,  for  I  desire  that  you  shall  have  the  greatest 
latitude  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Scoville  thereupon  proceeded  to  read  the  letters, 
most  of  them  addressed  to  Mrs.  Scoville  and  some  to  him- 
self. Those  of  the  earliest  date,  1858,  show  nothing  pe- 
culiar, but  gradually  they  drift  into  a  religious  turn,  quoting 
texts  of  Scripture  and  appealing  to  his  sister  to  turn  to 
God.  This  feature  of  them  is  more  marked  after  he  has 
gone  to  the  Oneida  Community,  the  first  letter  from  which 
is  dated  in  February,  1861.  In  this  he  lays  down  and 
supports  the  doctrines  of  the  Community. 

When  this  letter  was  read  the  prisoner  said :  "  I  forgot 
that  letter.     It  is  a  very  good  representation  of  the  in  flu- 
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ence  under  which  I  lived  for  six  years.  I  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  in  existence/7 

The  last  letter  from  Oneida  was  dated  October  12,  1866, 
and  stated  that  his  views  had  changed;  that  he  desired  to 
leave  the  Community  and  go  to  New  York  to  qualify  for 
a  position  in  some  bank,  and  asking  Mr.  Scoville  to  send 
him  fifty  dollars. 

Tfie  Prisoner.  I  was  recovering  from  my  insanity  then, 
got  up  under  their  influence.  I  was  getting  my  eyes  open 
then,  away  from  those  miserable  people.  I  had  been  six 
years  subject  to  their  fanaticisms. 

Mr.  Scoville  explained  that  others  of  the  prisoner's 
letters  had  been  burned  up  in  his  office  in  the  Chicago 
fire.  These  letters  happened  to  have  been  kept  at  home. 
The  next  letters  read  were  from  Xew  York  and  Brooklyn 
in  1867  and  1868.  There  were  no  striking  peculiarities 
in  any  of  these  letters,  except  where  they  dealt  with  re- 
ligious subjects. 

At  this  stage  of  the  opening  the  Court  adjourned  for  the 
day. 

Among  the  spectators  in  the  court-room  were  Chief- 
Justice  J.  B.  Prince  and  bride  of  Xew  Mexico ;  Mrs. 
Blaine,  Mrs.  Corkhill,  wife  of  the  District  Attorney;  Dr. 
A.  E.  McDonald,  superintendent  of  Ward's  Island  Insane 
Asylum;  Dr.  Walter  K<mp<tor,  superintendent  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Asylum;  Dr.  James  II.  McBride,  super- 
intendent of  the  County  Asylum,  Milwaukee;  and  Dr. 
Rice  of  Illinois.  These  physicians  were  summoned  as 
experts  to  give  their  opinions  upon  the  question  of  the 
insanity  of  the  prisoner. 

When  the  court  opened  on  Wednesday 5  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Scoville,  at  whose   Bide  sat  ek-Districi  At- 
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torney  Charles  H.  Reed  of  Chicago,  witness  for  the  defence, 
addressed  the  Judge,  and  made  a  formal  request  for  the 
papers  and  newspaper  extracts  which  had  been  taken  from 
Guiteau  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  stating  that  they  were  im- 
portant evidence  for  the  defence,  and,  since  the  prosecution 
did  not  need  them,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  withheld  from  him.  The  District  Attorney  offered  to 
furnish  copies  of  the  papers;  but  Mr.  Scoville  insisted  upon 
his  rights  in  the  matter,  and  asked  for  the  originals. 

Pending  discussion  Guiteau  insisted  upon  being  heard,  and 
said,  "  I  can  throw  light  upon  this.  At  the  time  of  my  ar- 
rest I  had  forty  or  fifty  editorial  slips  showing  the  political 
situation  in  May  and  June  last.  These  slips  show  the  ac- 
tion and  one  of  the  forces  that  impelled  me  on  to  the  Pres- 
ident. They  are  very  important  as  showing  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter.  •  There  were  forty  or  fifty  slips  denouncing 
President  Garfield.  It  was  living  on  such  ideas  as  these 
that  I  was  finally  impelled  to  fire  on  the  President  with 
my  inspiration." 

Colonel  Corkhill  here  interposed,  saying,  "  If  it  will  en- 
able you  to  get  through  to-day,  I  will  send  for  them  at 
once." 

Mr.  Scoville  then  continued  to  read  letters  written  by  Gui- 
teau years  ago  to  show  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  time, 
and  then,  alluding  to  Guiteau's  career  as  a  politician,  drew 
the  conclusion  that  his  intellect  was  deficient.  This  view 
aroused  the  prisoner  at  once,  and  he  began  a  series  of  in- 
terruptions, protesting  against  Mr.  Scoville's  conclusions  as 
false. 

Mr.  Scoville  proceeded  to  tell  how  Guiteau  ran  from  one 
committee-room  to  another  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, and  said  his  speech,  entitled  "  Garfield  vs.  Hancock," 
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was  but  a  jumble  of  ideas.  No  one  but  a  crazy  man  would 
have  imagined,  as  Guiteau  did,  that  tins  speech  possessed 
any  merit.  Yet  he  thought  it  a  passport  to  the  Austrian 
mission,  and  that  he  bad  only  to  present  that  speeeh  to  this 
President  to  get  any  office. 

The  Prisoner.  I  did  not  think  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
I  protest  very  solemnly  against  your  trying  to  make  out  that 
I  was  a  fool.  If  you  want  to  rest  this  case  anywhere,  rest 
it  on  the  true  doctrine  that  the  Deity  did  this  act,  and  I  am 
with  you.  But  if  you  say  that  I  am  a  fool,  I  am  down  upon 
you. 

Scoville.  Some  of  the  witnesses  will  express  the  opinion 
that  the  prisoner  was  a  fool  and  others  that  he  was  crazy. 
You  [to  the  jury]  are  to  be  governed  by  the  testimony.  The 
prisoner  will  also  be  sworn,  and  you  can  give  to  his  testi- 
mony what  weight  you  please. 

The  Prisoner .  I  say  that  the  Deity  inspired  the  act  and 
that  he  will  take  care  of  it.  You  need  not  try  to  make  out 
that  I  am  a  fool,  because  you  cannot  do  that.  I  repudiate 
your  theory  on  that  point. 

Scoville.  I  am  stating  what  the  witnesses  will  swear  to. 

rllie  Prisoner.  Let  them  swear  to  it,  and  we  will  meet  them 
on  the  stand. 

The  District  Attorney  (interrupting).  Is  it  necessary — 

The  Prisoner.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  make  any  re- 
marks, colonel. 

The  District  Attorney  insisted  that  the  prisoner's  constant 
interruptions  should  be  prevented  by  the  Court. 

Scoville  (to  the  District  Attorney).  I  will  join  you  in  any 
proceeding  to  keep  him  quiet. 

Prisoner  (to  Scoville).    You    haw  3peak  the 

truth,  and  T  will   keep  -till. 
1: 
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The  District  Attorney.  This  man  knows  very  well  that  he 
should  keep  still. 

The  Prisoner.  Let  him  (Scoville)  state  the  truth,  and  I 
will  keep  still. 

The  Court  (to  the  prisoner).  You  must  keep  quiet. 

The  Prisoner.  I  wish  to  make  running  statements  on  the 
proceedings ;  that  will  save  me  making  a  long  speech. 

Mr.  Davidge  suggested  that  Mr.  Scoville's  opening  should 
be  circumscribed. 

Tfie  Prisoner.  I  agree  with  that;  I  commend  the  prosecu- 
tion for  the  liberal  spirit  with  which  they  are  doing  their 
work. 

Mr.  Davidge.  You  will  find  that  all  the  way  through. 

The  Prisoner.  I  know  it,  and  I  thank  you,  each  and  all 
of  you. 

Mr.  Scoville  proceeded  to  criticise  Guiteau's  speech 
"  Garfield  against  Hancock,"  ridiculing  the  idea  of  any 
sane  man  considering  it  a  recommendation  for  office. 

The  Prisoner  (angrily).  That  speech  was  a  decided  recom- 
mendation. The  point  was  here — that  not  only  did  I  pub- 
lish that  speech  on  the  6th  of  August,  but  I  was  actively 
engaged  with  Arthur  and  Jewell  during  the  entire  canvass. 
I  made  suggestions  to  them,  and  was  around  with  them  day 
and  night.  I  took  a  hearty  interest  in  the  canvass.  That 
was  the  ground  I  expected  office,  and  I  never  doubted  from 
that  day  to  this  that  I  should  have  the  Paris — 

Mr.  Scoville  (angrily).  If  the  prisoner  does  not  keep 
silent,  I  shall  have  to  stop  the  opening. 

The  Prisoner  (excitedly).  Then  confine  yourself  to  the 
facts. 

The  Court  (sternly).  Keep  quiet.  You  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  when  you  get  upon  the  stand. 
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The  prisoner  attempted  to  break  in,  but  was  severely 
ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  silent.  "If  you  will  not/1 
continued  the  Court,  "  I  will  have  to  take  the  strongest 
measures  to  make  you." 

Hie  Prisoner.  I  shall  keep  quiet.  I  only  want  this 
thing  to  go  out  straight.  I  shall  give  the  entire  facts  when 
I  am  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  with  his  address,  stating  that 
in  the  matter  of  his  application  for  office  the  prisoner  had 
shown  a  total  want  of  reasoning  power.  He  was  contin- 
ually fed  with  suggestions  from  newspapers.  There  were 
continual  suggestions  that  but  for  President  Garfield  every- 
thing would  be  harmonious  in  the  Republican  party.  These 
newspaper  slips  fed  his  morbid  feelings,  and  the  result  was 
that  thinking  about  the  matter  was  nothing  to  divert  his 
mind.  With  his  intense,  unbalanced  religious  convictions 
.he  was  completely  carried  away.  The  evidence  would 
show  that  the  matter  was  always  preying  on  his  mind,  and 
it  became  his  fixed  and  firm  idea  that  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try and  God  required  him  to  remove  the  President,  IU, 
was  impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  that  thing. 
There  must  be  blame  somewhere  for  the  great  crime,  if 
this  man  were  insane,  if  he  were  not  responsible  for  his  act, 
he  could  not  be  found  to  blame,  and  the  question  then  re- 
curred, "Where  was  the  blame?"  From  the  necessities  of 
the  case  certain  elements — the  political  situation,  the  discords 
in  the  Republican  party — must  be  brought  in.  He  was 
not  going  to  direct  attention  to  any  individual  or  any 
branch  or  faction  of  the  party  and  lay  the  blame  there,  but 
he  was  going  to  say  that  this  continual  strife  for  office,  this 
element  of  politics  that  had  entered  in  during  the  last  few 
years,  hid  been  made  tin,1  question  of  the  day.     This  crime 
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owed  its  origin  to  that  element  of  political  contest,  and  the 
blame  for  it  must  be  located  on  modern  politics.  If  the 
jury  found  by  their  verdict  that  this  man  was  insane,  the 
same  verdict  would  say  that  the  blame  rested  on  the  pol- 
iticians of  the  present  day.     It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  Scoville  concluded  his  opening  argument,  and,  at 
the  request  of  District  Attorney  Corkhill,  the  witnesses  for 
the  defence  were  ordered  to  retire  to  adjoining  rooms,  with 
the  exception  of  the  prisoner's  sister,  Mrs.  Scoville. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

The  Defence. — Guiteau  Boisterous  and  Insulting. —  Judge  Cox 
Threatens  to  Gag  the  Prisoner  to  Keep  him  Quiet.— Witnesses 
Believe  the  Prisoner  to  be  Insane. — Hereditary  Insanity. — Gui- 
teau's  Views  about  Beeehcr, — Mrs.  Scoville  on  the  Wit n ess- 
Stand. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  opening  for  the  defence  by 
Mr.  Scoville,  several  witnesses  were  examined. 

The  first  witness,  H.  X.  Barton,  heard  Guiteau  lecture 
at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on  the  subject  "The  Second  Coming 
of  the  Lord."  Mr.  Scoville  desired  to  prove  by  this  wit- 
ness that  the  audience  on  that  occasion  were  unanimous  in 
declaring  Guiteau  to  be  insane.  Witness  said,  "  I  did  not 
think  him  so  deranged  as  to  be  irresponsible.  I  thought 
him  not  deranged,  but  very  badly  arranged." 

Dr.  John  A.  Rice  of  Win  ton,  Wis.,  was  called.  He  had 
been  a  practising  physician  for  twenty-six  years.  He  first 
saw  Guiteau  in  1876,  when  he  was  requested  by  Mrs. 
Scoville  to  see  the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  his  mental  condition.  The  result  of  his  examination 
was  that  he  became  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  was  insane  ; 
that  his  insanity  was  of  the  emotions  rather  than  of  the 
intellect  There  appeared  to  be  an  impairment  of  the 
judgment,  but  not  much,  if  any,  impairment  of  the  intel- 
lect. He  displayed  what  might  be  termed  a  moral  imbe- 
cility. 

201 
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Frank  L.  Union  of  Boston  spoke  of  circumstances  at- 
tending Guiteau's  lecture  in  "  Investigator  'Hall ,"  in  the 
Paine  Memorial  Building,  Boston,  in  September,  1879. 
The  witness  thought  Guiteau  was  crazy. 

Norwood  Damon  of  Boston  was  present  at  Guiteau's 
Boston  lecture,  and  thought  him  an  insane  man. 

George  W.  Olds  of  Michigan  was  employed  upon  Mr. 
Scoville's  farm  at  the  time  of  Guiteau's  visit  in  1879. 
He  detailed  eccentricities  on  the  part  of  Guiteau  which  led 
him  (the  witness)  to  think  at  the  time  that  he  was  insane. 

Next  day  being  Thanksgiving  day,  the  Court  was  ad- 
journed until  Friday. 

The  audience  at  the  Guiteau  trial  was  on  the  25th  day 
of  November  as  large  as  at  any  time  since  the  case  begun. 
Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  court-room  doors  were 
opened  the  seats  were  occupied  and  all  the  standing-room 
was  filled.  At  least  nine-tenths  of  thS  spectators  were 
ladies,  Mrs.  General  Sherman  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Blaine, 
with  her  son  Walter,  being  present  and  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings with  deep  interest.  Opera-glasses  and  lunch- 
baskets  were  quite  conspicuous  among  the  ladies,  many  of 
whom  had  to  stand  during  the  entire  session.  Two  ushers 
were  kept  busy  seating  the  visitors;  and  before  Court 
opened,  the  Marshal,  Mr.  Henry,  admonished  them  that 
he  would  have  to  clear  the  room  if  there  was  any  applause 
or  hissing.  Judge  Cox  upon  taking  the  bench  also  en- 
joined decorum,  but  the  injunctions  did  not  prevent  either 
laughter  or  applause.  There  were  so  many  comic  features 
and  such  unusual  performances  by  the  attorneys  as  to 
tempt  the  most  serious  to  laugh.  While  Judge  Cox  was, 
and  had  always  been,  anxious  to  preserve  that  decorum 
due    to   a   court,   he   found    it   impossible    to    bring    the 
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audience  to  a  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  when 
a:  successive  stages  of  the  trial  the  witnesses,  counsel  and 
prisoner  united — designedly  or  otherwise — to  excite  laugh- 
ter. Even  the  experts  repeatedly  could  not  refrain  from 
Mniles  at  some  of  the  scenes,  so  grotesque  and  so  ludicrous. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Court  on  the  25th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, Mr.  Scoville  stated  that  the  prisoner  desired  to  make  a 
statement  to  the  Court.  The  prisoner  then  read  as  fol- 
lows, declining  to  rise,  but  stating  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  do  so: 

"  I  propose  to  have  all  the  facts  bearing  on  this  case  to 
go  to  the  Court  and  the  jury,  and  to  do  this  I  have  been 
forced  to  interrupt  counsel  and  witnesses  who  were  mis- 
taken as  to  supposed  facts.  I  meant  no  discourtesy  to  them 
or  any  one.  Any  fact  in  my  career  bearing  on  the  question 
who  fired  the  shot,  the  Deity  or  myself,  is  of  vital  import- 
ance in  this  case,  and  I  propose  that  it  go  to  the  jury. 
Hence  my  personal,  political  and  theological  -record  may  be 
developed.  I  am  glad  that  Your  Honor  and  the  opposing 
counsel  are  disposed  to  give  a  historical  review  of  my  life, 
and  I  ask  the  press  and  the  public  to  do  likewise.  All  I 
want  is  absolute  justice,  and  I  shall  not  permit  any  crooked 
work.  I  have  no  idea  my  counsel  want  crooked  work. 
They  are  often  mistaken  in  supposed  facts,  and  I  shall  have 
i"  correct  them.  Last  spring  certain  newspapers  in 
York  and  Washington  were  bitterly  denouncing  the  1)(  si- 
dent  for  breaking  up  the  Republican  party  by  improper 
appointment-.  I  would  like  those  newspapers  to  reprint 
those  editorials  now,  and  see  how  they  would  look  and 
sound.  In  attempting  to  remove  the  President  I  only 
did  what  the  paper-  said  oaghi  t<>  be  done.     Since  July  2 
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they  have  been  deifying  the  President  and  denouncing  me 
for  doing  the  very  thing  they  said  ought  to  be  done.  I 
want  the  newspapers  and  doctors  who  actually  killed  the 
President  to  share  with  me  the  odium  of  his  death.  I 
never  Mould  have  shot  him  of  my  own  volition,  notwith- 
standing those  newspapers,  if  I  had  not  been  commissioned 
by  the  Deity  to  do  the  deed.  But  this  fact  does  not  relieve 
the  newspapers  from  the  supposed  disgrace  of  the  Presi- 
dent's removal.  If  he  had  been  properly  treated,  he  would 
have  been  alive  to-day.  It  has  been  published  that  I  am 
in  fear  of  death  :  it  is  false.  I  have  always  been  a  religious 
man  and  an  active  worker  for  God.  Some  people  think 
that  I  am  a  murderer,  but  the  Lord  does  not,  for  he  in- 
spired the  act,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  a  score  of 
other  cases  in  the  Bible.  The  assault  made  upon  me  on 
Saturday  last  by  a  crank  has  been  condemned  by  the  press. 
The  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  are  watching  this  case,  and 
it  behooves  this  Court  and  the  metropolitan  police  to  pro- 
tect me  at  all  hazards.  I  herebv  warn  all  cranks,  of  high 
or  low  degree,  to  keep  away  from  me  under  penalty  of 
instant  death.  He  would  have  been  shot  dead  on  Saturday 
but  for  the  rearing  of  the  horses  in  the  van  as  the  officer 
was  shooting.  The  horses  shook  the  van  so  that  he  lost 
his  aim,  and,  though  the  van  pursued  him,  he  temporarily 
escaped.  I  waste  my  arguments  on  cranks.  All  they  can 
see  in  this  case  is  a  policeman's  revolver.  Again  I  say  if  they 
value  their  lives  they  must  keep  away  from  me.  I  desire 
the  Court  and  the  jury  to  dispose  of  this  case  on  the  facts 
and  the  law,  and  thus  let  all  parties  abide  the  verdict." 

Mr.  Scoville  again  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  newspaper  slips  taken 
from  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 
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Mr.  Davidge  asked  him  whether  he  had  called  at  the 
District  Attorney's  for  them. 

Mr.  Scoville  replied  that  he  had  not,  and  would  not. 
He  was  entitled  to  them,  and  should  have  them. 

The  District  Attorney  intimated  that  Mr.  Scoville  need 
not  exhibit  so  much  crankiness  in  the  matter.  A  printed 
copy  of  these  slips  had  been  handed  to  him  in  Court  the 
other  day,  and  at  the  same  time  an  envelope  containing  the 
originals  had  been  passed  over  to  him,  but  had  not  been 
looked  at.  He  had  now  sent  to  his  office  for  them,  and 
woui\!  submit  them  for  his  inspection. 

After  some  further  discussion  in  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
tone  the  papers  were  produced,  and  the  examination  of 
witnesses  was  about  to  be  proceeded  with  when  Guiteau 
again  broke  out:  "I  understand  that  my  divorced  wife  is 
bere.  The  fact  is  that  I  had  no  business  to  marry  that 
woman ;  we  have  been  unfortunate.  If  she  comes  into 
court  to  do  me  harm,  I  will  rip  up  her  entire  record." 

The  first  witness  was  Joseph  E.  Smith  of  Freeport,  111., 
seventy-one  years  of  age.  He  had  known  Luther  \V. 
Guiteau  (the  prisoner's  father)  from  184G  to  the  hour  of 
nth  ;  he  was  a  perfectly  sincere  man,  who  stood  well 
in  the  community.  He  testified  as  to  the  public  offices  he 
held  and  the  business  he  carried  on. 

Charles  II.  Reed,  the  Chicago  lawyer,  was  the  next  wit- 

\  ho  held  the  position  of  State's  attorney  from  1864  to 

187C.     He  related  an  incident  when,  the  prisoner  hhving 

been  assigned   to  the  defence  of  a  small   larceny  case,  he 

eded  to  deliver  a  rambling,  wandering  speech  full  of 

vagaries  and  quite   illogical.     He  introduced  all  sorts  of 

subjects    that   wviv  foreign    to   the    case.      He    talked    about 
theology  and  divinitv  and  the  rights  of  man.      Witness  -aw 
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the  prisoner  at  the  Higgs  House,  in  Washington,  upon  the 
Tuesday  preceding  the  shooting  of  the  President.  He 
desired  to  borrow  from  witness  fifteen  dollars,  promising 
to  pay  it  back  when  he  obtained  the  Paris  consulship.  He 
stated  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  on  his  side,  and  that  in 
a  few  days  the  papers  would  announce  his  appointment. 
Witness  had  seen  him  several  times  previous  to  that,  and 
on  each  occasion  he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  Paris 
consulship,  and  he  had  become  quite  excited  when  witness 
suggested  that  he  obtain  some  inferior  office.  Witness 
thought  that  he  was  off  his  balance. 

Mr.  Scoville.  You  had  an  interview  with  him  in  the 
jail  a  few  weeks  ago ;  what  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Davidge  objected,  but  the  objection  was  overruled 
b}^  the  Court,  who  said  that  the  jury  must  watch  and  decide 
what  acts  were  the  emanations  of  a  disordered  mind  and 
what  were  fictitious.     It  was  not  a  question  for  the  Court. 

Witness  replied  that  he  had  visited  the  jail  in  company 
with  Mr.  Scoville,  and  that  he  had  found  the  prisoner  lying 
on  his  couch.  Witness  asked  him  why  he  shot  the  Presi- 
dent. He  rose  up  to  a  sitting  posture  and  began,  in  a  very 
excited  manner,  a  sort  of  speech,  saying,  "  I  did  not  do  it ; 
the  Lord  did  it.  He  used  me  as  an  instrument.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  country  to  remove  the 
President." 

Witness  asked  him  why  he  used  the  word  "  removed ;" 
why  he  did  not  say  "  killed "  or  "  shot."  He  said  that 
that  was  not  the  proper  word.  He  was  very  pale  that 
morning,  and  his  eyes —  "  Well,"  said  the  witness,  "  his 
eyes  were  indescribable."  Witness  should  say  that  the 
man  was  of  unsound  mind  ;  witness  always  regarded  him 
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as  a  harmless  creature,  but  as  one  who  was  sincere  in  .every- 
thing he  proposed  or  thought  it  his  duty  to  do. 

In  the  cross-examination  Mr.  Davidge  asked  the  witness 
whether,  before  his  visit  to  the  jail,  he  had  ever  considered 
the  prisoner  of  unsound  mind. 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  To  the  degree  of  unsoundness  as  to  render 
him  irresponsible? 

A.  For  what? 

Q.  For  crime? 

Mr.  Scoville  objected  to  this  question  as  not  being 
specific  enough.  He  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  answered 
without  misleading  the  jury. 

The  Court  overruled  the  objection. 

The  Witness.  That  is  a  difficult  question  for  anybody  to 
answer  in  eases  where  a  person  is  not  a  raving,  wild 
maniac.     I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Davidge  repeated  his  question  as  to  the  prisoner's 
responsibility,  and  the  witness  replied  that  he  had  never 
thought  about  the  matter,  for  he  had  never  thought  of  the 
man  committing  a  crime. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  said  that  you  had  no  doubt  of 
his  responsibility? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  made  such  a  statement  to  a 
human  being. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  state  to 
Colonel  Corkhill  that,  while  the  man  was  unbalanced  and 
cranky,  yon  had  no  doubt  of  his  responsibility? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

After  a  whispered  conversation  between  Mr.  Corkhill 
and   Mr.  Davidge,  the   latter  again   questioned   the  witness 
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as  to  whether  he  had  not  told  Colonel  Cork  hill  that  he 
believed  the  prisoner  to  be  responsible. 

A.  No,  sir;  if  he  understood  me  to  say  so,  he  is 
entirely  mistaken. 

Q.  You  were  sitting  at  the  trial-table  a  few  days  ago 
and  acting  in  defence  of  the  case? 

A.  I  sat  there  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  And  suggested  questions  to  Mr.  Scoville? 

A.  I  think  I  did,  two  or  three  times. 

The  witness  at  this  point,  and  in  response  to  questions 
propounded  by  \Mr.  Davidge,  again  detailed  the  conversa- 
tion at  the  Riggs  House,  but  was  interrupted  by  the 
prisoner  with  a  positive  denial.  "  I  do  not  want,"  he 
said,  "  to  contradict  Mr.  Reed,  because  he  is  a  good  fellow, 
but  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  I  spoke  to  Mr. 
Reed  two  or  three  mornings  prior  to  July.  I  never  spoke 
to  Mr.  Reed  or  any  one  else  about  the  Paris  consulship  for 
two  or  three  months  prior  to  July.  I  want  the  exact  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  I  don't  care  who  hears  it." 

Mr.  Davidge.  We  can  dispense  with  these  interruptions. 

The  Prisoner*  (excitedly).  We  want  the  facts,  Judge. 

Mr.  Davidge.  You  have  been  indulged  altogether  too 
much. 

"  And  it  is  right  that  I  should  be,"  retorted  the  prisoner; 
"  I  appear  as  my  own  counsel." 

The  Court  (severely).  Be  silent. 

Mr.  Davidge  (firmly).  You  must  keep  quiet — at  least 
while  I  am  cross-examining  a  witness. 

But  neither  court  nor  counsel  could  repress  the  prisoner, 
who  continued  talking  and  struggling  angrily  with  the 
deputy  marshals.  "The  conversation,"  he  continued,  "oc- 
curred about  two  months  prior  to  July.     You  are  right  as 
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to  the  conversation,  but  wrong  as  to  the  date.     I  say  that  it 
was  in  May.     With  that  correction  your  statement  is' true." 

Mr.  Davidge  (to  the  witness).  You  have  heard  the  in- 
terruption of  the  witness.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the 
jtime? 

The  Witness.  I  am  very  certain  that  it  was  on  that 
Tuesday. 

Ttie  Prisoner.  That  was  the  time  I  spoke  to  you  about 
getting  fifteen  dollars.  You  said  you  did  not  have  the 
money;  that  part  of  the  conversation  is  correct.  I  don't 
forget  anything;  anything  that  gets  into  my  head  sticks. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Davidge  (to  witness).  You  said  that  he  stated  that 
you  would  see  his  name  in  the  papers  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  consulship. 

The  Prisoner.  I  never  said  that. 

Mr.  Davidge.  Well,  he  says,  Mr.  Prisoner,  that  you  did 
say  it,  and  he  lias  a  right  to  his  opinion. 

The  prisoner  in  a  persevering  manner  declared  that  he 
had  not  said  so.  lie  also  indignantly  denied  the  witness's 
statement  that  he  (witness)  had  not  admitted  him  to  the 
Bar  in  Chicago.  He  did  not  want  any  trickery  about 
this  case. 

The  Court,  impatient  at  the  prisoner's   constant  inter- 
ruptions of  counsel  and  witness,  in  a  stern  and  determined 
tone,  said,  "If  there  is  no  other  way  of  preventing  th< 
interruptions,  you  will  have  to  be  gagged.'' 

"  Well — "  commenced  the  prisoner. 

"Keep  your  mouth  shut!"  thundered  the  Judge,  "  and 
don't  interrupt  during  this  trial.  I  do  not  desire  it;  but 
if  the  trial  cannot  go  on  without  resort  to  gagging,  it  will 
li:i\ e  to  be  done." 
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Even  this  threat,  though  it  had  a  momentary  effect  upon 
the  prisoner,  could  not  entirely  repress  him,  and  he  again 
denied  the  conversation  detailed  by  the  witness,  who  "  was 
a  very  good  fellow,  but  wrong  there.  I  am  going  to  have 
the  facts  in  this  case,"  he  continued,  "and  nothing  but  the 
facts.  I  want  the  Judge  and  the  jury  to  decide  upon  the 
facts,  and  upon  nothing  else.  The  witness  is  entirely  er- 
roneous in  his  memory." 

Question.  Did  Guiteau  say  that  you  would  see  his  name 
in  the  newspapers  in  a  few  days  as  consul  to  Paris  or  that 
he  would  make  a  fuss? 

Answer.  He  said,  "If  I  do  not  get  it—"  (Reflecting) :  I 
will  find  his  exact  language. 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting).  It  is  absolutely  false;  I 
never  said  any  such  thing.  That  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  iny  intending  to  remove  the  President.  I  rest  my 
defence  entirely  on  the  inspiration  which  came  from  the 
Deity  for  that  act,  and  I  will  take  my  chances  on  the  re- 
sult. I  do  not  want  any  lying  or  nonsense  on  this  business, 
and  I  will  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Davidge  (to  the  witness).  Go  on. 

The  Witness.  He  said  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion that  if  he  did  not  get  the  Paris  consulate,  he  would 
either  make  a  fuss  about  it  or  would  do  something  about  it 
in  the  newspapers. 

The  Prisoner.  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I 
never  thought  anything  of  the  kind.  That  is  the  result 
of  your  own  imagination,  Mr.  Reed.  It  is  not  true.  You 
are  a  good  fellow,  and  I  think  a  good  deal  of  you ;  but 
you  are  mistaken  in  your  facts.  (After  a  pause) :  I  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  telling  my  business  in  that  kind  of  way 
to  anybody. 
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Mr.  Daeidge  (to  the  witness).  Then  your  recollection  is 
that  when  Guiteau  left  von  and  threw  up  his  arms,  as  you 

have  described,  in  an  excited  way,  he  said  that  in  a  few 
days  you  would  see  his  name  in  the  newspapers  as  consul 
to  Paris? 

The  Witness,  Yes;  that  was  the  last  part  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

Mr.  Davidge  further  inquired  about  the  prisoner's  ap- 
pearing to  defend  criminal  cases  in  Chicago,  and  the  wit- 
ness said  that  he  could  not  tell  how  many  such  cases  he  had 
appeared  in. 

The  Prisoner.  That  is  another  mistake.  I  never  had  a 
criminal  case  in  Chicago. 

Then  Mr.  Davidge  came  hack  to  the  prisoner's  statement 
that  his  pamphlet  on  Christ's  second  coming  was  as  much 
inspired  as  the  New  Testament. 

"I  claimed  it  then/1  the  prisoner  broke  in,  "and  I  claim 
it  now.  Just  as  much  inspired  as  the  Old  Testament  or 
the  New  Testament,  either." 

Mr.  Davidge  (to  the  witness).  You  -aid  something  about 
your  translating  the  Greek  Testament. 

The  Witness.  I  said  that  Guiteau  said  he  had  seen  some- 
thing which  I  had  written  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  about  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Prisoner.  That  is  true;  I  did  see  something  of  the 
kind.      Mr.  Heed  is  a  fine  Greek  scholar. 

At  the  close  of  the  witness's  examination  the  Court  took 
it-  usual  recess, 

After  the  recess  Mr.  Scoville  asked  for  an  attachment 
against  Emory  A.  Storrs.  lie  understood  that  Mr.  Storrs 
had  been  rerved  with  a  Bubpoena,  but  had  positively  re- 
el  to  OOU] 
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When  Senator  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  took  the  stand, 
there  was  a  general  buzz  among  the  audience.  This  was 
soon  increased  into  laughter  because  of  the  apparently 
guileless  way  that  Guiteau  greeted  the  distinguished  wit- 
ness. Guiteau  was  puzzled  when  Mr.  Scoville  asked  Sena- 
tor Logan  if  he  knew  the  prisoner.  It  was  then  that  Gui- 
teau, with  a  smile,  remarked,  "Oh,  yes,  he  knows  me. 
How  are  you,  Mr.  Logan  ?     I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

Senator  Logan  detailed  his  testimony  in  a  frank  manner, 
there  being  none  of  that  reserve  or  disposition  to  combat 
questions  with  the  attorney  for  the  defence  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Blaine  when  on  the  stand.  The  difference— which, 
after  all,  is  one  of  individuality—was  of  such  strong  con- 
trast as  to  be  quite  noticeable.  Senator  Logan  substantiated 
the  statements  heretofore  made  that  Guiteau,  thinly  clad, 
had  persistently  requested  him  to  secure  him  the  Paris  con- 
sulate, afterward  saying  that  he  regarded  Guiteau  as  crazy 
and  advised  the  landlady  of  the  boarding-house  to  get  rid 
of  him.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  objected.  Judge 
Cox  overruled  his  objection* — the  second  that  had  been  made 
to-day  by  Mr.  Davidge.  Mr.  Scoville  said  he  merely  de- 
sired the  facts,  but  the  prosecution  dismissed  Senator  Logan 
with  only  one  question,  and  this  was  as  to  the  time  the 
prisoner  had  first  visited  his  boarding-house. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  Mr.  Scoville,  the  witness  de- 
tailed two  interviews  which  he  had  with  the  prisoner.  The 
first  was  about  the  12th  or  15th  of  March  last,  in  the 
morning.  The  prisoner  came  to  his  room  uninvited;  wit- 
ness was  in  the  back  room,  and  when  he  entered  the  recep- 
tion-room he  found  the  prisoner  there,  sitting  on  a  chair 
near  the  door ;  he  did  not  know  who  he  was.  The  first 
thins:  that  the  prisoner  did  was  to  pull  a  pamphlet  out  of 
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his  pocket  and  hand  it  to  the  witness,  saving  that  it  was  a 
speech  which  he  had  delivered  in  the  recent  canvass,  and 
asking  witness  to  read  it.  Witness  declined  to  read  it  at 
the  time,  but  said  that  he  would  take  pleasure  in  reading  it 
afterward;  it  was  a  speech  entitled  " Garfield  against  Han- 
cock." The  prisoner  then  said,  "  That  speech  elected  Mr. 
Garfield  President  of  the  United  States."  He  then  com- 
menced talking  about  a  position  that  lie  desired,  saying 
that  he  had  the  promise  of  an  appointment  as  consul- 
general  to  France;  lie  said  he  had  seen  the  Secretary  of 
Suite,  Mr.  Blaine,  who  had  promised  him  this  appointment 
provided  he  could  get  Senator  Logan's  recommendation. 
Witness  said,  "I  do  not  know,  you  and  cannot  recommend 
you."  Prisoner  then  went  on  to  say  that  be  resided  in 
<  Chicago  and  was  a  constituent  of  the  witness,  and  that 
witness  was  under  obligation  tp  recommend  him  ;  he  also 
told  witness  that  he  had  been  in  New  York  during  the 
canvass  to  see  the  Republican  National  Committee  there  in 
regard  to  entering  into  the  campaign.  He  said  that  the 
President  was  a  friend  of  his,  and  that  he  had  seen  General 
Garfield  somewhere,  not  in  Washington,  that  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  President  was  favorably  disposed  to  his  ap- 
pointment, and  that  he  would  get  it,  especially  if  he 
(witness)  would  recommend  him.  Witness  again  declined. 
The  prisoner  then  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
with  about  three  lines  written  very  close  to  the  top;  it  was 
a  recommendation  for  his  appointment.  Pie  wanted  wit- 
in—  it,  but  witness  declined,  and  got  rid  of  him  as 
ild. 

Question.   Why? 

lb' did  not  strike  me  as  a  person  whom  I  would 
tmmend   for  an   office  of  that   character,   or  any  other 
18 
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office.  I  treated  him  as  kindly  and  politely  as  I  could, 
but  I  was  very  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  him ;  I  did  not 
want  to  be  annoyed  with  him. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  particularly  noticeable  in  his  ap- 
pearance ? 

A.  He  was  rather  peculiarly  clad  for  the  season :  there  be- 
ing snow  on  the  streets  at  the  time,  he  had  on  his  feet  a  pair 
of  sandals  or  rubbers,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  he  had  no 
stockings;  he  wore  a  light  pair  of  pantaloons  and  a  common, 
ordinary  coat.  A  day  or  two  afterward  he  came  again  to 
my  room  uninvited;  he  still  insisted  on  my  signing  his 
recommendation,  reiterating  the  same  statement  as  before, 
of  his  having  a  promise  of  the  place  if  I  would  recommend 
him;  I  again  declined.  I  had  in  the  mean  time,  out  of  cu- 
riosity, read  the  speech.  He  was  a  little  more  excited  at 
the  second  interview  than  at  the  first;  the  second  was  a 
very  short  interview,  for  I  tried  to  dispose  of  the  matter 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  said  to  him,  "The  first  time  I  see 
the  Secretary  of  State  I  will  mention  your  case  to  him."  I 
did  not  say  that  I  would  recommend  him,  but  simply  that  I 
would  mention  his  case,  and  I  intended  to  do  so,  but  prob- 
ably in  a  different  way  from  what  he  supposed  I  would. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  of  the  prisoner  on  those  occasions, 
and  from  what  was  said  and  done  by  him,  did  you  form  any 
opinion  as  to  his  mental  soundness  or  unsoundness? 

A.  I  am  not  an  expert,  and  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
answer  the  question. 

The  Court.  You  may  give  an  opinion  in  accordance  with 
your  observation. 

The  Witness.  I  thought  there  was  some  derangement  of 
his  mental  organization,  but  to  what  extent  I  could  not  say. 
When  I  went  down  to  breakfast  that  morning,  I  saw  him 
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at  the  table  as  a  hoarder;  I  called  the  landlady  and  asked 
her  if  she  knew  that  gentleman  ;  she  mentioned  his  name, 
and  said  he  had  told  her  that  he  was  a  constituent  of  mine. 
stion,  What  was  your  expression  of  opinion  to  the 
landlady  at  that  time? 

Answer.  I  said  this:  "I  do  not  think  that  he  is  a  proper 
person  to  have  in  your  boarding-house."  She  asked  why. 
I  -aid,  "I  think  he  is  a  little  off  in  his  head,"  or  some  lan- 
guage of  that  kind.  She  asked  me  what  I  meant,  and  I  said 
I  thought  he  was  kind  of  crazy,  and  that  she  had  better  not 
have  him  in  her  boarding-house;  that  is  about  the  conver- 
sation we  had  at  that  time. 

Q.   When  did  this  conversation  take  place? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  12th  or  loth  of  March. 

This  closed  the  examination  of  this  witness,  the  next  be- 
ing George  J.  Hubbard,  a  farmer,  of  Oneida  county,  X.  Y. ; 
he  lived  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  Community,  but  (in- 
dignantly) was  never  connected  with  it  as  a  member.  In 
1863  he  worked  for  three  months  for  the  Community,  to 
which  the  prisoner  at  that  time  belonged  ;  he  worked  in 
the  same  shop  with  witness;  he  was  a  nervous,  quick-tem- 
pered man;  if  anything  was  said  to  disturb  him,  he  would 
gel  riled  and  would  gesticulate  wildly  and  talk  in  a  myste- 
rious manner;  he  would  sit  for  hours  in  a  corner  saying 
nothing  to  anybody;  at  other  times  he  would  be  cheerful. 
On  one  occasion  he  told  witness  that  he  aspired  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  Community. 

On  cross-examination  witness  stated  that  all  persons  were 
free  to  leave  the  Community  when  they  pleaded. 

On  redirect  examination,  however,  he  stated  that  BQJUinJ 
of  his  was  confined  in  the  Community,  and  when  she  was 
finally  found  by  his  father  -he  had  been  horsewhipped  with 
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a  rawhide;  she  was  afterward  sent  to  an  insane  asylum,  but 
subsequently  recovered. 

The  Prisoner.  I  remember  that  case  myself.  There  is  no 
physical  restraint  there,  but  it  is  all  spiritual  and  social. 
That  is  a  good  deal  worse  than  physical  restraint.  If  a 
man  left  there,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  he  was  for  ever 
damned.  That  is  the  way  the  Community  was  kept  to- 
gether. 

The  next  witness  was  Edmund  M.  Smith  of  Chicago. 
He  had  been  clerk  to  the  Republican  Central  Committee 
in  New  York  during  the  last  campaign ;  the  committee 
sent  out  a  large  number  of  documents,  uand  we  paid  hon- 
est postage  on  all  of  them."  Witness  had  seen  the  prisoner 
several  times;  he  wanted  to  be  placed  on  the  rolls  as  a 
speaker ;  he  did  not  appear  as  if  he  could  put  half  a  dozen 
sentences  together,  and  witness  did  not  think  that  he  had 
received  any  assignment  to  speak. 

The  Prisoner.  This  gentleman  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
know  whether  I  did  or  not.     He  was  only  a  clerk. 

Mr.  Davidge.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

The  Prisoner.  Jewell  was  the  fellow  who  did  the  busi- 
ness— Jewell  and  Hooker  and  Dorsey,  and  the  rest  of  those 
fellows. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  read  the  deposition  of  J.  A.  Turner 
of  Dakota  Territory,  who  deposed  to  having  known  Mrs. 
Maynard  and  Mrs.  Parker,  sisters  of  Luther  W.  Guiteau, 
and  to  having  regarded  them  as  insane. 

John  A.  Moss,  a  colored  lawyer,  who  resided  near  the 
Government  asylum  for  the  insane,  was  the  next  witness. 
He  h^d  seen  the  prisoner  at  the  Executive  Mansion  fifteen 
or  twenty  times  during  the  months  of  May  and  June ;  he 
thought  he  was  a  crazy  man  when  he  first  saw  him.     Wit- 
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neflfl  had  seen  many  crazy  people,  and  this  man  appeared  to 
him  to  be  crazy;  he  had  never  heard  the  prisoner  .say  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Davidge  inquired  how  the  crazy  man  looked. 

"Just  as  he  does  now,"  replied  the  witness,  "except  that 
he  had  a  bundle  of  papers  with  him." 

Mrs.  Frances  Scoville,  sister  to  the  prisoner  and  wife  to 
his  counsel,  was  next  called  to  the  witness-stand.  She 
stated  her  age  as  forty-five.  Her  father  was  Luther  W. 
Guiteau,  of  Freeport,  111.,  and  her  mother  Jane  Howe 
Guiteau.  The  prisoner  is  forty  years  old.  He  was  about 
seven  years  old  when  her  mother  died.  She  remembered 
her  mother  from  the  time  the  witness  was  three  years  old. 
She  was  sick  a  very  long  time  at  the  time  that  Charles  was 
born  ;  had  been  told  that  her  sickness  at  that  time  lasted  a 
year  and  a  half;  remember  seeing  her  head  shaved  perfectly 
bald  ;  this  was  before  Charles  was  born.  Her  aunt  had 
subsequently  given  her  (among  other  keepsakes)  the  hair 
then  shaved  from  her  mother's  head ;  after  that  time  her 
mother  always  wore  a  cap;  never  saw  her  mother  walk  in 
the  street  alter  that.  There  were  two  children  born  sub- 
sequently— Luther  Theodore,  who  died  when  he  was  two 
years  old,  and  who  was  born  with  a  crooked  foot  and  limb, 
and  Julia  Catharine,  who  died  when  twenty  months  old, 
six  weeks  after  her   mother's  death;   her  mother's  sicki: ess 

-  attended  with  a  Very  rvvcr<>  pain  in  her  head,  and  her 
hair  never  grew  again.  Her  first  recollection  of  Charles 
was  that  he  was  a  troublesome  child  because  he  was  very 
active  and  smart ;  he  was  sent  to  Bchoo]  quite  young — when 
six  years  old — to  learn  to  talk:  he  could  make  noise,  but 
OOuld  not  talk;  he  used  the  word  *' ped  "  for  "come''  and 
the  word  wpail,J  for  "quail  ;"  his  father  punished   him  for 
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it,  but  that  made  no  difference ;  she  thought  that  he  could 
not  comprehend  the  difference ;  after  his  mother's  death  he 
lived  for  a  year  or  so  with  his  grandfather,  and  then  came 
back  to  his  father.  Witness  was  married  in  January,  1853, 
while  Charles  was  living  with  his  grandfather;  subse- 
quently, when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  lived  with  wit 
ness  for  a  year  in  Chicago,  where  he  went  to  school ;  she 
recollected  nothing  peculiar  about  him  then  except  that  he 
was  very  affectionate,  and  she  was  very  much  attached  k> 
him  ;  then  he  went  to  his  father,  and  subsequently,  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  came  again  to  live  with  wit- 
ness at  Oak  Park,  near  Chicago;  he  attended  school  at 
Commercial  College,  Chicago,  and  after  that  he  went  back 
to  Freeport,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Ann  Arbor  to  attend 
school ;  she  went  to  Ann  Arbor  to  see  him,  as  she  had 
been  informed  that  he  was  going  on  worse  than  her  father 
had  ever  done;  she  found  that  he  had  abandoned  his  stud- 
ies and  was  giving  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  studying 
the  Berean  and  the  publications  of  the  Oneida  Community ; 
she  argued  with  him  for  a  whole  evening,  appealing  to  him 
to  go  on  quietly  like  other  young  men  and  give  up  all  that 
stuff;  her  appeals  had  no  effect  upon  him,  however,  and  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  he  was  crazy  ;  she  told  her  uncle,  who 
lived  at  Ann  Arbor,  to  pay  no  more  attention  to  him,  but 
let  him  go  his  own  way,  as  he  was  "clear  gone  daft;"  she 
afterward  visited  him  at  the  Oneida  Community,  but  could 
hardly  have  any  conversation  with  him,  as  they  wrere  not 
left  alone  a  moment  together ;  she  noticed  that  he  acted  like 
a  person  who  had  been  bewildered,  struck  on  the  head  or 
had  partly  lost  his  mind ;  she  could  not  learn  from  him 
whether  he  wanted  to  leave  the  Oneida  Community  or  to 
stay  there. 
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The  Prisoner,  I  had  been  there  three  years  at  that  time, 
and  was  right  in  the  heart  of  their  fanaticism. 

Witness  went  on  to  relate  the  prisoner's  history,  includ- 
ing his  admission  to  the  bar  (at  which  she  was  very  much 
surprised),  his  marriage  and  his  separation  from  his  wile, 
down  to  the  time  he  visited  her  in  Wisconsin  in  1875.  She 
noticed  then  a  great  change  in  his  personal  appearance ;  he 
was  also  very  hard  to  get  along  with,  and  he  used  to  get  in 
a  w highfalutin  "  state;  lie  seemed  willing  to  do  anything 
that  he  was  told,  but  he  got  very  much  befogged  ajid  could 
not  do  it.  She  related  the  incident  of  his  attacking  her 
with  an  axe;  she  had  given  him  no  provocation,  but  had 
got  out  of  patience  with  him  ;  it  was  not  the  axe  that  fright- 
ened  her  so  much  as  it  was  the  look  of  his  face :  he  looked 
like  a  wild  animal  ;  she  retreated  into  the  house  and  ran  up 
to  her  daughter's  room  ;  then  she  called  Olds,  the  hired  man  ; 
she  said,  "  Here,  take  this  boy  and  put  him  off  the  place;" 
Olds  took  hold  of  him  and  brought  him  to  the  dining- 
room. 

At  this  stage  of  her  testimony,  which  was  given  in  a  very 
low  tone  and  with  great  rapidity  of  utterance,  so  as  to  be 
almost  unintelligible,  the  Court,  at  twenty  minutes  past  one 
p.  M.,  adjourned. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Guiteau  "would" go  upon  the  Scaffold  without  Fear." — Mrs.  Sco- 
ville  and  J.  Wilson  Guiteau  on  the  Witness-Stand. — Curious 
Testimony. — Guiteau  Possessed  of  the  Devil. 

The  second  week  of  the  trial  ended  without  the  testi- 
mony of  experts  on  insanity  having  been  reached.  The 
trial,  so  far,  was  a  shame  to  the  country.  Instead  of  a 
solemn  tragedy,  a  comedy  had  been  enacted  daily  since  the 
trial  began.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  nation  was  bowed  down 
with  grief  at  the  death  of  President  Garfield;  since  the 
trial  commenced  everybody  laughed  at  the  disgraceful 
freaks  and  outbursts  of  rage  of  the  murderer.  It  is  hard 
to  explain  how  this  could  be  allowed  for  one  moment. 
Right  at  the  beginning  of  this  trial  a  great  mistake  was 
made,  in  making  more  ado  about  it  than  about  the  trial 
of  any  other  murderer.  Guiteau  should  have  been  put  in 
the  dock,  and  not  have  been  allowed  to  carry  on  as  he 
pleased,  and  many  of  the  outrageous  scenes  would  have 
been  avoided. 

Guiteau,  in  an  interview  with  a  correspondent  on 
Sunday,  the  27th  day  of  November,  said  that  the  trial 
was  progressing  satisfactorily  to  him  ;  that  he  was  certain 
of  acquittal  by  the  jury ;  that  when  he  got  on  the  witness- 
stand  he  would  soon  convince  them  that  he  removed  the 
President  under  inspiration.  Even  the  lawyers,  he  said, 
were  friendly  to  him,  and   he  mentioned  Colonel   Corkhill 
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and  Mr.  Davidge  by  name  as  having  no  desire  to  convict 
him.  He  was  asked  what  he  should  do  supposing  the  jury 
said  lie  must  hang.  "  I  would  go  upon  the  scaffold  with- 
out fear/'  said  he.  "  li  the  Lord  wills  it,  I  will  obey  his 
commands  without  complaint;  I  will  cheerfully  go.  It 
may  not  be  in  this  generation,  but  the  odium  attached  to 
my  name  will  be  removed.  I  will  be  regarded  as  a  patriot 
and  the  saviour  of  the  nation  from  civil  war.  My  name 
will  go  down  in  history  with  Lincoln's  and  Grant's. v  He 
was  asked  what  lie  would  do  if  acquitted.  "  I  will  go 
into  the  lecture-field  as  soon  as  J  am  out.  I  would  make 
fifty  thousand  dollars  the  first  year.  I  would  pay  all  my 
debts  and  board-hills  and  start  life  again.  I  would  go  out 
to  Indiana  and  marry  that  hund red-thousand-dollar  girl 
who  recently  advertised  for  a  husband." 

Before  the  Court  opened  on  the  28th  day  of  November 
all  available  space  was  occupied  by  persons  eager  to  get 
a  view  of  the  prisoner  and  his  friends.  There  was  observed 
the  same  demeanor,  laughter  and  hilarious  conversation 
that  characterizes  a  theatre-audience  before  the  curtain 
fings  up.  The  conversation  and  mirth-like  sounds  of  the 
voices  were  such  as  to  impress  upon  Marshal  Henry  the 
duty  of  saying  something,  lie  said,  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  expect  perfect  order.  Please  observe  that  decorum 
and  quiet  which  you  would  preserve  in  a  church." 

The  Marshal's  brief  remarks  had  no  effect  whatev  r, 
for  no  BOOtier  had  he  concluded  than  the  general  hum  was 
resumed  and  the  same  hilarity  was  exhibited. 

Shortly    after    Judge    Cox    came    in    the    door    through 
which  the  prisoner  had  t<>  enter,  half  of  the  ladies  ar< 
their  I  meeting  to  see  the  prisoner.     "Come  to  order. 

The  prisoner  has  not  yet  come  in,"  -aid   the  bailiff.     The 
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ladies  resumed  their  seats,  but  bad  only  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  before  Guiteau,  handcuffed  and  grasped  by  one  of 
the  three  officers,  was  conducted  to  his  seat.  The  effort  to 
get  a  good  view  of  the  prisoner  was  earnest  and  at  the 
same  time  amusing.  The  expression  of  the  ladies  was  one 
of  wonder  and  awe  as  they  riveted  their  eyes  upon  Guiteau. 
The  prisoner  at  once  began  to  read  the  newspapers,  and 
exhibited  the  same  indifference  to  the  proceedings  that  he 
had  maintained  from  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  A  police- 
man who  sat  back  of  Guiteau  shared  his  paper. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  resumption  of  the 
examination  of  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Scoville,  which  lasted 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Reverting  to  the  prisoner's 
visit  to  her  house  in  Wisconsin  in  the  summer  of  1875, 
she  said  she  had  noticed  nothing  particular  about  him  on 
that  occasion  except  the  expression  of  some  wild  ideas, 
such  as  buying  up  the  Chicago  Inter- Ocean  and  establish- 
ing another  New  York  Herald. 

Resuming,  the  witness  came  back  to  the  prisoner's  visit 
in  1876  (the  time  when  he  attacked  her  with  an  axe),  and 
was  about  to  detail  a  conversation  with  a  lady  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  was  interrupted  by  the  District  Attorney,  who 
objected  to  such  testimony. 

Mr.  Scoville  (somewhat  petulantly).  Just  wait,  colonel, 
till  something  objectionable  occurs. 

Mr.  Davidge  (to  Mr.  Scoville).  Suppose  you  pretermit 
that  kind  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Scoville.  Suppose  you  pretermit  your  objections. 

The  Witness.  The  interruptions  do  not  disturb  me  one 
particle. 

Resuming  her  testimony,  witness  related  her  conversation 
with  a  lady  in  which  she  said  she  thought  it  high  time  that 
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measures  were  taken  to  do  something  about  her  brother's 
ease;  that  she  would  consult  a  physician,  and  that  if  he 
thought  proper  she  would  have  him  put  in  an  asylum. 
Her  brother  overheard  that  conversation,  and  became  very 
violent  about  it;  he  said,  among  other  things,  that  if  the 
witness  were  put  away  safely  in  a  lunatic  asylum  it  would 
be  all  right  and  everything  would  go  along  on  the  place 
smoothly.  He  became  very  violent  and  commenced  ges- 
ticulating; if  it  had  been  any  one  else,  she  would  have  said 
that  he  was  abusive,  but  she  did  not  think  him  abusive, 
because  she  was  sure  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing. 
She  related  the  sail-boat  incident,  and  said  that  her  brother 
was  very  much  frightened,  and  looked  like  a  wild  animal, 
jumping  on  the  edge  of  the  boat  and  making  an  effort  to 
leap  into  the  water  until  somebody  caught  hold  of  him. 
Then  she  described  the  incident  of  the  prisoner's  soaping 
the  hickory  trees  and  insisting  that  if  they  were  not  apple 
trees  they  were  certainly  peach  trees;  he  became  very  vio- 
lent about  it,  but  the  witness  was  very  much  amused.  The 
prisoner  that  summer  spent  most  of  his  time  reading  the 
newspapers  and  a  Testament,  which  he  kept  in  his  pocket; 
he  said  he  was  preparing  to  go  in  with  Moody  and  Sankey. 
Finally  the  witness's  son  Louis  would  not  stand  any  more 
nonsense  from  her  brother,  and  put  him  off  the  place  with- 
out her  knowledge.  She  was  very  much  worried  about 
him,  but  a  day  or  two  afterward  he  rode  past  with  a  lady 
and  tipped  \\\<  hat  to  the  witness,  as  if  to  say  he  wa-  all 
right;  on  his  return  she  sent  him  to  the  cottage  kept  by 
the  hired  man.  where  he  spent  a  couple4  of  days. 

Witness  was  proceeding  to  detail  a  conversation  between 
Mr.  Booville  and  herself,  in  order  to  show  the  reason   that 
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the  prisoner  had  not  been  committed  to  an  insane  asylum, 
when  Mr.  Davidge  interposed  an  objection. 

Mr.  Scoville  stated  that  the  object  was  to  meet  any  aver- 
ment that  his  relatives  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to 
put  him  in  an  insane  asylum,  and  to  explain  why  this  was 
not  done.  A  lengthy  argument  on  the  admissibility  of  the 
evidence  followed,  when  the  witness  broke  in  with  the  state- 
ment: "The  reason  why  was  because  he  had  a  father  and 
brother  living,  and  we  knew  they  ought  to  be  consulted  before 
putting  him  away  quietly  in  Wisconsin  on  the  certificate  of 
two  doctors.  I  wanted  him  taken  to  Chicago  and  tried  by 
a  jury  and  found  insane,  as  I  had  no  doubt  he  would  be." 

Mr.  Davidge  (impatiently).  Oh,  madame,  madame,  we 
must  not  have  that. 

Question.  What  was  your  opinion  in  1876  as  to  his 
insanity  ? 

Answer.  I  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  his  insanity;  his 
mind  was  breaking  up;  he  wTas  losing  bis  mind  in  addition 
to  his  insanity. 

The  witness  testified  that  in  the  summer  of  1877  her 
brother  Charles  was  still  interested  in  some  big  lecturing 
scheme.  Witness  thought  he  denounced  everybody  who 
did  not  believe  as  he  did,  and  said  they  were  going  to  hell ; 
he  used  to  talk  with  one  of  her  boarders  at  Beaver  Lake 
(Mr.  Burrows)  on  the  subject  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  until  she  told  him  he  must  not  talk  so  to  her 
boarders ;  she  told  Mr.  Burrows  that  her  brother  was  crazy 
and  not  worth  spending  breath  upon  ;  her  brother  never 
bore  any  malice ;  it  was  remarkable  that  he  never  laid  up 
anything  against  anybody;  no  matter  what  was  done  to 
him,  he  never  tried  to  pay  it  back;  in  this  respect  she 
thought  he  was  silly;  her  brother  had  always  been  in  dead 
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earnest  about  everything;  she  never  knew  him  to  .do  as 
other  young  men  in  regard  to  games  or  swimming  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind;  he  was  always  by  himself;  in  ladies' 
society  lie  was  always  very  polite  and  pleasant. 

Mr.  Scoville  called  on  the  witness  to  produce  her  mother's 
hair. 

The  District  Attorney  inquired  the  object  of  that.  rJ  ne 
witness  said  she  had  brought  the  hair  along  because  she  did 
not  know  but  that  somebody  might  say  she  was  not  telling 
the  truth.     The  witness  was  not.  cross-examined. 

George  T.  Eurrow>  was  called  to  the  stand.  It  was 
objected  to  by  the  District  Attorney  that  he  had  remained 
in  the  room  during  the  examination  of  the  last  witness,  in 
violation  of  the  rule.  He  explained  that  he  expected  to 
be  the  wilnes-  who  would  be  examined  this  morning, 
and  had,  therefore,  come  into  the  room,  and  that  he  had 
remained  because  he  did  not  wish  to  cause  any  cortfusion 
in  trying  to  get  out.  The  explanation  being  satisfactory, 
the  witness  proceeded  with  his  testimony.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  prisoner  at  Mrs.  Scoville's  country- 
place.  The  prisoner  had  often  talked  with  him  about  his 
book  on  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  till  finally  the 
witness  stopped  talking  to  him  because  the  prisoner  became 
violent.  Witness  also  related  an  incident  of  the  prisonei 
at  that  time  dropping  a  puppy-dog  out  of  an  up-stairs 
window,  breaking  the  dog*S  leg,  and  the  prisoner  saying 
that  he  did  not  think  it  would  hurt  the  dog;  he  supposed 
the  dog  would  strike  on  his  feet,  just  as  a  oat  does.  Wit- 
ness, from  all  these  circumstances  and  from  the  general 
conduct  of  the  prisoner,  had  decided  in  hi-  own  mind  that 
the  prisoner  was  either  a  fool  or  crazy,  and  he  thought  that 
h<-  was  not  sane. 
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Nothing  was  elicited  in  a  short  cross-examination  of  the 
witness. 

While  waiting  for  another  witness  the  prisoner,  who  had 
been  scanning  the  newspapers  all  morning,  suddenly  broke 
out :  "  I  desire  to  tell  all  these  crank  newspaper-men  that 
I  appear  here  as  my  own  counsel.  That  is  my  answer  to 
all  this  silly  stuff  they  have  been  delivering  themselves  of 
for  some  days  past.  Some  of  these  newspapers  have  gone 
crazy.  I  appear  here  in  part  as  my  own  counsel,  as  I  have 
a  right  to  under  the  law  and  constitution  of  all  America." 

Charles  S.  Jocelyn  of  Lennox,  N.  Y.,  business-manager 
of  the  Oneida  Community,  testified  that  he  knew  the 
prisoner  when  he  was  a  member  of  that  Community ;  he 
came  there  in  1860,  and  remained  for  nearly  five  years. 
Excessive  egotism  was  his  peculiar  characteristic;  he  was 
the  most  egotistical  man  the  witness  ever  knew — so  much 
so  as  to  be  eccentric  and  different  from  other  men.  He 
was  absorbed  in  himself,  and  had  such  a  high  idea  of  him- 
self as  to  think  himself  a  superior  being  qualified  to  be 
a  leader  and  manager  of  men ;  he  never  noticed  any  insin- 
cerity about  him;  he  had  a  very  strong  religious  bias 
toward  exaltation,  and  even  fanaticism.  He  attempted  to 
deliver  lectures  there,  but  they  were  mainly  made  up  of 
ideas  rehashed  from  former  publications  of  the  Oneida 
Community;  there  was  nothing  original  in  them;  they 
were  not  a  great  success  as  works  of  art  or  literary  pro- 
ductions. 

John  W.  Guiteau  of  Boston,  the  prisoner's  brother,  was 
the  next  witness,  He  went  over  the  prisoner's  history  so 
far  as  known  to  him,  and  related  a  conversation  in  which 
he  upbraided  him  for  not  paying  Mr.  Scoville  five  hundred 
or  six  hundred  dollars  that  he  owed  him.     The  prisoner 
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said  that  he  bad  paid  it  long  ago;  that  he  had  given  Mr. 
Scoville  liis  note  a  year  ago,  which  note  Mr.  Scoville  could 
get  discounted  in  a  bank  in  Chicago,  but  that  he  was  too 
stubborn  and  ugly  to  do  it;  he  insisted  that  that  was  a 
discharge  of  the  debt,  and  the  witness  thought  that  he  was 
a  fool  or  crazy.  While  witness  was  living  in  Brooklyn  in 
1871  the  prisoner  came  to  board  in  the  same  house,  and 
the  witness  did  not  pay  his  board. 

The  Prisoner.  I  paid  it  myself. 

The  District  Attorney  (to  the  witness).  Why  did  you  make 
the  last  statement? 

Tlie  Witness.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  would 
not  pay  his  board. 

The  Prisoner  (excitedly).  That  was  a  false  impression.  I 
have  paid  my  board  as  often  as  you  have  paid  yours,  if  the 
record  was  made  up« 

The  witness  (as  an  illustration  of  the  prisoner's  ignorance 
of  law)  told  of  his  coming  to  him  one  day  in  Brooklyn  to 
be  shown  how  to  fill  up  a  chattel  mortgage.  Witness  saw 
his  brother  next  in  Boston  in  1879,  and  has  since  seen  him 
several  times  in  Washington,  in  Court  and  in  jail;  had  fre- 
quent conversations  with  him.  He  described  the  first  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  the  prisoner  in  company  with 
Mr.  Scoville  at  the  jail.  The  conversation  was  first  carried 
on  between  Mr.  Scoville  and  the  prisoner,  who  insisted  on 
the  management  of  the  case  and  objected  to  several  of  Mr. 
Booville's  ideas  as  to  witnesses;  part  of  the  time  he  was 
txcited,  part  of  the  time  very  quiet ;  he  said  he  would  not 
have  any  witness  put  on  the  witness-stand  until  he  knew 
what  he  was  going  to  swear  to.  Witness  supposed  that  the 
prisoner  might  be  dangerous,  and  managed  to  keep  him  in 
front  of  him;    he  thought  that  DOSSlblj  the   prisoner    might 
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intend  to  harm  him,  as  they  had  previously  had  some  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  Davidge.  Oh,  we  don't  want  that. 

The  Witness.  I  managed  to  keep  him  in  front  of  me ;  I 
do  not  think  I  was  afraid  of  him.  After  a  while  I  saw  that 
he  was  perfectly  harmless,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  I 
soon  entered  into  conversation  with  him ;  he  said  that  the 
name  of  Guiteau  would  get  honor  instead  of  dishonor;  that 
it  would  be  "  Guiteau  the  patriot"  instead  of  "  Guiteau  the 
assassin."  He  spoke  very  loud — louder  than  in  any  exhi- 
bition here.  I  said  to  him  finally,  "  I  believe  you  are  honest 
in  your  view."  He  had  said  lie  acted  under  an  inspiration, 
and  was  willing  to  suffer  or  die  for  the  principle  of  inspiration. 
T  said,  "I  believe  you  are  honest  in  your  conviction."  He 
said,  "  Yes,  I  am."  I  asked  him,  "Are  you  willing  to  be 
sacrificed  for  that  principle  as  Christ  was?"  He  said  he 
was.  I  said,  "  You  know  that  there  are  two  influences  in 
this  world,  a  God  and  Satan,  and  a  Spirit  of  truth  which 
is  Christ."  He  said,  "  Yes."  I  said  to  him,  "  You  know 
that  the  jury  and  the  lawyers  and  the  Court  are  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  God  in  this  world?"  "Yes," 
*e  said.  I  said,  "  You  cannot  expect  that  they  will  receive 
your  views  about  God?"  He  said,  "No."  "And  there- 
fore you  cannot  expect  that  the  jury  will  accept  your  inter- 
pretations and  views  in  regard  to  inspiration  ?"  "  No." 
i  Now,"  I  said,  "are  you  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  jury  and  suffer  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  Court  if 
they  fail  to  agree  to  your  views?"  He  said,  "I  am."  I 
said,  "Then  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  it?"  ."I  am,"  he, 
said.  I  said,  "  They  say  that  you  are  afraid  of  your  life?" 
"  That  is  not  so,"  he  answered ;  "  I  do  not  care  a  snap  for 
my  life."     "Now,"  I  said,  "T  think  you  are  telling  me  the 
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truth.  Which  would  you  prefer,  to  be  hanged  by  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  or  shot  by  the  mob?"     u 1  do  not  want 

either/'  he  cried,  and  he  flew  as  quick  as  a  flash  into  a  cor- 
ner and  got  behind  a  table.  When  he  saw  the  ludicrous- 
ness  of*  it  he  laughed  at  his  sudden  emotion,  and  we  all 
laughed:  his  eves  looked  wild.  I  became  satisfied  from 
that  conversation  that  he  was  sincere  as  to  his  reason  foi 
-hooting  the  President,  and  thoroughly  believed  in  the  in- 
spiration ;  I  believe  him  insane. 

The  witness  identified  an  old  Bible  handed  to  him  by 
Mr.  Scoville  as  the  family  Bible  of  Francis  Guiteau,  who 
was  his  father's  father. 

Mr.  Scoville  called  attention   to  an  entry  of  the  birth. 
and  death  of  "  Francis  Guiteau  the  Second"  (1800-182'.'  . 
and  said  that  he  would  produce  the  records  of  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  Asylum  to  show  that  he  died  in  that  institution. 

On  cross-examination  the  witness  stated  that  his  opinion 
as  to  the  sanity  of  his  brother  underwent  a  change  last  Octo- 
ber, when  he  received  from  Freeport,  111.,  some  of  the  pris- 
oner's letters  to  his  father.  That  changed  opinion  \va9 
confirmed  Sv  the  interviews  had  with  his  brother  since  he 
came  here. 

Qucstioj**  Before    that    time   had   you   stated    to   various 
persons  publicly  that  you   had  no  doubt  of  his  sanity  and 
tisibility  ? 
per.   No,  sir;  as  to  his  sanity,  what   I  did  state  was 
published. 

Q.  Did  you  state,  in  conversation  with  John  H.  Barron 
«oord,  N.  II.,  that  the  prisoner  was  sane? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  the  act  was  the  result  of  "pure 
mm  dness"  ? 
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A.  I  do  not  think  I  did,  in  the  connection  in  which  you 
use  it ;  I  believed  that  my  brother's  case  was  one  of  demon- 
ism — that  he  was  possessed  of  the  devil. 

Q.  And  you  stated  that  substantially  to  Mr.  Barron? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Charles  Collis  of  Boston  about  the  5th  of  July  last? 

A.  I  did. 

The  Prisoner.  I  used  to  attend  those  meetings  myself 
when  I  was  in  Boston. 

Question.  Did  you  there  state  that  the  prisoner  was  not 
insane,  but  was  responsible? 

«.  Answer.  I  stated  that  I  believed  him  to  be  responsible, 
but  not  insane;  I  stated  that  constantly  and  always  until 
about  the  receipt  of  those  letters.  I  said  that  I  believed 
that  before  God  he  was  responsible  for  his  act — morally 
responsible — because  I  believed  that  some  time  in  his  past 
li*e  he  made  a  choice  to  follow  the  path  of  evil  rather  than 
of  good;  that,  so  far  as  regarded  his  responsibility  before 
the  law,  I  could  not  determine  that,  because  the  law  dealt 
with  a  man's  body :  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as  to  in- 
sanity I  was  not  to  judge. 

Q.  You  could  only  judge  of  his  responsibility  before 
God? 

A.  I  had  no  question  of  that  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  stated  then  and  before  that  and  afterward  that 
you  had  no  doubt  of  his  responsibility  before  God? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  he  had  deliberately  chosen  evil  instead  of  good  ? 

A.  I  did. 

The  Prisoner.  I  will  state  here  that  my  brother  and  I 
were  not  in  fellowship  with  each  other  for  years.     The  lasi 
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interview  that  I  had  with  him  was  in  Boston  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  when  he  was  offended  with  me,  so  that  he  does 
not  come  here  with  the  ordinary  affection  of  a  brother. 

Question.  Did  you  state  to  C.  B.  Robbins  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  while  travelling  with  him  last  October,  that  the 
prisoner  was  not  insane? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  nor  to  any  other  person,  either. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  him  that  the  prisoner  was  responsi- 
ble ? 

J..  I  did,  before  God. 

Q.  And  that  he  wTas  possessed  of  the  devil  ? 

A.  That  was  the  thought  that  I  had. 

The  Prisoner.  My  father  ran  me  into  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity, and  my  brother  sympathized  with  my  father. 

Mr.  Davidge  (remonstrating).  Come,  come,  Mr.  Pris- 
oner— 

The  Prisoner  (to  Mr.  Davidge).  You  just  be  quiet,  Judge. 
— There  was,  therefore,  not  much  fellowship  between  us  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Mr.  Scoville  and  my  sister  and 
their  family  sympathized  with  me  in  the  Oneida  Commu- 
nity business,  but  my  brother  sympathized  with  my  father. 
That  accounts  for  any  disability  on  his  part. 

In  response  to  questions  on  the  subject  of  life-insurance 
policies  the  witness  mentioned  several  that  he  had  taken — ■ 
the  last  in  September  or  October,  1 881 — and  admitted  that, 
he  had  replied  in  the  negative  to  the  usual  question  as  to 
there  being  insanity,  consumption  or  scrofula  in  the  family; 
he  also  stated  that  he  had  helped  to  get  the  prisoner  (when 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old)  a  situation  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Question.   Did  you  think  him  then  of  unsound  mind? 

Ansirrr.    Sot  in  the  sense  of  being  crazy. 

Q.   In  what  sense  did  vou  think  him  of  unsound  mind? 
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A.  To  use  a  common  expression,  "  he  did  not  have  any 
sense." 

Q.  Is  not  that  wellnigh  to  being  crazy  ? 

A.  Probably  it  may  be,  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
that  phrase  and  the  phrase  "of  unsound  mind." 

Q.  On  the  occasion  that  you  quarrelled  with  him  about 
his  not  paying  Mr.  Scoville  what  he  owed  him,  did  you 
treat  him  as  one  brother  would  treat  another  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  of  unsound  mind? 

A.  No,  sir ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not.  I  re- 
proach myself  for  it. 

The  Prisoner.  We  were  always  at  loggerheads  on  account 
of  his  sympathizing  with  my  father  for  running  me  into 
the  Oneida  Community;  that  is  the  secret.  I  never  liked 
him,  and  he  never  liked  me.  I  like  him  better  now  than 
I  ever  did. 

The  Witness.  I  can  say  the  same  as  to  him.  I  never 
thought  so  much  of  him  in  all  my  life  as  I  do  now. 

In  reply  to  further  questions  the  witness  expressed  his 
ignorance  of  the  prisoner  being  ever  employed  by  any  in- 
surance company,  and  the  prisoner  himself  denied  that  he 
ever  had  been  so  employed  formally. 

The  witness  was  then  inquired  of  as  to  his  putting  the 
prisoner  out  of  his  office  in  Boston,  and  he  related  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  prisoner  called  at  the  office  and  com- 
plained that  the  witness  had  told  certain  persons  that  the 
prisoner  was  worthless  and  would  not  pay  his  board-bills. 
Witness  told  him  that  he  had  never  meddled  with  him  by 
making  any  voluntary  statement,  but  that  when  any  one 
came  to  inquire  about  him  he  told  the  truth.  My  brother 
said  (he  continued)  that  I  had  no  business  to  make  any 
statement  about  him  or  his  indebtedness;    that  I  was  no 
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better  than  he  was;  that  I  was  in  debt  (which  unfortunately 
was  true) ;  and  we  had  some  strong  talk.  At  first  I  spoke 
kindly  to  him,  and  he  to  me;  I  told  him  that  if  he  was 
honest  in  the  publication  of  his  book  and  in  his  method  of 
life  he  should  not  deceive  people  about  his  means  of  paying 
for  his  board,  and  that  if  he  was  meritorious  he  would  find 
that  people  would  be  kind  to  him  even  though  he  was  un- 
fortunate. 

The  Prisoner.  I  never  deceived  people  about  my  board- 
bills. 

The  Witness.  He  said  that  he  wished  to  live  as  Christ 
did ;  that  Jesus  Christ  went  to  a  house,  and  if  the  people 
received  him  he  blessed  them  ;  that  he  was  working  for 
God,  and  that  he  considered  God,  and  not  himself,  responsi- 
ble for  his  board.  We  had  some  further  conversation,  and 
I  drove  him  to  the  wall,  as  I  always  did  in  conversation. 
I  entertained  the  same  views  of  the  Oneida  Community  as 
my  father  did  ;  then  his  spirit  of  antagonism  came  up,  and 
he  attempted  to  drive  me  to  the  wall  by  asserting  that 
I  was  no  better  than  he;  lie  usually  intimated  that  he  was  a 
fighting  man  and  I  said  that  I  was  not.  At  this  time  I  told 
him  he  had  better  leave  the  office1,  and  I  caught  hold  of  him 
and  rushed  him  to  the  door;  he  was  passing  ahead  of  me, 
and  he  said,  as  he  went  along,  that  I  was  a  thief  and  a 
Booundrel.  I  slapped  him  on  the  side  of  the  neck  with  the 
back  of  my  hand,  and  he  turned  round  and  gave  me  one  on 
the  side  of  the  face,  for  which  I  very  much  respected  him. 

The  Prisoner,  He  never  struck  me,  and  I  never  struck 
him;  the  rest  of  the  statement  is  true. 

The  Witness.  I  took  him  by  the  collar  and  hustled  him 
out  forcibly  and  harshly;  I  conducted  myself  as  no  man 
ought  to  do  who  professed  a  Christian  lite. 
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The  Prisoner.  I  say  the  same  too. 

Mr.  Davidge  (to  the  witness).  I  am  not  trying  you  as  a 
Christian  man. 

The  Witness.  But  I  am  glad  to  make  the  statement. 

The  Prisoner.  I  never  saw  my  brother  from  that  time 
till  I  met  him  in  the  jail  two  weeks  ago.  That  accounts 
for  his  poor  opinion  of  me. 

The  witness,  in  reply  to  further  questions,  spoke  very 
highly  of  his  father's  character,  and  repudiated  the  idea  of 
his  ever  regarding  him  as  insane. 

The  Court  here  took  a  recess,  during  which  time  many 
of  the  ladies  produced  lunch-baskets,  and  for  half  an  hour 
a  loud  hum  of  conversation  was  kept  up. 

After  the  recess  J.  W.  Guiteau  resumed  the  stand.  He 
had  heard  that  his  uncle  Abraham  was  insane.  His  uncle 
Francis  Wilson  Guiteau  (mentioned  in  the  family  as 
"Francis  Guiteau  the  Second")  died  in  an  asylum.  He 
understood  that  in  early  life  Francis  had  fought  a  duel 
with  a  rival  in  love.  Witness  had  understood  that  his 
uncle  had  killed,  the  man,  but  the  records  of  the  asylum 
showed  that  his  insanity  had  been  caused  by  mortification 
at  fighting  a  sham  duel.  Besides  Abby  Maynard,  the 
daughter  of  his  aunt  Julia,  and  Augustus  Parker,  who  was 
a  cousin,  witness  had  never  heard  of  any  other  case  of  in- 
sanity in  the  family. 

Question.  Have  you  any  feeling  against  insanity  in  your 
family  being  shown  ? 

Mr.  Davidge.  I  object. 

The  District  Attorney.  He  is  your  own  witness,  Mr. 
Scoville. 

Mr.  Scoville.  I  did  not  ask  about  the  father's  insanity; 
that  was  brought  out  by  the  other  side. 
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Mr.  Datridge.  When  the  subject  of  insanity  i.s  gone  into 
bv  the  defence,  the  whole  field  is  open  to  me. 

The  Court.  The  question  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross-exam- 
ination of  your  own  witness  and  the  integrity  of  his  state- 
ments.    That  is  a  little  out  of  order. 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion  now  as  to  your  father's 
sanity? 

Answer.  I  think  he  was  sane. 

Mr.  ScovUle.  That  is  not  taking  into  account  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  North  and  Araerling. 

Mr.  Datridge.  Oh  no;  I  object. 

The  Court.  The  witness  can  only  give  his  opinion  on  facts 
founded  on  his  own  observation. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  your  brother  was 
possessed  of  a  demon  or  a  devil? 

Answer.  The  religious  theory  is  that  there  are  two  force** 
in  the  universe — one  under  Satan  or  the  devil,  and  one 
under  God  or  Jesus  Christ.  My  father  held  to  the  view 
that  there  were  living  in  the  world  those  who  were  seized 
of  the  devil  or  Satan,  and  of  Christ  or  God;  he  believed 
that  those  two  forces  were  at  war  one  with  the  other,  and 
that  at  present  and  since  the  fall  of  man  Satan  had,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  dominion  on  the  earth  to  possess  himself 
of  all  those  he  could,  and  that  he  did  possess  himself 
of  all  those  who  were  not  absolute  believers  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour,  and  who  had  not  been  saved  from 
the  power  of  sin  by  a  complete  union  with  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  that  all  evil,  all  disease,  all  deformity, 
all  infirmity,  was  the  result  of  sin  or  the  admission  of  those 
who  had  a  \'vc^  will  that  they  were  under  t!i<i  dominion  of 
Batan  or  the  evil  spirit  or  of  evil  nature.  That  was  my 
father'-  theological  view;  it  was  my  brother's;  it  was  mine. 
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And  so  I  believe  that  at  some  time  in  my  brother's  life,  as 
he  had  a  free  will  to  choose  good  or  evil,  he  must  have 
through  his  evil,  through  his  wilfulness,  through  his  stub- 
bornness, through  his  perversity  of  nature,  allowed  Satan 
to  gain  such  a  control  over  him  that  he  was  under  the  power 
of  Satan;  that  idea  is  the  one  on  which  I  based  my  opinion 
that  my  brother  was  morally  responsible  to  God,  but  per- 
haps not  responsible  according  to  human  or  legal  re*  nun  si  - 
bility,  being  in  one  sense  insane. 

The  Prisoner.  You  have  that  thing  wrong  side  up. 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  I  have. 

The  Prisoner.  That's  very  poor  theology,  and  a  very  poor 
position  for  you  to  take. 

Coming  back  to  the  subject  of  his  uncle  Abraham  Gui- 
teau,  the  witness  stated  that  when  he  saw  him  last  in  1867 
he  was  "off  his  base  very  badly;"  he  was  a  "  gassy-bio  w- 
hard"  kind  of  a  man  ;  the  witness  would  have  said  of  him 
that  "he  was  a  little  weak  in  his  upper  story."  He  remem- 
bered his  brother  in  his  infancy;  he  was  so  nervous  that  he 
could  not  keep  still  for  five  minutes;  his  father  once  offered 
him  ten  cents  if  he  would  do  so,  and  he  did  not  get  the 
money.  His  mother  had  salt  rheum  very  badly;  that  dis- 
ease affected  the  witness  and  his  sister;  he  never  heard  of 
it  in  the  prisoner. 

The  next  witness  was  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Parker  of  Chicago, 
the  widow  of  Augustus,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prisoner's 
aunt  Anna.  Her  husband  died  in  the  insane  asylum  at 
Elgin,  111. ;  he  had  become  insane  from  disappointment  in 
not  obtaining  a  piano  agency  which  he  expected.  She  vis- 
ited him  several  times  at  the  asylum  ;  he  was  then  very  vio- 
lent, and  he  died  after  being  there  three  years;  her  husband 
was  the  prisoner's  cousin.     The  prisoner  and  his  wife  came 
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to  her  house  in  Chicago;  witness  had  then  two  children,  a 
son  and  daughter,  twelve  and  thirteen  years  old  ;  she  had 
requested  the  prisoner  to  eease  visiting  at  her  house,  be- 
cause he  had  proposed  to  educate  her  daughter  so  as  to 
marry  her.  This  was  in  1870,  soon  after  her  husband  be- 
came insane;  beseemed  to  have  fallen  very  desperately  in 
love  with  her  little  daughter,  and  to  want  to  marry  her. 

Witness  went  on  to  say  that  her  little  daughter  com- 
plained to  her  that  the  prisoner  used  to  follow  her  on  the 
street,  wanting  to  talk  to  her,  and  that  she  was  afraid  to  go 
out  on  the  street  alone ;  her  daughter  thought  him  crazy, 
and  told  her  so.  Witness  formed  an  opinion  at  that  time 
about  the  condition  of  the  prisoner's  mind  ;  she  thought 
him  crazy,  and  thought  so  when  she  first  saw  him,  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago;  she  thought  then  that  his  mind  was 
cracked. 

On  cross-examination  she  said  she  had  not  forbidden  him 
the  house  until  he  had  paid  those  attentions  to  her  daugh- 
ter ;  she  did  not  like  to  have  him  come  at  all. 

The  Prisoner.  They  were  very  poor  and  I  used  to  go 
down  there  and  give  them  money,  and  they  appreciated 
that  very  much.  Incidentally  I  became  pleased  with  the  lit- 
tle girl,  who  was  very  smart.     She  was  too  young,  however. 

The  next  witness  was  Fernando  Jones  of  Chicago,  who 
in  1878  had  boarded  at  the  same  house  with  Guiteau  in 
that  city.  For  four  years  witness  had  been  one  of  the 
board  of  trustees  who  had  supervision  over  the  insane 
asylum  at  Jacksonville;  that  was  previous  to  the  time  he 
met  Guiteau.  He  had  formed  an  opinion  as  to  (Juneau's 
mental  condition,  considering  him  to  be  of  unsound  mind, 
and  what  some  authorities  would  call  in  a  state  of  incipi- 
ent insanity.      At  that   time  the   prisoner  was   memorizing 
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lectures  on  Mormonism  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
and  talked  very  incoherently. 

On  cross-examination  witness  stated  that  in  1878  he  had 
paid  several  visits  to  Guiteau  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
him  out  of  a  difficulty — something  in  regard  to  collecting 
money  and  not  paying  it  over. 

The  Prisoner.  That  part  of  the  statement  is  incorrect ; 
it  is  erroneous.  I  boarded  some  years  ago  in  the  same 
house  with  him;  it  was  a  high-toned  place  in  Michigan 
avenue,  in  Chicago,  and  I  paid  my  board.  Probably  he  and 
other  people  thought  that  I  was  very  cranky  at  that  time. 

On  redirect  examination  witness  stated  that  later  in  1878 
he  had  seen  Guiteau  in  New  York,  and  he  observed  that 
his  ideas  had  become  exaggerated,  and  that  he  was  not  in  a 
sound  state  of  mind. 

The  examination  of  this  witness  having  been  completed, 
a  buzz  of  expectancy  ran  through  the  assemblage  as  Mr. 
Scoville  asked  that  the  prisoner  be  sworn. 

The  prisoner  nervously  proceeded  to  the  witness-stand  in 
the  custody  of  two  deputy  marshals,  and  the  oath  was 
administered  to  him.  He  then  whispered  a  few  words  to 
a  policeman  who  was  standing  near  the  witness-box,  and 
immediately  the  three  deputies  ranged  themselves,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  behind  the  prisoner,  who,  apparently  more  at 
ease,  said  inquiringly  to  the  Court,  "  I  can  sit  down  ?" 
"  Yes/'  replied  the  Court ;  and  the  prisoner  seated  himself 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  stated  he  merely  wished  the  prisoner 
to  identify  some  letters. 

The  Prisoner.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Scoville  that  all 
I  am  to  do  is  to  identify  some  letters.  I  do  not  appear  as 
a  witness  aside  from  that. 
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Mr.  Scoville  then  presented  a  number  of  letters  dating 
from  1857  to  1868,  which  were  identified  by  the  prisoner, 
who  made  running  comments  upon  his  penmanship: 
"This  does  not  look  like  my  present  handwriting;  there 
is  a  decided  improvement  shown  here;  this  is  better  than 
I  can  do  now;  this  is  as  fine  as  steel-plate." 

There  were  about  twenty  letters,  which  had  been  written 
by  the  prisoner  to  his  father,  his  sister  (Mrs.  Scoville)  and 
lis  brother  (J.  W.  Guiteau),  and  to  Mr.  Scoville. 

The  identification  having  been  completed,  the  Court,  at 
'"•hree  o'clock,  adjourned  for  the  day. 

John  W.  Guiteau,  brother  of  the  prisoner,  in  his  testi- 
mony betrayed  the  same  mental  defect  that  his  sister  had 
shown  in  not  being  able  to  remember  dates.  There  was 
general  laughter  when  the  witness  stated  that  his  brother 
once  said  he  had  settled  a  debt  by  giving  his  creditor 
a  note.  During  the  recital  of  those  features  indicating  the 
prisoner's  mental  weakness  or  silly  conduct  Guiteau  was 
absorbed  in  reading,  and  seemed  anything  but  pleased. 
He  was  incensed  when  his  brother  alluded  to  a  board-bill. 
Guiteau  said  he  paid  that  board,  and  if  the  record  was  at 
hand  it  would  be  seen  that  he  had  done  as  well  as  his 
brother  in  this  respect.  Wilson  Guiteau's  account  of  his 
first  interview  with  his  brother  in  jail  was  remarkable  for 
the  strange  ideas  and  conversation  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner.  The  old  family  Bible  was  produced;  in  it  are 
recorded  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  of  the  members 
of  the  Guiteau  family.      Mr.  Scoville  read  the  record, 

Guiteau  during  this  time  rested  his  head  on  his  left 
hand.  He  would  occasionally  look  around,  his  face  bear- 
ing a  weary,  desolate  expression  utterly  devoid  of  anima- 
tion.    When  Mr.  Scoville  sat  down,  Guiteau   leaned  over 
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and  had  something  to  say  to  him.  There  was  sonic  com- 
motion among  the  audience  when  the  witness  said  he  had 
in  a  meeting  in  Boston  once  stated  that  he  thought  his 
brother  morally  responsible  to  God,  as  he  had  years  ago 
chosen  evil  rather  than  good.  The  prisoner  solemnly  said 
his  brother  became  offended  with  him  in  Boston,  and  con 
sequently  he  did  not  come  here  with  the  force  of  a  brother. 
Guiteau's  statement  that  his  brother  and  father  had  been 
out  of  sympathy  with  him  made  Mr.  Davidge  say,  "Come 
now,  come,  Mr.  Guiteau  !"  The  merriment  of  this  remark 
was  increased  by  Guiteau's  reply:  "You  just  keep  quiet, 
Judge."  The  audience  was  quiet  until  Guiteau  said,  "  He 
has  always  thought  me  cranky." 

The  further  interrogation  of  the  witness  led  to  a  queer 
statement.  Guiteau  said  he  had  never  liked  his  brother 
as  well  as  he  had  for  the  last  few  weeks.  Wilson  Guiteau 
said  he  had  reproached  himself  for  not  regarding  him  as 
of  unsound  mind,  and  liked  his  brother  more  than  he 
ever  had.  Mr.  Davidge  said  to  witness,  "  That's  all  right, 
Mr.  Guiteau."  According  to  the  prisoner's  explanation,  he 
and  his  brother  never  quarrelled,  but  had  a  mutual  dislike. 
The  allusion  about  his  board-bill  irritated  Guiteau,  who 
declared  he  had  never  deceived  any  one  about  a  board-bill. 
"Oh,  go  on!  Go  on!"  said  Mr.  Davidge  to  the  witness, 
who  replied,  "  I  am  trying  to  go  on  now."  The  witness, 
on  detailing  the  quarrel  which  he  had  with  the  prisoner  in 
New  York,  said  he  conducted  himself  with  as  much  for- 
bearance as  any  man  professing  to  be  a  Christian  could. 
Mr.  Davidge  objected  to  this  statement,  and  remarked  that 
he  had  no  right  to  try  the  wiw..^  as  a  Christian  man. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Guiteau  on  the  Stand.— He  Relates  the  History  of  his  Life. — 
Theologian,   Lawyer,   Lecturer,   and  always  Insignificant. — 

Emulating  the  Example  of  St.  Paul.— Inspired  by  the  Deity. — 
Great  Shrewdness  of  the  Witness.— No  llemorse  for  the  Murder. 

The  crowd  that  moved  to  the  City  Hall  at  Washington 

on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  November  was  greater  and 
more  persistent  than  ever,  the  increased  attendance  being 
due  to  the  expectation  that  Guiteau  would  be  called  to  the 
witness-stand  in  his  own  behalf.  As  early  as  nine  o'clock 
there  were  enough  people  outside  of  the  building  to  more 
than  fill  the  court  room.  The  doors  were,  of  course,  closed 
and  guarded  by  poi icemen.  In  a  short  wThile  the  corridors 
and  halls  were  densely  packed  with  people,  more  than  half 
of  the  number  being  ladies.  The  crowd  soon  filled,  not 
only  the  halls,  but  also  the  porticos  and  esplanade.  It 
was  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  through  this 
blockade.  Many  who  were  in  the  halls  tried  to  return  to 
the  outside  of  the  building,  but  it  was  not  practicable.  Wil- 
li 30e8,  medical  experts  and  reporters  had  no  little  difficulty 
in  gaining  admission.  Hundreds  of  persons  were  obliged 
to  return  home,  as  the  building  was  already  overcrowded. 
Many,  however,  with  the  vain  hope  of  finally  getting  in  the 
court  room,  remained,  and  there  was  a  erowd  both  in  the 
halls  and  outside  of  the  building  and  in  the  court  room. 
Ladies  as  well   as  men  were  satislied  with  a  place  to  stand. 

(801) 
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Of  course  there  was  the  usual  hum  among  the  spectators, 
and  every  few  minutes  the  bailiff  would  enjoin  silence. 

The  entrance  o*f  Guiteau  caused  unusual  commotion. 
The  prisoner  was  not  so  pale  in  appearance  as  on  the  day 
previous.  His  eyes  twitched,  and  there  was  a  wild,  un- 
steady movement  in  them.  He  was  more  haggard  in  fea- 
ture and  seemed  weaker  than  yesterday.  He  did  not  move 
as  quickly  nor  was  he  as  much  inclined  to  talk.  Mr.  Sco- 
ville  had  no  sooner  said  that  he  wanted  the  witness  to  take 
the  stand  than  the  interest  in  Guiteau's  expected  narrative 
caused  commotion,  and  many  arose  to  their  feet.  Guiteau 
was  conducted  to  the  witness-stand  and  every  eye  in  the 
court  rooui  followed  him.  When  he  objected  to  being  ex- 
amined he  clasped  his  hands  and  rested  his  arms  on  the  top 
of  the  witness-box.  Mr.  Scoville  said  he  would  only  ask 
him  a  few  questions  and  make  his  examination  light.  Gui- 
teau said  his  objection  was  based  on  the  fact  of  his  being 
unwell  and  unwilling  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to 
state  his  whole  defence.  When  Mr.  Scoville  stood  by  the 
witness-box  sorting  the  letters,  Guiteau  bent  over  and  said 
something  to  him  about  the  matter.  The  prisoner  seemed 
or  assumed  to  be  as  unconcerned  about  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  him  as  if  he  were  deaf  and  blind.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  whispering  among  the  spectators,  nearly  all 
keeping  their  eyes  on  Guiteau.  Just  before  Mr.  Scoville 
began  to  read  the  letters  Guiteau  asked  to  take  his  seat  at 
the  table,  as  it  would  require  an  hour  to  get  through  the 
documents.  This  was  construed  to  mean  that  he  was  afraid 
to  remain  in  so  exposed  a  situation  longer  than  absolutely 
necessary.  After  a  little  while  Guiteau  began  to  write  and 
then  interested  himself  in  a  law  pamphlet.  Occasionally 
he  would  give  some  explanation  about  portions  of  his  let- 
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ters  referring  to  board-bills,  theology  and  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity. 

While  Mr.  Scoville  was  reading  the  letters  the  densely 
packed  crowd  that  occupied  standing-room  in  the  left  cor- 
ner, made  a  good  deal  of  commotion.  About  every  five 
minutes  the  bailiff  had  to  cry,  " Silence!"  The  letters 
wherein  Guiteau  praised  the  Oneida  Community  were  any- 
thing but  pleasing  to  the  prisoner.  He  declared  that  he 
regretted  he  had  ever  written  them  or  had  got  among  the 
Oneida  people  at  all.  In  one  letter,  which  he  wrote  in 
New  York  shortly  after  leaving  the  Oneida  Community  in 
1865,  he  claims  to  be  inspired  by  God.  When  this  portion 
of  the  letter  was  read,  Guiteau  said,  "That  is  what  I  claim, 
divine  inspiration."  Occasionally  some  queer  passage  in 
the  letters  would  cause  the  audience  to  laugh  despite  the 
remonstrance  of  the  bailiffs.  When  Guiteau  was  given  the 
appeal  which  he  had  issued  against  the  Oneida  Community 
in  1868  the  spectators  were  very  eager  to  observe  every 
motion,  and  not  a  few  laughed.  However,  when  Mr.  Sco- 
ville read  this  circular  there  was  a  sudden  change  in  the 
countenance  and  conduct  of  the  spectators.  The  ladies 
were  especially  silent,  and  many  hung  their  heads  as  the 
details  of  the  horrible  practices  among  the  Oneida  people, 
t  forth  in  Guiteau's  appeal,  were  read. 

After  this  Guiteau  was  put  on  the  witness-stand  and  was 
examined  by  Mr.  Scoville  in  regard  to  his  former  life. 
He  occupied  a  seat  in  the  box,  a  detective,  a  deputy  mar- 
shal and  three  policemen  standing  immediately  back  of  him. 
His  declaration  of  his  father's  marrying  without  consulting 
him,  which  be  designated  as  "a  strange  way  of  doing  husi- 
fte88,"  waa  accompanied  by  a  smile;  but  the  prisoner  was 
quite  excited  when  asked  about  his  early  education.     Slap- 
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ping  his  hands  together,  he  declared  he  could  never  forgive 
his  father  for  "sinking  me  into  that  stinking  Oneida  Com- 
munity ;  he  did  not  want  me  to  get  an  education,  but  wanted 
me  to  save  my  soul." 

Most  of  those  who  secured  seats  remained  in  the  room 
during  the  recess,  and  when  the  court  reassembled  the  at- 
tendance was  as  large  as  during  the  morning  session. 

At  the  opening  of  the  court  Mr.  Scoville  put  in  evidence 
a  copy  of  an  extract  from  the  record  of  the  Bloomingdale 
Insane  Asylum  as  to  the  admission  and  death  of  Francis 
W.  Guiteau. 

The  District  Attorney  admitted  the  fact  that  F.  W. 
Guiteau  died  there  insane  at  the  date  indicated. 

The  prisoner  was  then  directed  to  go  to  the  witness- 
stand,  which  he  did,  closely  attended  by  the  deputies  and 
police  officers  who  had  the  immediate  custody  of  him.  As 
soon  as  he  took  his  seat  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Scoville  to 
state  to  the  jury  his  earliest  recollections  of  his  mother. 
His  response  was : 

"Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Scoville,  that  I  am  put  on  the 
stand  now  as  a  regular  witness  or  merely  to  identify  papers? 
I  object  to  going  on  as  a  regular  witness  at  this  stage  of  the 
case.  I  understand  there  are  other  witnesses  to  be  exam- 
ined before  I  am  called.  I  do  not  want  the  prosecution  to 
take  advantage  of  my  presence  on  the  stand  at  this  particu- 
lar time.  I  am  not  very  well  now,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
week  I  shall  feel  better." 

Mr.  Scoville — I  have  made  arrangements  to  examine  you 
to-day.     Other  witnesses  are  not  in  attendance. 

The  Prisoner — You  ought  to  have  notified  them  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  will  make  the  examination  very  easy 
for  you. 
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The  Prisoner — I  have  got  a  good  deal  to  say ;  I  want  to 
go  over  the  whole  business  carefully  and  scientifically,  so  to 
speak,  and  I  want  to  be  in  good  talking  condition. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  will  only  ask  you  some  simple  questions. 

The  Prisoner — I  am  willing  to  answer,  provided  the 
prosecution  will  not  take  advantage  of  my  attendance  on 
the  stand  to  force  me  to  state  my  entire  defence. 

Mr.  Porter  (of  counsel  for  the  prosecution) — We  shall  be 
under  the  necessity,  whenever  the  prisoner  is  examined,  of 
cross-examining  him.  Mr.  Scoville  may  relieve  himself 
of  the  difficulty  by  proceeding  now  to  read  the  papers  that 
were  introduced  yesterday.  They  must  be  read  at  some 
period  of  the  trial  and  might  as  well  be  read  now. 

The  Prisoner — I  like  that  suggestion  better. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  have  endeavored  to  arrange  my  examina- 
tion according  to  my  understanding  of  what  is  appropriate 
and  best.  I  know  that  there  are  letters  and  record  evi- 
dence which  will  take  some  time.  I  supposed  that  the 
prisoner  would  become  tired,  perhaps  exhausted,  and  when 
such  a  contingency  arose  it  was  my  intention  to  proceed 
with  others.  I  know  that  the  prisoner  is  not  in  a  very 
good  state  of  health,  and  if  he  requests  that  the  examina- 
tion be  suspended  on  that  account  I  will  suspend  it  and 
go  on  with  others,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  him  simple 
q u<  st ions  this  morning. 

The  Prisoner — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that,  but  I 
don't  want  to  be  forced  to  state  my  defence  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

Mr.  Scoville — The  Court  will  relieve  you  if  you  feel  ill 
or  indisposed. 

The  Prisoner — With  that  understanding  I  will  go  on. 

Tin*  District  Attorney — We  will  not  submit  to  that  ar- 
rangement. 

20 
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Mr.  Scoville — I  did  not  ask  you.  I  said  that  I  would 
appeal  to  the  Court  if  necessary. 

The  Prisoner — I  want  the  decision  of  the  Court  on  the 
question  whether  I  am  to  be  forced  to  go  into  my  entire 
defence  now  or  whether  I  am  only  to  answer  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

The  Court  (to  Mr.  Scoville) — If  you  want  to  suspend 
the  examination  of  the  prisoner  after  commencing  it  you 
must  get  the  consent  of  the  other  side. 

The  Prisoner  (approvingly) — That  is  the  rule,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Scoville — But  if  I  choose  to  suspend  the  examina- 
tion and  to  read  the  documents  that  have  been  identified,  I 
understand  that  I  can  do  that. 

The  Court — That  is  a  separate  piece  of  testimony  apart 
from  the  testimony  of  the  prisoner.  I  think  that  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  side  you  must  go  on  with  the  ex- 
amination of  the  prisoner  continuously.  If  the  prisoner 
objects  to  that  you  had  better  not  commence  his  examina- 
tion now. 

The  Prisoner — It  is  better  not  to  proceed  now.  I  have 
not  been  very  well  for  three  or  four  days.  There  are  other 
witnesses  who  can  be  called  just  as  well. 

Mr.  Scoville — They  are  not  present  this  morning,  but  I 
will  read  the  letters  now. 

The  Prisoner  (with  an  expression  of  relief) — I  ought  not 
to  be  forced  on  the  stand  at  this  stage  of  the  trial. 

The  Court  (to  the  prisoner) — You  are  not  forced  to 
testify  at  all,  but  if  you  do  testify  you  must  submit  to  cross- 
examination. 

The  Prisoner — I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  to  read  the  letters  alluded 
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to,  and  which  were  identified  by  the  prisoner  yesterday. 
While  this  was  in  progress  the  prisoner  resumed  his 
customary  seat.  The  letters  sent  by  the  prisoner  to  his 
father  during  the  fall  of  1857  contained  nothing  of  interest. 
They  merely  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  money  from  the 
father,  and  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  same  by  the  son. 

The  Prisoner — I  was  using  my  own  money.  Father  was 
my  guardian,  and  would  not  send  money  unless  I  sent  a 
detailed  statement  every  week  or  two. 

Several  of  the  letters  were  signed  "C.  Julius  G.,"  and 
the  prisoner  commented  upon  that  fact  by  saying  that  he 
must  have  been  badly  "cranked"  when  he  signed  Ins  Dame 
in  that  way. 

The  first  letter  in  which  any  theological  theories  were 
announced  was  one  directed  to  his  sister  Frances,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1859,  in  which  he  eulogized  the  Oneida  Community 
and  stated  his  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Xoyes. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  the  way  my  father  used  to  talk 
about  the  Oneida  Community.  I  was  about  seventeen 
years  old  when  I  wrote  that  letter,  and  considerable  of  a 
crank  too. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  sister  the  prisoner  says : 

My  eternal  marriage  to  Jesus  Christ  and  His  people 
in  this  world,  hades  and  the  resurrection  world,  is  pre- 
eminently paramount  to  every  other  attraction. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Scoville,  from  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity in  1869,  Guiteau  says: 

I  have  forsaken  everything  for  Christ — reputation,  honor 
of  man,  riches,  fame  and  worldly  renown — all  hankering 
after  the  things  of  this  world  have  ceased,  I  hone  forever. 
This  association  is  the  germ  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
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we  expect,  without  wavering,  by  the  steady,  irresistible 
advance  of  this  association  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world. 

In  reading  this  letter  Mr.  Scoville  hesitated  over  a  certain 
word,  but  the  prisoner,  with  his  ready  memory,  unhesitat- 
ingly gave  the  proper  word,  and  then  continued,  alluding  to 
the  paragraphs  about  the  Oneida  Community  :  "  That  shows 
how  badly  fooled  I  was  to  mix  up  with  those  people.  It 
makes  me  mad  to  think  of  it.  I  would  be  better  out  of 
existence." 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  father  in  1865  Guiteau  expresses 
his  desire  to  extend  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus  Christ  by  plac- 
ing at  his  disposal  a  powerful  daily  paper.  This  letter  was 
read  by  Mr.  Scoville  in  his  opening  remarks,  and  contains 
the  claim  of  the  writer  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Jesus 
Christ  &  Co.  The  writer  also  asks  his  father  to  send  him 
$100  or  $200. 

"  Father  didn't  send  the  money/'  explained  the  prisoner; 
"  he  thought  I  was  badly  cranked." 

In  a  letter  written  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1868, 
Guiteau  states  that  he  wants  to  see  the  Oneida  Community 
wiped  out,  and  to  that  end  he  encloses  an  appeal. 

The  appeal  was  handed  to  the  prisoner  and  identified  by 
him.  "  I  think  that  I  issued  it  about  that  time,"  said  he. 
"That  is  the  way  I  felt  about  it:  If  I  had  any  money  or 
friends  I  should  have  them  cleaned  out,  sure.  I  recognize 
it  as  my  work.  It  was  like  a  retaliation  for  living  at  that 
hole." 

The  Prisoner — Some  of  the  New  York  papers  at  that 
time  sustained  that  appeal  by  editorial  comments.  I  am 
very  glad  to  say  the  Oneida  Community  is  wiped  out  now 
and  has  been  for  two  or  three  years.  I  was  a  virtuous  man 
all  the  time  I  was  there. 
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The  last  letter  was  dated  from  the  Cook  County  Jail,  a 
circumstance  which  was  explained  by  the  prisoner  by  say- 
ing: "I  had  been  arrested  by  an  infernal  little  whelp  for 
$20.  I  was  on  theology  and  law  together  at  that  time  and 
did  not  attend  to  my  business.  The  District  Attorney 
released  me.     That  is  all  there  is  to  that." 

The  prisoner  was  again  led  to  the  witness-stand,  where 
he  took  his  seat  and  submitted  to  an  examination  by  Mr. 
Scoville,  as  follows: 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  your  earliest  recollections  of  your 
mother,  if  you  recollect  her  at  all?  A.  Mother  died  when 
I  was  about  seven  years  old  ;  I  do  not  recollect  anything 
special  about  her;  I  have  always  felt  that  I  never  had  a 
mother. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  her  appearance?  A.  I  recollect 
nothing  about  her  at  all,  except  she  was  an  invalid  and  con- 
fined to  her  bed  ;  that  is  the  only  recollection  I  have  of  her  ; 
it  was  probably  during  her  last  illness. 

Q.  After  her  death  where  did  you  live?  A.  At  Free- 
jK)rt,  with  my  father. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  removing  to  Ulao,  Wis.  ?  A.  Yes, 
about  a  year  or  two  after  my  mother's  death. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  your  father  married  the  second 
time?     A.   Very  distinctly. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Freeport  then  ?  A.  Yes,  I  was  living 
with  him  ;  he  was  agent  at  Freeport  for  what  is  now  the 
Northwestern  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  your  sister  (Mrs.  Scoville)  was 
parried?     A.  Very  distinctly. 

Q.    Were  you  there  then?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  year  it  was?  A.  My  sister  was 
married   in   January,  1853,  and  my  father  was  married  in 
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September,  1853;  I  think  I  went  to  live  with  you  some 
time  during  the  spring  after  you  were  married. 

Q.  Where?     A.  In  Chicago. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there?  A.  I  boarded  at  your  house, 
and  did  chores  and  went  to  school ;  I  was  twelve  years  old 
then ;  I  went  to  a  private  school ;  after  several  months  I 
went  back  to  Freeport,  and  lived  with  my  father;  he  was 
married  in  September ;  I  know  that  I  was  very  indignant 
at  his  going  off  to  get  married  without  consultation  with 
me;  I  was  so  indignant  that  I  got  on  the  cars  that  night, 
and  went  back  to  your  house  in  a  great  state  of  wrath ;  my 
father  started  in  the  afternoon  for  New  York ;  he  wTent  to 
Cazenovia  to  get  married ;  his  wife  had  formerly  lived  at 
Freeport,  where  she  was  in  business  as  a  milliner;  she  had 
gone  to  New  York  on  a  visit,  and  my  father  went  off  in  the 
afternoon  without  consultation  with  me;  he  left  word  at  the 
office  that  he  had  gone  off  to  get  married,  and  I  was  very 
indignant  about  it;  I  thought  it  a  very  strange  way  of 
doing  business. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Freeport  when  he  returned  with  his 
wife?  A.  Yes;  I  think  I  was.  (Correcting  himself.) 
No;  I  think  I  was  at  your  house;  the  night  that  I  left 
Freeport,  when  my  father  went  to  get  married,  I  had  not 
a  cent  of  money,  but  I  told  them  on  the  railroad  who  I  was, 
and  they  allowed  me  to  pass  to  Chicago. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  now  how  long  you  attended  school 
from  your  mother's  death  till  your  father's  second  marriage? 
A.  That  was  all  I  did  at  Freeport  after  I  got  old  enough ; 
I  think  I  attended  school  every  winter  from  the  time  I  was 
seven  till  the  time  I  was  twelve. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  your  father  married  the 
second  wife?     A.  I  was  twelve  years  old. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  attend  school  after  that  before  yon 
wont  to  Bell's  Commercial  College?  A.  I  don't  think  I 
attended  school  at  all  ;  my  impression  is  that  I  was  writing 
in  my  father's  office  for  a  year  or  two;  I  think  I  got  un- 
easy at  that,  and  wanted  to  get  an  education  ;  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  to  Chicago  and  attend  Bell's  college  ;  that 
was  when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old  ;  my  father  was 
always  opposed  to  my  getting  an  education  ;  he  thought 
the  great  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  save  my  soul,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  save  my  soul  was  to  go  to  the  Oneida 
Community;  that  was  his  theory;  the  only  way  to  save  my 
soul  or  his  was  to  go  into  that  stinking  Oneida  Commu- 
nity ;  it  makes  me  mad  to  think  of  it;  the  greatest  outrage 
ever  perpetrated  on  a  boy  was  the  act  of  my  father  in  run- 
ning me  into  that ;  I  have  never  been  able  to  forget  it  from 
that  day  to  this;  I  would  have  gone  to  school  and  college 
and  to  a  law  school  if  my  father  had  been  out  of  the  way. 

The  prisoner  had  commenced  giving  his  testimony  in  a 
rapid,  nervous  manner;  but  when  he  began  to  speak  of  his 
father  and  of  the  Oneida  Community,  he  became  more 
rapid,  nervous  and  excised,  and  occasionally  pounded  the 
railing  before  him  with  his  fist. 

Q.  When  did  this  idea  come  to  you  of  going  to  the 
Oneida  Community?  A.  I  drank  it  in  right  from  my 
mother's  womb,  not  actually,  but  spiritually;  my  mother 
was  dead,  and  my  father  was  both  father  and  mother  t  > 
me;  I  drank  in  the  fanaticism  under  his  influence  at  Free- 
port;  he  used  to  talk  it  by  day  and  by  night;  to  sleep  over 
it,  to  dream  over  it;  he  could  not  see  any  way  to  save  his 
soul  or  mine  except  by  getting  into  the  Oneida  Community. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  attend  Bell'fl  (  oinmercial  ( ollege? 
A.  One  winter  j  then   I   went  back  to  Freeport,  and  went 
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to  work  in  my  father's  office ;  he  was  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  and  recorded  all  the  deeds  in  the  county. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  there?  A.  I  worked  there 
until  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  get  an  education, 
against  my  father's  will;  all  that  time  I  was  fighting  my 
father,  because  he  was  opposed  to  me  getting  an  education  ; 
he  was  so  thoroughly  bedeviled  by  Noyes  and  the  Oneida 
Community,  that  he  could  see  nothing  outside  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  him  about  your  going  oif?  A.  Yes, 
and  we  had  a  terrible  noise  about  it;  I  wanted  an  educa- 
tion, and  he  thought  that  his  duty  was  to  save  my  soul; 
he  was  all  the  time  upon  my  soul. 

Q.  What  argument  did  he  use  in  regard  to  saving  your 
soul  ?  A.  He  said  that  if  I  got  to  be  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived,  and  was  not  saved,  it  would  count  for 
naught  in  the  end;  and  he  was  correct  in  that;  that  was 
his  way  of  saving  my  soul. 

Q.  How?  A.  Running  me  into  the  Oneida  Community 
as  he  did,  and  keeping  me  there  a  slave,  practically,  for 
seven  years ;  there  is  the  greatest  sympathy  between  that 
Community  and  Mormonism,  and, I  hope  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  wipe  out  Mormonism,  now  that  the 
Oneida  Community  is  gone. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Ann  Arbor  to  school  ?  A.  Yes, 
in  September,  1859,  when  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age;  I 
went  there  contrary  to  my  father's  advice;  I  remember 
distinctly  that  I  got  $60  from  him  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon to  go  with,  and,  hit  or  miss,  I  was  determined  to  go; 
he  did  everything  he  could  to  prevent  my  going;  but  as 
my  guardian  (pronouncing  it  "  gardeen  ")  he  had  control 
of  $1,000  which  my  grandfather  left  me,  and  he  gave  me 
$60  to  go  to  Ann  Arbor ;  as  soon  as  I  got  there  he  began 
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to  fire  letters  at  me;  he  used  to  write  me  two  or  three  let- 
ters a  week,  eaeh  of  them  three  or  four  pages  long,  telling  me 
about  Noyes  and  the  Community,  and  that  edueation  would 
not  be  any  good  for  me,  if  I  did  not  go  to  the  Saviour ; 
I  drank  it  all  right  in  ;  it  was  the  first  religion  that  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  works  of  the  Oneida  Community 
with  you  at  Ann  Arbor?  A.  Yes,  my  father  sent  me  all 
the  Community  works. 

Q.  What  were  they?  A.  A  book  ealled  The  Berean, 
written  and  published  by  Noyes;  another  book  ealled  The 
Bible  Argument,  in  which  they  advocated  their  social  theory  ; 
and  a  paper  called  The  Circular ;  father  sent  it  to  me  reg- 
ularly every  week  ;  he  dosed  me  with  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  with  your  studies  at  Ann  Arbor? 
A.  Yes,  I  went  on  with  my  studies,  and  I  kept  reading 
these  Oneida  Community  books  up  to  twelve  or  one  o'clock 
at  night;  there  is  where  I  ruined  my  eyes,  and  they  have 
been  weak  from  that  time  to  this. 

Q.  AY  hat  was  the  result  of  your  studying  there?  A. 
The  result  was  that  I  went  to  the  Oneida  Community;  I 
left  Ann  Arbor  in  June,  1860;  there  was  a  man  named 
John  Lord,  a  silk  agent;  he  left  Ann  Arbor  and  met  me 
at  Niagara  Falls;  we  were  there  a  few  hours,  and  went  to 
Oneida  that  night. 

Q.  You  met  him  by  appointment?  A.  Yes,  it  was  all 
fixed;   he  had  been  a  member  from  his  boyhood. 

Q.  Did  you  go  direct  to  the  Community?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  in  your  money?  A.  I  should  say 
in  a  tew  months  after  I  went  there;  my  father  sent  $1XK) 
which  he  had  held  as  my  guardian  ;  he  sent  a  draft  to  the 
Community;  and  that  is  the  way  they  got  hold  of  it. 

Q.    You   say    that    your    lather    was    to   blame   for   your 
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going  to  the  Community;  how  so?  A.  If  my  father  had 
been  out  of  the  way,  I  never  would  have  gotten  under  the 
fanaticism. 

Q.  What  was  the  fanaticism  ?  A.  I  look  upon  the  whole 
thing  as  the  most  distressing  fanaticism  ever  concocted  by 
the  brain  of  man ;  .  .  .  I  was  practically  a  Shaker  all  the 
time  I  was  there ;  they  held  the  theory  that  if  a  man  left 
the  Community,  he  would  be  damned;  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  was  in  hell  anyway,  and  resolved  to  go,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  went  clandestinely. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  that  you  would  be  damned  if  you 
left  the  Community?  A.  More  than  I  do  that  I  am  alive; 
I  had  that  belief  all  the  time  that  I  was  there,  and  after  I 
left  the  Community  I  was  haunted  by  that  old  Noyes  and 
his  stinking  fanaticism  ;  it  had  such  an  influence  on  me 
that  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from  going  back ;  so  you 
may  know  the  spiritual  pressure  upon  me;  I  felt  haunted 
and  depressed  for  fear  that  I  had  lost  my  eternal  salvation 
by  leaving  the  Community ;  after  I  went  to  New  York  I 
got  acquainted  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  joined  Beecher's  church,  and  came  gradually  under 
new  influences ;  my  mind  was  awakened  to  the  fanaticism 
of  that  hole,  and  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes  ;  that  is  the 
way  I  got  out  of  that  place. 

Q.  Did  Noyes  have  the  theory  of  inspiration  ?  A.  Most 
decidedly;  he  claimed  that  his  Community  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  ;  that  he  was  God's 
partner,  and  that  there  was  no  way  to  be  saved  except 
through  him;  he  thought  that  he  was  a  greater  man  than 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  it?  A.  I  believed  it  decidedly  at 
that  timej  and  therein  came  his  power  over  those  people — 
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by  the  infusion  of  the  idea  that  there  was  one  God  and 
Roves  was  his  partner. 

Q.  To  come  back  to  your  boyhood  ;  was  there  a  river 
near  Freeport?  A.  There  was  a  little  stream  in  which  the 
boys  used  to  go  swimming;  I  don't  recollect  whether  I 
went;  very  likely. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  getting  a  blow  on  your  head  when 
a  boy?     A.   Yes,  I  have  the  scar  now. 

Q.  State  how  that  happened  ?  A.  I  was  going  up  the 
street  when  a  little  fellow  struck  me  on  the  head  with  a 
stone;  I  thought  I  was  dead,  and  made  a  noise  about  it; 
I  have  a  scar  on  my  head  in  which  I  can  put  my  little 
finger  about  half  an  inch. 

Q.  Did  any  other  person  besides  your  father  exercise 
over  you  the  care  of  a  guardian  ?  A.  No,  sir.  He  had 
full  charge  of  me. 

Q.  Did  you  have  counsel  or  advice  from  any  person 
else?  A.  No,  sir;  my  stepmother  and  I  never  got  along 
well  together;  she  never  cared  much  for  me,  and  I  never 
cared  much  for  her. 

Q.  When  do  you  first  remember  your  father's  peculiar- 
ities about  religion  ?  A.  I  remember  as  a  boy  he  used 
to  think  it  wicked  to  go  to  church  and  Sunday  school ;  he 
thought  he  was  so  holy  and  good  that  it  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  Did  he  think  that  of  you?  A.  I  presume  so;  I  re- 
member distinctly  that  I  used  to  go  to  Methodist  and 
Ptesbyteriau  churches,  being  naturally  of  a  religious  turn; 
he  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary,  and  he  wanted  to  run 
me  right  into  the  Community. 

Q.  Did  he  have  iamilv  prayers?  A.  Ro ;  he  used  to 
think  it  wicked  to  pray  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Q.    What  did    he  substitute   tor  it,  then  ?      A.    When  we 
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took  a  meal  we  would  gather  round  the  table  and  he  would 
say,  "  I  confess  Jesus  Christ  in  this  food  ;  I  thank  God  for 
John  H.  Noyes  and  the  Oneida  Community,"  making 
Noyes  a  substitute  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is  the 
short  of  it 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  his  expressions  of  faith  in 
Christ?  A.  He  was  religious — nothing  else;  he  used  to  do 
his  work  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way ;  the  rest  of  the  time 
his  mind  was  on  religion  and  the  Community ;  he  used  to 
dream  over  it  day  and  night. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything  about  joining 
the  Community  ?  A.  Oh,  yes ;  he  was  anxious  to  go  there ; 
he  would  have  gone  there  except  for  his  wife ;  my  mother 
would  not  allow  her  daughter  to  go  there,  and  that  rather 
offended  old  Noyes,  and  he  would  not  allow  my  father  to 
come. 

Q.   His  wife  would  not  go  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Was  that  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  between  them? 
A.  Very  decidedly;  they  were  at  loggerheads  all  the  time, 
for  my  father's  heart  was  in  the  Community  for  twenty-five 
years  and  his  body  was  in  Freeport. 

Q.  Had  your  father  any  peculiar  ideas  about  healing  dis- 
eases? A.  Oh,  yes;  he  was  cranky,  terribly  cranky  upon 
that. 

Q.  What  makes  you  call  him  a  crank  ?  A.  That  is  a 
short  way  to  say  that  a  man  is  very  badly  insane. 

Q,.  What  was  there  about  his  ideas  or  conduct  that  was 
peculiar?  A.  He  used  to  say  that  he  was  in  such  perfect 
accord  with  the  Saviour  and  the  Deity,  through  faith  aud 
through  the  Oneida  Community,  that  diseases  were  some- 
thing entirely  irrelevant  to  health  spiritual,  and  that  if  a 
man  was  sick  it  was  because  the  devil  had  got  the  start  of 
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him,  and  he  prepared  to  resist  the  devil  by  Jesus  Christ; 
if  a  member  of  his  family  was  sick  he  would  go  to  the  bed 
to  excommunicate  the  devil  by  talk,  prayer  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  do  it?  A.  I  think  I  can  re- 
call the  cases  stated  by  Mr.  North. 

Q.  How,  in  reference  to  your  father's  conduct,  did  he 
put  those  ideas  in  use  in  practical  life?  A.  Oh  !  yes  ;  he 
believed  with  the  Oneida  Community  in  making  every- 
thing common — common  property;  that  is  their  doctrine ; 
if  a  man  goes  there  with  §10,000  he  is  not  counted  any 
better  than  a  man  with  ten  cents;  money  does  not  count 
anything  at  all  there. 

Q.  Did  your  father  carry  out  those  notions  of  his  ? 
A.  I  think  in  1859  he  bought  a  farm  in  Freeport  and  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  branch  community  at  Freeport,  and  he 
wrote  to  Xoyes,  and  Xoyes  and  Burt  went  out  there  to  see 
the  propriety  of  establishing  a  branch  community  on  my 
father's  farm. 

Q.  How  was  your  father  as  to  sincerity?  A.  He  was 
a  very  conscientious  man  and  a  very  honest  man. 

Q.  As  to  intensity  of  belief  or  conception  ?  A.  He  was 
very  intense  ;  he  could  not  bear  any  adverse  talk  about  the 
Community. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  controversy  with  him  on  that 
subject?  A.  I  did  prior  to  my  becoming  religious;  1  do 
not  think  I  had  religious  sensibility  until  I  was  about 
seventeen  and  a  half;  I  went  to  Ann  Arbor  when  I  was 
eighteen;  prior  to  that  I  used  to  think  lie  was  crazy  ;  I  did 
not  believe  in  his  religion  or  any  religion  prior  to  my  eon- 
wrsion — kk  conversion  "  is  the  word  they  used  ;  that  conver- 
sion was  some  time  in  1859  ;  prior  to  that  Iliad  been 
rather  worldly,  like  most  boys  of  my  age. 
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Q.  When  did  that  conversion  culminate?  A.  I  was 
gradually  lending  myself  to  my  father's  spirit,  and  under 
the  influence  of  that  spirit  I  got  into  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  adopt  your  father's  belief  as  to  healing 
diseases  by  the  effect  of  faith?  A.  I  did  somewhat;  I  re- 
member some  of  the  time  when  I  was  in  Oneida  I  was 
sick  and  had  a  headache ;  I  used  to  say  to  the  devil,  "  Go 
away  from  me,  old  devil." 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  in  fun?  A.  Dead  earnest;  you 
may  be  sure  of  that ;  dead  earnest ;  many  people  do  not 
believe,  in  doctors;  they  (referring  to  the  Oneida  Com- 
munists) say  a  man  is  sick  because  he  is  possessed  of  the 
devil,  and  that  if  they  excommunicate  the  devil  the  man 
will  be  restored  to  health. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  that?     A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  over  that  idea  ?  A.  By  the  time 
I  got  my  eyes  open  from  the  other  ideas ;  when  I  got  under 
the  influence  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  Beecher's  Church  ;  Beecher  was  supposed  to  be  a  vir- 
tuous man  at  that  time ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
him  now,  except  what  I  said  the  other  day. 

At  this  point  a  recess  was  taken,  after  which  the  prisoner 
resumed  the  stand;  he  related  how  he  had  left  the  Com- 
munity in  1865  and  gone  to  New  York,  where  he  had  paid 
$5  a  week  for  a  room  over  a  bakery;  he  had  got  thoroughly 
disgusted  living  in  Oneida;  he  made  up  his  mind  he  was 
in  hell  and  that  if  he  ever  got  in  another  place  he  would 
have  a  respite;  he  had  gradually  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  whole  business — social,  spiritual  and  everything  else; 
he  went  to  New  York  intending  to  establish  a  great  theo- 
cratic paper;  the  letters  which  had  been  read  indicated  the 
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condition  of  his  mind  very  well ;  he  consulted  with  printers 
and  editors  and  reporters  and  these  kind  of  people,  and 
they  had  discouraged  him  ;  he  proposed  to  call  the  paper 
The  Theocrat,  and  one  of  those  wise  newspaper  fellows 
thought  that  that  was  enough  to  damage  the  paper;  so  he 
gradually  abandoned  the  idea  ;  in  August  of  the  same  year 
he  went  back  to  the  Community  ;  he  was  haunted  day  and 
night  by  the  idea  that  perhaps  he  had  missed  his  eternal 
salvation;  he  could  not  get  any  relief,  and  he  went  back  to 
the  Community. 

Q.  Did  you  get  relief  there?  A.  Yes,  I  could  not  get 
it  any  other  way. 

The  prisoner  went  on  to  relate,  in  reply  to  questions  by 
Mr.  Scoville,  how  he  came  to  be  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He 
said  that  he  read  law  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  R.  Reynolds,  in  Milwaukee,  and  that  then  Mr. 
Reynolds  told  him  to  go  and  see  Charlie  Reed,  the  District 
Attorney  of  Chicago;  he  went  to  see  Reed,  who  took  up  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  began  to  write  something  like  this: 

We  hereby  certify  that  Charles  J.  Guiteau  has  been  ex- 
amined by  us,  and  we  consider  him  qualified  to  practise  law 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Then  Reed  said  to  him  : — "Take  this  paper  to  Judge 
Williams,  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court,  and  you  will  be 
admitted  on  your  getting  a  certificate  of  good  moral  char- 
acter." He  went  to  Judge  Williams,  who  signed  the  paper 
as  a  matter  of  course.  "That  is  the  way,"  added  the  pris- 
oner, "  that  I  was  admitted  to  practice;  I  made  §3,000  the 
first  year  in  Chicago,  and  $2,000  the  second  year." 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Reed  ask  you  any  questions?  A.  He  asked 
three  or  four  questions  and  I  think  I  answered  all  of  them; 
possibly  I  may  have  missed  one. 
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Q..  When  you  then  opened  your  law  office  in  Chicago* 
what  did  you  do?  A.  J  went  around  among  business  men 
— high-toned  business  men — and  I  got  business  from  first- 
class  merchants;  I  would  go  up  to  a  man  and  show  him 
my  card  and  references  (I  had  always  good  references),  and 
that  is  the  way  that  I  got  business — on  my  references  and 
my  appearance  (laughter);  if  a  merchant  said  to  me,  "Call 
in  again  and  I  will  look  up  my  accounts/'  I  would  follow 
that  man  right  up  until  I  actually  got  his  business;  that  is 
the  way  I  got  business  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  prisoner  then  related  his  experiences  in  practising 
law  in  New  York  from  1871  to  1875,  and  said  that  if  he 
had  not  been  troubled  with  the  New  York  Herald  aud 
had  let  theology  alone  he  would  have  done  well ;  he  made 
$1,500  there  the  first  year  and  $2,500  the  second  year; 
then  he  had  that  trouble  with  the  Herald  and  had  got 
run  down  and  demoralized  ;  he  had  gone  to  a  hotel  one 
rainy  night  and  had  been  arrested  by  an  impudent  detective 
who  took  him  to  the  police  station  ;  he  was  in  the  Tombs 
about  thirty  days  at  that  time,  when  Mr.  Scoville  went  to 
District  Attorney  Phelps  and  got  him  off;  he  felt  im- 
mensely relieved  at  getting  out  of  that  terrible  place;  he 
was  five  days  in  Jefferson  Market  and  thirty  days  in  the 
Tombs,  and  he  was  during  that  time  deserted  by  all  his 
supposed  friends — lawyers  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  their  desertion  of  him  ;  that  was  the  unhap- 
piest  streak  of  luck  he  had  ever  struck  in  his  life;  at  Jeffer- 
son Market  he  was  put  in  a  miserable  dark  hole  with  three 
or  four  of  the  lowest  class  of  New  York  bummers — fellows 
whom  it  would  make  one  sick  to  look  at;  he  thought  that 
the  keeper  did  it  out  of  spite  because  he  was  a  decent  and 
well-dressed  man  ;  after  he  was  released  from  the  Tombs  he 
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went  and  got  some  articles  of  attire  and  put  himself  for 
two  hours  in  a  bath-tub  of  boiling  hot  wTater. 

A  day  or  two  after  that  he  went  to  Chicago  and  opened 
a  law  office  and  did  well ;  he  always  could  do  well  at  the 
law  business  if  he  stuck  to  it;  that  was  about  the  1st  of 
February,  1875,  and  he  settled  right  down  at  the  law  busi- 
ness and  did  well  until  the  following  September;  then  he 
got  the  idea  into  his  head  of  getting  hold  of  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean,  and  he  went  to  wrestling  with  that  idea  for 
two  or  three  months ;  the  stock  of  the  Inter-Ocean  was  very 
low  at  that  time;  the  proprietors  had  sunk  all  the  money 
they  could  raise  ;  he  presumed  that  the  paper  had  then  cost 
them  about  8200,000  or  8300,000,  and  he  thought  that  the 
proprietors  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  for  $75,000;  he 
consulted  some  of  his  wealthy  friends  (or  supposed  friends), 
but  they  thought  it  was  not  advisable  to  go  into  the  news- 
paper business  then  ;  after  exhausting  himself  three  or  four 
months  on  that  he  gave  it  up. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  exhausting  yourself?  A.  I 
stuck  to  it,  as  I  always  do  to  an  idea,  until  I  got  exhausted 
physically,  morally  and  financially  ;  I  had  used  my  friends 
as  tar  a-  1  could,  and  had  to  go  to  work  to  make  a  new 
start  in  the  law  business  in  Chicago. 

Q.  What  was  your  idea  in  buying  the  Inter-Ocean f 
A.  I  proposed  to  make  it  the  great  newspaper  organ  of  the 
West;  I  proposed  to  put  into  it  the  advertising  patronage 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  republicanism  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley and  the  enterprise  and  snap  of  James  Gordon  Bennett; 
J  suggested  it  to  some  first-class  newspaper  men  and  they 
said  that  it  was  a  brilliant  idea  and  they  thought  it  feas- 
ible;  it'  I  had  got  hold  of  the  money  it  would  have  been 
feasible. 

.1 
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Q.  How  much  money  did  you  want  ?  A.  I  believe  that 
$75,000  would  have  bought  up  the  whole  concern ;  I  con- 
sulted several  parties  about  it,  and  they  all  thought  it  a 
grand  scheme,  but  would  not  put  money  into  it,  and  so  it 
fell  through ;  among  others  I  applied  to  Mr.  Adams,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Freeport,  supposed 
to  be  worth  $500,000. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  him  any  inducements?  A.  Yes,  I 
told  him  I  would  make  him  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  he 
said  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  Governor;  he  had  been 
State  Senator  and  was  a  man  of  reputation  and  character, 
but  he  did  not  pan  out  very  well  after  my  interview  with 
him. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  not  panning  out?  A.  He 
did  not  have  any  political  aspirations;  I  wanted  to  get  hold 
of  those  fellows  who  had  both  aspirations  and  money ;  they 
were  the  kind  of  fellows  to  help  me;  Adams  did  not  have 
political  aspirations;  he  did  not  seem  to  care  anything  about 
being  governor ;  he  was  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  old,  and 
he  preferred  his  old  simple  way  of  living,  and  did  not  care 
to  go  into  politics;  I  also  consulted  my  old  friend,  Charlie 
Reed,  on  the  subject;  I  believe  that  he  put  $25  into  it, 
which  he  has  not  got  back  yet  (laughing);  I  went  to  theol- 
ogy after  that,  and  that  was  \v7orse  than  the  newspaper 
business. 

Q.  Did  you  have,  at  any  time,  an  idea  of  publishing  the 
New  York  Herald  simultaneously  in  Chicago?  A.  That 
was  part  of  the  Inter- Ocean  scheme;  Mr.  Nixon  was  then 
proprietor  of  the  Inter-Ocean,  and  my  idea  was,  in  starting 
the  new  concern,  that  Nixon  was  to  be  the  manager  and 
financier,  and  I  was  to  be  the  editor;  I  gave  him  some 
ideas  about  duplicating  the  despatches  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  which,  I  notice  since,  he  has  realized. 
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Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  for  securing  a  building  to 
carrv  on  the  new  paper?  A.  Yes,  I  went  to  look  at  a 
building  on  Fifth  fcvenue,  which  I  thought  would  be  a  good 
one;  I  inquired  who  owned  it,  what  it  could  be  rented 
for,  etc. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  obtain  printing  presses? 
A.  Yes,  I  consulted  with  Hoe's  agent  at  Chicago. 

Q.  How  many  presses  did  you  arrange  for?  A.  I  can- 
not recollect  the  details;  I  went  through  all  that  business 
and  worked  it  out  in  detail  in  my  own  mind;  I  went 
around  among  newspaper  men,  pressmen,  etc. 

Q.  Did  you  arrange  for  telegraph  despatches?  A.  I 
consulted  the  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  and  also  the  manager  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Telegraph  Company.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  was  just 
starting  at  that  time,  and  its  manager  was  an  active  young 
fellow  wha  wanted  to  get  business.  I  said  that  I  proposed 
to  duplicate  the  New  York  Herald  despatches,  and  he 
thought  it  an  immense  thine — and  so  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  plan  in  your  mind  for  obtaining 
the  Herald  despatches?  A.  I  wrote  to  James  Gordon 
Bennett  at  the  time.  I  got  no  answer,  and  I  believe  he 
was  then  in  Europe. 

Q.  What  inducements  did  you  hold  out  to  Mr.  Bennett 
to  furnish  the  despatches?  A.  Nothing  very  pressing ;  I 
think  I  told  him  that  if  he  helped  me  out  in  the  matter  I 
would  consider  the  Herald  suit  at  an  end. 

(,).  Did  you  consider  that  a  fair  equivalent?  A.  Yes, 
pecause  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  would  have  recovered 
|10,000  or  $15,000. 

Q.  After  you  gave  up  the  newspaper  enterprise  in  Chi- 
cago what  did  you   next  do?      A.   That   brought   me  down 
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to  the  winter  and  spring  of  1876;  I  tried  to  pick  up  law 
business  again,  which  I  had  neglected,  but  law  business 
was  scarce,  and  I  found  it  hard  to  get  any;  then  I  went 
out  to  your  place  in  Wisconsin;  I  worked  around  the 
house,  studied  theology  and  the  New  Testament,  read  the 
papers,  soaped  trees  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  your  soaping 
trees?  A.  Yes;  I  remember  my  sister  advising  me  to  go 
down  one  morning  and  soap  some  fruit  trees,  but  I  could 
not  tell  fruit  trees  from  other  trees;  I  am  not  a  horticul- 
turist or  farmer.    I  remember  her  laughing  at  the  time. 

In  October,  1876,  I  was  in  Chicago  during  the  Moody 
and  Sankey  meetings;  I  attended  prayer-meetings  and  ser- 
vices regularly  day  and  night  during  the  three  months  that 
Moody  was  there  from  October  to  January ;  during  all  that 
time  I  was  with  Moody  and  bore  an  active  part. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  was  an  usher, and  helped 
around  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  at  prayer-meetings?  A.  Yes,  fre- 
quently. 

Q.  To  what  particular  branch  or  subject  of  religion  was 
your  mind  directed  at  that  time?  A.  Some  time  in  No- 
vember, during  the  Moody  work,  I  heard  Dr.  Kittredge, 
of  Chicago,  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  say 
in  reference  to  the  text,  "  If  I  will  that  he  (meaning  John) 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?" — "Brethren,  I 
have  to  confess,  as  a  man  of  God,  that  I  do  not  know  what 
that  means;"  at  that  time  there  was  considerable  expecta- 
tion in  the  public  mind  that  the  Saviour  might  soon  ap- 
pear, and  that  idea  has  pervaded  people's  minds  ever  since; 
that  set  my  brain  awhirling,  and  I  began  to  investigate  it; 
I  went  to  work  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  and  I  dug 
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out  my  lecture  on  the  second  coming;  as  the  result  of  that 
investigation  I  went  to  work  and  wrote  my  lecture;  the 
idea  of  that  lecture  is  briefly  this: — That  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  occurred  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
clouds  directly  over  Jerusalem  ;  that  it  was  an  event  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
the  outward  sign  of  His  coming;  I  hold  that  for  all  these 
eighteen  centuries  the  churches  have  all  been  in  error  in 
supposing  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  be  in  the  future; 
that  is  the  proposition  on  which  my  lecture  was  written, 
and  that  was  the  result  of  three  or  four  years'  investigation 
on  that  subject. 

The  witness  then  went  on  to  relate  his  various  failures 
in  delivering  his  lecture  in  Chicago,  Evanstown,  Racine, 
Kalamazoo,  Ann  Arbor,  Detroit,  Ypsilanti,  Toledo,  Cleve- 
land, Buffalo,  Washington,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany, 
Troy  and  elsewhere.  He  frequently  laughed  as  he  re- 
peated some  of  the  huntorous  incidents  of  his  failures;  the 
various  times  that  he  was  put  off  railroad  cars  for  not  pay- 
ing his  fare,  and  arrested  for  not  paying  his  board-bills. 
At  other  times  he  grew  excited  in  the  assertion  that  in  all 
that  he  did  he  was,  like  St.  Paul,  engaged  in  the  service 
of  God,  and  that  God  was  therefore  responsible  for  his 
board-bills.  On  this  latter  point  he  said  : — I  did  not  give 
up  lecturing  because  of  my  repeated  failures;  I  stuck  to  my 
work  ;  my  idea  was  that,  as  I  was  working  for  the  Lord  I 
would  do  my  duty  and  let  Hi  in  take  care  of  mo  as  He  felt 
disposed;  I  went  into  that  whole  business  to  serve  the 
Lord,  not  to  make  money  :  success  or  failure  was  nothing 
to  me;  1  considered  that  the  Lord's  affair;  my  duty  was  to 
continue  with  my  work  ;  Paul  had  no  success,  because  he 
had  new  idea- on  theology  ;  I  kept  thinking  of  Paul  all  the 
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time  and  how  he  stuck  to  his  theology  all  the  time;  on  my 
way  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  I  avoided  the  conduc- 
tor who  had  ordered  me  to  get  off  at  the  Relay  House,  and 
so  managed  to  get  on  to  Washington. 

The  strangest  thing  about  it  was  that  after  I  had  changed 
my  seat,  a  man  came  along  to  me  and  said,  "  My  friend, 
are  you  going  to  Washington?"  I  said,  "  Yes;"  he  said, 
"  Would  you  like  a  good  boarding-house?"  I  said,  "  Yes," 
and  he  said  he  could  take  me  to  one ;  now  I  had  been  pray- 
ing that  I  could  get  a  boarding-house,  as  I  did  not  want  to 
go  to  a  hotel,  and  I  had  no  sooner  got  the  prayer  out  than 
this  man  came  along,  and  was  just  as  free  and  easy  with 
me  as  if  he  had  known  me  twenty  years;  now,  that  I  call 
providence ;  I  have  had  hundreds  of  that  kind  of  experi- 
ences where  the  Lord,  in  direct  answer  to  prayer,  has  be- 
friended me. 

While  the  prisoner  was  giving  his  testimony  he  was 
watched  most  attentively  by  all  the  medical  experts  present, 
and  with  great  curiosity  and  interest  by  every  person  in  the 
crowded  court-room.  At  times  he  showed  his  exhaustion 
by  a  lowering  of  his  voice,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
one  of  these  signs  that,  some  ten  minutes  before  the  usual 
time  of  adjournment,  the  Court,  at  the  instance  of  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  adjourned. 

The  examination  of  Guiteau  was  continued  on  the  30th 
day  of  November  without  marked  sensation.  The  hus- 
band of  Guiteau's  "  ex-wife"  was  prominently  in  the  fore- 
ground. She  has  not  been  present  as  yet.  Among  others 
\vTere  noticed  Comptroller  Knox,  Congressmen  Berry  and 
Van  Aernam,  Expert  Godding,  of  St.  Elizabeth  Asylum, 
and  other  prominent  people.  The  experts  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 
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That  part  of  Guiteau's  story  to-day,  bearing  on  the 
political  phases  of  his  crime,  attracted  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. On  two  or  three  occasions  the  prisoner  roused  him- 
self to  a  frenzy,  but  most  of  the  time  he  showed  a  nervons 
sort  of  imbecility,  which  appears  to  be  growing  upon  him 
recently. 

In  answer  to  questions  of  Mr.  Scoville,  Guiteau  said  that 
the  Oneida  Community  believed  in  inspiration.  They  be- 
lieved that  Noyes  was  inspired  of  God  and  that  the  Com- 
munity was  the  kingdom  of  God.  Witness  believed  that 
the  Deity  could  inspire  him  to  do  certain  acts,  just  as  He 
could  the  Apostle  Paul.  Guiteau  was  questioned  about 
some  minor  matters  and  finally  said  :  "  I  had  better  go  on 
and  talk  about  my  experience  in  Boston  four  years  ago  and 
where  we  left  off  last  night.  I  want  to  give  a  clear  and 
graphic  account  of  my  career  for  four  years.  It  takes  in 
theology  and  politics  and  the  cause  for  which  I  am  now 
under  trial."  He  then  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  his 
lecturing  tours  through  the  country.  In  February,  1878, 
he  tried  to  lecture  in  Boston  against  Ingersoll.  He  found, 
however,  people  were  very  ready  to  pay  fifty  cents  to  hear 
that  there  was  no  hell,  but  wouldn't  pay  a  cent  to  hear  that 
there  was  a  hell.  The  witness  went  on  to  tell  how  he  went 
about  the  country  lecturing  and  meeting  with  no  success ; 
how  in  August,  1878,  he  went  to  Milwaukee  and  failed  as 
a  lawyer  and  how  he  drifted  back  to  Boston  and  published 
his  book,  "Truth/'  which  fell  flat. 

"That  brings  us  down  to  January  1,  1880, M  continued 
the  witness.  "  I  had  no  money,  but  got  on  the  best  way  I 
OOuld,  and  made  up  my  mind  1  would  go  into  politics."  (At 
the  word  "politics"  the  audience,  who  had  been  listening 
in    a    li*rles*    way,    booame    suddenly    silent    and    paid    r.hp 
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strictest  attention  as  the  prisoner  rapidly  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  gesticulation  related  his  subsequent  history.)  "I 
had  a  great  interest  in  General  Grant's  nomination.  The 
Chicago  Convention  came  on,  and  I  watched  the  proceedings 
with  great  interest.  Finally  General  Garfield  was  nominated. 
I  was  in  Boston  at  the  time,  but  decided  that  I  would  go 
to  New  York  and  offer  my  services  to  the  national  com- 
mittee and  take  an  active  part  in  the  election  of  General 
Garfield."  Guiteau  left  Boston  in  June.  He  called  at 
General  Arthur's  house,  but  failed  to  see  him.  Then  he 
went  to  Plough keepsie,  and  in  spite  of  his  advertisements  no 
one  came  to  hear  him.  Then  he  went  to  Saratoga  with  the 
same  result,  and  then  returned  to  the  Republican  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  to  offer  his  services.  He  only  had  one 
assignment  to  speak;  that  was  at  a  meeting  of  colored 
people.  He  didn't  speak  over  five  minutes,  as  he  didn't 
like  the  crowd.  He  consulted  with  Governor  Jewell,  Gen- 
eral Arthur  and  others.  They  were  very  friendly,  but  told 
him  they  must  have  men  of  big  reputation  like  Grant  and 
Conkling  to  do  the  speaking.  Witness  added  :  "I  was  on 
free  and  easy  terms  with  Arthur,  Jewell  and  the  rest  of 
them.  They  always  treated  me  delightfully.  Thought  I 
was  a  good  fellow  and  commended  my  zeal  for  the  cause." 
In  his  zeal  for  the  cause  he  had  his  speech  printed  and  sent 
it  to  prominent  men.  Witness  made  his  first  application 
for  office  soon  after  General  Garfield's  election.  He  related 
how  he  went  to  Washington  and  importuned  General  Gar- 
field and  Secretary  Blaine  for  the  Paris  Consulship,  until 
at  last  Mr.  Blaine  told  him  never  to  speak  to  him  again 
on  the  subject.  "They  never  told  me,"  he  said,  "that 
I  could  not  get  the  office.  But  so  far  as  getting  or  not 
getting  the   Paris  Consulship  or  any  other  office  it  had 
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nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  inspiration  n  (raising  his 
voice  and  speaking  excitedly,  as  he  thumped  the  railing 
in  front  of  him).  "That  was  purely  a  religious  necessity, 
done  under  Divine  pressure,  for  the  good  of  the  American 
people." 

Guiteau  said  he  gave  up  office-hunting  about  the  1st  of 
May.  Then  he  began  worrying  over  the  political  situation 
and  the  falling  out  of  Garfield  and  Conkling.  He  read 
the  papers,  thought  the  country  was  in  danger  and  that  the 
party  was  going  to  wreck.  He  wrote  letters  about  it  to  the 
President  and  got  no  answer.  "  I  kept  reading  the  papers 
and  kept  being  worried  and  perplexed  and  in  a  great  state 
of  mind  about  the  future  of  the  country.  I  think  that  that 
was  the  prevailing  idea  in  my  mind  after  I  saw  that  the 
President  and  General  Grant  and  this  kind  of  men  were 
wrestling  and  at  loggerheads.  I  saw  that  this  nation  was 
going  to  wreck"  (emphasizing  the  sentence  with  a  bang  on 
the  railii  g). 

Q.  Did  you  find  anything  to  confirm  that  opinion?  A. 
Yes,  the  papers  talked  a  good  deal  about  General  Garfield 
at  that  time.  The  newspaper  articles  confirmed  my  impres- 
sion about  what  I  saw  occurring  between  General  Garfield 
and  Mr.  Elaine. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  inspiration.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that?  State  when  it  first  came  to  your  mind  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  A.  Inspiration,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  where  a  man's  mind  is  taken  possession  of 
by — by — by  a  superior  power  and  where  he  acts  outside  of 
hifl  own  nature,  outside  of  himself. 

Q«  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  time  and  circum- 
stances when  this  inspiration  first  came  to  your  mind.  A. 
It  came  to  me  one   Wednesday  evening — the   Wednesday 
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that  Senators  Conkling  and  Piatt  resigned.  At  that  time 
there  was  great  excitement  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to 
the  resignation  and  I  felt  greatly  worried  about  it.  I 
retired  about  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  greatly  depressed 
in  mind  and  spirit  over  the  political  situation.  Before  I 
wrent  asleep  the  impression  came  on  my  mind  like  a  flash 
that  if  the  President  was  out  of  the  way  the  difficulty  would 
be  all  solved.  The  next  morning  I  had  the  same  impres- 
sion. I  kept  reading  the  papers  and  kept  my  mind  on  the 
idea  of  the  removal  of  the  President  This  impression  kept 
working  me  and  working  me  and  grinding  me  and  oppress- 
ing me  for  about  two  weeks.  All  that  time  I  was  horrified 
and  I  kept  throwing  off  the  idea  and  did  not  want  to  give 
it  any  attention  at  all — in  fact,  I  shook  it  off;  but  it  kept 
growing  on  me  and  growing  on  me  and  pressing  me  and 
grinding  me  until  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  my  mind  was  thor- 
oughly fixed  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  President's  removal 
and  as  to  the  divinity  of  the  inspiration.  [Excitedly.]  I 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  divinity  of  the  inspira- 
tion from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  present  moment.  I  felt 
just  as  confident  as  to  the  divinity  of  the  inspiration  then  as 
I  do  now. 

Q.  Why  did  it  occur  to  you  that  it  should  be  done  by 
yourself?  A.  I  stated  that  in  my  speech  published  in  all 
the  papers  on  the  15th  of  November.  [The  address  which 
lie  had  expected  to  make  to  the  Court.]  I  stated  there 
that  the  Lord  inspired  me  to  attempt  to  remove  the  Presi- 
dent in  preference  to  some  one  else  because  I  had  the  brains 
and  the  nerve  to  do  the  work  and  because  the  Lord  always 
employs  the  best  materials  to  do  His  works.  I  also  say  in 
that  speech  that  the  Lord  employed  me  because  He  wanted 
to  advertise   my  theological   book,  "  The  Truth,"  and   be- 
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cause  that  book  was  published  to  save  souls,  not  for  money, 
and  the  Lord  wishes  t<>  save  souls. 

Q.  After  the  idea  tool;  full  possession  of  your  mind, about 
the  first  of  June,  what  did  you  do  with  referenec  to  that 
subject?  A.  I  kept  praying  about  it,  and  praying  about  it, 
and  praying  about  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  your  prayer?  A.  The 
substance  of  my  prayer  was  that  if  it  was  not  the  Lord's 
will  that  I  should  remove  the  President  He  should  in  some 
way  by  His  providence,  interrupt  it.  That  is  always  the 
way  I  have  found  the  Lord.  When  I  feel  a  pressure  upon 
me  to  do  anything  and  when  I  feel  any  doubt  about  it,  I 
keep  praying  to  the  Deity  that  He  may  show  it  in  some  way 
if  I  am  wrong. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  information  from  the  Deity  as  to 
whether  you  were  right  or  wrong  in  answer  to  your  prayer  ? 
A.  Yes  (in  a  loud  voice  and  in  an  excited  manner);  I  never 
had  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  the 
divinity  of  the  act  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  it  to  the  great 
American  people  (with  a  bang  on  the  railing). 

Q.  Wherein  did  it  seem  to  you  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  American  people?  A.  To  unite  the  factions  of  the 
Republican  party,  which  were  then  in  a  most  bitter  and 
deplorable  state. 

After  a  recess  Guiteau  said  he  had  always  been  a  believer 
in  special  providences,  and  he  mentioned  what  he  termed 
four  distinct  instances  in  his  life  of  his  inspirations  by  the 
Deity.  lie  also  believed  in  the  special  protection  of  the 
Deity.  He  had  felt  all  through  his  trial  no  concern  what- 
ever. He  felt  that  the  Lord  and  the  government  would  take 
care  of  him.  "The  Lord,"  he  added  u  is  no  fool.  He  I 
the  bost  means  for  His  work,  and  he  has  provided  all  theso 
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guards,  the  Court  and  the  jury,  and  these  experts  to  do  His 
work  and  preserve  me."  Becoming  much  excited,  and 
striking  his  hand  repeatedly  upon  the  desk  in  front  of  him, 
Guiteau  shouted :  "  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  of  my  in- 
spiration to  remove  the  President.  I  staked  my  life  upon 
it,  and  if  I  had  not  believed  in  my  inspiration  I  never 
should  have  removed  the  President.  The  inspiration  was 
firmly  established  in  my  mind  early  in  June,  and  I  have 
never  had  any  doubt  of  the  divinity  of  the  act  and  its 
necessity.  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
when  they  know  that  another  war  has  been  prevented,  in- 
stead of  saying:  '  Guiteau,  the  assassin/  will  some  of  these 
days  say  :  '  Guiteau,  the  patriot/  " 

Guiteau  then  told  of  his  arrest  after  the  shooting  and  of 
his  desire  to  go  to  jail.  He  said  that  his  inspiration  had 
made  Arthur  President  and  he  supposed  Arthur  was  his 
friend.     He  continued : 

"  I  have  had  an  idea  in  my  head  for  twenty  years  that  I 
should  be  President  of  the  United  States.  I  suppose  peo- 
ple think  that  I  have  been  badly  cranked  about  that.  I 
had  the  idea  in  the  Oneida  Community.  I  went  to  Boston 
with  the  distinct  feeling  that  I  was  on  the  way  to  the  White 
House,  and  I  shall  make  it  yet." 

A  laugh  spread  through  the  audience  at  this  prediction, 
but  to  judge  from  the  prisoner's  manner  and  tone  he  was 
decidedly  earnest  in  his  belief.  "  If  I  am  ever  President," 
continued  the  witness,  "  it  will  be  by  the  act  of  God.  I 
shall  get  the  nomination  as  Lincoln  and  Garfield  did  and  I 
shall  be  elected  as  they  were.  I  anticipate  a  decided  change 
of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  me," 

The  cross-examination  of  Guiteau  was  conducted  by 
Judge  Porter  and  was  in  relation  to  the  prisoner's  life  at 
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Oneida  and  his  career  as  a  lawyer.  Judge  Porter  questioned 
him  at  length  on  his  will  power. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Officer  Scott,  on  leaving  the  depot 
after  the  murder  of  the  President,  "  General  Arthur  is 
now  President?"     A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Why  do  you  object  to  answering  that  ?  A.  I  suppose 
I  did  say  that ;  (then  he  added  excitedly,)  I  want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  I  did  not  do  that  of  my  own  personal 
volition,  but  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Deity.  I  never 
would  have  shot  the  President  on  my  own  personal  account. 

Q.  Who  bought  the  pistol — the  Deity  or  you?  A.  I 
said  the  Deity  inspired  the  act,  and  the  Deity  would  take 
care  of  it. 

Mr.  Porter — The  question  is,  "  Who  bought  the  pistol  ?  " 
A.  The  Deity  furnished  the  money  with  which  I  bought 
the  pistol.     I  was  the  agent. 

Mr.  Porter — I  thought  it  was  somebody  else  who  fur- 
nished the  money. 

The  Prisoner — It  was  the  Deity  who  furnished  the 
money  with  which  I  bought  the  pistol. 

Q.  Were  you  inspired  to  buy  that  British  bull  dog? 
A.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  was  inspired  to  do  that  specific 
act,  but  I  claim  that  the  Deity  inspired  me  to  remove  the 
President,  and  that  I  had  to  resort  to  my  own  means  to 
accomplish  the  Deity's  will. 

Q.  The  only  inspiration  you  had  was  to  use  the  pistol 
on  the  President  ?  A.  The  inspiration  consisted  in  trying 
to  remove  the  President  for  the  good  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  (impatiently)  all  these  details  arc  nothing  to  the  case. 

Q.  Did  you  contemplate  his  removal  otherwise  than  by 
murder?  A.  Xo,  sir  (petulantly) ;  I  do  not  like  the  word 
u  murder." 
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Mr.  Porter — I  know  you  do  not  like  the  word  "mur- 
der."    It  is  a  hard  word,  but  it  is  there. 

The  Prisoner — I  do  not  recollect  the  actual  facts  in  that 
matter  (excitedly).  If  I  had  shot  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  my  own  personal  account,  no  punishment 
would  be  too  severe  or  too  quick  for  me;  but,  acting  as  the 
agent  of  the  Deity,  that  puts  an  entirely  different  construc- 
tion on  the  act,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  put  to  the  court 
and  jury  and  to  the  opposing  counsel.  I  say  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  President  was  an  act  of  necessity  from  the  sit- 
uation and  for  the  good  of  the  American  people.  That  is 
the  idea  that  I  want  you  to  entertain,  and  not  to  settle 
down  on  the  cold-blooded  idea  of  murder,  because  I  never 
had  the  first  conception  of  murder  in  the  matter. 

At  this  period  of  the  cross-examination,  which  the  pris- 
oner bore  with  considerable  self-possession,  although  he  oc- 
casionally got  flurried  and  excited,  the  court  at  three  o*clock 
adjourned. 

A  heavy  rain,  which  fell  on  Thursday,  the  1st  day  of 
December,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  kept  many 
at  home,  who  would  otherwise  have  visited  the  court  room. 
With  the  exception  of  the  "  regulars/'  as  those  ladies  have 
been  termed  who  have  been  seen  in  constant  attendance 
since  the  trial  opened,  comparatively*  few  ladies  were  ob- 
served in  the  audience.  At  the  opening  of  the  court,  how- 
ever, every  available  space  in  the  court  room  was  occupied. 

The  probable  influence  of  the  rain  was  "discounted"  by 
the  sterner  sex,  who  have  thus  far  been  excluded  until  the 
ladies  have  been  provided  for,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
great  majority  of  the  visitors  to-day  were  males.  Just  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  court,  Marshal  Henry  warned  the 
audience  against  a  repetition  of  any  demonstrations  on  the 
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part  of  the  audience,  saying,  "  \Te  shall  expect  you  to  ob- 
serve perfect  order  to-day,  and  avoid  laughter  and  ap- 
plause." 

Upon  entering;  the  witness  box,  Guiteau  desired,  before  re- 
suming his  evidence,  to  make  a  personal  statement,  and 
addressed  himself  to  the  audience,  saying:  "Two  weeks 
ago  I  sent  out  an  appeal  for  money.  I  did  it  on  my  own 
account,  and  the  day  afterwards  Mr.  Scoville  publicly  an- 
nounced that  it  was  without  his  authority.  I  again  invite 
my  friends  to  send  me  money  in  the  interest  of  the  cause 
of  justice  and  for  my  defence.  They  can  send  five,  ten  or 
fifteen  dollars,  or  a  thousand  if  they  wish.  If  they  don't 
want  to  be  known,  they  can  send  without  name  to  Mr. 
Scoville." 

Judge  Porter  then  began  a  rapid  fire  of  interrogatories, 
eliciting  from  the  prisoner  in  his  several  replies  that  phy- 
sically he  was  a  coward,  and  always  kept  away  from  per- 
sonal danger.  Morally  he  was  brave  as  a  lion,  when  he 
thought  the  Deity  was  back  of  him.  The  Deity  influenced 
him  to  remove  the  President.  In  his  opinion,  the  doctors 
killed  tiie  President,  not  he  (Guiteau).  The  acts  of  Jones 
and  Mason,  in  attempting  to  kill  him,  were  wrong,  and 
they  ought  to  be  punished,  unless  they  can  show  that  they 
were  inspired  by  the  Deity. 

Witness  soon  showed  signs  of  impatience  and  excitability, 
and  striking  his  open  hand  upon  the  desk,  emphasized 
every  sentence  uttered.  When  pressed  for  answers  he 
finally  became  obstinate,  and  shouted  to  Judge  Porter:  "I 
know  you  well,  and  I  know  bigger  men  than  you.  I've 
seen  you  shake  your  linger  at  witnesses  in  New  York,  but 
you  can't  scare  me/'  and  shortly  after,  when  asked  if  he 
believed   the   Ten   Commandments,  to  which  he  responded 
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in  the  affirmative,  and  if  he  believed  that  the  command- 
ment "  Thou  shalt  not  kill "  ought  to  read,  in  his  case, 
"  Thou  shalt  kill  "  became  exceedingly  violent,  and  refused 
to  discuss  that  matter  at  all. 

"  There  was  no  murder  in  his  case,  and  no  killing."  It 
was  simply  for  the  jury  to  determine  whether  or  not  his 
act  in  removing  the  President  was  inspired  by  the  Deity  or 
not.  "It  was  all  nonsense  to  split  hairs  any  longer  over 
that  word.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  President  was  the  act  of  the  Deity." 

The  witness  proved  decidedly  obstinate,  and,  after  flatly 
contradicting  the  testimony  of  General  Logan,  Colonel 
Reed  and  several  other  witnesses,  he  positively  refused  to 
answer  several  questions.  His  invariable  response  being, 
"  I  decline  to  discuss  that  with  you."  Witness  seemed  to 
be  greatly  annoyed  at  Judge  Porter's  habit  of  pointing  his 
finger  at  him,  as  he  frequently  did  in  the  way  of  empha- 
sizing his  interrogatories,  and  again  broke  out  angrily, 
"You  need  not  point  your  bony  finger  at  me,  Judge  Por- 
ter.    I've  seen  you  do  that  before,  but  you  can't  scare  me." 

Witness  was  closely  questioned  with  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent boarding  houses  at  which  he  had  lived  while  in  Wash- 
ington, and  became  very  uneasy  at  the  bad  showing  he  was 
making — by  his  own  evidence — for  honest  dealing  with  his 
landladies.  His  recklessness  soon  found  expression  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  decline  to  go  into  this  boarding-house  busi- 
ness. It  has  no  bearing  on  this  case.  I  suppose  I  owe  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  Washington  to  these  genteel 
ladies,  and  some  time  or  other  I  expect  to  pay  them." 

"  When  I  have  money,"  he  continued,  angrily,  "  I  pay 
my  debts,  and  when  I  have  not,  I  can't  pay  them.  That's 
all  there  is  in  it." 
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Judge  Porter — "Perhaps  the  judge  will  think  differ- 
ently." 

Guiteau — Turning,  with  a  smile  and  nod  of  satisfaction, 
to  Judge  Cox :  "  Your  Honor  will  see  how  irrelevant  all 
this  talk  is." 

Judge  Cox — "  You  were  allowed  great  latitude,  prisoner, 
in  making  your  statement;  you  will  reply  to  the  question." 

Witness  was  readily  driven  from  one  position  to  another 
till  confronted  with  the  evidence  of  his  own  witnesses, 
when  he  would  unhesitatingly  pronounce  their  evidence 
false.  Once  he  emphasized  his  contradiction  by  saving: 
''Anything  that  I  swear  to,  Judge,  is  true.  You  can  put 
that  down  as  a  fixed  fact/' 

Being  pressed  as  to  how  he  proposed  to  raise  the  funds 
which  he  had  said  he  was  expecting  to  receive,  witness  replied, 
"  I  intended  to  borrow  it  from  some  of  my  friends,"  and 
added,  "I'll  tell  you,  Judge,  how  I  borrow  money;  it  may 
be  of  service  to  you  when  you  want  to  borrow  for  yourself. 
I  don't  lie  nor  sneak,  but  go  right  up  to  a  man  and  ask  him 
for  what  I  want,  and  if  he  has  got  it,  perhaps  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment  he  will  give  it  to  me;  if  not,  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it." 

AVitness  was  closely  questioned  about  the  purchase  of  the 
pistol,  and  was  asked  why  he  bought  the  one  with  an  ivory 
handle  instead  of  a  plain  (Hie.  He  replied,  "Because  I 
thought  it  worth  a  dollar  more." 

Judge  Porter — "  Did  you  not  say  that  it  would  look  bet- 
ter in  the  Patent  Office?" 

Witness  admitted  that  he  might  have  believed,  or 
thought  that  the  pistol  would  some  time  be  placed  in  the 
State  Department. 

I      Shortly   afterward    Guiteau    became    verv   indignant    at 
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Judge  Porter's  use  of  the  word  murder,  and  shouted 
fiercely,  "You  seem  to  delight  in  the  use  of  the  words 
4  kill'  and  *  murder/  There's  no  use  of  your  whining  in 
that  way  ;  the  mere  outward  fact  of  how  I  removed  the 
President  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  case." 

The  prisoner,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  the  air  of  a  tiger 
at  bay,  hurled  his  replies  at  Judge  Porter  for  two  hours, 
continually  interrupting,  however,  the  course  of  question 
and  reply,  to  insist  upon  his  position  in  relation  to  the 
Deity  being  thoroughly  understood. 

His  shrewdness  in  detecting  and  anticipating  any  point 
which  might  be  made  against  him  was  a  marked  feature  of 
the  investigation. 

Judge  Porter  pressed  him  very  closely  to  fix  the  day 
when  he  received  his  alleged  "  inspiration  "  to  remove  the 
President,  and  Guiteau  finally  shrieked  out,  "  To  remove 
all  this  loose  talk,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  would  have 
removed  the  President  at  any  time  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  the  2d  of  July  if  I  had  found  an  opportunity.  I 
would  have  done  it  for  the  good  of  the  American  people." 

Guiteau  was  permitted  to  indulge  his  passion  for  talking 
upon  the  pending  political  situation,  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting,  until,  speaking  of  the  President's  ingratitude  to 
Grant  and  Conkling,  he  was  led  by  Judge  Porter  to  admit 
that  "  ingratitude  is  the  basest  of  crimes." 

Judge  Porter — "Stop  there.  What  would  you  have 
thought  of  your  act  in  killing  the  President  had  he  given 
you  the  Paris  Consulship  instead  of  having  refused  it?" 

Guiteau  had  previously  said  that  Garfield  was  his  (pris- 
oner's) "warm  personal  and  political  friend;"  that  no  per- 
sonal motives  whatever  were  involved  in  his  act,  and  fear- 
ing evidently  that  some  trap  was  being  set  for  him,  hesitated 
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a  moment,  then,  with  great  emphasis,  said  :  I  want  to  first 
fasten  von  solid  right  here.  I  would  not  have  taken  the 
Paris  Consulship  after  the  first  of  June  if  I  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  it,  and  the  President  and  Secretary  Blaine  had 
both  beseeched  me  on  their  knees  to  take  it.  I  had  at  that 
time  resolved  to  remove  the  President  for  the  good  of  the 
American  people. 

At  12  o'clock  recess  was  taken  for  one  hour. 

After  the  recess  Judge  Porter  asked  the  prisoner  if  he 
had  ever  spoken  with  ex-Senator  Conk  ling  from  March  6th 
until  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Garfield  on  April  29th,  in 
which  he  said  that  Mr.  Conk  ling  had  worked  himself  up  to 
a  white  heat  of  opposition. 

The  Prisoner — I  think  I  had  met  Senator  Conkling  sev- 
eral  times  and  we  exchanged,  "  How  do  you  do,  Senator?" 
and  "  How  do  you  do,  sir?" 

Mr.  Porter— When  ? 

The  Prisoner — During  the  months  of  March  and  April. 

Mr.  Porter — Where? 

The  Prisoner — On  the  street  and  at  the  Capitol. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  with  him  on  the  street?  A.  Yes, 
decidedly. 

Q.  How  many  times?  A.  I  met  him  once  on  the  street, 
I  remember  distinctly.  He  was  exceedingly  cordial,  and 
he  bowed  and  said,  "How  d<>  you  do,  Mr.  Guiteau?" 
That  was  near  the  Patent  Office,  some  time  in  March  or 
April.  L  was  on  good  relations  with  all  those  men  during 
March  and  April. 

Mr.  Porter  (slowly  and  with  great  deliberation) — Did 
itor  ( Jonkling — 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting) — Oh,  don't  look  so  fierce  at 
rue.     I  don't  cure  a  snap  of  my  linger  for  you. 
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Mr.  Porter — But  you  will  answer  my  questions. 

The  Prisoner — Put  your  questions  in  a  quiet,  simple  sort 
of  a  way  and  I  will. 

Mr.  Porter — Did  Senator  Conkling  ever  promise  to  sup- 
port your  application  for  the  Paris  Consulship? 

The  Prisoner — I  never  suggested  it  to  him.  My  ex- 
pectation about  the  Paris  Consulship  was  that  I  would  get 
it  through  my  personal  influence  with  the  President,  Mr. 
Blaine  and  Mr.  Logan,  and  that  when  my  nomination  went 
to  the  Senate  Senator  Colliding  and  that  sort  of  men  would 
see  it  through. 

Mr.  Porter — Did  you  write  to  President  Garfield  on  the 
10th  of  May  :  "  I  have  got  a  new  idea  about  1884.  If  you 
work  your  position  for  all  it  is  worth  you  can  be  nominated 
and  elected  in  1884.  Your  opponents  will  probably  be 
General  Grant  and  Mr.  Blaine.  General  Grant  will  never 
be  so  strong  again  as  he  was  just  after  his  trip  around  the 
world.  Too  many  people  are  dead  set  against  a  third  term, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  can.be  nominated,  much  less  elected. 
Two  National  Conventions  have  slaughtered  Mr.  Blaine  on 
account  of  his  railroad  record.  The  Republican  party  are 
afraid  to  nominate  him.  This  leaves  the  course  open  to 
you.  Run  the  Presidency  on  your  own  account.  Strike 
out  right  and  left.  The  American  people  like  pluck,  and 
in  1884  we  will  put  you  in  again." 

The  Prisoner — I  wrote  that  letter. 

Mr.  Porter — Did  it  express  your  then  opinion  and  in- 
tention ? 

The  Prisoner — Tt  expressed  my  opinion.  I  had  no  spe- 
cial intention  about  it. 

Mr.  Porter — You  added  a  postscript :  "  I  will  see  you 
about  the  Paris  Consulship  to-morrow  unless  you  happen 
to  send  in  my  name  to-day?" 
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The  Prisoner — That  is  the  way  I  felt  and  talked,  but 
that  was  long  before  this  political  disruption. 

Mr.  Porter— Did  you  think  that  President  Garfield, 
after  reading  this  letter,  would  give  you  the  Paris  Consul- 
ship? 

The  Prisoner — I  had  no  special  thought  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Porter — You  never  thought  whether  he  would  or 
not  ? 

The  Prisoner — I  had  no  answer. 

Mr.  Porter — Yet  you  had  the  Paris  Consulship  much  at 
heart  ? 

The  Prisoner  (angrily) — I  did  have  the  Paris  Consulship 
at  heart,  and  I  told  you  so,  but  after  the  disruption  of  the 
Republican  party  I  never  thought  of  it  any  more.  If  you 
cannot  get  that  in  your  head  I  refuse  to  discuss  the  subject 
any  more.  I  have  told  you  a  hundred  times  that  my  get- 
ting or  not  getting  the  Paris  Consulship  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  removing  the  President. 

Mr.  Porter — Were  you  ever  inspired  with  the  idea  that 
President  Garfield  would  be  re-elected? 

The  Prisoner — I  did  not  have  any  inspiration  on  that 
subject  at  all.  It  was  a  mere  casual  thought  of  my  own. 
I  did  not  need  inspirations  for  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Porter — How  came  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Garfield  on 
the  13th  of  May  :  "The  idea  of  1884  flashed  upon  me  like 
an  inspiration,  and  I  believe  it  will  come  true?" 

The  Prisoner — I  presume  I  wrote  that  letter. 

Mr.  Porter — Did  you  then  believe  it? 

The  Prisoner — All  these  letters  were  written  prior  to 
General  Garfield's  disrupting  the  Republican  party,  and  it 
is  mean  and  unfair  in  you  to  distort  my  letter.-.  After  he 
disrupted    the    Republican    party    by    bringing  Grant    and 
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Colliding  down  on  him,  there  was  a  very  different  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  Now,  I  protest  against  this  kind  of  work. 
It  is  not  fair  or  manly  in  you. 

Mr.  Porter — You  said  in  this  letter  that  the  idea  about 
1884  flashed  through  you  like  an  inspiration? 

The  Prisoner — But  Mr.  Garfield  killed  the  idea  by  his 
disruption  of  the  Republican  party.  He  had  not  sense 
enough  (banging  the  railing  violently)  to  appreciate  the 
letter.  He  paid  no  attention  to  any  of  those  letters  because 
he  was  so  bound  up  with  Mr.  Blaine. 

Mr.  Porter — Did  you  say  that  the  President  would  have 
no  peace  until  he  got  rid  of  Secretary  Blaine? 

The  Prisoner — Yes,  and  that  was  the  way  that  the  stal- 
wart and  liberal  papers  all  over  the  country  talked.  That 
was  the  way  the  Washington  Republican  and  Gorham  and 
that  kind  of  people  talked. 

Mr.  Porter — Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  a  wicked 
man? 

The  Prisoner — Yes,  because  he  was  using  President  Gar- 
field, who  was  a  good  man  and  a  kind  man,  but  a  weak 
politician.  Garfield  just  sold  himself,  body  and  soul,  to 
Blaine.  That  was  what  General  Grant  himself  said  in 
his  letter  denouncing  Garfield  for  selling  himself  out  to 
Blaine. 

Mr.  Porter — Was  your  motive  for  demanding  Mr. 
Blaine's  resignation  because  he  had  said  to  you  on  the  Sat- 
urday preceding,  never  to  speak  to  him  again  on  the  Paris 
Consulship? 

The  prisoner  (excitedly) — I  told  you  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Paris  Consulate.  I  want  to  ram  that  into 
you  and  put  it  down  deep.  [Laughter.]  I  am  talking  now 
about  national  politics  and  not  about  a  miserable  office,  and 
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if  yon  would  try  to  get  your  brains  to  take  that  in  it  would 
be  better.     I  am  not  a  disappointed  office-seeker. 

Mr.  Porter — On  the  2d  of  July  you  wrote  a  letter  \f\ 
"The  White  House  people."  Whom  did  you  mean  by  the 
White  House  people  ? 

The  Prisoner — I  meant  all  the  inmates  of  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Porter — Including  Mrs.  Garfield? 

The  Prisoner — Of  course — the  entire  White  House 
family. 

Mr.  Porter — You  stated  in  that  letter  that  the  Pres- 
ident's tragical  death  was  a  sad  necessity  ? 

The  Prisoner — Certainly;  a  political  necessity. 

Mr.  Porter— Did  the  Deity  tell  you  that? 

The  Prisoner — That  did  not  require  any  telling. 

Mr.  Porter — You  say,  "  It  will  unite  the  Republican 
party. "     Who  told  you  that  ? 

The  Prisoner — It  did  not  require  any  telling  (with  excite- 
ment); and  that  is  exactly  what  it  did  do,  too.  That  shows 
that  the  inspiration  was  correct. 

Mr.  Porter — Who  told  you  it  would  save  the  Republic? 

The  Prisoner — My  own  judgment  told  me  so,  and  it 
proved  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Porter — You  say  that  Mason  fired  at  you  while 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Did  you  esteem  that  to 
be  a  crime? 

The  Prisoner — Of  course  that  was  a  crime. 

Mr.  Porter — Did  it  occur  to  you  then,  in  the  language 
of  your  letter  to  Mrs.  Garfield  and  t lie  White  House  people, 
that  "life  is  a  fleeting  dream,  and  it  matters  little  when 
one  goes  ?  " 

The  Prisoner — Those  are  my  sentiments. 
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Mr.  Porter — Does  it  matter  much  to  you  when  you  go? 

The  Prisoner  (coolly) — I  have  got  no  great  fear  of  death. 
You  are  liable  to  die  in  five  minutes,  and  so  is  every  one  in 
this  court  house.  The  only  question  is  whether  you  are 
ready  to  die. 

Mr.  Porter — But  you  thought  God  needed  your  assist- 
ance in  order  to  kill  President  Garfield  ? 

The  Prisoner  (indignantly) — I  decline  to  discuss  that 
matter  with  you  any  further. 

Mr.  Porter — Did  you  say  in  your  letter  to  the  White 
House  people:  "I  presume  the  President  was  a  Christian 
and  he  will  be  happier  in  paradise  than  here?" 

The  Prisoner — I  did,  and  I  am  sure  the  President  is  a 
great  deal  happjer  at  this  very  moment  than  any  man  on 
earth. 

Mr.  Porter — You  have  no  doubt  that  when  you  killed 
him  he  went  direct  to  paradise  ? 

The  Prisoner — I  believed  him  to  be  a  good  Christian 
man. 

Mr.  Porter  (solemnly) — And  you  believe  that  the  Su- 
preme Being,  who  holds  the  gates  of  life  and  death,  wanted 
to  send  him  to  paradise  for  breaking  the  unity  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  for  ingratitude  to  General  Grant  and 
Senator  Conkling? 

The  Prisoner — His  Christianity  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  political  character.  His  political  record  was  very  poor, 
but  his  Christian  character  was  good,  because  he  was  a  good 
man,  so  far  as  I  know,  although  they  did  tell  some  very 
hard  stories  about  him  in  connection  with  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier  and  such  things. 

A  number  of  similar  questions  were  put,  eliciting  noth* 
ing  further  than  that  Guiteau  considered  that  the  Deity  had 
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inspired  him  to  remove  Garfield  and  that  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention was  in  a  certain  sense  inspired.  The  court  then 
adjourned  until  to-morrow. 

Judge  Porter  resumed  the  cross-examination  of  Guiteau 
at  quarter  past  one  o'clock,  and  began  with  the  question, 
"  Did  you  mean  to  support  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  next  Presi- 
dency?" 

Guiteau  answered — "  I  never  gave  the  matter  much  atten- 
tion." 

Witness  had  some  such  idea  that  he  would  assist  Blaine 
if  he  got  the  Paris  Consulship,  but  as  he  (Blaine)  had  been 
twice  slaughtered  by  the  Convention  for  his  railroad  record, 
did  not  think  he  would  ever  be  nominated.  Witness  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  Garfield  at  the  time  of  his  election.  "  You 
tickle  me  and  I  will  tickle  you,  is  the  theory  and  practice 
of  politics." 

Witness  wanted  it  understood  that  his  feelings  were  en- 
tirely different  previous  to  the  30th  of  May  from  what  they 
were  at  the  time  when  he  resolved  to  remove  the  President. 

"I  don't  want  you,"  said  Guiteau,  "to  twist  my  letters 
written  before  the  30th  of  May  to  work  against  me,  and 
you  can't  do  it,  either." 

Judge  Porter,  without  noticing  the  evident  irritation  of 
Guiteau's  manner,  continued  his  questions,  when  the  wit- 
ness, with  a  sneer,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  you  need  not  look  so 
fierce  at  me,  you  can't  scare  me.  Just  make  your  state- 
ments in  a  slow,  genial  way,  and  we  will  get  along  better." 

Witness    frequently    refused    to    answer    questions,    and 

jrily  retorted  that  he  would   not   have   his  letters  twisted 
against  him.     Without  bringing  hi<  cross-examination  to  a 
,  the  Court  adjourned. 

On  Friday,  the  20th  day  of  December,  the  court  room 
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again  was  densely  packed  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  among 
whom  were  many  prominent  persons. 

Guiteau  was  more  excitable  than  on  the  previous  day, 
and  announced  that  he  would  not  go  over  any  questions 
that  he  had  already  answered.  There  was  then  an  inter- 
change of  words  between  the  prisoner  and  Judge  Porter, 
the  latter  assuring  Guiteau  that  he  fully  appreciated  his 
intelligence.  The  audience  laughed  repeatedly  at  the  droll 
features  of  the  scene  and  the  sharp  words  between  the 
counsel  and  prisoner,  the  latter  again  mocking  in  tone  the 
former's  words.  Guiteau  objected  to  a  repetition  of  pre- 
vious subjects  in  the  cross-examination,  but  in  this  he  was 
not  sustained  by  the  Court.  After  a  short  interval,  during 
which  Mr.  Corkhill  and  Judge  Porter  consulted  about  a 
package  of  letters,  one  of  the  number  was  given  to  Guiteau 
for  identification.  Guiteau,  after  insisting  upon  doing  so, 
was  allowed  to  read  two  letters.  In  one,  written  years  ago, 
he  said  that  he  was  about  to  establish  a  theocratic  paper  for 
the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  being  some  question  about 
the  identity  of  the  last  letter,  which  covered  a  dozen  foolscap 
pages,  Guiteau  examined  it  and  exclaimed,  "  It  has  no  be- 
ginning," and,  after  a  pause,  "apparently  no  end."  This 
provoked  very  general  laughter,  and  Guiteau  himself  smiled 
with  satisfaction  at  the  effect  of  his  sally.  After  other  com- 
ments on  the  document  Guiteau  was  allowed  to  read  it. 
After  reading  a  page  or  two  he  declared  that  it  looked  like 
his  writing,  and  was  full  of  the  doctrines  of  theocracy  and 
inspiration.  Judge  Porter's  habitual  utterance,  "  Yes," 
was  hardly  said  to  himself  when  Guiteau,  with  a  fierce  ex- 
pression, repeated  in  drawling  accents,  "  Y-a-a-s."  Guiteau 
did  not  conceal  his  delight  when  Judge  Porter  read  what 
he  had  written   in  proposing  to  establish  a  daily  religious 
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paper.  u Go  on,  Judge ;  that  sounds  like  me,"  remarked 
Guiteati  as  one  sentence  was  read. 

He  was  next  given  a  copy  of  the  Oneida  Community 
book,  entitled  "The  Berean,"  by  John  IT.  Xoyes.  Judge 
Porter  held  "The  Berean"  in  his  left  and  Guiteau's  book, 
"Truth,"  in  his  right  hand.  His  object  was  to  compare 
these  works  and  prove  that  Guiteau's  inspiration  was  gained 
from  the  work  of  Noyes.  Guiteau  opposed  Judge  Porter's 
method  of  comparison.  He  said  the  only  way  to  compare 
the  two  books  would  be  to  publish  their  entire  contents  in 
opposite  columns.  The  proceedings  at  this  stage  were  any- 
thing but  in  the  usual  course  of  cross-examination.  Instead 
there  was  an  irregular  disputation  between  Judge  Porter 
and  the  prisoner.  When  Judge  Porter  began  to  read  from 
these  works  to  criticize  the  style  of  "Truth  "  Guiteau  said, 
"I  want  you  to  read  honestly,  for  I  am  afraid  of  you." 
Judge  Porter  smiled  at  this  and  asked  Mr.  Corkhill  to  read 
the  printed  copy  of  the  prospectus  which  the  prisoner  had 
issued  for  his  theocratic  paper.  Mr.  Scoville  took  the  copy 
and  Guiteau  asked  Mr.  Scoville,  "Are  you  looking  over  the 
manuscript?  I  don't  like  to  trust  these  men."  Although 
Mr.  Scoville  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  read  the  manu- 
script, as  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  prisoner's 
chirography,  Mr.  Corkhill  did  not  consent.  Guiteau  paid 
undivided  attention  to  the  reading,  now  and  then  explain- 
ing portions  in  reference  to  salvation  and  sinners,  and  prais- 
ing what  he  termed  "a  sensible  idea."  Guiteau  then 
devoted  himself  to  a  newspaper  until  his  attention  was 
called  to  another  one-idea  letter,  which  he  identified. 

"Imagine  yourselves  in  hell,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
you  will  know  what  I  endured  while  in  that  Community," 
he  said. 
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A  fourth  letter  to  a  Mr.  Burt  was  next  read  and  identi- 
fied by  Guiteau.  In  this  letter  he  seeks  to  prove  that  he 
was  sent  to  the  Community  by  God.  As  he  had  been  for- 
bidden to  interrupt  the  reading  Guiteau  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  letters.  On  the  contrary,  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  a  newspaper,  putting  on  his  glasses ;  but  he  had 
to  exclaim  :  "  That  was  so  then,  and  it's  so  now,"  when  Mr. 
Corkhill  read  a  passage  in  which  the  writer  says  he  would 
not  exchange  his  place  "  for  the  wealth  of  Rothschild  or  the 
fame  of  a  Napoleon." 

After  Mr.  Corkhill  had  read  the  Hobokeri  letter  Judge 
Porter  began  to  question  Guiteau  concerning  his  project  to 
establish  a  newspaper  in  New  York.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
audience  was  startled  by  Guiteau's  declaration  : 

"Wait!  I  want  to  tell  you  some  news.  Mr.  Blaine  is 
morally  responsible  for  Mr.  Garfield's  death." 

It  was  not  more  than  three  minutes  after  this  before  the 
audience  was  convulsed  with  laughter  by  Guiteau's  mock- 
ing reply,  "  Now  I  didn't,"  to  Judge  Porter's  interrogation 
if  he  had  intended  to  kill  President  Garfield  before  he  dis- 
covered his  intimacy  with  Blaine.  "And  that  was  for  the 
vindication  of  General  Grant  and  Senator  Conkling?" 
asked  Judge  Porter  when  seeking  to  get  at  the  purpose  of 
the  President's  assassination.  Guiteau,  with  slight  hesita- 
tion, answered,  "  Yes." 

At  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Corkhill  suggested  the  court  take 
an  hour's  recess,  as  the  prisoner  might  be  tired.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  Guiteau  saying,  "  Yes,  Judge,  I  am  quite 
tired  with  this  kind  of  learning  and  nuisance.'  When  the 
court  convened  the  room  was  densely  packed,  many  of  the 
spectators  having  to  remain  in  their  seats  during  the  recess 
hour.     The  first  general   laughter  was  caused  by  Guiteau, 
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who,  being  asked  if  he  thought  it  too  hot  to  pull  the  trigger 
when  he  saw  Mr.  Blaine  and  President  Garfield  together 
one  sultry  night,  said,  u  Now,  don't  put  on  so  much  style 
about  that  trigger." 

A  significant  fact  in  the  examination  of  Guiteau  was  the 
prisoner's  positive  refusal  to  answer  when  ingeniously 
pressed  by  Judge'  Porter  on  the  question  of  his  inspiration 
and  belief  in  predestination.  So  long  as  it  was  a  direct 
interrogatory  whether  he  believed  that  the  killing  of 
President  Garfield  was  the  act  of  the  Deity,  he  answered 
glibly  enough,  as  though  he  had  rehearsed  that  point  with 
himself;  but  he  was  evidently  afraid  to  commit  himself 
when  the  questions  took  a  wider  range  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  was  Judge  Porter's  apparent  purpose  to  show 
that  Guiteau  never  conceived  the  idea  of  pleading  divine 
inspiration  until  just  before  or  just  after  the  shooting;  that 
he  used  it  as  a  convenient  excuse  for  his  act,  and  with  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  consequences  of  that  act.  Guiteau 
apparently  perceived  that  he  was  on  dangerous  ground. 
WI  decline  to  answer,"  he  repeatedly  said,  as  Judge  Porter 
put  his  questions  in  various  forms.  At  another  point  he 
gave  additional  ground  for  the  conviction  that  he  is  through- 
out appealing  to  the  jury,  and  therefore  does  not  trust  to 
the  protecting  care  of  the  Deity.  Judge  Porter  asked  him 
why  he  objected  to  the  name  Julius.  "  I  don't  like  it,"  he 
said,  "no  more  than  1  do  the  name  Sambo."  lie  turned 
to  the  jury  after  a  moment's  pause  and  said,  with  quick 
emphasis :  "  I  chi  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  the  colored 
people."  Jt  is  noticed  after  his  wildest  outbursts  he  fur- 
tively glances  about,  as  if  to  see  the  effect. 

Judge  Porter's  manner  was  courtesy  itself,  and  the  pris- 
oner's indecent  tone  in  replying  seemed  to  be  with  no  other 
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purpose  than  to  raise  the  laugh  which  is  sure  to  follow. 
His  enjoyment  at  the  effect  of  these  replies  was  perfectly 
evident.  The  various  experts  waiting  to  be  called  as  wit- 
nesses watched  him  closely. 

The  following  is  a  full  report  of  the  cross-examination 
to  which  Guiteau  was  subjected  by  Judge  Porter,  on  the 
second  day  of  December : 

Q.  Was  it  one  of  your  purposes  in  killing  the  President 
to  create  a  demand  for  your  book?  A;  One  of  the  objects 
was  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  set  forth  in  my  book. 

Mr.  Porter  repeated  the  question,  and  was  answered  with 
a  sullen,  "  I  have  answered  it,"  from  the  prisoner.  The 
question  being  repeated  once  more,  the  prisoner  appealed  to 
the  Court  as  to  whether  he  had  not  already  answered. 

The  Court  having  held  that  the  question  must  be  an- 
swered more  specifically,  the  prisoner  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

Q.  You  regard  your  book  as  the  Gospel?  A.  As  an 
important  explanation  of  the  Bible;  I  claim  that  it  is  a  col- 
lateral Gospel  \  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  book  is  the 
Bible  brought  down  to  the  present  day ;  in  so  far  as  there 
is  any  truth  in  any  book  it  comes  from  the  Deity,  and  I 
claim  that  it  contains  important  truth. 

Q.  Have  you  read  a  good  deal  about  Napoleon.     A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  wrote  "  The  President's  nomination  was 
an  act  of  God  ;  his  election  was  an  act  of  God ;  his  removal 
was  an  act  of  God,"  did  you  have  Napoleon's  bulletins  in 
your  mind?  A.  (apparently  gratified)  That  is  the  way  I 
express  myself — sharp,  pointed,  sententious;  if  you  want 
to  see  a  specimen  of  that  kind  of  style,  look  through  my 
book. 

Mr.  Porter — I  think   you    have  remarkable  power  of 
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brain,  and  whatever  your  brother-in-law  may  think,  I  ap- 
preciate your  ability. 

The  prisoner  (highly  pleased) — I  thank  yon,  Judge,  for 
your  good  opinion. 

Mr.  Porter  (significantly) — I  think  that  is  the  opinion  of 
every  juror. 

The  prisoner  (excitedly) — I  take  my  chance  before  this 
Court  and  the  jury  on  the  fact  that  the  Deity  inspired  the 
act.  I  am  not  a  fool,  and  the  Deity  never  employed  a  fool 
to  do  his  work.  He  put  it  into  my  brain  and  heart  and 
left  me  to  work  it  out  in  my  own  way. 

Q.  And  you  did?     A.  Under  the  sanction  of  the  Deity. 

Q.  He  did  not  give  you  an  after  sanction?  A.  The 
pressure  on  me  commenced  about  six  weeks  before  the  ac- 
tual shooting;  I  was  the  predestined  man  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  to  do  this  act,  and  I  had  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination?  A. 
Most  decidedly;  I  claim  that  I  am  a  man  of  destiny;  you 
spoke  of  Napoleon,  he  thought  he  was  a  man  of  destiny, 
though  he  had  different  work  from  me;  I  am  a  man  of 
destiny  as  much  as  the  Saviour  or  Paul  or  Martin  Luther, 
or  any  of  those  religious  men. 

Q.  And  your  destiny  was  to  kill  Garfield?  A.  It  was 
my  destiny  to  obey  the  divine  will,  and  let  Him  take  care 
of  it;  I  put  up  my  life,  and  I  have  not  bet'ii  hung  or  shot 
yet. 

(  \.  And  you  did  not  expect  to  be?  A.  I  had  no  expec- 
tation except  to  do  the  divine  will  and  let  Him  take  care 
of  me;  I  am  satisfied  with  the  Deity's  conduct  of  this  case 
up  t<>  the  present  moment. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  inspired?  A.  I  decline  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  you  any  further;  I  have  gone  over  the 
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whole  ground  several  times  before,  and  the  papers  are  full 
of  it  this  morning  ;  if  you  want  any  more  ideas  on  that 
subject  I  refer  you  to  the  papers;  I  will  not  be  annoyed  in 
this  way  any  more;  the  Court  and  jury  and  the  country 
understand  it;  now,  if  you  have  got  anything  new  I  will 
entertain  you,  otherwise  not. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  sort  of  inspiration  that  caused  you 
to  join  the  Oneida  Community  which  inspired  you  to  kill 
Garfield  ?     A.  It  was  from  the  same  Deity. 

Q.  And  communicated  in  the  same  way?  A.  (with  ex- 
citement) My  inspiration  always  comes  upon  me  as  the  result 
of  pressure;  I  do  not  believe  in  Spiritualism  or  anything 
of  that  kind;  I  have  communication  with  the  Deity  as  the 
result  of  pressure;  sometimes  pressure  comes  upon  my 
brain,  my  spirit  and  my  heart;  that  is  the  way  I  got  into 
the  Oneida  Community. 

Q.  Did  the  Deity  inspire  you  to  leave  there?  A.  I  de- 
cline to  answer ;  I  have  gone  over  that  several  times;  I 
refer  you  to  the  newspapers. 

Q.  But  the  jury  is  not  permitted  to  read  the  papers. 
A.  They  have  heard  my  statement  on  that  point  several 
times,  and  that  ought  to  satisfy  any  gentleman. 

Q.  Then  the  Deity  inspired  you  to  leave  the  Oneida 
Community  and  to  establish  a  theocratic  paper  that  turned 
out  to  be  a  failure?  A.  I  did  not  actually  start  the  paper, 
although  I  consulted  about  it;  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
time  had  come  to  establish  that  kind  of  paper. 

Mr.  Porter  went  on  to  cross-examine  the  prisoner,  with 
the  object  of  showing  that  the  pretended  inspiration  in  re- 
gard to  a  theocratic  daily,  to  the  book  called  "Truth,"  to 
the  lecture  on  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  etc.,  were  merely 
borrowed  from  the  ideas  of  Noyes,  and  that  portions  of  the 
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book  and  lecture  wore  plagiarisms  from  the  book  called 
f  The  Boreaii/'  In  connection  with  the  prisoner's  leaving 
She  O.ieida  Community,  Mr.  Porter  put  in  evidence  a  letter 

writtfn  by  the  prisoner   in  April,   1865,  in   which   In 
that  he  is  leaving  in  obedience  to  an   irresistible  conviction 

tha:  if  he  did  not  do  it  woe  would  be  upon  him;  that  he 
niu-t  obey  the  will  of  God  ;  that  God  and  his  conscience 
were  driving  him  to  the  battle,  and  that  he  dared  not  draw 
back.  A  package  of  manuscript  tied  together  was  shown 
t  >  the  prisoner  and  admitted  to  be  his  writing,  although  he 
said  it  appeared  to  be  mutilated,  having  neither  head  nor 
tail. 

The  District  Attorney  then  proceeded  to  read  the  docu- 
ment from  a  printed  slip,  and  the  prisoner  cautioned  Mr. 
Bcoville  to  follow  the  reading  with,  the  original,  because  he 
pas  "afraid  to  trust  those  men."  The  document  was  then 
read.  It  is  a  paper  written  by  Guiteau  to  the  <  hieida  Com- 
munity at  the  time  of  his  leaving  it,  and  :.-  principally  de- 
voted to  advocating  his  theory  of  establishing  a  great  theo- 
cratic paper.  The  substance  of  it  has  already  been  pub- 
lished. The  prisoner  listened  attentively  to  the  reading, 
interrupting  now  and  then  to  make  some  explanation. 

u  That's  a  very  strong  idea,"  he  commented  when  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  number  of  theocratic  papers  was  men- 
tioned. "The  idea  was  to  make  the  world  an  entire  com- 
munity. It  was  a  grand  conception,  but  not  at  all  feasible 
th<*  way  this  world  is  run.  There  are  too  many  bad  pro- 
pie  in  this  world." 

A    note   was    also    read    which    had    been   written  to  the 

Community  by  Guiteau  and  in  which  he  confessed  his  love 

for   and    subordination    to    Mr.    \oyes,   and    withdrew    all 

lharges  previously  made  against  him.    The  prisoner's  com* 

on  tin.-  was  in  a  conversational  tone. 
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"You  want,"  he  said,  "to  imagine  yourselves  in  hell, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  my 
feeling  in  the  Oneida  Community." 

A  letter  addressed  by  Guiteau  to  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munity was  also  introduced  in  evidence.  In  this  he  says: 
— "When  in  the  world  I  had  a  programme  of  my  own, 
but  God  smashed  that  and  hurled  me  into  the  Community." 
He  also  refers  to  himself  as  a  creature  of  predestination, 
but  states  that,  having  God's  work  to  do,  he  would  not 
abandon  it  for  the  wealth  of  the  Rothschilds  or  the  fame 
of  Napoleon.     "That  is  so  now,"  murmured  the  prisoner." 

The  letter  written  by  Guiteau  asking  to  be  received  back 
into  the  Community  was  next  read.  He  states  that  he 
gave  up  his  project  of  establishing  a  theocratic  paper  be- 
cause he  was  not  up  to  the  "  tricks  of  the  newspaper  trade," 
and  further,  that  the  project  was  a  "devilish  delusion." 

The  Prisoner — It  was  no  devilish  delusion  ;  it  was  an 
inspired  idea,  but  not  feasible. 

The  cross-examination  was  then  resumed. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  ever  had  a  devilish  delu- 
sion? A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  have  devilish  delusions;  Noyes 
believed  in  devilish  delusions;  the  devil  and  the  Almighty 
are  fighting  it  out  according  to  him  ;  I  believe  in  a  per- 
sonal devil ;  there  is  an  article  in  my  little  book  about  it ; 
it  is  good  reading,  Judge. 

Mr.  Porter — I  have  read  it  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 

The  Prisoner — There  are  good  ideas  in  it.  It  has  not 
been  published  yet,  Judge. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  devil  tempts  men  ?  A.  Most 
decidedly ;  he  tempts  them  to  do  evil,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son, when  pressed  to  do  a  thing,  I  first  question  whether  it 
is  the  devil  or  the  Deity. 
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Q  And  that  was  so  when  the  question  came  up  about 
killing  the  President?  A.  For  two  or  three  weeks  I  en- 
tertained the  proposition,  praying  the  Deity  not  to  let  me 
make  any  mistake;  and  the  confirmation  of  the  fact  came 
to  me  in  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  were  denouncing 
Garfield  and  I  saw  the  necessity  of  his  removal  for  the 
good  of  the  American  people;  if  the  political  situation  had 
not  existed,  then  I  should  have  said  that  it  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  devil;  but  the  political  situation  required  the 
removal  of  the  President  for  the  good  of  the  American 
people,  and  that  is  the  way  I  knew  it  was  the  Deity  and 
not  the  devil. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  view  of  the  political  situation  that  you 
made  up  your  mind  to  murder— 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting  excitedly)— Don't  use  that 
word  "murder;"  you  are  entirely  too  free  with  the  word. 

Mr.  Porter — Are  you  not  on  trial  for  murder? 

The  Prisoner — So  it  is  said  ;  can't  you  use  the  proper 
word,  "  removed  ?  " 

Mr.  Porter— I  can   u^e  the  word  "  remove/'  hut  il 
repulsive  to  me  as  "  murder  w  is  to  you. 

The  Prisoner  (insultingly) — I  presume  you  have  a  big 
fee  for  this,  Judge.     You  are  working  on  conditions  I  see. 

Mr.  Porter — You  are  a  practical  man  in  your  notion-  of 
law. 

I  he    Prisoner — -I     decline    to    answer.       Go     back    to 

(J,  Suddenly) — What  is  your  theory  of  your  defence  ? 
A.  I  -tnr.'d  it  very  frequently  ;  if  you  have  not  the  com- 
prehension to  see  it  by  this  time,  I  will  not  attempt  to  en- 
lighten you. 

(^.   Your  defence  is  that  you  arc  legally  insane  and   not 
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in  fact  insane,  is  it?    A.  The  defence  is  that  it  is  the  Deity's 
act  and  not  mine, 

Q.  Arc  you  insane  at  all?  A.  A  good  many  people 
think  I  am  badly  insane;  the  Oneida  people  thought  so, 
my  father  thought  so,  and  my  relatives  thought  so  and 
still  think  so. 

Q.  You  told  the  jury  you  were  not  insane?  A.  I  am 
not  an  expert;  let  the  experts  and  the  jury  decide  whether 
I  am  insane* 

Q.  Did  you  expect  at  the  time  you  shot  the  President  to 
be  tried  for  it?  A.  I  had  no  expectation  about  it;  my 
only  thought  was  to  execute  the  Divine  will  and  let  Him 
take  care  of  me ;  I  would  not  have  been  deterred  from  the 
act  if  I  had  known  I  should  be  shot  in  five  minutes;  I  de- 
cline to  discuss  the  subject  any  further  with  you;  if  you 
want,  any  light  read  the  newspapers;  I  am  unwilling  to 
have  the  time  of  the  honorable  Court  and  jury  and  country 
absorbed  any  more  than  necessary. 

The  prisoner  was  then  inquired  of  as  to  the  night  he  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Garfield  to  Mr.  Blaine's  house,  but  declined  to 
answer  any  more  questions  on  that  point  without  positive 
directions  from  the  Court* 

The  Court  (to  the  prisoner) — You  ought  to  answer. 
Your  refusal  to  answer  will  operate  against  you. 

The  Prisoner — I  have  stated  the  matter  repeatedly,  and 
will  state  it  again  if  necessary.  (To  Mr.  Porter) — Ask 
your  question  again. 

Q.  Did  you  lurk  in  an  alley  that  night  while  the  Presi- 
dent was  at  Mr.  Blaine's  house?  A.  I  saw  General  Gar- 
field one  evening  come  out  of  the  White  House  about  seven 
o'clock;  I  was  in  the  park  opposite  the  White  House;  he 
passed  along  the  end  of  the  park,  crossed  down  the  street, 
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passed  Wormley's  Hotel  and  went  to  Mr,  Blaine's  house; 

I  was  several  yards  behind  him. 

(\.  Walking  after  him?  A.  I  walked  along  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  Was  tlie  pistol  loaded  ?     A.  It  was  loaded. 

Q.  Did  you  intend  to  kill  him?  A.  I  intended  to  re- 
move him. 

Q.  That  night  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  follow  him  if  you  did  not  intend  to 
remove  him?  A.  I  walked  down  that  way  as  I  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  do. 

Q.  Then  it  was  merely  in  the  assertion  of  your  right  as 
a  free  citizen  that  you  walked  dogging  the  President  ? 
A.   Possibly. 

Q.  Did  you  takeout  your  pistol  ?  A.  Yes;  I  took  it 
out. 

Q.  Did  you  point  it  at  him?  A.  (Imitating  Mr.  Por- 
ter's tones,  and  grinning  maliciously.)  No,  sir,  I  did  not 
point  it  at  him. 

Q.  When  he  came  out  of  Mr.  Blaine's  house  was  lie 
alone?  A.  Mr.  Blaine  was  with  him.  I  am  glad  you  have 
given  me  a  chance  of  telling  about  it.  (To  Mr.  Porter, 
who  was  about  putting  another  question.)  Now  wait  a 
moment:  General  Garfield  and  Mr.  Blaine  came  out,  arm 
in  arm,  and  passed  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  streH  ; 
it  was  about  seven  o'clock  on  th<  evening  of  the  1st  of  July. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  talk?  A.  Now  wait  a  moment  ; 
I  want  to  tell  you  some  news;  they  were  in  a  most  delight- 
ful and  cosey  fellowship  ;  just  as  hilarious  as  two  young 
lehool  girls;  they  had  their  heads  together  this  way  (mak- 
:  Blaine  was  striking  the  air  like  this  (imi- 
j),  and  Garfield   was  listening  very  attentively  ;  their 
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fellowship  was  perfectly  delightful  (with  a  horrible  facial 
expression  and  a  wolf-like  exhibition  of  teeth) :  It  proved 
what  the  stalwart  and  liberal  papers  were  saying — to  wit, 
that  Garfield  had  sold  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  Blaine, 
and  that  Blaine  was  using  Garfield  to  destroy  the  stalwart 
element  of  the  nation  ;  that  was  the  first  occult  (hesitating 
and  correcting  himself)  eye  evidence  that  I  had  of  their 
exceeding  intimacy,  and  it  confirmed  what  I  had  been  read- 
ing for  weeks  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  believe  until  that  night  in  July 
that  there  was  any  such  public  necessity  for  the  removal  of 
the  President?  A.  I  did  believe  it  all  along;  this  was  a 
positive  eye  confirmation  of  what  the  newspapers  were  say- 
ing— to  wit,  that  Garfield  was  entirely  under  Blaine's  con- 
trol ;  Blaine  is  a  bold,  wicked,  vindictive  man,  and  I  tell 
him  so  to  his  face;  I  say,  furthermore,  that  Mr.  Blaine  is 
morally  responsible  for  Mr.  Garfield's  death ;  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Blaine's  influence  over  Garfield,  Garfield  would 
have  been  alive  to-day;  he  would  not  have  disrupted  the 
Republican  party  and  imperilled  the  Republic;  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  his  removal,  and  hence  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  inspiration  of  his  re- 
moval ;  but  enough  of  that. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  before  tried  to  kill  Mr.  Garfield  ? 
A.  (Again  imitating  Mr.  Porter's  tones  and  snarling  at  him) 
- — No,  I  had  never  before  tried  to  kill  Mr.  Garfield. 

Mr.  Porter  then  led  the  prisoner  through  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  going  to  the  church  which  Mr.  Garfield 
attended,  seeing  him  in  his  pew,  afterward  examining  the  pew 
through  the  window  from  the  outside  and  thinking  whether 
that  would  not  be  a  good  place  to  remove  him.  On  being 
farther  pressed  as  to  the  inspiration  he  refused  in  an  angry 
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tone  to  discuss  the  subject  any  further.     He  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  irritate  the  public  and  to  irritate  the  Court 

and  jury  with  any  more  of  such  talk. 

Here  the   District  Attorney  interposed  with  the  sug 
tion  that  as  the  prisoner  was  tired  the  Court  should  now 
take  a  recess,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

After  the  recess  Mr.  Porter  questioned  the  prisoner  as  to 
his  visit  to  the  jail  made  prior  to  the  day  of  the  shooting. 
The  prisoner  stated  that  that  visit  had  been  made  after  the 
inspiration  had  first  seized  him,  and  that  its  purpose  was  to 
where  he  would  go  under  human  law.  The  examina- 
tion  was   then   addressed  to   the    occurrences  of  the  night 

ore  the  shooting,  when  the  prisoner  followed  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Blaine.  The  prisoner  stated  that  he  had  not 
shot  that  night  because  it  was  hot  and  sultry. 

Q.   And   you   were  a i raid   you  would   make   Mr.  Blaine 
t  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  would  make  you  hotter  to  pull  that 
trigger?  inquired  Mr.  Porter,  raising  his  arm  and  making 
a  motion  as  if  shooting  with  a  pistol. 

The  Prisoner  (contemptuously) — Oh,  don't  put  on  so 
much  style  with  the  trigger. 

Q.  Did  you  think  so?  A.  (imitating) — No,  sir,  I  did 
DO*  think  so;  it  was  extremely  hot,  and  I  did  not  feel  like 
it  at  that  particular  time. 

Q,  You  felt  like  it  when  you  did  shoot?  A.  Under  ex- 
traordinary resolution  and  pressure  I  did  it;  I  had  to  do 
it. 

Q.  There  was  a  remonstrance  against  the  murder  in  you 
all  the  time?  A.  No,  sir  ;  1  never  had  a  conception  of  it 
a- a  murder;  I  have  no  idea  of  it  as  a  murder.  (Impa- 
tiently]— You  have  roue  over  thifi  two  or  three  times. 
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Q.  You  never  had  a  remonstrance  after  the  1st  of  Ji:ne; 
A.  Never. 

Q.  In  your  own  conscience  ?  A.  In  my  own  conscience  ? 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  opportunity. 

Q.  Did  the  Deity  tell  you  that?  A.  The  Deity  told  me 
(o  remove  him  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred. 

Q.  That  was  his  language?     A.  In  substance  it  was. 

Mr.  Porter  having  again  questioned  the  prisoner  as  to  his 
pistol  practice  prior  to  the  shooting,  the  latter  turned  to  the 
Court  and  said  : — "If  your  Honor  please,  I  want  to  know 
if  it  is  necessary  for  Judge  Porter  to  go  through  this  busi- 
ness again.  I  do  not  see  the  pertinence  of  this  kind  of  talk 
and  I  ask  the  protection  of  the  Court ;  if  you  have  any 
new  question,  I  am  willing  to  solve  it ;  I  object  to  going  over 
this  ground  again;  if  you  have  any  new  ideas  you  want  to 
show  and  elucidate  I  will  assist  you." 

Mr.  Porter  then  called  the  prisoner's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  made  arrangements  to  go  to  the  jail,  and  in- 
quired why  he  had  done  so. 

The  prisoner  replied  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  mobbed 
before  he  could  explain  his  views  to  the  people.  They 
would  say  that  he  was  a  disappointed  office-seeker,  and 
would  hang  him  up.  That  was  the  only  possible  motive 
they  could  concoct  for  the  act. 

Mr.  Porter  then  put  some  questions  as  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  18th  of  June,  when  the  prisoner  refrained  from 
shooting  the  President  on  account  of  Mrs.  Garfield's  pres- 
ence, and  finally  asked,  If  Mrs.  Garfield  had  been  with  the 
President  on  the  2d  of  July,  would  you  have  shot  him  ? 
A.  No,  I  should  not  have  shot,  him  in  her  presence.  I  did 
not  know  what  the  effect  might  be  on  her. 

Q.  Then  it  depended  entirely  on  your  will?  A.  It  de- 
pended on  whether  I  had  a  suitable  opportunity. 
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Mr.  Porter  inquired  why  he  would  not  have  shot  in 
Mrs.  Garfield's  presence. 

The  Prisoner — If  your  head  is  so  thick  that  you  can't 
let  the  idea  in  1  won't  try  to  pound  it  in  :  don't  ask  your 
Questions  in  a  mean,  sickly  sort  of  way. 

Mr.  Porter  pressed  his  question,  whereapon  the  prisoner 
quietlv  took  up  a  paper,  and  adjusting  his  eyeglasses,  began 
to  read,  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the  counsel. 

Mr.  Porter — What  are  you  reading? 

The  Prisoner  (without  raising  his  eyes) — I  am  glancing 
over  the  New  York  I  It  raid. 

Mr.  Porter — Don't  you  think  that  the  time  of  the  Court 
and  jury  is  of  some  value? 

The  Prisoner — Not  in  the  way  you  are  interrogating  the 
matter.  It  has  been  discussed  and  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  And  the  prisoner  settled  himself  back  in  his  chair 
to  read. 

Mr.  Scoville — It  does  seem  to  me  that  Judge  Porter  is 
going  over  the  same  ground,  not  once  or  twice  or  three 
limes,  but  as  many  as  four  times.  I  had  not  intended  to 
say  one  word  even  it"  this  examination  had  lasted  a  week, 
put  he  seems  to  be  only  irritating  the  witness  for  nothing. 

I  think  the  criticism  that  the  witness  makes  is  just — that 
this  identical  ground  lias  been  gone  over  two  or  three 
limes. 

Mr.  Porter — Will  Mr.  Scoville  be  kind  enough  to  refer 
to  the  minutes  in  which  I  asked  the  witness  of  what  oc- 
curred on  the  18th  of  June? 

Mr.  Scoville — I  am  entirely  sure  the  counsel   went  over 

I I  j •  -  ground. 

Mr.    Porter — 1  would  like  to  hear  what   he  said   on    the 
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The  Prisoner — You  must  be  a  very  stupid  man;  the 
papers  are  full  of  it ;  the  papers  are  full  of  my  answers. 

Mr.  Porter — What  were  your  answers  ? 

The  Prisoner — -I  decline  to  answer. 

Mr.  Porter — I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  to  answer- 
ing what  you  did  on  the  day  that  you  killed  him? 

The  prisoner  then  gave  an  account  of  his  actions  on  the 
morning  of  July  2.  He  had  slept  the  previous  night  at 
the  Riggs  House,  had  risen  early  and  sat  in  Lafayette  Park 
some  time  before  breakfast.  After  breakfast  he  went  to  his 
room  and  put  his  revolver  in  his  pocket.  A  little  before 
nine  o'clock  he  went  to  the  depot,  had  his  boots  blacked. 

Mr.  Porter — Did  you  want  to  be  in  full  dress  when  you 
killed  him  ? 

The  Prisoner  (drawling) — No,  I  didn't  want  to  be  in  full 
dress.     I  don't  want  to.be  interrupted. 

Q.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  interrupted.  A.  Then  keep 
quiet. 

The  prisoner  then  proceeded  with  his  story*.  Blaine  and 
the  President  drove  up  in.  a  single  horse  carriage,  and  not 
in  the  White  House  carriage,  which  showed  how  much  the 
President  was  under  Blaine's  influence;  Blaine  was  blowing 
and  blowing,  and  the  President  was  listening ;  they  were 
on  the  most  intimate  relations;  Blaine  got  out  of  one  side 
of  the  carriage  and  Garfield  out  of  the  other;  they  walked 
into  the  depot  and  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  prisoner, 
who  drew  his  weapon  and  fired  twice  and  hit  him  once. 

Q.  You  shot  him  in  the  back  ?  A.  I  did  not  fire  at  any 
particular  place. 

Q.  Did  you  not  fire  for  the  hollow  of  his  back?  A.  My 
intention  w7as  to  shoot  him  in  the  back. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  if  he  got  two  balls  in  his  back  it 
would  remove  him  ?     A.  I  thought  so. 
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Q.    And  you  intended  to  put  them  there?     A.   I  did. 

Q.  (In  a  solemn  manner)  And  from  that  hour  to  this  you 
have  never  felt  regret  or  remorse?  A.  I  regret  giving 
pain  or  trouble  to  any  one,  hut  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  act  or  the  divinity  of  the  act. 

Q.  You  have  never  hinted  at  any  remorse?  A.  My 
mind  is  a  perfect  blank  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  any  more  remorse  about  rendering  his 
wife  a  widow  and  her  children  fatherless,  than  about  break- 
ing the  lee;  of  that  puppy  dog?  A.  I  have  no  conception 
of  it  as  murder  or  killing. 

Q.  And  you  feel  no  remorse?  A.  (In  a  low  and  almost 
inaudible  tone)  Of  course  I  feel  remorse  so  far  as  my  per- 
sonal feelings  are  concerned  ;  I  feel  remorse  as  much  as  any 
m:m  and  regret  the  necessity  of  the  act,  but  (raising  his 
voice) 

Mr.  Porter — The  cross-examination  is  closed. 

But,  continued  the  prisoner  excitedly,  my  dutv  to  the 
Lord  and  the  American  people  overcame  my  personal  feel- 
:  gs.  If  the  Lord  had  not  inspired  that  act  it  would  not 
iave  been  done. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  with  the  redirect  examina- 
tion of  the  prisoner  as  follows: — 

Q.  Is  your  feeling  at  present,  or  has  it  been  at  any  time 
since  the  2d  of  July  last,  any  different  from  what  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  shooting  in  that  respect  ?  A.  No  difference 
whatever;  I  have  been  just  as  clear  as  to  the  divinity  of 
the  act  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  it  for  the  good  of  the 
American  people  since  the  1st  of  dune  as  a  man  can  be  on 
anything. 

Q.  Did  you  have  before  the  shooting  any  feeling  such  as 
we  would  call  a  human  or  humane  feeling;  on  account  of 
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the  suffering  which  might  be  produced  by  your  act?  A. 
From  the  middle  of  May  to  about  the  1st  of  June,  all  my 
natural  feelings  were  against  the  act ;  that  was  the  period 
when  my  natural  feelings  were  excited,  but  since  that  time 
I  have  not  had  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  for 
the  act  and  the  divinity  of  it,  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  whole  thing  was  inspired  by  the  Deity  and  that  he 
would  take  care  of  it. 

Q.  Did  the  matter  present  itself  to  your  mind  in  the 
ordinary  view  of  humanity  as  to  whether  it  would  cause 
personal  suffering  or  not?  A.  No,  I  never  had  any  con- 
ception of  it  in  that  way  at  all;  my  mind  was  a  perfect 
blank  on  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  interviews  which  I  had  with  you 
in  the  jail  two  days  after  the  shooting?  A.  Yes;  Colonel 
Corkhill  and  his  stenographer,  Mr.  Baily,  were  present, 
and  I  want  to  say  here  what  I  have  not  said  before — I  told 
Mr.  Scoville  and  Colonel  Corkhill  that  I  did  not  think  the 
President  would  recover,  because  the  Lord  did  not  wish 
him  to  recover. 

Mr.  Scoville  asked  some  questions  in  explanation  of  his 
letters  to  the  Oneida  Community,  and  in  reference  to  his 
proposed  purchase  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

In  reply  to  questions  of  Mr.  Davidge,  the  prisoner 
stated  that  his  scheme  in  regard  to  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean 
had  since  been  carried  out  by  others,  and  that  it  was  now  a 
prosperous  newspaper ;  the  idea  of  a  theocratic  paper  had 
not  been  carried  out;  after  first  leaving  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity, he  had  gone  to  their  New  York  agency  in  August, 
1865,  and  had  remained  there  till  November,  1865,  when 
he  went  back  to  the  parent  institution  and  remained  till 
November,  1866 ;  he  had  then  a  final  settlement  with  the 
Community. 
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This  closed  the  examination   of  the    prisoner,  who  was 
then   conducted  (looking    completely  worn    on  the 

witness-stand  to  his  ide  his  counsel 

Mr.  Scoville  then  calied  to  the  witness  Alex- 

ander McNeil,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  t 
the  prisoner  there  some  three  or  four  years  agoj  the  ; 
oner  was  then  engaged  in   the  laudable  enterprise  of  at- 
tempting to   lecture  on   theology,  and   to  sell   an   inspired 
volume   of  his   own  authorship,   and    which    he  said    wa~ 
of  the  finest  literary  productions  that  ever  emanated 
from  an   iuspired — ("I  am  sorry  to  contradict  you/'  inter* 
d  the  prisoner.  "  but  T  never  sa.id  so.,r) 
The  witness  had  several  conversations  with  him, and  was 
under  the  impression — which  he  expressed  to  his  friemi 
the  time — that  the  prisoner  was  a  lunatic. 

Mr.  Davidge — Had  you  any  occasion  to  examine  him  in 
lation  to  resp  mobility  for  crime? 
The  Witneg — -I  had  not. 

Mr.  Scoville  called  Emory  A.  Storrs,  Charles  B.  Parwell 
.    and  other  witnesses,  but  as  none  of  them   responded,   the 
irt  at  half-past  two  adjourned. 

The  New    York  Herald  thus  comments  on  the  croa 
mniuation  of  Guiteau  : 

u  The  cross-examination  of  Guiteau,  which  was  concluded 
onstituted,   with   his   direct  examination,  a 
tnarkable  chapter  of  this  most  remarkable  trial.      Whether 
*an<    or   insane,  Guiteau  ha-  proved  an  extraordinary  t 
Ik-   ha-   discuss  -lions   of  politics,  ethics,  I. 

!    business  with    a   mental    vigor,  clearness  and 
liness  that  would   be  considered  exceptional  in  a  person 
•t    unquestioned   sanity  and   ability.      Hi-   mind  .-how-  no 
•ign<  of  being  w  :eept  with  conceit,  on  an\ 
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unless  it  be  that  of  inspiration  ;  and  even  here  he  has 
shown  a  ready  aptitude  to  use  his  reasoning  powers  to  his 
own  advantage.  He  was  quick  to  see  the  effect  of  any 
question  put  by  Judge  Porter  on  his  inspiration  theory, 
and  when  the  question  admitted  of  an  answer  favorable  to 
the  theory,  he  was  not  slow  in  giving  it ;  but  when  he  was 
driven  to  the  wall  by  the  merciless  logic  of  the  cross-exam- 
iner, he  found  it  convenient  to  decline  to  l discuss  the  de- 
tails of  the  matter.'  The  defence  on  which  the  assassin 
relies  so  confidently  for  his  acquittal  was  further  materially 
weakened  by  the  cross-examination  showing  that  divine  in- 
spiration had  become  a  rather  commonplace  affair  with 
him.  He  was  inspired  to  enter  the  Oneida  Community, 
an.d  inspired  to  leave  it  to  start  a  theocratic  paper ;  inspired 
to  deliver  lectures  which  nobody  cared  to  hear;  inspired  to 
plagiarize  his  much  vaunted  (  Truth  '  from  '  The  Berean ! 
of  the  detested  Noyes,  and  inspired  to  do  various  other 
everyday  things.  What  the  experts  may  think  of  Guiteau's 
mental  condition  after  watching  him  through  the  ordeal  of 
his  examination  and  cross-examination  will  soon  be  known. 
But  the  general  impression  of  the  lay  public  doubtless  is 
that  his  appearance  on  the  witness-stand  has  tended  to 
demonstrate  his  sanity  and  responsibility,  instead  of  his 
insanity  and  irresponsibility." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Emory  Storrs,  of  Chicago,  and  David  Davis,  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  on  the  Witness-stand.— Dr.  Kiernan,  of 
Chicago,  Declares  Guiteau  a  Fit  Subject  for  an  Asylum.— 
Congressman  Farwell  believed  Guiteau  Insane  when  he  asked 
for  a  Large  Loan  of  Money,  but  he  knew  Bight  from  Wrong.— 
Extracts  from  Guiteau's  Book  u Truth,-' 

It  seemed  as  if  the  rigid  cross-examination  by  Judge 
Porter  had  exhausted  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  assassin.  During  the  first  hour  of  the  pro- 
feedings  of  Saturday,  the  3d  day  of  December,  he  sat  in- 
attentive and  quiet,  as  if  he  felt  that  by  his  impudence,  his 
malice,  and  his  violence  he  had  injured  his  case.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  his  wrath  when  Judge  Porter  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  he  himself  did  not  believe  his  plea  of 
inspiration.  Pie  changed  his  exultant  tone  under  Porter's 
skilful  cross-questioning;  instead  of  giving  confident  an- 
swers he  became  angry  and  at  last  he  refused  to  answer. 
Finally  Judge  Porter  succeeded  in  making  him  admit  that 
he  had  felt  remorse  for  his  act  and  then  let  him  iro.  With 
a  helpless  look  Guiteau  stared  at  hi-  counsel,  then  tried  in 
vain  an  explanation  and  finally  left  the  witness-stand  a 
iepressed  man.  This  apparently  had  heavily  weighed  <>n 
lii-  mind,  and  when  he  on  Saturday  entered  the  court  room 
hi-  eyes  were  fixed  on  tic  Hour  and  he  did  not  raise  them 
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for  a  long  while  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  alongside  of 
his  counsel* 

As  soon  as!  the  court  was  opened  Mr*  Scoville  called 
Colonel  J.  O.  P.  Rurnside,  disbursing  officer  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department*  He  testified  that  he  had  lived  at  Frees 
port,  knew  the  prisoners  family  and  that  the  prisoner's 
mother  was  an  invalid. 

Charles  C.  Allen*  of  Missouri,  testified  that  he  lived  in 
Freeport  in  '39  and  ?40  and  knew  the  Guiteau  family. 
Mrs.  Guiteau  wras  in  feeble  health,  and  before  the  birth  of 
the  prisoner  was  for  some  time  confined  to  her  bed. 

Emory  A.  Storrs,  of  Chicago,  was  the  next  witness.  He 
knew  Guiteau  in  Chicago  as  a  young*  lawyer.  He  saw 
Guiteau  perhaps  a  dozen  times  at  the  National  Republican 
committee  rooms  during  the  late  Presidential  canvass. 
Prisoner  came  up  to  him  gleefully  and  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder  said :  "You  are  on  the  right  track."  Witness 
never  saw  Guiteau  doing  anything  at  the  committee  rooms 
other  than  reading  the  papers ;  he  seemed  to  have  no 
especial  employment.  Mr.  Storrs  continued:  I  saw  him 
in  April,  1881,  in  the  Riggs  House;  1  observed  nothing 
peculiar  in  his  dress;  his  manner  might.be  called  one  of 
exultation  ;  my  recollection  is  that  he  told  me  he  was  going 
to  have  the  Austrian  Mission,  though  it  might  have  been 
the  Paris  Consulship.  I  suggested  that  the  position  was  a 
very  important  one.  He  then  referred  to  his  speech  as 
being  an  important  factor  in  the  campaign.  I  said  that 
this  was  in  Blaine's  department,  and  that  he  was  a  politician 
and  an  able  one.  I  think  his  language  in  reply  was  that 
he  was  "solid  with  Blaine."  I  don't  think  he  asked  me 
to  see  Mr.  Blaine,  but  seeing  that  the  conversation  was 
tending  to  that  point,  and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  see  Mr. 
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Blaine  on  that  business  or  any  other  relative  to  appoint- 
ment to  office,  I  rather  forestalled  what  he  had  on  his  mind 
by  saying  that  my  hostility  to  Mr.  Blaine  was  so  active 
politically  that  I  thought  that  any  advocacy  of  mine  would 
be  a  serious  damage  to  Guiteau  ;  that  I  apprehended  that 
if  Mr.  Blaine  knew  of  my  promoting  his  claims  it  would 
be  a  sure  way  of  defeating  him,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  I 
thought  Blaine  had  better  not  know  that  I  had  any  views 
in  his  favor.  All  that  I  know  about  it  is  that  from  that 
time  he  never  spoke  to  me.  He  seemed  to  be  rather  dis- 
couraged. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  state  of  exultation.  Explain  more 
fully  what  you  mean?  A.  I  can  hardly  do  so.  He 
teemed  to  he  very  confident;  he  acted  about  as  you  or  1 
would  act  if  sure  of  getting  something  we  very  much  de- 
sired to  have.  Happier  perhaps  than  you  or  I  would  have 
been. 

Q.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  his  mental  condition? 
A.  There  was  nothing  in  his  conversation  about  the  head- 
quarters in  New  York  that  would  lead  me  to  form  an 
opinion.  Altogether  I  had  formed  an  opinion  about  as  to 
mental  size. 

<,>.  You  can  state  what  your  conclusion  was.  A.  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  insanity  or  any  other 
medical  topic.  I  have  stated  about  all  J  have  x-en.  I 
catnmi  express  an  opinion  as  to  his  sanity  or  insanity.  I 
shall  express  no  opinion  whatever  as  to  his  sanity  or  insanity 
or  as  to  the  degree  of  any  mental  difficulty  under  which  lie 
may  have  been  laboring.  My  impression  was  that  he  had 
an  illy-balanced  judgment  and  an  illy-balanced  mind,  and 
didn't  have  what  the  average  man  would  call  good  common 
sense. 

Hi 
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Witness  was  asked  in  relation  to  the  political  status  just 
prior  to  the  shooting  of  President  Garfield,  and  was  asked 
if  there  were  not  elements  of  discord  in  the  Republican 
party  which  threatened  to  disrupt  it  ?  The  reply  was  :  "  I 
think  the  Republican  party  a  pretty  difficult  one  to  disrupt, 
and  while  there  were  elements  of  discord  my  belief  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  rank  and  file  is  such  that  I  think  it  would 
have  held  together."  The  cross-examination  then  began, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Davidge — Did  you  see  anything  in  his  conduct  to 
indicate  any  want  of  capacity  to  determine  between  right 
and  wrong  ?  A.  No,  sir.  I  have  never  seen  anything  in 
Guiteau  which  led  me  to  believe  that  he  could  not  distin- 
guish between  right  and  wrong. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anything  to  indicate  irresponsibility 
for  crime  ? 

Mr.  Scoville— That  I  object  to. 

Q.  If  you  had  missed  your  watch,  and  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  took  it,  would  you  have  had  him  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Scoville  objected.  The  objection  overruled  and  ex- 
ception taken. 

A.  I  should  have  had  him  arrested.  I  could  not  have 
got  it  any  other  way ;  perhaps  not  then. 

Mr.  Scoville  objected  to  the  admission  of  the  answer,  and 
the  answer  overruled  and  exception  taken. 

Q.  Nothing  that  came  under  your  observation  made  you 
doubt  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  prisoner  for 
what  is  called  crime  ? 

Mr.  Scoville  again  objected,  and  again  the  objection 
overruled  and  an  exception  taken. 

A.  I  never  saw  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner 
that  led  me  to  believe  that  he  could  not  distinguish  and 
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did   not   know  the  difference  between   guilt  and   innocence, 
and  did  not  know  what  crime  was. 

Mr.  Sooville  again  took  the  witness  and  asked  him  :  Do 
von  recollect  a  conversation  with  me  in  your  office  in  Chi- 
cago?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  telling  me  that  you  considered  him 
loffhis  base?"     A.  "Off  his  nut." 

Q.   What  did  you   mean?     A.  That  he  had   an  exceed - 
■tgly    illy-arranged    and    illy-balanced   mind,   and    lacked 
1  common-sense. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  after  April, 
1881  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

The  witness   then   left  the  stand,  and   Mrs.  Scoville  and 
J.  Wilson    Guiteau   entered   into   an    excited   colloquy,  in 
which  the  former,  in  an  audible  tone,  declared  that  the  wit- 
had  perjured  himself. 

Edward  Daniels,  of  Virginia,  the  next  witness,  had  met 
(Juiteau  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  rooms 
in  this  city.  lie  thought  the  prisoner's  movements  and 
conversation  souk- what  peculiar. 

Senator  David  Davis  was  then  called,  but  did  not  re- 
Bpond.  A  court  official  announced  :  "  Mr.  Bayard  is  not  in 
the  city,  and  we  are  hunting  for  Mr.  Randall/1  Pending 
rival  of  witnesses,  Mr.  Scoville  proceeded  to  read  the 
newspaper  slips  taken  from  Guiteau  at  the  time  of  his  ar- 
During  the  reading  Guiteau  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  apparently  paid  the  strictest  attention.  Occasionally 
he  made  some  explanation,  but  quietly  and  without  causing 
my  interruption.  The  articles  consisted  largely  of  editu 
rial  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  Albany  Senatorial  elec- 
tion. 

The  following  are  some  extracts:  "The  President  baa 
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been  making  such  use  of  his  official  powers  as  would  justify 
his  removal  in  disgrace  from  his  office." 

"  The  President's  patronage  has  been  converted  into  an 
instrument  of  political  debauchery." 

"Calamity  is  in  store  for  the  unhappy  Republicans." 

Then  there  were  comments  upon  the  coldness  of  the  in- 
terview between  President  Garfield  and  General  Grant  at 
Elberon. 

Accounts  of  the  reported  bargaining  of  John  Davenport 
in  relation  to  the  office  of  United  States  Marshal  at  New 
York,  were  produced. 

The  prisoner,  when  the  article  on  this  latter  subject  was 
read,  said  :  "  That  shows  how  weak  Garfield  was,  and  how 
determined  he  was  to  crush  the  stalwarts. " 

Senator  Davis  having  arrived,  the  reading  was  suspended, 
and  Mr.  Davis  took  the  stand.  Witness  was  asked  if  he 
had  devoted  his  attention  to  politics  and  was  conversant 
with  the  political  moves  and  the  public  feeling  about  the 
time  of  the  shooting  of  President  Garfield.  He  replied 
that  in  common  with  ordinary  people  he  had  paid  some 
attention  to  politics,  but  was  not  a  member  of  either  politi- 
cal party,  and  took  no  part  in  the  last  campaign.  Witness 
was  asked  if  he  was  aware  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Re- 
publican party  and  between  the  two  factions  last  spring, 
and  said  in  reply  he  had  no  personal  knowledge,  as  he  did 
not  go  into  their  caucuses. 

Q.  Was* there  not  such  a  breach  in  the  party  that  it  bid 
fair  to  destroy  it?  A.  The  Republican  party  has  not  been 
destroyed,  and  it  has  had  a  good  many  breaches  in  it. 
The  Republican  party  is  an  extraordinary  organization.  I 
don't  believe  it  will  die  until  the  Democratic  party  does. 

Mr.  Scoville — From  your  knowledge  of  the  parties,  do 
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you  not  think  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  would 
endanger  the  Republic? 

Mr.  Davis — I  don't  think  the  success  of  any  political 
party  would  endanger  the  Republic. 

The  prosecution  had  no  questions  to  ask,  and  Senator 
Davis,  with  an  air  of  blank  wonderment,  said:  "Can  I  be 
excused?  I  told  the  officer  who  came  for  me  that  I  never 
Raw  the  prisoner  and  knew  nothing  about  him,  except  what 
I  had  read.  I  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  why  I  had 
been  summoned. " 

Mr.  Scoville — You  will  learn  the  reason,  Senator,  from 
the  arguments. 

Edmund  A.  Bailey,  stenographer,  was  called,  and  was 
closely  questioned  in  regard  to  the  short-hand  notes  lie  had 
taken  of  Guiteau's  conversations  in  the  jail  and  his  disposi- 
tion of  them.  Guiteau  made  quite  a  noisy  demonstration,  and 
accused  the  witness  of  deceiving  him  by  pretending  to  be  a 
Herald  representative.  Witness  pronounced  Guiteau's  state- 
ment in  the  matter  absolutely  false.  "You  sold  it  after- 
wards to  the  Herald"  he  said,  "and  I  suppose  you  got 
0  for  it."  Witness  explained  his  connection  with  the 
matter  and  stated  that  the  Herald  had  paid  him  $500  for 
the  report. 

Guiteau  (excitedly) — I  told  you  so.  I  am  always  right, 
though  I  was  only  guessing  then. 

Guiteau  availed  himself  of  a  pause  to  announce  that  he 

vvd    to    have    subpoenas    issued    for    President  Arthur, 

General    Grant,   Governor    Jewell,    Ex-Senatora   Conkling 

and  Piatt,  Collector  Robertson,  Secretary  Blaise,  Ex-Sena- 

Dorsey,    James     Gordon     Bennett)    VVhitelaw     Reid, 

rge  Jones,  Charles  A.  Dana,  William  Henry  Ilurlburt, 

(  .  I  rorham  and  Still-on  Hutching, as  the  gravamen 
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of  his  offence  depended  upon  showing  the  state  of  political 
feeling  in  the  country  in  April,  May  and  June.  No  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  his  request.  Mr.  Scoville  announced  that 
he  had  subpoenaed  President  Arthur  because  he  desired  to 
bring  out  some  facts  that  he  could  reach  in  no  other  way. 
He  did  not  desire  to  summon  him,  however,  until  he  had 
first  seen  him.  No  other  witness  being  present,  the  court 
adjourned  till  Monday. 

When  Guiteau  entered  the  court-room  on  Monday,  the 
5th  day  of  December,  he  had  in  his  hands  a  bundle  of 
newspapers,  which  he  commenced  to  inspect  as  soon  as  the 
handcuffs  were  removed.  He  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  testimony  of  the  medical  experts,  occasionally  adjusting 
his  eye-glasses  and  glancing  over  a  newspaper.  During 
the  entire  examination  he  appeared  very  much  interested  in 
what  was  said,  and,  doubtless,  weighed  in  his  own  mind 
every  word  uttered,  whether  by  counsel,  witness  or  judge. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  court,  Mr.  Scoville 
called  to  the  stand  Dr.  James  G.  Kiernan,  of  Chicago. 
Before  any  questions  could  be  asked,  the  witness  Guiteau 
desired  to  address  the  Court,  and  without  waiting  for  assent 
or  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  Court,  said  in  quiet,  nervous 
tones :  "  I  want  these  expert  witnesses  to  pass  upon  this 
point:  When  a  man  is  impelled  to  do  an  unlawful  act  by  a 
power  which  he  cannot  possibly  control  or  overrule,  and 
by  which  his  moral  agency  is  dominated,  is  he  to  be  con- 
sidered sane  or  insane?" 

"  They  will  be  heard  on  that  subject, "  said  Judge  Cox, 
and  then  Dr.  Kiernan  was  questioned.  He  is  now  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Revietc,  and  lectures 
on  mental  diseases  before  the  Chicago  Medical  Society. 
He  has  made  a  study  of  mental  diseases  since  1874. 
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Q.  Assuming  it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  was  a  strong  hered- 
itary taint  of  insanity  in  the  blood  of  the  prisoner  at  the 

bar;  also,  that  at  about  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  his  own 
mind  was  so  much  deranged  that  he  was  a  fit  subject  to  be 
sent  to  an  insane  asylum  ;  also,  that  at  different  times  alter 
that  date  during  the  next  succeeding  live  years  he  mani- 
fested such  decided  symptoms  of  insanity  without  simula- 
tion, that  many  different  persons  conversing  with  him  an  I 
Unserving  his  conduct  believed  him  insane;  also,  that  in  or 
about  the  month  of  June,  1881,  at  or  about  the  expiration 
If  said  term  of  live  years,  he  became  dominated  by  the  idea 
that  he  svas  inspired  of  God  to  remove  by  death  the  . 
dent  of  the  United  States;  also,  that  he  aeted  on  what  he 
believed  to  be  such  inspiration  and  on  what  he  believed 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  sueh  a  pur] 
also,  that  he  committed  the  act  of  shooting  the  Presi- 
dent under  what  he  believed  to  be  a  Divine  command, 
which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disobey,  and  which  belief 
made  out  a  conviction  which  controlled  his  conscience  and 
overpowered  his  will  a-  to  that  act,,  so  that  he  could  not 
re.-ist  the  mental  pressure  upon  him  ;  also,  that  immediately 
after  the  shooting  he  appeared  calm  and  as  if  relieved  by 
the  performance  of  a  great  duty  ;  also  thai  there  was  no 
other  adequate  motive  for  the  act  than  the  conviction  that 
he  was  executing  the  Divine  will  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  Assuming  all  these  propositions  to  be  true, 
whether  in  your  opinion  the  prisoner  was  Bane  or  insane  at 
the  time  of  his  shooting  President  Garfield? 

A.  Assuming  these  propositions  to  be  true,  I  should  say 
that  the  prisoner  was  insane. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  V      A.  No,  sir. 
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No  sooner  had  Dr.  Kiernan  uttered  the  word  "  Nof" 
meaning  thereby  that  if  the  allegations  of  circumstances  as 
presented  were  true,  Guiteau  was  not  sane,  than  Mr.  Sco- 
ville  said  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  "  Take  the  witness, 
gentlemen."  The  cross-examination  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Davidge,  who  elicited  the  fact  that  he  does  not  believe  in  a 
state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  but  is  what  is 
known  as  "an  agnostic." 

Q.  Assuming  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  jury  to  be 
true,  do  you  mean  to  state  that  evidence  makes  out  a  strong 
case  of  hereditary  insanity  ? 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Scoville.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  question  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  sanity  or  in- 
sanity of  the  prisoner's  father  was  alluded  to.  The  pris- 
oner took  part  in  it  by  saying  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
all  the  good  citizens  of  Freeport  that  his  father  was  badly 
cracked  on  religion.  The  witness  stated  that  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Thomas  North  he  would  regard  Luther  W. 
Guiteau  as  a  person  of  rather  dubious  mental  condition. 
He  had  not  enough  facts  to  form  an  exact  opinion  on.  The 
testimony  in  reference  to  some  of  the  prisoner's  relatives 
having  been  summarized,  the  witness  was  asked  whether, 
in  his  judgment,  that  evidence  made  out  a  strong  hereditary 
taint  of  insanity  in  the  blood  of  the  prisoner.  His  answer 
was:  u  Taking  all  that  into  consideration,  I  should  cer- 
tainly write  the  case  as  one  of  hereditary  insanity." 

Witness  admitted  that  when  a  man  committed  a  crime 
while  acting  under  the  delusion  of  a  Divine  inspiration  and 
then  conducted  himself  precisely  as  a  criminal  would  do  it 
would  be  presumptive  evidence  against  his  insanity. 
Guiteau,  who  had  been  quietly  but  intently  following  the 
witness,  here  broke  in  rather  excitedly,  saying  :  "Nothing 
of  that  kind  in  this  cnse,  Judge." 
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Mr.  Davidge — Well,  we  will  see. 

Guiteau  (angrily) — You're  going  too  fast  in  this  matter. 
We  want  facts,  not  your  judgment.  The  witness  has  stated 
one  thing  right.  The  Lord  injects  the  inspiration  and  then 
lets  a  man  use  his  own  judgment  to  work  it  out.  That's 
just  my  ease.  That's  the  way  I  get  my  inspiration.  The 
Lord  don't  employ  fools  to  do  His  work ;  He  gets  the  best 
material. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  told  you  that  he  had  a  grand  inspira- 
tion, say  to  slay  a  ruler,  and  suppose  you  watched  his  eon- 
duet  and  behavior  and  it  turned  out  to  be  that  of  a  vulgar 
criminal  all  the  way  through,  what  Would  you  think  of  his 
statement  that  he  had  a  Divine  commission? 

The  Prisoner — There  is  no  vulgar  criminal  in  this  case; 
please  leave  the  "vulgar"  out. 

Mr.  Scoville  objected  to  the  question  because  the  wit- 
ness' opinion  of  what  was  vulgar  might  differ  from  the 
counsel's. 

The  Prisoner — Nothing  vulgar  about  this  case;  it  is  all 
high-toned. 

In  reply  to  further  questions  the  witness  said  an  insane 
man,  in  carrying  out  an  inspiration,  would  act  according  to 
his  peculiarities. 

During  a  pause  in  the  examination  the  prisoner  broke 
out  into  a  declaration  that  his  attention  had  just  been  called 
t<»  a  very  impudent  discourse  by  his  former  wife.  Her 
statement  was  full  of  lies.  lie  repudiated  her  and  knew 
nothing  about  her. 

The  Court  reminded  him  that  that  matter  was  not  now 
in  question. 

The  Prisoner — T  know  that,  but  it  is  so  aggravating  a 
thai  it   riles    me,  and  it' six1  come-  on  the  -land   I    will 
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make  her  smart.  She  must  have  fallen  from  grace  very 
badly.  Her  statement  is  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end. 
When  we  were  together  we  lived  well  at  first-class  boarding 
houses. 

The  witness,  in  describing  the  border  line  between  sanity 
and  insanity,  said  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  men,  who, 
while  not  positively  insane,  are  deficient  in  judgment  and 
cannot  be  classed  with  properly  well-balanced  men. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that,  as  a  general  thing,  men  of  that 
class  become  fit  subjects  for  insane  asylums  ?  A.  Not  all 
of  them,  but  many  of  them  do;  there  are  three  times  as 
many  persons  outside  of  asylums  as  there  are  inside  who 
are  proper  subjects  for  insane  asylums. 

Richard  J.  Hinton,  editor  of  the  Washington  Gazette, 
had  seen  the  prisoner  at  the  Republican  headquarters  in 
New  York  and  formed  the  opinion  that  he  was  an  exceed- 
ingly illy-balanced,  cranky  egotist.  Witness  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  prisoner's  speech,  "  Garfield  vs. 
Hancock/'  and  replied  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  a  ridicu- 
lous, disjointed  affair. 

Guiteau  who.  had  smiled  complacently  when  the  witness 
came  upon  the  stand,  here  became  very  much  incensed  and 
shouted    out  :     "Well,    it    wasn't    anything  of  the    kind. 
You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.     My  speech* 
received  the  indorsement  of  the  best  men  in  the  country." 

Witness  resumed  by  saying  :  "  The  prisoner  seemed  to 
be  a  perfect  nuisance  about  the"  rooms,"  but  was  interrupted 
by  Guiteau,  who  retorted  :  "  You  were  a  nuisance  your- 
self. I'd  rather  be  hung  as  a  man  than  acquitted  as  a  fool, 
and  I  won't  have  any  more  of  this  kind  of  evidence." 
Witness  added :  "  He  was  a  laughing-stock,  so  far  as  I 
could  see." 
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Guiteau  became  greatly  enraged  and  turning  to  Mr 
Seovilie  shouted:  "If  you  put  any  more  of  these  crank 
fellows  on  the  stand  I'll  score  you  again.  It  was  a  great 
piece  of  impertinence  on  your  part  to  put  Judge  Davis  on 
the  stand  without  consulting  me.  I'm  no  fool  and  I  won't 
allow  you  to  make  me  out  one." 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Nicholls,  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Bloom ingdale  Asylum,  being  sworn  as  a  witness, 
Mr.  Seovilie  put  the  question  to  him  regarding  the  want 
of  power  (if  the  prisoner  to  resist  the  mental  pressure  of 
supposed  inspiration  of  the  Deity.  Guiteau,  who  was  fill- 
ing a  sheet  of  foolscap. with  his  autographs,  excitedly  said, 
"That's  all  there  is  in  it.  I  claim  that  1  acted  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Deity.  I  rest  my  case  on  this."  As  he 
said  this  he  struck  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  resumed  ins 
Meriting,  frequently  repeating,  "  That's  all  there  is  in  it," 
and  sometimes  giving  his  ideas  as  to  the  admissibility  of 
the  testimony  and  the  province  of  the  jury  in  determining 
the  i'aet.  Upon  the  hypothesis  given  by  the  interrogatory 
Dr.  Nicholls  pronounced  him  insane.  In  the  cross-exam- 
ination Mr.  Davidge  said,  "I  see  nothing  to  do  except  to 
formulate  such,  a  hypothetical  case  as  may  require  the  wit- 
bess  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
prisoner/'  Mr.  Seovilie  expressed  Ins  willingness  to  give 
the  prosecution  time  to  formulate  the  question.  Guiteau 
objected  on  the  ground  that  the  prosecution  did  not  accom- 
modate him.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Gray,  of  the 
New  York  State  Asylum,  Utica,  Mr.  Davidge  said  he 
would  shorten  the1  question,  as  he  might  call  Dr.  Nicholls 
a-  a  witness  for  the  prosecution. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Foteom,  <>f  Boston,  Mass.,  upon  the 
Question  a-  formulated   by  Mr.  Seovilie,  said  he  would  un- 
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hesitatingly  pronounce  the  prisoner  insane.  Dr.  Samuel 
Worcester,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  has  made  mental  diseases 
a  specialty  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  did  not  understand  the 
hypothesis  propounded  by  Mr.  Scoville  regarding  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "  inspiration. '#  Guiteau  at  once  ex- 
plained, saying  that  it  means  the  interjection  of  foreign 
substance  into  my  own  mind.  Mr.  Scoville  informed  the 
witness  that  he  could  stand  aside  if  he  did  not  understand 
the  question.  After  Mr.  Scoville  objected  to  a  cross-exam- 
ination of  Dr.  Worcester,  the  prosecution  consented  that  he 
retire  from  the  witness  stand.  Dr.  Godding,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Government  Hospital,  being  called  by  Mr.  Seo-' 
ville,  said  he  had  not  been  summoned,  but  being  present 
could  not  object  to  testifying.  In  reply  to  the  question  as 
to  the  hypothetical  case,  he  answered,  "  Unquestionably 
insane."  This  caused  no  little  commotion  among  the  audi- 
ence, and  two  bailiffs  commanded  silence  and  enjoined  or- 
der. Dr.  McBride,  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  in  answer  to  the  hypothetical  case  stated  by  Mr. 
Scoville,  said  :  "  Assuming  them  to  be  all  true,  I  would 
say,  '  The  prisoner  is  unquestionably  insane/  "  There  was 
some  laughter  when  Mr.  Davidge  said  to  the  witness,  "  Sit 
down." 

The  next  witness  was  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass.  He  has  made  a  special  study  of  mental  dis- 
eases for  eight  years  ;  has  been  connected  with  the  asylum 
for  insane  criminals  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  with  the  State 
Insane  Hospital  at  Danvers,  Mass.;  also  with  a  small  pri- 
vate asylum  at  Brookline,  Mass.  The  hypothetical  ques- 
tion was  read  to  the  witness,  and  his  answer  was  :  "  Taking 
all  those  propositions  to  be  the  exact  truth,  I  should  say 
the  man  was  insane." 
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The  next  witness  wns  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Fisher,  of  Boston, 
■ass.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of  mental  diseases  for 
twenty  years,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  Boston  Lu- 
natic Asylum  as  assistant  superintendent  and  superintend- 
ent. The  hypothetical  question  was  read  to  the  witness, 
and  his  answer  was  :  u  I  should  dislike  very  much  to  be 
confined  to  that  statement  of  facte,  but  if  I  am  obliged  to 
answer  that  question,  I  should  say  he  was  insane.77 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  hypothetical  questions 
propounded  to  experts  in  the  Guiteau  trial,  by  counsel  for 
the  prosecution.  They  are  of  extraordinary  length,  but 
after  being  read  to  the  witness  he  is  expected  to  give  a 
definite  answer : 

First  hypothesis:  Assume  a  man  forty  years  of  age,  in 
good  health,  who  lias  always  enjoyed  good  health,  and  who 
had  never  been  seriously  ill  during  the  whole  of  his  I  if', 
but  that  for  some  time  previous  to  his  birth  his  mother  was 
an  invalid  ;  that  one  paternal  uncle  was  an  inmate  of  an 
insane  asylum  and  died  there,  the  alleged  cause  of  the  in- 
sanity being  disappointed  affection  and  mortification  after 
lighting  a  sham  duel  ;  that  another  uncle  was  of  dissipated 
and  dissolute  habits,  and  two  first  cousins  were  of  unsoun  1 
mind;  that  he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  lather, 
who  was  a  man  of  earnest  religion-  belief,  and  who  en- 
joyed a  high  character  for  honesty,  integrity,  uprightness, 
candor,  and  excellent  business  qualifications,  and  who  was, 
from  time  to  time,  for  many  years,  elected  to  public  posi- 
tions of  trusl  and  responsibility,  and  who  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and   for  tweh  preceding,  the  cashier 

and  virtually  the  business  manager  of  a  national  bank. 
Suppose  a  son  :it  th  nineteen    year-,  while  pursuing 

Kudies  at  a  schocl    preparatory  to   entering  a  State   univer- 
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sity,  abandoning  his  studies  at  the  solicitation  of  his  father 
and  entering  into  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  Oneida 
Community;  suppose  him  to  continue  a  member  of  that 
Community,  conforming  himself  to  the  regulations  and 
practices  of  the  Community  for  a  period  of  five  years,  at 
one  time  leaving  the  Community  for  a  period  of  some 
months  to  visit  New  York  and  other  places,  and  then  vol- 
untarily returning  to  the  Community  and  remaining  the 
additional  period  of  one  year,  at  end  of  which  time,  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  the  labor  there  assigned  him,  he 
finally  withdrew  from  the  Community  by  the  advice  and 
with  the  pecuniary  aid  of  a  brother-in-law.  Assume  that 
after  reflection  on  the  subject  in  the  Community  he  went  to 
New  York  city,  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  daily 
journal  to  be  called  the  Theocrat,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the 
dissemination  of  the  peculiar  religious  belief  of  that  Com- 
munity, but  abandoned  the  project  without  commencing  its 
publication,  for  want  of  pecuniary  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment. Assume  that  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  practised  his  profession  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  was 
married  and  divorced  by  his  own  procurement;  that  grow- 
ing interested  in  religious  matters,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  preparation  of  lectures  upon  theological  subjects,  which 
he  delivered  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  that  during 
the  period  of  time  when  he  was  thus  engaged  he  visited  the 
home  of  a  sister ;  that  while  there  his  sister  said  he  raised 
an  axe  as  though  he  would  strike  her,  which  he  denied,  and 
that  the  family  physician  summoned  by  her,  after  an  exam- 
ination, in  which  he  could  find  neither  illusion,  hallucina- 
tion, delusions,  or  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  or  percep- 
tional force,  said  he  was  insane,  "  because  of  exaltation  of 
the  emotions  and  explosions  of  emotional  feeling,  also  ex- 
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cessive  egotism,"  and  that  he  was  the  subject  of  an  intense 
pseudo-religious  feeling,  and  -advised  that  he  he  taken  to 
an  insane  asylum,  which  advice  was  not  followed,  and  he 
was  not  then,  or  at  any  subsequent  time,  confined  in  a 
lunatic1  asylum,  and  that  this  statement  was  without  any  evi- 
dence except  that  of  the  sister  and  the  physician  here  stated. 
Assume  that  after  this  he  again  travelled  about  the  country 
delivering  his  lectures  and  selling  printed  copies  of  the 
same;  but  that  the  views  contained  in  these  lectures  not 
meeting  the  concurrence  of  his  audience  and  popular  favor, 
he  did  not  derive  pecuniary  success,  and  abandoned  that 
enterprise.  Assume  that  during  a  Presidential  political 
campaign  he  associated  himself  with  the  National  Republi- 
can Committee,  and  prepared  a  speech  which  was  delivered 
but  once,  the  reason  assigned  by  him  being  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  prominent  to  attract  the  attention  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Committee  thought  necessary  in  that 
campaign.  Assume  that  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  he 
asked  General  Garfield  by  letter  for  the  position  of  Minis- 
ter to  Austria.  Assume  that  after  the  inauguration  of 
President  Garfield  this  man  came  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, 1).  C,  and  again  made  application  for  the  Austrian 
mission,  but  learning  that  another  person  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  place  withdrew  his  application  lor  it  and 
applied  for  the  position  of  Consul  to  Pari-,  for  which  place 
he  pressed  his  application  with  great  persistence,  but  not 
>re  than  i.-  usual  with  many  persons  asking  for  similar 
I  sitions;  that  he  earnestly  and  persistentl^fol  lowed  up  his 
application  fa-  this  place  by  verbal  and  written  requ< 
having  no  special  claims  for  the  position  except  hi.-  own 
idea  of  the  value  oi  his  services  to  the  party  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign,  and  having  no  recommendation  signed 
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by  any  prominent  politician  for  the  place,  his  onlv  recom- 
mendation being  that  of  one  Charles  PL  Reed,  of  Chicago, 
who  had  signed  his  application  for  that  office.  Assume 
that  he  was  told  by  Secretary  Blaine  some  time  about  the 
middle  of  May  in  decided  terms  never  to  speak  to  him 
again  about  the  Paris  Consulship  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  that 
persisting  in  his  application  he  said  to  Mr.  Blaine,  "I  will 
see  the  President  and  ask  him  to  remove  Mr.  Walker/'  the 
then  incumbent,  and  that  he  understood  Mr.  Blaine  to  re- 
ply, "Well,  if  Sewell  will  indorse  your  application  I  have 
no  objection  to  you  having  the  place;"  and  that  he  inferred 
from  this  answer  that  if  President  Garfield  would  remove 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr,  Blaine  would  not  object  to  giving  him 
the  position  ;  that  he  then  applied  to  President  Garfield  to 
give  him  the  Paris  Consulship,  and  made  appeals  to  promi- 
nent politicians  in  Washington  to  aid  him  in  this  enterprise, 
and  believed  that  they  intended  themselves  to  help  him  to 
forward  his  application;  that  he  finally  thought  he  would 
have  the  matter  about  the  Paris  Consulship  settled  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  addressed  a  note  to  the  President,  in 
which  he  said,  among  other  things,  "Can  I  have  the  Paris 
Consulship?"  that  he  was  informed,  as  he  had  been  before 
repeatedly,  that  "the  President  could  not  see  him  to-day." 
Assume  that  four  days  after  his  alleged  conception  of  the 
idea  of  removing  the  President  he  wrote  to  the  President; 
that  he  dwelt  upon  this  subject  for  two  weeks,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  on  or  about  June  6th,  1881,  he  inquired 
of  a  dealer  in  ^uns  and  pistols  for  the  largest  calibre, 
strongest  force  and  most  accurate  pistol  made;  that  two 
days  thereafter  he  returned  and  purchased  that  pistol,  hav- 
ing in  the  meantime  borrowed  money  to  pay  for  it ;  that 
after  purchasing  the  pistol  he  inquired  as  to  where  he  might 
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practise  with  it,  was  informed  that  he  could  practise  with 
it  outside  the  city  limits  and  went  outside  the  limits  on 
three  occasions,  firing  ten  shots  each  time  and  hit  the  mark; 
that  he  followed  the  President  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  him,  once  to  a  church,  which  he  ex- 
amined for  the  purpose  of  shooting  the  President  through 
a  window,  once  to  a  depot,  but  the  sight  of  a  sick  wife 
clinging  to  the  President's  arm  prevented  him  from  shoot- 
ing him  then,  and  once  followed  him  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  while  the  President  was  in  the  house  concealed 
himself  in  an  alley  where  he  examined  his  pistol,  intending 
to  shoot  him  when  he  came  out ;  but  when  he  did  come  out 
he  wa<  accompanied  by  his  friend,  and  they  walked  arm  in 
arm  closely  together,  so  that  he  could  not  shoot  him  then  ; 
that  finally,  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1881,  he  arose  in  the 
morning,  took  his  pistol  and  took  a  walk  in  the  park,  then 
took  breakfast,  went  to  a  depot,  where  he  was  informed  by 
the  newspapers,  and  had  ascertained  the  President  would 
be  at  about  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
that  going  there  before  this  hour  he  waited  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  before  his  arrival  left  a  bundle  of  papers  at  the 
news  stand  addressed  to  Byron  Andrews  and  his  co-corres- 
pondents  of  newspapers;  that  he  went  into  a  water-clo- i, 
took  out  his  pistol  and  examined  it  ;  that  he  went  outside 
the  depot,  had  his  boots  blacked  and  inquired  for  a  hack- 
man  whose  services  he  had  engaged  two  weeks  previous, 
but  he  not  being  there,  he  engaged  another  hackman, 
agreeing  with  him  for  a  stipulated  price,  conditioned  that 
he  should  drive  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  Congressional 
I  metery,  which  was  near  the  jail  ;  that  he  saw  the  Pro-i- 
dem arrive  at  the  depot  in  a  carriage  with  a  friend,  whieh 
he  recognized  as  the  carriage  of  the  friend  and  not  the  ear- 
25 
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riage  of  the  President ;  that  he  saw  him  in  earnest  conver- 
sation with  his  friends  and  waited  until  the  President 
alighted  from  the  carriage  and  walked  into  the  depot  a  few 
feet;  then,  approaching  the  President  from  behind  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  attract  the  President's  attention, 
when  within  a  few  feet  of  the  President  aimed  the  pistol 
at  the  hollow  of  his  back  and  fired  upon  him  twice,  intend- 
ing to  kill  him,  and  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  Assume 
that  after  the  shooting  he  made  an  effort  to  reach  the  car- 
riage he  had  previously  engaged,  with  a  view  to  get  to  the 
jail  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  thereby  avoid  the  appre- 
hended fury  of  the  populace;  that  he  was  intercepted  by  an 
officer  while  endeavoring  to  reach  his  carriage ;  that  he  had 
^yritten  a  letter  to  General  Sherman,  which  was  in  his  hand 
when  intercepted  by  the  officer,  and  which,  he  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  reach  the  General  at  once,  and  which  was  found 
to  contain  a  demand  for  troops  to  protect  him  from  mob 
violence,  which  he  greatly  feared.  Assume  that  some  time 
in  the  month  of  June,  1881,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he 
uses  this  language: — "  I  have  just  shot  the  President;  his 
death  was  a  political  necessity,  because  he  proved  a  traitor 
to  the  men  who  made  him,  and  thereby  imperilled  the  life 
of  the  Republic;  that  in  another  letter,  dated  June  20th, 
1881,  he  used  the  following  language: — "  The  President's 
nomination  was  an  act  of  God,  his  election  was  an  act  of 
God,  his  removal  is  an  act  of  God;"  that  in  a  document 
addressed,  "To  the  American  People,"  and  dated  as  early 
as  June  16th,  1881,  he  used  this  language: — "I  conceived 
the  idea  of  removing  the  President  four  weeks  ago.  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  myself  and  kept  it  to  myself; "  that  in  the 
same  document  he  says,  "  In  the  President's  madness  he 
has  wrecked  the  once  grand,  old  Republican   party,  and 
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for  this  lie  dies-."  And  again,  "This  is  not  murder;  it  is  a 
political  necessity."  Assume  that  he  now  claims  that  on 
several  occasions  during  his  life  lie  has  claimed  to  be  in- 
spired— once  in  connection  with  his  entering  the  Oneida 
Community;  once  preceding  his  attempt  to  establish  the 
Theocrat ;  once  in  connection  with  the  writing  of  his  lec- 
tures and  his  book,  "The  Truth,"  and  that  subsequent  to 
the  attempt  to  procure  office,  and  some  time  after  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  President,  while  in  confinement  in  jail  and 
awaiting  trial,  he  said  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  Deity  to 
do  that  act,  and  said  that  the  idea  came  to  him  one  night 
about  the  18th  of  May,  which  was  about  five  days  after 
the  interview  with  Secretary  Blaine  about  the  Paris  consul- 
ship, in  which  he  was  told  by  Secretary  Blaine  never  tc 
speak  to  him  about  the  Paris  consulship  again,  and  after 
again  victim;  the  White  House  and  being  refused  admis- 
sion, that  he  struggled  against  the  idea,  but  that  he  finally 
worked  himself  up  to  it  and  nerved  himself  to  do  the  shoot- 
pg«  Assume  that  for  years  previous  to  the  shooting  he 
procured  a  precarious  living,  often  leaving  his  board  bills 
unpaid,  borrowing  money  and  going  from  place  to  place  on 
the  railroad.-,  evading,  when  he  could,  the  payment  of 
usual  railroad  fare;  that  on  two  or  three  occasions  he  was 
irrested  for  not  paying  bis  hoard  bills,  and  that  he  was 
oiuv  arrested  and  placed  in  the  Tombs  in  New  York  city, 
and  was  once  confined  in  jail  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  re- 
taining money  collected  by  him  which  did  not  belong  to 
him.  Assume  that  under  oath,  as  a  witness  in  his  own  be- 
half on  trial  for  murder,  he  -aid  he  felt  remorse  BO  far  as 
ersonal  feelings  were  concerned,  and  regretted  the  ne- 
•  for  the  act,  hut  said  he  claimed  that  his  duty  to  the 
and  to  the  American  people  overcame  his  pen 
igs   uid  p  i  >onal  regn  ict. 
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Second  hypothesis — Suppose  that  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going it  is  shown  that  this  man  went  from  place  to  place 
leaving  unpaid  board  bills  behind  him  ;  that  he  borrowed 
money  on  false  representations,  usirig  the  names  of  promi- 
nent men  as  references  without  their  knowledge  or  consent 
to  secure  the  money;  that  he  abandoned  his  practice  of  the 
profession  of  law,  as  he  said  it  did  not  pay,  and  went  to 
lecturing  on  theological  subjects  in  imitation  of  prominent 
evangelists  who,  he  said,  had  made  money ;  that  while  he 
was  professing  religion  and  a  church  member  he  was  guilty 
of  deception  and  lasciviousness ;  that  in  the  character  of  a 
Christian  gentleman  he  travelled  through  the  country 
borrowing  money  and  contracting  indebtedness  for  his  per- 
sonal support,  which  he  seldom  if  ever  paid,  though  pro- 
fuse in  promises,  evasions  and  misrepresentations;  that  he 
published  a  book  called  "Truth,"  a  large  part  of  which 
was  stolen  from  a  book  published  many  years  before  called 
the  "Berean;"  that  he  represented  and  sold  this  book 
"  Truth  "  as  his  own  literary  production  and  ideas;  that, 
failing  in  this,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  and 
collected  money  for  clients,  which  he  retained;  that  he 
associated  himself  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, had  his  letters  addressed  in  their  care  and  used  his 
relations  with  them  as  a  passport  to  secure  confidence, 
which  he  grossly  abused  ;  that  he  fraudulently  obtained 
money  by  burnishing  an  oroide  watch  and  passing  it  off 
for  gold,  and  boasted  of  it ;  that  he  declared  that  he  would 
secure  notoriety  by  doing  good  or  evil,  even  if  he  had  to 
kill  some  prominent  man  and  imitate  Wilkes  Booth ;  that 
as  far  back  as  1872  he  took  part  in  the  Greeley  campaign, 
declaring  that  he  expected  by  so  doing  to  secure  the  Chilean 
Mission;  that  in  orcter  to  procure  a  divorce  from  his  wife, 
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who  had  labored  for  him  and  sent  money  to  him  for  his 
support,  although  he  was  at  the  time  a  lawyer  and  officer 
of  the  court,  he  vet  deliberately,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  statement,  committed  adultery  with  a  prostitute  and 
appeared  as  a  witness  against  himself  in  the  divorce  pro- 
ceedings by  which  a  decree  of  divorce  was  granted  against 
him;  that  during  his  married  life,  while  a  member  of  the 
church  and  professing  religion  and  engaging  in  the  public 
exercises  of  the  church  with  which  he  was  connected  he 
got  his  wife  to  borrow  money  from  the  pastor,  and  after- 
ward was  accused  of  immoral  conduct  and  vicious  and  dis- 
honest practices,  and  in  addition  to  having  a  loathsome  dis- 
ease he  admitted  the  truth  of  the  accusation  ;  that  he  went 
again  into  politics  because  neither  the  law  nor  theology 
would  pay;  that  he  used  each  and  all  the  schemes  he 
undertook,  which  have  been  presented  as  evidences  of  his 
insanity,  for  the  purpose  of  dishonestly  obtaining  money  ; 
that  during  the  political  campaign  of  1880  he  wrote  a 
speech  which  was  delivered  but  once;  that  on  this  speech 
and  his  so-called  services  in  the  campaign  he  claimed  and 
asked  for  an  important  foreign  appointment,  and  for  that 
purpose  came  to  Washington  ;  that  immediately  before 
coming  to  Washington  he  was  getting  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence in  Xew  York  by  soliciting  life  insurance;  that  in 
order  to  get  to  Washington  he  borrowed  *\o  and  arrived 
in  Washington  without  funds  ;  that  lie  stopped  at  the  Ebbett 
House  one  day  and  left  without  paying  his  bill;  that  he 
Went  from  one  boarding  house  to  another  in  Washington, 
leaving  the  board  bills  unpaid  in  each  and  falsely  repre- 
senting that  he  was  expecting  money  and  would  soon  pav  ; 
that  he  borrowed  $15  from  a  friend,  stating  that  he  wanted 
money  to  pay  a  board  bill,  btit   really  used  it  to  purchase  a 
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pistol  with  which  to  shoot  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  that  he  boarded  at  a  respectable  house  in  the  city 
of  Washington  for  more  than  five  weeks,  leaving  it  only 
two  days  before  the  shooting,  and  only  then  because  the 
landlady  demanded  payment  for  board,  which  he  promised 
to  pay  in  a  few  days,  but  which  was  never  paid ;  that  dur- 
ing this  time  he  was  on  friendly  relations  with  his  fellow 
boarders,  conversing  with  them  daily  at  the  table  upon 
religious  and  general  topics,  attending  church,  reporting 
and  discussing  sermons  with  the  pastor,  as  well  as  the  re- 
vision of  the  New  Testament  and  the  situation  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Senatorial  contest  at  Albany,  and  exhibiting 
nothing  unusual  in  his  manners,  conduct  or  conversation ; 
that  while  stopping  at  this  house  he  followed  the  Presi- 
dent on  at  least  two  occasions  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
him,  once  watching  him  from  Lafayette  Park,  but  seeing 
him  ride  out  with  several  friends  desisted  from  shooting 
him;  that  once  he  followed  him  to  the  depot,  but  seeing  a 
sick  wife  leaning  on  his  arm  refrained  from  shooting  on 
that  occasion,  and  that  during  all  this  time  he  never  men- 
tioned the  subject  of  inspiration  or  that  he  had  any  extra- 
ordinary relation  with  the  Deity  or  had  any  divine  com- 
mission to  perform ;  that  he  went  to  the  Riggs  House  the 
day  before  the  shooting  and  left  that  board  bill  unpaid ; 
that,  failing  to  secure  the  offices  he  sought  and  disappointed 
in  the  expectations  which  he  had  frequently  said  he  con- 
fidently entertained,  he  followed  the  President  from  place 
to  place,  seeking  the  opportunity  to  shoot  him,  and  finally 
learning  that  the  President  was  to  go  to  Long  Branch  on 
a  certain  day,  he  went  to  the  railway  station  to  waylay 
him,  and  there  stealthily  approaching  him  from  behind, 
treacherously  murdered  him  by  shooting  him  in  the  back ; 
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that,  arrested  and  charged  with  this  crime,  he  justified  it  as 

a  patriotic  act  and  claimed  that  it  was  a  political  necessity, 
and  that  the  President  was  guilty  of  the  blackest  ingrati- 
tude by  going  back  on  the  men  who  made  him  ;  that  by 
removing  the  President  he  took  but  the  life  of  one  man, 
which  cemented  the  Republican  party  and  prevented  another 
war  which  might  have  cost  thousands  of  lives,  as  our  last 
war  did,  and  that  the  prominent  men  connected  with  the 
Pqmblican  party  whom  he  supposed  would  be  benefited  by 
hi-  crime  would  protect  him  from  the  consequences  of  hifi 
act;  that  when  he  learned  that  these  men  had  expre- 
their  abhorrence  of  his  crime  he  appeared  to  be  "struck 
dumb"  and  in  "  great  mental  agony/'  and  after  collecting 
himself  he  repeatedly  used  the  words,  "  Most  astounding  !  " 
and  exclaiming,  "  What  does  it  mean  ?  I  would  have 
staked  my  life  that  they  would  defend  me,"  and  again  re- 
peated the  words  "most  astounding,""  and  that  shortly 
thereafter  he,  for  the  first  time,  used  the  words,  or  expressed 
the  idea  of  "inspiration"  in  referring  to  his  crime;  and 
that  only  since  that  time  has  he  claimed  "inspiration"  as 
a  defence  for  the  murder.  Assuming  all  these  propositions 
to  be  true,  1  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  in  your  opinion 
the  person  was  sane  or  insane  at  the  time  of  shooting  Presi- 
dent Garfield? 

Mr.  Scoville  stated  that  he  had  expected  to  have  Presi- 
dent Arthur  as  a  witness;  that  he  had  called  to  see  him, 
but  found  him  engaged  on  his  message.  lie  expected  that 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Far  well,  M.  C,  would  be  in  attendance  on 
the  following  day.  He  had  but  three  or  four  other  wit- 
nesses to  examine,  but  none  of  them  were  present  this  after- 
noon. 

The  Prisoner — I  want   to  say  here  that  J   want   to  have 
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here  as  witness  General  Grant,  Senators  Conkling  and  Piatt, 
Governor  Jewell  and  those  other  men  who  were  doing 
politics  last  spring,  to  appear  here,  as  my  own  counsel,  and 
I  want  an  order,  signed  by  the  Court,  to  have  those  gentle- 
men here.  I  do  not  want  to  have  my  case  compromised  by 
Mr.  Scoville.  I  want  to  show  by  General  Grant  the  per- 
sonal feeling  that  he  had  to  President  Garfield  last  spring 
when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Senator  Jones,  showing  a  very 
bitter  spirit  toward  the  President.  I  want  to  show  that 
neither  Grant  nor  Conkling  nor  Jewell  would  go  to  the 
White  House.  I  was  on  friendly  relations  with  these  men. 
The  inspiration  which  came  to  me  for  President  Garfield's 
removal  arose  from  the  political  situation,  and  I  want  to 
keep  thumping  that  into  the  ears  of  the  civilized  world. 
Of  course  it  is  very  important  for  me  to  have  these  men 
examined  in  this  defence.  Mr.  Scoville  has  altogether  too 
narrow  a  view  of  this  matter.  Scoville  is  a  good  man,  but 
he  is  no  politician  and  he  is  no  criminal  lawyer.  He 
has  done  remarkably  well,  considering,  but  he  is  not  an 
expert. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  presume  that  President  Arthur  will  be 
willing  to  attend,  and  I  suppose  his  testimony  will  be 
sufficient. 

The  Prisoner — I  do  not  think  so.  I  want  Grant,  Conk- 
ling and  Piatt  and  Jewell,  all  those  men  here.  I  am  going 
to  have  an  order  prepared  (beginning  to  write),  and  I  will 
ask  the  Court  to  sign  it  and  have  subpoenas  issued  for  these 
men.  (After  a  short  pause  he  broke  out  again.)  Mr. 
Storrs,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  the 
American  bar,  says  that  I  have  got  the  true  theory  of  this 
defence.  He  does  not  take  any  stock  in  Scoville's  theory 
that  I  am  a  fool.     He  says  also  that  I  am  the  ablest  law- 
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yer  in  this  case,  and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  his 
opinion.  1  should  be  highly  pleased  if  President  Arthur 
would  recognize  Mr.  Storrs1  service  in  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. He  is  a  man  of  brains  and  a  true-blooded  Republi- 
can, and  would  do  honor  to  the  nation  in  that  position.  I 
make  the  suggestion  publicly  to  President  Arthur.  I  have 
not  asked  him  for  any  favors,  and  probably  shall  not,  but 
I  feel  authorized  to  make  this  suggestion  about  Mr.  Storrs, 
and,  unless  the  President  has  made  other  arrangements,  I 
hope  he  will  act  upon  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  Scoville  next  said  he  would  read  the  addendum  to 
Guiteau's  book  "  Truth, "  as  revised  in  manuscript  by  the 
prisoner.  Guiteau  seemed  pleased  with  this,  and  remarked 
that  this  was  the  revised  part  of  the  work,  written  last 
June,  but  not  yet  published.  His  brother  tried  to  keep 
him  from  talking,  but  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  his  cher- 
ished work  was  not  to  be  lost.  The  part  of  the  manuscript 
revision  had  reference  to  the  author's  faith  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  personal  devil.  It  was  suggested  that  this  particular 
chapter  was  intended  by  Guiteau  as  an  answer  to  Colonel 
Ingersoll's  lecture  entitled,  "  Why  God  Don't  Kill  the 
Devil."  In  his  work  Guiteau  takes  the  ground  that  the 
devil  is  eternal  and  has  existence  coeval  with  God  ;  there- 
fore it  would  be  impossible  to  kill  the  devil,  is  the  author's 
inference.  Guiteau  gravely  informed  the  Court,  u  It  would 
not  be  bad  reading  to  have  the  whole  book  read."  There 
was  a  titter  among  the  audience,  and  Mr.  Corkhill  said, 
"You  are  right,  Mr.  Guiteau. "  Rut  Mr.  Davidge,  who 
beaded  the  time  that  the  reading  of  the  book  would  con- 
sume, jocularly  said  to  Mr.  Scoville,  u Then  I'll  send  out 
for  a  dictionary  to  read."  The  prisoner'^  eyes  flashed  as 
he  reminded  Mr.  Davidge  that  he  had  better  read  the  book, 
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which  was  full  of  religious  matter:  " probably  you  haven't 
got  any  more  religious  knowledge  than  you  need,  Judge," 
was  the  conclusion  of  his  remark  to  Mr.  Davidge,  who 
found  it  impossible  to  repress  a  smile.  The  audience  was 
now  laughing.  Guiteau  bowed  his  head,  but  there  was 
discernible  in  his  features  the  pleasure  this  laughter  afforded 
him.  His  next  contribution  was  to  publicly  suggest  that 
President  Arthur  appoint  Mr.  Emory  A.  Storrs,  of  Chi- 
cago, Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

Although  the  weather  was  chilly  the  court-room  was 
densely  packed  on  the  6th  day  of  December. 

When  the  Court  was  called  to  order,  shortly  after  ten 
o'clock,  Judge  Cox  and  Mr.  Scoville  held  a  short  confer- 
ence, after  which  Mr.  Scoville  returned  to  his  seat  and  con- 
versed for  several  minutes  with  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner 
said,  quietly,  "  May  it  please  Your  Honor,  I  have  prepared 
an  order  for  the  witnesses  suggested  last  evening.  I  will 
hand  it  to  Your  Honor.''  Judge  Cox  received  the  docu- 
ment, but  paid  no  further  attention  to  it. 

Charles  B.  Farwell,  a  member  of  Congress,  from  Chi- 
cago, was  the  first  witness  to  take  the  stand. 

Mr.  Scoville  called  the  witness'  attention  to  the  dissen- 
sions in  the  Republican  party  last  spring,  and  then  in- 
quired whether  in  witness'  opinion  those  dissensions  did  not 
contain  the  disruption  of  the  Republican  party.  To  this 
question  Mr.  Davidge  objected,  and  the  Court  held  that 
the  question  was  too  leading. 

The  Prisoner — It  is  a  rather  abrupt  way  of  putting  it. 
You  want  to  smooth  the  way,  Mr.  Scoville,  with  prelim- 
inary questions.  That  was  the  trouble  you  had  with  Mr. 
Davis.  You  ought  to  ask  preliminary  questions,  and  not 
get  up  to  the  point  at  once. 
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Mr.  Porter  said   that   the  prosecution   had  allowed   the 

defence  to  go  into  this  question  of  the  political  situation, 
but  they  must  not  forget  that  this  was  a  court  of  justice 
and  a  prisoner  on  trial  for  crime. 

The  Prisoner — That's  the  very  point  I  want  to  discuss 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Porter — If  the  Republican  party  was  in  a  state  of 
disruption  it  could  not  be  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  wit- 
nesses, sane  or  insane.  If  there  is  any  purpose  in  this  line 
of  inquiry  it  is  to  show  that  the  prisoner  acted  on  the  rea- 
sonable conviction  of  actual  facts  and  is  not  insane.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  counsel  propose  to  prove,  even  by  the  opin- 
ions of  witnesses,  that  the  Republican  party  was  not  in 
danger  of  disruption,  and -that  it  was  not  needful  to  save 
the  Republic,  we  will  save  all  trouble  by  admitting  that 
fact  in  behalf  of  the  government.  Under  that  view  of  the 
case  Your  Honor  will,  I  think,  waste  no  more  time  in  this 
irrelevant  and  wild  inquiry. 

Mr.  Scoville — If  the  gentleman  had  made  that  speed) 
two  or  three  days  ago,  we  might  have  saved  the  time  he 
talks  about.  I  understand  now  that  the  prosecution  ad- 
mits that  the  differences  in  the  Republican  party  did  not 
threaten  its  existence  or  integrity.  If  that  is  admitted  that 
is  all  I  ask. 

Mr.  Porter — I  have  made  an  admission  in  terms  intel- 
ligible to  every  gentleman  in  the  court-room.  I  do  not 
propose  to  adopt  the  terms  my  friend  proposes.  The  Re- 
publican party  was  not  in  danger  of  disruption.  It  was 
not  needful,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  American  Repub- 
lic, that  its  President  should  be  murdered.  While  we 
admit  these  facts,  however,  we  by  no  means  admit  that 
there  were  not  those  so  vile  and  revolutionary  in  spirit,  and 
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so  desirous  of  notoriety  that  they  entertained  a  different 
view — not  from  insanity,  but  depravity  and  desire  of  self- 
advancement. 

The  Prisoner  (violently) — That  is  false.  I  will  tell  you 
that  to  your  face.  I  say  that  the  Republican  party  was  heat- 
ing up.  It  was  red  hot  about  the  last  of  June,  redder  hot 
about  the  1st  of  July,  and  there  was  no  telling  what  might 
have  resulted.  My  inspiration  was  to  remove  the  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  pretend  there  was  going  to  be  a  war,  but  it 
would  have  come  in  two  or  three  years.  Everything  was 
tending  in  that  direction.     I  want  that  hounded  down. 

Mr.  Scoville  (indignantly) — It  is  highly  improper  for 
counsel  to  make  a  speech  to  the  jury  in  arguing  a  question 
of  law  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  Porter — I  do  not  understand  that  I  am  bound  to  ask 
Your  Honor  to  dismiss  the  jury  every  time  I  discuss  a 
question  of  law. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  merely  make  the  suggestion;  I  shall  not 
waste  any  more  time  ;  I  have  the  admission  I  want. 

The  examination  was  then  continued.  Witness  stated 
that  he  knew  the  prisoner  slightly;  he  came  to  witness' 
office  in  Chicago  about  six  years  ago,  said  his  name  was 
Guiteau,  and  handed  him  a  roll  of  papers  that  he  said  were 
editorials  for  a  newspaper  he  proposed  to  establish  ;  he 
wanted  witness  to  lend  him  $200,000  to  start  the  paper, 
and  said  he  would  make  him  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Prisoner — I  am  very  sorry  to  contradict  you,  but  I 
never  said  so. 

Q.  In  that  conversation  did  the  prisoner  appear  to  be 
addressing  you  sincerely  or  jokingly  ?  A.  I  never  met  him 
before.     He  said  he  would  call  again,  and  he  did  so  a  few 
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days  after.     He  desired  me  to  read  those  leading  editorials, 
and  I  did  so. 

The  Prisoner — That  part  is  correct,  but  that  about  the 
$200,000  is  not.  I  wanted  you  to  lend  me  some  money 
when  I  was  trying  to  establish  the  Inter- Ocean.  You  went 
on  to  tell  me  of  your  affairs  in  a  sympathetic  manner.  You 
said  you  had  put  $10,000  into  the  Inter-Ocean,  and  would 
not  put  in  another  cent. 

The  Witness — I  examined  the  articles  he  had  brought  and 
when  he  came  back  I  said  that  I  did  not  care  to  engage  in 
the  enterprise  ;  I  saw  him  twice  since  that,  at  the  Arling- 
ton Hotel  in  March  last;  he  came  in  with  a  paper  in  the 
form  of  a  recommendation,  unsigned,  and  asked  me  to  sign 
toy  name  to  it  ;  it  was  asking  the  President  to  appoint  him 
to  the  Austrian  mission,  or  the  Paris  consulship;  I  do  not 
know  which  ;  I  rather  think  it  was  in  the  alternative  ;  the 
conversation  lasted  a  very  few  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  his  actions  particularly?  A.  Not 
specially. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  interview  with  him?  A. 
No  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  form  any  opirtion  as  to  his  mental  condition  ? 
A.   I  never  thought  him  a  sane  man  in  those  two  interviews. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davidge. 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  form  any  opinion  as  to 
the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  of  right  and 
wrong? 

Mr.  Scoville  objected. 

The  Prisoner  (excitedly) — T  did  not  have  any  option  in 
tli-  matter.  That  disposes  of  the  question  of  right  and 
Wrong.       I   had  to  do  it,  and  that   is  all  there  is  about   it. 

The    Court    ruled    that    the   capacity   of  the    prisoui \t    to 
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distinguish    between    right  and  wrong  might  be  inquired 
into. 

The  Prisoner — My  mind  was  absolutely  blank  in  regard 
to  right  and  wrong;  I  had  no  conception  of  it  as  a  wrong 
act ;  the  pressure  on  me  to  do  that  act  was  so  strong  that  I 
had  to  do  it ;  I  want  to  keep  pounding  that  in. 

Mr.  Scoville  excepted  to  the  ruling  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Davidge  then  repeated  the  question. 

A.  I  met  him  on  only  three  occasions  ;  I  had  no  occa- 
sion to  act  upon  any  opinion  except  as  to  the  act  of  lending 
money  and  signing  his  paper  ;  I  refused  in  both  of  those 
instances  ;  I  think  there  are  grades  in  insanity. 

Mr.  Davidge — I  think  so. 

The  Witness — I  think  he  knew  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong. 

Mr.  Scoville  excepted  to  the  answer. 

The  Prisoner — That  was  about  three  months  before  the 
alleged  shooting;  this  whole  business  rests  on  the  simple 
question  whether  the  Deity  inspired  the  act. 

The  Court  (severely) — What  is  the  necessity  of  your 
making  that  statement  so  often.     Keep  quiet. 

The  Prisoner — It  saves  a  gocxl  deal  of  foolish  talk. 

The  Court — No,  it  does  not. 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  George  C.  Gorham,  editor  of 
the  Washington  National  Republican.  He  stated  that  he 
had  taken  an  interest  in  politics  ever  since  he  had  been  able 
to  read  the  newspapers  ;  he  had  never  read  the  speech  of 
the  prisoner  entitled  "  Garfield  against  Hancock." 

Mr.  Scoville  handed  witness  a  copy  of  the  speech  and 
asked  him  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Porter — T  must  insist  that  the  trial  shall  proceed. 

Mr.  Scoville — It  will  proceed  ;  I  will  go  on  reading  the 
book  (Truth). 
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Mr.  Gorham  then  glanced  over  the  speech  which  had 
been  handed  him,  and  the  prisoner,  at  Mr.  Scoville's  re- 
que.-t,  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  his  hook,  and  read 
such  portions  of  it  as  referred  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
compared  Paul's  life  to  his  own,  ending  with  the  remark 
that  Paul  had  got  his  reward  and  that  he  (Guiteau)  would 
get  his  some  day.  The  examination  of  Mr.  Gorham  was 
then  continued. 

Mr.  Scoville — Is  there  anything  in  that  speech,  alluding 
to  the  speech  of  Garfield  against  Hancock,  that  would 
entitle  it  to  be  considered  a  remarkable  production  in  a 
political  campaign  ? 

The  Prisoner  (violently) — I  object  to  any  such  talk  ;  I 
told  you  so  yesterday  (to  Mr.  Scoville);  you  are  going  to 
prove  by  Mr.  Gorham,  who  did  not  read  the  speech  when 
it  was  first  published,  that  I  am  a  fool.  When  that 
jpeech  was  first  delivered  to  the  best  men  of  the  country, 
!h  y  said  that  it  was  a  good  speech,  and  you  can't  prove  a 
i var  afterward  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Davidge  suggested  that  if  the  prisoner  said  that  that 
ion  ought   not  to  be  answered  the  Court  ought  to  rule 
t  out. 

The  Prisoner  (still  addressing  Mr.  Scoville) — If  you 
itjandon  your  theory  that  I  am  a  fool  we  can  go  on  har- 
moniously, but  not  before;  1  considered  it  a  good  speech 
hen,  though  it  is  a  dead-letter  now. 

Witness — I    think  that   different  opinions   may  be 
ntertained  as  to  the  speech. 

Mr.  Soovill* —  I  ask  you  your  opinion. 

The  Prisoner — What   would  you   have  thought  about   it 

you  had  read  the  speech  on  the  Oth  of  August,  when   the 
fction  was  h<  ated  up  ? 
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The  Witness — It  is  a  pretty  well  condensed  statement 
of  the  situation  as  viewed  by  a  good  many  people ;  it  is 
neither  remarkable  on  the  one  hand  nor  ridiculous  on  the 
other. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  all  I  ever  claimed  for  it. 

Mr.  Scoville — Is  there  any  such  political  merit  in  that 
speech — 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting) — I  won't  have  you  put  that 
in. 

Mr.  Scoville  (continuing) — As  to  entitle  him  to  demand 
the  Austrian  Mission  as  a  reward  for  it? 

The  Prisoner — I  did  not  claim  anything  of  the  kind.  It 
is  silly  talk  to  put  that  in. 

The  Court — That  is  too  wide  a  question. 

Mr.  Scoville — The  jury  can  judge  of  that. 

The  Prisoner  (approvingly) — Of  course.  (To  Mr.  Sco- 
ville)— You  are  getting  cranky  on  this  business  yourself. 
Then,  assuming  the  role  of  counsel,  the  prisoner  turned  to 
the  witness  and  asked  : — Did  you  not  write  or  inspire  edi- 
torials last  spring  denouncing  President  Garfield? 

The  Witness — The  editorials  will  tell  for  themselves. 

The  Prisoner — Is  not  that  a  fact?  Did  you  not  inspire 
the  writing  of  editorials  denouncing  Garfield  in  the  bitter- 
est terms  for  wrecking  the  Republican  party? 

The  Witness — I  will  not  answer  that  question  until  the 
Court  directs;  the  papers  will  show  for  themselves;  the 
files  are  in  existence. 

The  Court — The  files  can  be  produced. 

The  Prisoner — I  ask  an  order  to  have  the  files  produced. 

The  District  Attorney — Mr.  Gorham  does  not  have  con- 
trol of  the  files. 

The  Prisoner — He  is  the  editor  and  the  irontleman  who 
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does  all  the  head-work.  If  he  did  not  actually  write  the 
editorials  he  inspired  them.  The  paper  denounced  Garfield 
in  the  bitterest  terms  in  May  and  June  for  wrecking  the 
Republican  party.  They  could  not  say  anything  hard 
enough  against  him  and  now  they  are  deifying  him.  (To 
Mr.  Davidge) — Will  you  admit  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
was  denouncing  Garfield  in  last  May  and  June? 

Mr.  Davidge — I  did  not  real  the  Republican ;  I  read 
very  few  papers. 

The  Prisoner  (To  Mr.  Gorham) — I  will  have  to  recall 
you  at  a  later  period,  when  the  files  are  brought  in. 

After  a  pause  the  prisoner  broke  out : — "I  would  like  to 
know  if  Your  Honor  has  signed  that  order?" 

The  Court — I  have  not  looked  at  it. 

The  Prisoner  (excitedly) — What  has  become  of  that 
order?  (To  Mr.  Scoville) — I  suppose  you  have  suppressed 
it.  It  looks  as  if  you  were  sitting  down  upon  it.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  clerk  of  the  court  if  he  has  an  order  to  issue 
subpoenas  for  General  Grant,  Collector  Robertson,  Mr. 
Jewell  and  those  kind  of  men. 

Mr.  Scoville  said  that  last  Friday  a  subpeena  had  been 
issued  to  President  Arthur, as  he  could  prove  certain  things 
which  could  not  be  proved  by  any  other  person.  He  had 
endeavored  to  treat  the  President  with  all  due  considera- 
tion. He  went  to  see  him  yesterday  but  the  President  w:is 
then  very  busy  on  his  message.  He  went  there  again  this 
Morning  and  understood  that  the  President  had  been  up 
later  part  of  last  nij^ht.  It  might  not  be  practicable 
for  the  President  to  come  into  court  to-day.  He  therefore 
proposed  at  whatever  stage  of  the  case  the  President  might 
find  it  convenient  to  come  his  testimony  should  be  taken. 

Mi*.  Davidge  called  on  Mr.  Scoville  to  state  what  he  ex- 
*1  t<>  prove  by  the  President. 
26 
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Mr.  Scoville — I  expect  to  prove  by  him  that  the  prisoner, 
some  time  in  October  last,  after  I  came  here,  wrote  to  the 
President  a  letter,  which  was  sent  to  him,  addressing  him 
in  very  familiar  terms,  and  requesting  him,  as  one  equal 
might  request  another,  to  do  certain  things  of  a  public  char- 
acter. I  expect  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  in  this  letter 
applied  to  the  President,  apparently  with  perfect  confidence 
that  the  President  would  heed  his  requests  and  comply  with 
them,  and  I  expect  to  show  by  the  President  that  he  had 
never  given  the  prisoner  any  ground  for  supposing  that  he 
even  knew  him. 

The  prisoner  fired  up  at  this  suggestion  and  exclaimed, 
"  That  is  false,  sir.  I  considered  General  Arthur  and  all 
these  men  as  on  friendly  relations  with  me.  Whenever 
they  met  me  on  the  street  they  treated  me  well."  (To  Mr. 
Scoville) — I  repudiate  you  and  your  theory.  You  had 
no  business  to  get  into  this  case  at  all,  and  you  would  not 
have  got  into  it  if  you  had  not  been  my  brother-in-law. 
You  are  not  fit  to  try  the  case.  You  are  trying  it  like  a 
booby.  You  sneaked  into  this  case.  I  was  on  good, 
friendly  relations  with  Grant  and  Arthur  and  Conkling 
and  Jewell  and  all  that  kind  of  men.  They  always  treated 
me  in  a  friendly,  kindly  way.  (Again  turning  to  Mr. 
Scoville) — Your  idea  that  I  am  a  fool  I  repudiate. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  propose  to  show  by  President  Arthnr 
that  all  that  the  prisoner  is  now  saying  is  false. 

The  Prisoner — It  is  not;  these  men  were  always  pleased 
and  glad  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Scoville — And  that  the  prisoner  had  never  any 
reasonable  grounds,  any  such  grounds  as  a  sane  man  would 
act  upon — 

The  Prisoner  (fiercely) — I  repudiate  that  theory  entirely. 
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Mr.  Seoville  (finishing  his  sentence) — to-  apply  to  Presi- 
dent Arthur  for  any  favor  or  position  whatever.  These 
are  some  of  the  facts  which  I  expect  to  show  by  the 
President. 

The  Prisoner — You  cannot  show  it. 

Mr.  Seoville — I  do  not  expect  to  question  the  President 
as  to  political  affairs  or  as  to  his  public  or  private  rela- 

itions,  but  simply  as  to  those  personal  matters  connected 
with  the  prisoner  as  to  which  President  Arthur  is  informed, 
and  which  I  cannot  show  by  any  other  person. 

The  Prisoner  (contemptuously  to  Mr.  Seoville) — You 
had  never  anything  to  do  with  those  high-toned  men. 
You  do  not  know  how  to  act  with  them.  You  have  been 
always  down  in  the  dirt.  You  have  got  no  political  record. 
You  ought  to  have  stayed  in  Chicago  and  not  come  into 
this  case.  You  have  no  capacity  for  this  kind  of  business. 
What  do  you  know  about  it?  You  will  not  "  sit  down 
on  me  "  any  more. 

Mr.  Porter  in  solemn  tones  suggested  that  this  court,  a 
branch  of  the  judiciary  department  of  the  government,  had 
no  right  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  President,  sum- 
moning him  from  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  nation 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  criminal,  and  he  proposed  that 
interrogatories  in  writing  should  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  his  answers  to  them  received  in  evidence. 

The  Prisoner  (with  great  irritability  of  manner) — I 
object  to  Mr.  Seoville  coming  here  and  compromising  ray 
case.  It  is  not  just,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  it.  He  came 
into  the  ease  merely  because  be  is  my  brother-in-law.  ]** 
(  olonel  Corkhill  had  not  come  to  my  cell  a  week  after  the 
President's  death  and  asked  if  he  should  not  send  for  Mr, 
Seoville,  he  would  not  have  been  here.     lie  is  no  criminal 
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lawyer  and  no  politician.  I  want  a  first-class  artist  on  this 
case. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  Porter — that  is,  I 
will  propound  written  questions  to  the  President,  and  take 
his  written  answers  as  evidence. 

The  Prisoner  (breaking  in) — I  do  not  care  a  single 
cent  about  President  Arthur  being  in  the  case,  but  I  do 
want  to  have  Grant  and  Conkling  and  Jewell  and  this  class 
of  men. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  consider  it  important  and  necessary  that 
the  defence  in  this  case  should  have,  in  some  form,  the  tes- 
timony of  the  President.  I  have  done  my  best  to  obtain 
it.  It  is  absurd  for  Mr.  Porter  to  claim,  in  his  solemn 
manner,  that  a  branch  of  the  judiciary  cannot  command 
the  attendance  of  the  Executive.  The  President  may 
know  a  fact  material  to  the  defence  of  this  man,  and  coun- 
sel has  no  right  to  say  that  the  President  shall  not  be 
called  into  court  to  vindicate  a  criminal.  He  is  not  a 
criminal  until  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  rendered,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  the  knowledge'  of  every  man  in  the  country, 
whether  President  or  laborer,  that  is  necessary  to  his 
defence. 

The  Court — Reduce  your  interrogatories  to  writing,  and 
if  the  ruling  of  the  Court  is  wanted,  I  will  rule  upon  them. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  am  willing  to  do  that.  I  only  want  to 
get  at  this  matter  in  the  best  way  it  can  be  done.  I  have 
stated  fairly  and  candidly  what  I  propose  to  show  by  the 
President,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  go  any  further.  But  I 
cannot  reduce  my  interrogatories  to  writing  now  and  here. 

The  Court — It  can  be  done  this  afternoon. 

The  Prisoner — I  wish  to  know  whether  Your  Honor 
considers  the  defence  as  now  closed.     I  want  the  chance  to 
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subpoena  those  prominent   men  whose  names  I  have  given 

Ito  Your  Honor,  and  I  want  a  ruling  on  that. 
Mr.  Porter — That  is  a  <]iiestion  of  practice  and  discretion 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  trial — 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting) — You  keep  quiet,  Judge. 

Mr.  Porter  (continuing) — And  is  not  a  proceeding  that 
is  subject  to  revision  or  appeal.  Your  Honor  can  best  de- 
termine out  of  court,  and  the  progress  of  the  trial  should 
not  be  arrested  by  it  in  court. 

The  Court  (to  the  prisoner) — I  will  look  into  that 
matter. 

The  Prisoner — I  thank  Your  Honor.  I  want  justice 
and  no  more  than  justice  in  the  matter.  We  will  be  al- 
lowed to  introduce  these  prominent  gentlemen  whenever 
we  can  get  access  to  them.  I  wanted  them  subpoenaed 
several  days  ago,  but  Mr.  Scoville  and  I  did  not  agree  on 
the  theory  of  this  defence.  If  Mr,  Storrs  were  defending 
this  case,  he  and  I  would  be  in  perfect  harmony.  He  is  an 
abler  man  than  Scoville  in  every  way.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  could  not  get  Storrs  into  the  case.  Storrs  is  a  poli- 
tician, and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  at  the  American 
Bar.  Scoville  is  doing  well  enough  on  hi-  theory,  but  his 
theory  is  too  narrow  on  this  kind  of  business.  That  is  all 
the  trouble  with  him.  It  requires  a  first-class  artist  to  do 
this  fine  work. 

Mr.  John   W.  Guiteau  was  recalled  to  give  the  date  at 

I  which  he  began  to  change  his  mind  as  to  his  brother's 
mental  condition.  He  dated  the  change  from  the  receipt 
of  a  bundle  of  his  letters  from  his  sister  Flora  after  October 
list  last. 
Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  to  read  some  posters  and 
handbills   advertising    the    book    called   u  Truth, n   and    the 
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prisoner's  lecture  on  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  In  the 
course  of  the  reading  the  prisoner  occasionally  broke  out 
with  remarks,  among  them  the  following :  "  The  people 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  Deity  inspired  this 
act,  and  they  say,  \  Well  if  the  Deity  inspired  it,  let  it  go.?" 

Mr.  Scoville— I  believe  that  this  closes  the  case  for  the 
defence. 

The  Prisoner — -I  want  a  ruling  on  my  application  for 
subpoenas  for  these  prominent  men. 

The  Court — I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  issue  them. 

The  Prisoner — Then  the  reporter  will  note  an  exception. 
Let  the  record  show  that  I  applied  in  person  for  subpoenas 
for  certain  persons  to  show  my  connection  with  these  prom- 
inent persons — Conkling,  Grant,  Arthur,  Jewell  and  that 
class  of  men.  I  want  to  show  my  relations  with  them  per- 
sonally and  politically,  and  the  Court  refuses  to  allow  it. 
Note  an  exception  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Davidge  asked  Mr.  Scoville  what  he  proposed  to  do 
as  to  the  portions  of  the  book  "Truth"  which  he  intended 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Scoville  proposed  that  he  should  -  mark  those  por- 
tions, and  then  be  at  liberty  to  refer  to  them. 

As  counsel  for  the  government  objected  to  that  course, 
Mr.  Scoville  said  he  would  only  have  to  read  the  whole 
book,  and  he  was  beginning  to  do  so  when  the  prisoner 
called  out  to  him,  "Do  not  read  it  like  a  schoolboy;  read 
it  with  some  spirit."  Thereupon  Mr.  Scoville  proposed 
that  the  prisoner  himself  should  do  the  reading,  and  he 
proceeded  to  do  so,  with  a  rather  poor  effort  at  declamation 
and  with  occasional  illustrative  remarks,  such  as  "That  is 
the  way  that  Paul  got  in  his  work,"  when  a  slight  dis- 
turbance was  caused  by  some  of  the  spectators  trying  to  get 
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out,  the  prisoner  commanded  order  and  said,  "  Some  of 
this  book  is  interesting.  It  is  good  religion.-  talk.  It  will 
do  people  good  to  hear  it  read."  After  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  spent  in  this  way,  the  District  Attorney 
intervened,  representing  that  this  was  a  waste  of  the  time 
of  the  court,  and  as  a  result  of  some  discussion  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Scoville  should  to-morrow  mark  the  por- 
tions of  the  book  to  which  he  proposed  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  jury. 

The  question  as  to  the  "  Berean  "  being  in  evidence  also 
came  up,  and  counsel  for  the  prosecution  intimated  that 
they  would  take  such  course  in  regard  to  it  as  they  would 
deem  proper. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  announced  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  testimony  of  President  Arthur — as  arranged  for  to-day 
— the  testimony  of  Dr.  Spitzka,  of  Xew  York,  whom  he 
would  telegraph  to  bring  in  court  to-morrow  morning, 
and  the  extracts  of  the  book  called  "  Truth,  "which  lie 
would  mark  by  to-morrow,  the  case  for  the  defence  was 
closed. 

Then,  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  District 
Attorney,  the  court  adjourned. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Rebuttal. — Testimony  of  General  Sherman.— The  Family 
Physician  Testifies  that  Guiteau's  Father  was  not  cranky. 

The  sensations  of  the  Court  proceedings  on  the  7th  day 
of  December  were  the  examination  of  General  Sherman  and 
of  witnesses  from  Freeport,  111.,  for  the  prosecution. 

Hardly  had  the  court  been  called  to  order  and  the  pris- 
oner brought  in  when  he  broke  out: — "May  it  please 
your  Honor,"  he  said,  "  the  American  people  don't  desire 
that  this  case  shall  be  tried  again,  and  I  don't  desire  it.  I 
say  with  the  utmost  respect  to  this  Court  and  jury  and  my 
counsel,  Mr.  Scoville,  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  politi- 
cal situation  as  developed  in  this  case.  That  is  the  gist  of 
this  alleged  offence.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
would  never  have  been  shot  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
political  situation  as  it  existed  last  May  and  June,  and  I 
say  I  have  a  right,  as  a  matter  of  law,  appearing  as  my 
own  counsel,  to  ask  your  Honor  that  General  Grant,  Sena- 
tors Conkling  and  Piatt,  and  President  Arthur,  and  those 
kind  of  men,  who  were  so  down  upon  Garfield  that  they 
would  not  speak  to  him  on  the  street  and  would  not  go 
to  the  White  House ;  I  have  a  right  to  show  that :  I  have 
a  right  to  show  my  personal  relations  to  those  gentlemen ; 
that  I  was  on  friendly  terms  with  them;  cordially  received, 
(408) 
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,  well  dressed  and  well  fed  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  at  the 
National  Committee:  I  want  to  show  my  supposed  personal 
relations  to  those  men  ;  I  don't  want  to  take  exception  to 
rour  Honor's  ruling,  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  so;  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Court  in  Banc  will  give  me  a  new  trial. 

The  Court — Your  exceptions  have  already  been  noted. 

The  Prisoner — I  intend  to  make  the  closing  speech  in 
this  case,  after  Mr.  Scoville  has  had  his  say.  He  is  doing 
splendidly,  according  to  his  theory  ;  but  his  theory  is  alto- 
gether too  narrow  in  my  judgment.  That  is  all  I  have 
against  Mr.  Scoville. 

Mr.  Scoville  stated  that  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  yesterday  he  had  drawn  up  six  interro- 
gatories and  sent  them  to  the  President  yesterday  afternoon, 
asking  him  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  prisoner,  the  relations 
between  them  and  generally  as  to  those  matters.  He  had 
requested  an  answer  to  be  returned  last  evening  or  by  nine 
'o'clock  this  morning,  but  had  not  yet  received  it.  Mr. 
Porter  said  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  expected 
the  interrogatories  to  be  submitted  to  them. 

Mr.  Scoville  said  he  had  stated  yesterday  in  open  Court 
the  questions  which  he  proposed  to  ask  the  President  and 
counsel  said  that  they  had  no  objection  to  them.  Having 
only  three  or  four  hours  within  which  to  act  yesterday  he 
I  could  not  be  expected  to  run  around  after  counsel  to  get 
them  to  agree  to  the  interrogatories.  He  had  supposed  that 
the  President  was  very  much  occupied,  and  therefore  he 
had  desired  to  get  the  questions  before  him  as  soon  as 
sible. 

The  Prisoner — I   do   not   think   it    at  all   necessary,   for 

neral  Arthur  to  be  bored  in  that  kind  of  way  ;  I  do  not 
'equire  his  presence  at  all. 
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Mr.  Scoville — I  want  the  President's  testimony,  that  is  all. 

The  Prisoner — I  do  not  care  whether  you  want  him  or 
not ;  I  am  doing  this  business  myself;  I  disagree  entirely 
with  your  theory  of  the  defence ;  I  want  President  Arthur 
on  the  stand  ;  I  want  to  talk  to  him  ;  I  would  not  give  a 
snap  of  my  finger  for  your  paper  business. 

Mr.  Davidge — The  interrogatories  should  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  us,  but  it  is  of  no  consequence  now  ;  we  will  make 
it  our  duty  to  see  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  they 
are  as  stated  by  Mr.  Scoville  they  will  be  answered. 

The  Prisoner — General  Arthur  is  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  would  be  improper  to  have  him  dragged  into 
Court.  I  don't  wish  it  as  a  personal  favor.  I  think  a 
good  deal  of  President  Arthur;  I  made  him  President,  and 
I  have  a  right  to  have  something  to  say  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  want  to  have  the  testimony  of  the  Presi- 
dent either  by  his  answers  to  my  interrogatories  or  by  his 
personal  attendance  in  court. 

The  Court — If  the  answers  to  the  interrogatories  are 
produced  you  can  have  the  benefit  of  them  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Scoville — Very  well. 

Dr.  Spitzka,  of  New  York,  and  Nettie  G.  Rood  of  Chi- 
cago, wTere  called  as  witnesses  for  the  defence,  but  as  neither 
of  them  responded  Mr.  Scoville  applied  for  attachments 
against  them.  He  said  that  he  had  relied  on  Dr.  Spitzka 
as  the  chief  of  his  expert  witnesses,  and  had  refrained  from 
asking  other  experts  questions  which  he  had  reserved  for 
Dr.  Spitzka.  He  had  written  and  telegraphed  to  him  sev- 
eral times,  and  had  telegraphed  him  yesterday  to  be  in 
court  this  morning.  Miss  Rood,  he  understood,  had  re- 
fused to  come,  and  was  contumacious. 

Here  the  prisoner  broke  out  on  another  subject. 
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*  There  is  a  continuous  pressure  upon  me,"  he  said,  "  for 
my  autograph.  Some  people  seem  to  think  me  a  great  man, 
and  the  newspapers  speak  of  my  vanity  and  egotism.  Now, 
I  don't  care  a  snap  about  that.  I  have  no  egotism  or  van- 
ity.    I  repudiate  the  entire  idea  of  vanity  or  egotism." 

The  Court  informed  Mr.  Scoville  that  lie  could  have  the 
attachments  applied  for. 

Mr.  Scoville — That  is  all  except  the  testimony  of  the 
President. 

The  Prisoner — I  desire  to  see  the  President  here  in  per- 
son, not  on  paper.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  see  him  here 
personally. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  had  relied  on  Dr.  Spitzka  as  the  chief 
expert  on  our  side  of  the  case,  and  I  understood  him  to  be 
a  gentleman  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  diseases 
of  the  mind. 

The  District  Attorney — Would  it  meet  your  view  if  we 
should  agree  that  Dr.  Spitzka  would  say  "Yes"  to  your 
hypothetical  case  ? 

Mr.  Scoville — It  would  not.  I  expected  to  question  him 
at  length  on  the  general  subject  of  insanity.  He  will  be 
here,  no  doubt,  before  this  subject  is  gone  over  by  the  pros- 
ecution. It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  matter  of  this  impor- 
tance, where  the  life  of  a  human  being  is  at  stake,  this  mat- 
ter of  form  (where  it  cannot  prejudice  the  prosecution  at 
all)  should  not  be  insisted  on. 

The  Court  (to  the  District  Attorney) — Do  I  understand 
that  you  will  not  object  to  Dr.  Spitzka's  being  examined 
when  he  comes? 

The  District  Attorney — It  is  better  to  meet  difficulties 
tirhen  they  present  themselves. 

Mr.  Scoville — You  certainly  do  not  risk  anything  by 
consenting  to  that. 
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The  District  Attorney — I  think  we  had  better  take  the 
regular  course.  When  Dr.  Spitzka  gets  here  his  examina- 
tion will  be  a  matter  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Scoville — Dr.  Spitzka  has  investigated  this  case,  as 
I  understand,  scientifically,  and  I  also  understand  that  Mr. 
Porter  himself  wanted  Dr.  Spitzka  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  prosecution,  and  that  Dr.  Spitzka  informed  him  that  he 
had  investigated  this  case  and  made  up  his  mind  so  that  he 
could  not  assist  the  prosecution.  Relying  upon  what  I  knew 
and  on  letters  which  I  had  seen  from  Dr.  Spitzka,  I  ex- 
pected to  rely  on  him  for  the  defence  on  this  branch  of  the 
case. 

The  District  Attorney — Will  it  be  satisfactory  to  you  if 
we  make  no  objection  to  his  testimony,  provided  he  is 
brought  here  before  the  testimony  of  medical  gentlemen  for 
the  government  is  introduced? 

Mr.  Scoville — Before  you  get  through  with  it  ?    A.  Yes. 

The  Prisoner — Better  have  an  attachment  served  on  him. 
He  is  a  very  important  man.  He  has  examined  into  this 
case  scientifically  in  all  its  bearings.  He  is  just  the  man  I 
want  to  see  here. 

The  Court  (to  Mr.  Scoville) — You  can  have  your  attach- 
ments. If  Dr.  Spitzka  comes  the  question  can  be  disposed 
of  then. 

Mr.  Scoville — Very  well.  I  will  leave  that  question  to 
Your  Honor,  satisfied  that  we  shall  not  be  prejudiced. 

The  Court — You  will  not  be  prejudiced,  of  course. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  have  glanced  over  this  book,  "Truth," 
and  find  that  its  general  character  is  the  same  as  in  those 
portions  of  it  which  have  been  read  in  court.  I  shall 
probably  only  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the 
alterations  in  the  book  made  in  writing. 
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The  Prisoner — When  I  come  to  address  the  jury  I  pro- 
pose to  show  the  substratum  of  thought  and  the  new  ideas 
running  through  that  book.  Mr.  Scoville  may  do  what  he 
has  a  mind  in  his  talk — 

Mr.  Scoville— That  is  all. 

The  case  of  rebuttal  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was 
opened  by  calling  to  the  stand  William  T.  Sherman,  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  He  identified  the 
letter  of  the  prisoner,  which  was  handed  to  him  at  five 
minutes  to  twelve  A.  M.  on  the  2d  of  July,  at  his  office  in 
the  War  Department.  The  prisoner  suggested  that  the 
letter  should  be  read,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  him.  In 
response  to  a  question  by  the  District  Attorney,  the  witness 
stated  that  the  four  companies  of  artillery  which  then  con- 
stituted the  garrison  of  Washington  were  called  out  by  him 
on  the  first  intimation  to  him  that  the  President  had  been 
shot;  the  shooting  of  the  President  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, as  reported  to  him,  had  given  rise  to  an  apprehension 
that  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  a  conspiracy  pervading  the 
country,  and  therefore  he  had  promptly  called  out  the 
troops. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  examination  to  ascertain  the  facts? 
A.  I  did ;  I  went  to  the  depot  and  saw  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  War,  and  learned  from  them  and  others  the  prin- 
cipal facts;  I  then  sent  Colonel  Kidball  to  the  depot  with 
troops;  I  then  went  to  the  War  Department  and  there  re- 
ceived the  letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

Q.  After  you  ascertained  that  there  was  no  conspiracy 
did  the  army  still  remain  in  charge  of  the  jail?  A.  The 
army  did  not  take  charge,  but  assisted  the  civil  autlvorities 
in  the  execution  of  their  duties;  a  guard  was  sent  to  the 
jail  at  the  request  of  Major  Brock. 
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Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Scoville : 

Q.  You  said  something  about  a  conspiracy  ?  A.  I  said 
that  when  I  first  learned  that  General  Garfield  had  been 
shot  down  in  the  depot  my  mind  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  have  other  connection  resulting  from  a  con- 
spiracy. 

The  Prisoner — Resulting,  General,  from  the  political  siN 
uation ;  wait  a  moment  (as  General  Sherman  was  about  to 
leave  the  stand). 

Mr.  Scoville — Did  you  have  any  other  foundation  for 
that  opinion  than  your  own  suspicion  ? 

The  Witness — None. 

Mr.  Scoville — Did  you  ever  have? 

The  Witness — Never. 

Mr.  Scoville — Did  you  investigate  the  subject? 

The  Witness — Yes. 

Mr.  Scoville — What  conclusion  did  you  arrive  at? 

Witness — I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  act  of 
one  man,  and  one  man  alone. 

The  Prisoner — I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  General,  for 
sending  troops  to  my  protection  at  that  time;  I  should  not 
have  been  here  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  and  General 
Crocker  and  Major  Brock. 

The  next  witness  was  Edward  P.  Barton,  a  lawyer,  of 
Freeport,  111.,  who  testified  to  having  known  Luther  W. 
Guiteau  very  well  from  1856  until  the  day  of  his  death; 
he  had  the  character  of  a  very  reliable,  honest,  clear-headed, 
straightforward  business  man  ;  he  was  intelligent  to  an  un- 
usual degree,  and  kept  posted  in  the  current  literature  and 
politics  of  the  day ;  his  mind  was  a  peculiarly  logical  one. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  his  sanity  called  into  question  be- 
fore this  trial  ? 
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Mr,  Scoville  objected.  Objection  sustained.  Witness 
then  stated  Ids  acquaintance  with  Abrain  Guiteau,  the 
prisoner's  uncle,  and  always  considered  him  perfectly  sane; 
he  was  only  slightly  acquainted  with  John  W.  Guiteau  and 
Mrs.  Scoville  and  never  had  any  idea  but  that  they  were 
perfectly  sane ;  all  Abrara  Guiteau's  children  were  sane  so 
far  as  he  knew. 

In  cross-examination  the  witness  stated  that  when  J.  W. 
Guiteau  returned  from  Wisconsin  last  year  he  was  somewhat 
delirious. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  telling  your  partner,  Mr.  Burchard, 
director  of  the  Mint,  that  you  had  a  conversation  with  L.  \V. 
Guiteau  in  which  he  claimed  that  he  would  never  die?  A. 
I  think  that  something  of  that  kind  occurred. 

Q.  You  did  have  a  conversation  with  Guiteau  in  which 
he  took  that  position  ?  A.  I  think  he  said  something  of 
the  kind. 

Q.  Had  you  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  stating  his 
true  convictions  ?  A.  Well,  I  never  thought  he  believed 
it,  but  that  he  had  a  hope  that  by  living  a  pure  lit'*',  such 
as  was  required  by  the  New  Testament,  he  possibly  might 
not  die. 

Q.  If  you  told  Mr.  Burchard  that  such  a  conversation 
occurred  it  was  true  ? 

Mr.  Davidge  objected.     Objection  overruled. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  the  way,  exactly,  my  lather  used 
to  talk. 

The  Witness — I  think  that  I  made  a  correct  report  of 
the  conversation  to  Mr.  Burchard. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  a  man  perfectly  sane  that  enter- 
tained a  fixed  belief  that  he  would  never  die?  A.  That 
would   depend   on   what   he  based   that   belief  on.      If  he 
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based  his  opinion  on  the  texts  of  the  Bible  which  indicate 
that  life  on  this  earth  may  continue  forever,  and  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Bible  and  its  inspiration  I  should  say- 
it  would  not  indicate  that  he  was  insane. 

Q.  What  passage  or  passages  of  the  Bible  do  you  refer 
to?  A.  I  think  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John  it  says,  "  Your 
fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  "wilderness,  and  they  are  dead. 
The  bread  which  I  shall  give,  if  you  eat  of  that  you  shall 
never  die;"  that  is  something  the  line  of  text  to  which  I 
refer. 

A.  T.  Greene,  a  collector,  of  Freeport,  111.,  testified  his 
belief  in  the  sanity  of  the  whole  Guiteau  family,  and  the 
cross-examination  failed  to  shake  his  testimony. 

Gardner  W.  Tandy,  a  boot  and  shoe  dealer,  of  Freeport, 
111.,  also  testified  to  the  sanity  of  such  members  of  the 
Guiteau  family  as  he  had  any  knowledge  of. 

The  cross-examination  elicited  nothing  except  that  wit- 
ness' acquaintance  with  Abram  Guiteau  was  very  slight. 

The  Prisoner — My  father  was  badly  cranked  on  religion, 
but  a  good  business  man.  He  was  the  laughing  stock  of 
Freeport  for  twenty-five  years. 

Benjamin  T.  Buckley,  a  practising  physician  of  Freeport, 
111..,  was  the  next  witness.  For  some  years  he  had  been 
the  doctor  of  L.  W.  Guiteau's  family ;  he  had  always  re- 
garded Mr.  Guiteau  as  a  man  of  fine  intellect,  with  a  clear, 
logical  mind;  he  was  a  public-spirited  man,  a  man  of  be- 
nevolence, always  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
temperance;  witness  never  saw  the  slightest  indication  of 
mental  trouble  in  the  man. 

The  District  Attorney — Nor  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Scoville — Are  you  testifying,  Colonel  ? 

The  District  Attorney — I  would  like  to. 
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Mr.  Scoville — Then  get  on  the  stand. 

The  witness  was  questioned  as  to  any  peculiarity  in  the 
conduct  of  L.  W.  Guiteau  in  regard  to  driving  away  doctors 
and  curing  persons  by  prayer.  He  knew  nothing  at  all  in 
relation  to  it. 

The  Prisoner — Father  only  talked  that  way  in  his  family; 
he  didn't  go  round  the  street  like  an  idiot  or  jackass. 

In  the  cross-examination  Mr.  Scoville  questioned  witness 
as  to  his  knowledge  of  L.  W.  Guiteau's  intention  to  start  a 
branch  of  the  Oneida  Community  at  Freeport,  but  witness 
denied  knowing  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  Prisoner — My  father  took  that  man  North  into  his 
house  and  used  the  money  he  should  have  sent  me  to  college 
with,  to  support  North  and  his  family  on  the  Community 
principle. 

The  witness  was  asked  by  Mr.  Scoville  if  he  did  not  know 
the  fact  that  Flora,  the  prisoner's  half-sister,  was  sent  to  St. 
Louis  to  undergo  treatment  for  insanity,  and  gave  a  negative 
reply. 

The  witness  was  about  to  step  from  the  stand,  the  exami- 
nation being  closed,  when  J.  Wilson  Guiteau  rose,  and  in 
an  indignant  tone  said  : — u  I  wish  to  request  the  prosecution 
to  ask  Dr.  Buckley  the  exact  condition  of  my  sister's  disease 
I  consider  it  a  burning  shame  to  leave  a  stigma  on  that  lady. 
I  want  the  prosecution  to  inquire  whether  it  was  a  fact  that 
she  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  on  the  ground,  as  has  been  asserted, 
that  she  was  threatened  with  insanity. " 

As  Mr.  Guiteau  sat  down,  his  sister,  Mrs,  Scoville,  turned 
on  him  with  flashing  eyes  and  reproached  him  for  his  re- 
mark- in  such  an  excited  manner  that  thecourt  was  oblige  <1 
to  demand  order. 

The  District  Attorney  agreed  with  Mr.  Guiteau  that  the 

21 
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matter  should  be  inquired  into.     This  attempt  to  smirch  a 
young  girl  was  unpardonable. 

Mr.  Scoville  (angrily) — If  there  is  anything  unpardona- 
ble it  is  such  a  remark  as  that  of  the  District  Attorney. 

The  District  Attorney — I  have  a  letter  from  that  girl  on 
this  very  subject.  She  feels  it  very  deeply,  as  she  ought 
to  feel  it.  It  is  a  shame  that  an  unmarried  girl,  twenty- 
four  years  old,  against  whom  not  a  word  has  been  uttered, 
should  be  dragged  in  here  by  an  imputation  that  she  is 
sufferiug  from  a  taint  of  insanity. 

J.  W.  Guiteau — She  had  some  trouble  with  her  eyes ;  I 
don't  know  what  it  was. 

The  Witness — She  had  a  nervous  affection  of  the  eyes. 

The  District  Attorney — Is  she  not  a  girl  of  remarkable 
mental  ability  ? 

The  Witness — She  is  a  remarkable  girl  and  stands  high 
in  the  community. 

The  Prisoner — I  am  sorry  my  half-sister  Flora's  name 
was  mentioned  in  this  case.  I  know  she  is  a  high-toned 
lady  and  stands  well  in  Freeport.     I  send  her  my  greeting. 

Smith  D.  Atkins,  editor  of  the  Freeport  Republican,  was 
the  next  witness,  and  testified  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  Gui- 
teau family.  He  was  questioned  as  to  the  character  of 
Messrs.  North  and  Amerling,  witnesses  for  the  defence, 
and  stated  that  North  had  been  excluded  from  the  Metho- 
dist church  for  lascivious  conduct,  and  that  Amerling  was 
such  a  man  as  Luther  W.  Guiteau  would  not  associate 
with. 

The  Prisoner — I  never  heard  any  Oneida  believers  in 
Freeport  ever  charged  with  lascivious  conduct. 

The  Court  then,  at  half-past  twelve,  took  a  recess  for 
one  hour. 
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The  first  witness  after  the  recess  was  J.  S.  Cochran,  a 
lawyer,  of  Freeport,  111.  He  had  resided  there  since  1858  ; 
knew  Luther  W.  Guiteau  intimately  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death;  never  saw  in  him  any  indication  of  mental  disturb- 
ance, however  slight;  knew  also  Abram  Guiteau;  never 
saw  any  evidence  of  insanity  in  him  ;  never  had  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  of  the  family  was  of  unsound  mind. 

The  cross-examination  elicited  no  important  facts,  and 
the  witness  was  about  to  step  down  when  the  prisoner 
stopped  him  and  asked,  "  Don't  you  know  that  my  father 
had  an  active  interest  in  the  Oneida  Community  ?  Have 
you  not  heard  him  discuss  free-lovism  and  Xoyesism  in 
Freeport,  and  did  you  not  know  he  was  the  laughing-stock 
there  for  twenty-five  years?  Did  not  everybody  look  upon 
him  as  cranky?  (To  Mr.  Scoville,  who  was  attempting  to 
repress  him) — I  am  doing  this.  Don't  pretend  to  interrupt 
me  when  I  am  speaking." 

The  District  Attorney  stated  that  the  witness  might  an- 
swer the  prisoner's  question,  as  he  was  acting  as  his  own 
.    counsel. 

The  official  stenographer  read  the  questions,  and  the  wit- 
ness replied  that  he  had  never  heard  of  L.  YT.  Guiteau 
being  a  believer  in  the  Oneida  Community,  or  of  being  at 
all  cranky. 

The  Prisoner — All  these  witnesses,  it  will  be  observed, 
knew  about  my  lather's  business  affairs.  They  knew  noth- 
ing about  his  social  and  religious  character. 

I  reorge  W.  ( >iler,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Freeport,  111., 
was  the  next  ivitues$,  and  testified  as  to  the  sanity  of  the 
ptuiteaus.  lb1  was  then  questioned  by  the  District  Attor- 
ney as  to  Mr.  Araerlingj  and  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
letter   from  that   gentleman   before   the  trial,  asking   him  to 
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look  up  the  eccentricities  of  the  Guiteau  family  ;  he  thought 
that  the  letter  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him 
to  manufacture — 

The  District  Attorney — So  I  thought. 

Mr.  Scoville  started  up  angrily. 

The  District  Attorney — That  is  irregular;  I  admit  it. 

Mr.  Scoville — Then  don't  do  it.  You  first  do  it  and 
then  admit  it. 

Mr.  Scoville  also  bitterly  complained  of  the  slurring 
Planner  in  which  the  District  Attorney  alluded  to  Messrs. 
North  and  Amerling,  instancing  the  fact  that  he  had  asked 
one  witness  whether  he  knew  a  f*  supposed  lawyer  named 
Amerling,"  and  carried  the  matter  no  further. 

The  Prisoner — That  shows  the  bad  breeding  of  the  man. 

The  witness  admitted,  on  cross-examination,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  L.  W.  Guiteau's  religious  views. 

Anson  A.  Babcock,  a  farmer  of  Freeport,  111.,  testified 
that  he  had  lived  there  forty  years;  never  saw  anything  in 
L.  W.  Guiteau  or  his  family  indicating  insanity.  On  cross- 
examination  he  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Guiteau's 
private  actions. 

While  waiting  for  the  next  witness  the  prisoner  looked 
up  from  the  paper  which  he  had  been  reading  for  some 
time  and  stated  his  opinion  of  the  President's  annual  Mes- 
sage. "I  am  very  glad,"  he  said,  "  that  General  Arthur 
has  rapped  those  miserable  Mormons,  and  I  hope  he  will 
do  it  again.  T  want  him  to  make  it  a  specialty  of  his  ad- 
ministration to  destroy  Mormonism.  The  Message  shows 
that  he  is  a  very  fine  man  in  his  administration.  I  expect 
he  will  give  us  the  best  administration  we  have  ever  had. 
The  Message  has  the  true  ring  to  it."  * 

Mr.  David  H.  Sunderland,  State  Senator  from  the  county 
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in  which  Freeport  is  situated,  and  formerly  a  school-master 
of  the  prisoner,  then  took  the  stand.  He  had  never  seen 
any  symptoms  of  insanity  in  the  Guiteaii  family.  In  cross- 
examination  he  stated  that  when  the  prisoner  went  to 
Bchool  to  him  he  was  six  years  old  and  had  great  difficulty 
in  articulating  and  giving  the  right  pronunciation  to  words. 

Horace  Tarbox,  a  general  trader,  dealer  in  lands  and 
miscellaneous  speculator,  from  Freeport,  testified  that  he 
knew  the  prisoner's  father  forty  years,  and  that  he  was  not 
of  unsound  mind,  but  had  as  good  a  head  on  him  as  any 
man  in  the  State.  Mr.  Tarbox  said  that  in  point  of  intel- 
lect Luther  Guiteau  was  the  third  smartest  man  in  the 
county.  "Who  was  the  first?"  asked  the  prisoner;  "and 
who  the  second?"  When  Mr.  Tarbox  said  Mr.  Turner 
was  the  first  and  Mr.  Sweat  the  second,  Guiteau  smilingly 
exclaimed,  "  Why,  they  are  both  dead,  and  that  leaves  my 
father  first.'7  According  to  his  theory  of  smartness  a  man 
is  to  be  rated  according  to  his  ability  to  get  office;  he  was 
never  with  the  prisoner's  father  at  a  religious  meeting; 
never  in  his  house,  and  knew  nothing  about  his  domestic 
affairs.  He  stated  in  his  redirect  examination  that  Mr. 
Sweat  was  the  most  foremost  man  in  the  county. 

The  witness  stated  that  Abram  Guiteau  was  a  drinking 
man,  whereupon  the  prisoner  stated  that  he  was  the  only 
Guiteau  who  ever  drank.     They  were  all  high-toned  folks. 

The  District  Attorney  inquired  whether  witness  had  ever 
heard  of  there  being  insanity  in  the  Guiteau  family  before 
the  assassination? 

The  Witness — No, 

The  Prisoner  (to  the  District  Attorney) — That  would 
not  have  been,  Colonel,  if  I  could  have  got  out  of  it.  It 
is  the  only  bad  thing  the  family  ever  did. 
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The  witness  stated  to  Mr.  Scoville  that  the  smartest  man 
in  the  county  was  M.  P.  Sweat,  and  Mr.  Scoville  was  about 
to  ask  in  what  that  smartness  consisted,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  prisoner,  who  resented  Mr.  Scoville's  at- 
tempt to  silence  him  with  an  angry,  "  Don't  punch  me 
under  the  table  when  I  am  talking.  Sweat  was  an  Oneida 
Community  crank,  and  father  got  his  fanaticism  from  him." 

Subsequently  he  interrupted  his  counsel  with  the  remark 
that  he  (Scoville)  had  got  to  abandon  his  theory;  that  was 
all  there  was  about  it. 

The  court  then,  at  three  P,  m.,  adjourned. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

The  Insanity  Plea.— Witnesses  Contradicted. — Creditors  of  Gui- 
teau  believe  him  Sane.— His  Cousin,  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Lead- 
ville,  on  the  Stand.— President  Arthur's  Answers  to  Mr.  Scc~ 
ville's  Interrogatories.— How  Guiteau  Defrauded  his  Clients, 
—His  Proposal  to  Imitate  Wilkes  Booth. 

When"  Guiteau  entered  the  court  room  on  Thursday, 
December  the  8th,  he  appeared  extremely  nervous  and  his 
agitation  was  such  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  who  were 
near  him.  As  soon  as  he  laid  his  bundle  of  newspapers  on 
the  table  and  his  handcuffs  were  removed  he  exclaimed, 
"A  crank  in  Chicago  says  I  talked  to  him  about  this  case. 
I  don't  know  the  man.  It's  false."  Mr.  Scoville  said 
something  to  Guiteau,  who  took  out  his  eyeglasses  and 
fixed  his  attention  on  the  witness,  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Julia  M. 
Wilson,  of  Leadville.  Mrs.  AYilson  is  a  middle-aged  lady, 
of  large  features  and  has  a  coarse  voice,  distinct  in  speech 
and  evidently  not  unaccustomed  to  elocutionary  exercise. 
She  appeared  to  be  unusually  intelligent,  her  utterances 
being  distinct  and  her  statements  quite  fluent.  She  re- 
counted the  character  and  good  works  of  her  dead  mother, 
who  had  never  exhibited  any  signs  of  either  insanity  or 
flightiness.  u  I  was  with  her  at  the  last  moment,  when 
Bhe  gave  her  last  Christian  testimony  to  her  husband  and 
children,  and  we  promised  to  meet  her,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson, 
in  tremendous  tones.     There  was  unbroken  -ilence  during 
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this  recital,  simple  and  womanlike  in  all  its  details.  The 
witness  could  hardly  conceal  the  emotions  which  the  sub- 
ject aroused.  She  stated  that  at  present  she  lived  at  Lead- 
ville,  but  in  the  early  years  of  her  life  had  resided  with 
her  parents  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  had  a  recollection  of 
her  uncles,  Luther  and  Abram  ;  her  mother,  Mrs.  Julia 
Maynard,  died  in  1856;  witness  eulogized,  with  a  quaver- 
ing voice,  her  mother's  character;  the  poor  of  Ann  Arbor 
still  remembered  her  for  her  good  works ;  witness  had  been 
with  her  in  her  last  hours  and  had  never  noticed  a  trace 
of  flightiness  in  her  conduct. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  son  being 
there?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  probable,  because  the  physi- 
cians gave  orders  that  she  should  not  have  company  during 
the  last  few  days. 

Q.  Was  it  true  that  your  mother  complained  of  poverty 
and  talked  irrationally?  Did  you  ever  hear  that?  A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Abby  Maynard?  A.  She  was  my 
youngest  sister. 

Q.  What  was  her  mental  condition  ?  A.  She  was  con- 
sidered the  brightest  child  of  the  family  for  about  nine 
or  ten  years  ;  after  that  her  condition  changed  very  mate- 
rially. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  that  change?  A.  A  Pro- 
fessor De  Bonneville,  one  of  the  professed  teachers  of  animal 
magnetism,  clairvoyism,  etc.,  came  to  Ann  Arbor  when 
she  was  about  ten  years  old  and  formed  a  class  there;  they 
found  Abby  very  susceptible  to  his  influence,  and  she  was 
made  a  fine  illustration  of  the  powers  of  that  Frenchman ; 
she  came  so  under  his  influence  that  she  would  follow-  him 
anywhere  and  do  whatever  he  wanted  ;  she  could  be  put 
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into  a  state  of  catalepsy ,  and  would  stay  asleep  in  that  posi- 
tion for  hours,  and  when  he  left  she  would  illustrate  this 
work  evening  after  evening;  I  could  stop  her  half  way  up 
the  street  by  pointing  my  finger  at  her  hack;  my  father 
could  do  the  same  thing;  after  that  her  mental  powers 
seemed  to  take  a  change;  she  learned  certain  thing  readily, 
yet  she  was  incapable  for  usual  work. 

Q.  Mr.  Davis  also  says,  "She  wore  a  very  large  bonnet." 
A.  If  she  did  she  was  not  responsible,  as  she  did  not  select 
her  own  garments. 

Q.  "  We  used  to  call  her  foolish  Abby."  Was  that 
true?  A.  It  may  possibly  have  been,  I  have  heard  of 
boys  on  the  street  saying  that;  he  may  have  been  one  of 
the  ill-mannered  boys;  I  do  not  know  who  he  is. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  irrational  in  your 
mother's  conduct  up  to  the  hour  of  her  death?  A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  In  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Turner,  of  Dakota,  he  says 
that  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Maynard  that  his  wife  died 
insane.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  ?  A.  I  never  heard 
of  it. 

Mr.  Scoville  objected  to  the  answer,  and,  after  a  rather 
acrimonious  discussion  between  the  counsel,  the  Court 
ordered  the  answer  to  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

While  Judge  Porter  was  earnestly  arguing  the  point  of 
law,  now  and  then  managing  to  get  in  an  appeal  to  the 
jury,  the  prisoner  broke  in  with  "  Hold  your  thunder, 
Judge,  until  you  get  to  the  jury.  You  are  doing  this  busi- 
ness too  much."  Again,  when  Judge  Porter  referred  to 
him  as  a  criminal,  the  prisoner  angrily  interrupted,  "I  am 
not  a  criminal,  and  ]  object  to  the  word  until  I  am  con- 
victed ;  just  hold  your  thunder  on  that  point." 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  in  your  father's  family  during 
your  mother's  life,  or  after  her  death,  that  she  was  insane? 
A.  No. 

Witness  then  gave  a  description  of  her  sister  Abby's 
character,  showing  her  to  be  imbecile  rather  than  insane, 
or,  as  witness  stated  it,  "a  childish  mind  in  an  old  body;" 
in  none  of  the  family  had  she  ever  seen  any  indication  of 
insanity. 

On  cross-examination  Mr.  Scoville  inquired  whether  wit- 
ness had  any  prejudice  against  insanity  being  shown  in  the 
family.  A.  I  may  have  in  view  of  the  influence  on  chil- 
dren and  others,  not  on  myself;  if  I  thought  I  had  a  nervous 
child  I  should  dislike  to  have  them  constantly  feeling  that 
they  were  subject  to  insanity. 

Witness  stated  that  her  sister  Abby  was  now  in  the  State 
Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Scoville  witness  stated 
that  her  father  had  died  insane. 

As  witness  was  about  to  leave  the  stand  J.  Wilson  Gui- 
teau  rose  and  said  : — "  It  may  not  be  quite  relevant,  but  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  question 
and  answer  in  regard  to  William  L.  Maynard  and  have  it 
ruled  out  as  irrelevant.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case 
whether  he  had  softening  of  the  brain  or  anything  else  that 
I  know.  This  record  goes  before  the  world,  and  while  I 
have  no  sentiment  on  the  question  of  insanity  so  far  as  the 
truth  goes  I  object  to  lugging  in  things  about  persons  that 
have  no  blood  relationship  to  the  prisoner." 

The  District  Attorney — The  only  person  about  whom 
the  defence  could  prove  any  insanity  is  Abby  Maynard. 

The  Prisoner — How  about  Mrs.  Parker  ? 

The  District  Attorney — I  was  about  to  say  that,  Mr. 
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Guiteau.  It  is  quite  important  that  the  jury  should  know, 
and  that  these  gentlemen  should  know,  that  if  there  waft 
any  hereditary  weakness  of  mind  in  Abby  Maynard,  it  was 
more  likely  to  come  from  the  father  than  from  the  mother. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  not  true  in  fact. 

Mr.  Scoville  (leaning  across  the  table  and  angrily  ad- 
dressing J.  W.  Guiteau) — You  have  got  to  keep  quiet,  and 
that's  all  about  it. 

The  District  Attorney — This  is  a  delicate  situation  and  a 
situation  that  has  been  forced  upon  us. 

The  Prisoner — Very  delicate  for  your  case.  It  will  be 
still  more  delicate  before  you  get  through. 

The  District  Attorney — It  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  existence  of  an  unsound  mind  came  from  the  father  in- 
stead of  the  mother,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  press  that 
inquiry  one  step  further. 

The  Prisoner — Mrs.  Wilson  seems  to  be  a  bright  lady, 
but  of  course  she  is  prejudiced  against  giving  an  idea  of 
unsound  mind  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Scoville  (angrily) — I  have  no  inclination  to  suppress 
a  single  fact  that  is  material.  I  am  willing  that  the  record 
should  retain  that  evidence,  but  I  do  object,  if  I  am  to  try 
this  case  for  the  defence,  to  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Guiteau  mani- 
festing his  desire  to  object  to  the  proving  insanity  in  this 
case. 

"So  do  I,"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  violently,  "  he  ought 
to  go  back  to  Boston." 

"I  do  not  propose,"  continued  Mr.  Scoville,  "and  I  will 
not  be  hampered  by  his  objections." 

"I  never  knew  anything  about  the  man  for  years,"  cried 
the  prisoner.  "I  never  recognized  him  before  for  year-. 
He  has  crawled  into  this  ease,  trying  to  get  some  notoriety 
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out  of  me.  He  had  no  business  to  open  his  head  on  this 
case.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  him.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  happens  to  bear  the  same  name  that  I  do  is  all  there 
is  of  brother  between  us.  He  is  no  brother  in  any  possible 
sense  of  the  word.  He  seems  to  be  a  very  clever  fellow  for 
the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  and  I  am  glad  I  got  acquainted 
with  him." 

The  Court  directed  Mr.  J.  W.  Guiteau  that  he  must  not 
interrupt  the  proceedings. 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  George  C.  Maynard,  of  Wash- 
ington (the  same  gentleman  from  whom  the  prisoner  bor- 
rowed the  money  and  with  which  he  bought  the  pistol  and 
who  has  already  testified  in  the  case).  He  is  a  cousin  to 
the  last  witness  and  knew  her  mother,  Mrs.  Maynard,  very 
intimately  for  years  ;  she  was  his  aunt ;  she  was  a  woman  of 
intelligence  and  cultivation,  decidedly  strong  in  character, 
clear  headed  and  even  tempered  and  of  very  superior  abil- 
ity ;  he  had  never  seen  in  her  any  indication  of  mental  dis- 
turbance ;  he  also  knew  Abby  Maynard  as  a  bright,  intel- 
ligent, good  tempered,  amiable  girl ;  she  was  timid  and 
diffident,  and  appeared  like  a  woman  of  thirty  with  the 
ways  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  ;  aside  from  that  she  was  as  smart 
as  any  of  them ;  he  also  knew  her  father,  who  was  a  man 
of  great  prominence  in  Ann  Arbor ;  he  never  knew  any  in- 
dication of  weakness  of  mind  in  him. 

At  the  close  of  this  witness'  examination  Mr.  John  W. 
Guiteau,  the  prisoner's  brother,  rose  to  a  personal  explana- 
tion. 

The  Court  intimated  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  it. 

The  Prisoner  (to  his  brother) — You  have  been  vindicated, 
and  that  is  all  right.     You  are  a  first  rate  fellow. 

Mr.  John  W.  Guiteau — My  father  is  dead,  and — 
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Mr.  Davidge — We  have  had  enough  of  this. 

The  Prisoner. — There  is  no  use  in  whining. 

Mr:  Davidge — Here  is  the  prisoner  interrupting  the  trial 
from  time  to  time,  and  it'  that  is  to  be  supplemented  by 
personal  explanations  on  behalf  of  the  kindred  or  of  anybody 
who  may  feel  aggrieved  I  fear  that  this  trial  will  degenerate 
into  a  farce. 

The  Prisoner — I  have  just  as  much  right  to  talk  as  you 
have.     I  am  here  as  my  own  counsel. 

The  Court  at  noon  took  a  recess  for  an  hour,  one  of  the 
jurors  being  indisposed. 

After  the  recess  Frank  Bartlett,  of  Chicago,  was  called  to 
the  stand.  Knew  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scoville,  and  had  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  prisoner. 

The  Prisoner — You  met  me  at  Mr.  Scoville's  summer 
resort  in  1876  ;  that's  all  you  know  about  me.  It  cost  the 
government  $200  to  get  this  man  down  to  testify  to  that. 
That  is  the  way  you  are  wasting  the  government  money, 
Corkhill. 

The  witness  stated  that  he  knew  the  prisoner  in  1878. 

The  Prisoner — It  was  in  1878.     You're  right. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  in  his  conduct  that  would  indi- 
cate that  he  was  of  unsound  mind?     A.   Nothing  whatever. 

The  Prisoner — What  has  that  to  do  with  the  condition 
of  my  mind?  From  the  middle  of  May  till  the  1st  of 
July  I  had  a  chance  to  go  crazy  a  hundred  times.  (Laugh- 
ter.) That  shows  the  very  stupid  work  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.  If  you  had  to  pay  so  much  money,  Corkhill, 
you  wouldn't  do  this,  but  the  taxpayers  have  got  to  do  it. 

The  cross-examination  elicited  nothing  new,  except  that 
the  witness  had  never  held  extended  conversations  with  the 
prisoner. 
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Florence  L.  Bartlett,  the  wife  of  the  last  witness,  then 
took  the  stand  and  was  questioned  as  to  the  incident  of 
Guiteau's  throwing  a  dog  down  stairs.  The  testimony  was 
unimportant  and  the  spectators  seemed  to  agree  with  the 
witness  when  she  said  her  opinion  was  that  "it  was  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  a  very  small  matter;"  witness  never  saw 
any  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  which  led  her  to 
believe  that  he  was  in  the  remotest  degree  insane. 

The  cross-examination  failed  to  shake  the  witness'  testi- 
mony, and  the  prisoner  interjected  the  remark  that  "  We've 
had  enough  of  this  dog  business." 

Howard  C.  Dunham,  acting  secretary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  of  Boston,  then  took  the  stand. 

The  Prisoner — I  talked  with  this  man  in  Boston  two  or 
three  years  ago  about  my  book.  That's  all  he  knows 
about  me. 

Q.  What  were  your  opportunities  for  knowing  the 
prisoner  ? 

The  Prisoner — He  thought  I  was  badly  cranked  about 
my  book.  That  is  what  he  thought  about  me.  He  thought 
that  it  was  a  literary  curiosity  at  that  time. 

A.  In  November,  1879,  the  prisoner  secured  desk  room 
in  our  office.  After  a  few  weeks  he  said  that  theology  did 
not  pay,  and  that  he  was  after  money.  Witness  did  not 
see  the  prisoner  after  April,  1880.  On  the  9th  of  June, 
1881,  he  received  a  letter  from  Guiteau. 

The  District  Attorney  asked  witness  to  read  that  letter, 
but  it  was  first  handed  to  Mr.  Scoville  to  peruse. 

It  is  dated  "  Piggs  House,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  8, 
1881,"  and  asks  merely  that  Mr.  Dunham  forward  to  the 
prisoner  a  copy  of  his  book  "  Truth  "  and  states  that  he  has 
been  in  politics  since  June,  1880. 
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Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  his  character,  your  observa- 
tion of  his  conduct  and  from  listening  to  his  discussion  on 
religious  subjects,  had  you  any  suspicions  that  he  was  in- 
sane ?     A.  I  had  not. 

Cross-examination — May  have  told  the  prisoner  that  his 
book  was  a  literary  curiosity  ;  there  were  certain  unique  and 
curious  expressions  in  it. 

The  Prisoner — He  said  that  sometime  he  would  read  the 
book  carefully  and  possibly  would  be  my  first  convert. 

Redirect — John  Wilson  Guiteau  had  stated  to  witness  in 
Boston  about  the  first  of  November  that  there  was  not  a 
well  established  case  of  insanity  in  the  family. 

The  Prisoner  (excitedly) — He  is  no  expert.  He  has  a 
miserable  notion  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Guiteau 
family  to  have  it  appear  that  this  is  an  insane  case.  It  is  a 
very  sickly  position  for  him  to  take. 

The  District  Attorney — Did  he  notice  the  only  excep- 
tion ? 

The  Prisoner — I  am  the  only  exception. 

The  Witness — I  think  he  said  that  he  had  an  uncle  who 
was  intemperate  ;  he  also  said  that  he  regarded  that  a  great 
crime  had  been  committed,  and  that  that  was  a  sufficient 
reproach  upon  the  family  without  adding  the  taint  of  in- 
sanity to  it. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  just  the  sickly  notion  of  the  whole 
business. 

Mr.  Scoville — T.  W.  Guiteau  said  to  you  that  this  act 

Judge  Porter — Crime. 

The  Prisoner  (angrily) — I  object  to  your  speaking  of  this 
matter  as  a  crime  or  of  me  as  a  criminal  until  after  you 
convict  me.  We've  had  enough  of  this  assassination  busi- 
ness. 
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Mr.  Scoville — Did  he  say  that  he  considered  the  act  of 
his  brother  as  a  sufficient  disgrace  without  having  his  family 
charged  with  hereditary  insanity? 

The  Witness — He  was  apparently 

Mr.  Scoville — Did  he  say  substantially  this — that  he 
would  rather  see  his  brother  hanged  than  have  hereditary 
insanity  proved  ? 

The  Witness — He  did  not. 

The  Prisoner — That's  his  idea.  I  want  to  repudiate  his 
whole  feeling  on  this  question.  He  is  no  brother  to  me. 
He  bears  the  same  name,  and  that  is  all  the  connection  I 
have  with  him.  I  didn't  go  to  his  house  in  Boston  but 
once.  I  never  recognized  him  as  a  brother.  He  is  a  good 
fellow.     I  like  him  better  now  than  ever  before. 

The  Witness — I  think  he  said  afterward  that  his  opinion 
had  been  somewhat  modified  and  that  he  had  come  to  think 
that  his  brother  might  be  insane. 

The  Prisoner — Supposing  he  did  or  did  not ;  what  has 
that  got  to  do  with  this  case? 

The  Witness — What  Mr.  Guiteau  said  was  that  there 
was  no  well-authenticated  case  of  insanity  that  could  be 
proved. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  false.  It  has  been  shown  that 
two  of  my  cousins  are  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Probably  I  will 
be  there  soon. 

The  District  Attorney  here  sent  up  to  Judge  Cox  a  com- 
munication received  by  him  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Judge,  after  reading  it,  sent  it  down 
to  Mr.  Scoville,  with  the  remark  that  the  paper  contained 
the  President's  answers  to  his  (Scoville's)  interrogatories. 

The  Prisoner — I  had  sent  the  President  a  note  this 
afternoon   requesting  him   not  to  appear  in  this  case,  and 
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Baying  that  I  did  not  want  his  answers  DO  the  interrogatories. 
1  presume  he  sent  them  before  he  got  my  note. 

The  next  witness  was  John  Palmer,  proprietor  of  the 
Circular  Street  House,  Saratoga  Springs.     The  substance 

of  his  testimony  was  that  the  prisoner  spent  a  week  at  his 
house  in  July,  1880,  and  left  without  paying  his  bill. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  all  that  he  knows  about  me;  I 
presume  that  it  has  cost  the  government  $100  to  prove  that 
point;  it  is  a  great  waste  of  public  money  ;  I  went  to  Sara- 
toga to  deliver  a  lecture,  and  as  usual  I  did  not  draw  and 
got  out  of  money. 

Mr,  Scoville  read  to  the  Court  the  answers  of  President 
Arthur  to  the  interrogatories.  To  the  first  and  second 
questions,  whether  he  knew  the  prisoner,  and  how  often  he 
had  seen  him,  the  President  replied  that  he  knows  him, 
that  he  has  seen  him  at  least  ten  times,  and  possibly  twenty 
times.  To  the  question  as  to  whether  he  had  ever  con- 
versed with  him  he  replied,  "  Xever,  except  to  return  the 
ordinary  salutations  of  the  day,  and  once  or  twice  in  an- 
swer to  his  request  to  be  employed  in  the  campaign  as  a 
speaker  by  the  Republican  State  Committee,  of  which  I 
was  chairman,"  To  the  question  what  political  services  the 
prisoner  had  rendered  to  the  Republican  party  during  the 
last  Presidential  campaign,  the  answer  is,  "Noue,  that  I 
know  of."  The  fifth  question  was — "  Whether  there  was 
anything  in  the  prisoner's  relations  to  himself  or  to  General 
Grant  or  to  Senator  Conkling  or  any  other  leader  of  the 
Republican  party,  socially  or  politically,  to  furnish  him 
with  any  ground  for  supposing  that  he  would  receive  any 
political  preferment."     The  answer  is  "  No." 

The  Prisoner — That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  hist  question  was — "  Did  you  ever  give  him  any 
23 
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reason  to  think  he  could  have  any  political  or  personal  h> 
fluence  with  you?  "     The  answer  is,  "  I  never  did." 

The  Prisoner — He  never  had  occasion  to. 

The  President  adds  to  his  answers  the  following:  "I 
have  been  requested  by  counsel  for  the  defence  to  produce 
a  letter  written  by  the  prisoner  since  his  indictment.  That 
letter  was  received  by  me  in  October  last,  and  was  not  pre- 
served. I  do  not  recollect  its  contents  particularly,  except- 
ing that  it  contained  some  claim  of  his  having  rendered 
some  important  services  to  the  Republican  party  during 
the  Presidential  campaign,  and  an  appeal  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  his  trial  to  give  him  time  to  prepare  for  his  de- 
fence." 

The  Prisoner — That  is  all  that  there  was  to  it. 

The  next  witness  was  Rev.  R.  S.  MacArthur,  pastor  of 
the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  of  New  York.  As  soon  as  he 
was  sworn  the  prisoner  remarked  :  "I  know  Dr.  MacArthur 
very  well.  He  is  a  nice,  fine  fellow — very  high-toned  in 
every  way.  I  owe  him  $95."  In  answer  to  the  question 
when,  where,  and  under  what  circumstances  he  had  known 
the  prisoner,  the  witness  said  :  "  In  the  latter  part  of  June 
or  the  early  part  of  July,  1872,  the  prisoner  introduced 
himself  and  his  wife  to  me  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  Sun- 
day morning  services ;  he  presented  at  the  same  time  a  letter 
of  dismission  from  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of  Chicago, 
of  which  Rev.  W.  W.  Evarts  was  then  pastor ;  this  letter 
dismissed  him  and  his  wife  honorably  from  that  church 
and  recommended  them  heartily  to  the  watchful  care  and 
fellowship  of  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  of  which  I  was 
then  and  am  now  pastor ;  with  the  letter  was  also  his  busi- 
ness card — Charles  J.  Guiteau,  Attorney  and  Counsellor  at 
Law,  at  such  a  number,  Broadway ;  he  stated  to  me  at  that 
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time  that  in  Chicago  lie  had  a  lucrative  practice  of  law,  but 
that  owing  to  the  disasters  following  the  fire  his  practice 
had  entirely  or  in  good  part  gone,  and  that  now  he  and  his 
wife  had  come  to  New  York  to  start  life  afresh  ;  he  was 
gentlemanly  in  his  manner,  and  was  neatly,  I  might  say 
elegantly,  dressed ;  his  deportment,  if  not  specially  prepos- 
sessing, was  certainly  not  noticeably  unprepossessing;  my 
heart  went  out  to  him  kindly ;  he  and  his  wife  had  strug- 
gled with  adverse  fortune  and  had  to  come  to  try  life  over 
again  in  the  great  city  of  New  York  ;  I  received  him  with 
cordiality;  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  church  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  pastor  has  a  reputation  for  treating 
strangers  cordially,  and  for  extending  help  toward  the  wor- 
thy ;  I  introduced  him  and  his  wife  to  men  of  prominence 
in  society  and  in  church  relations,  and  know  that  I  was  of 
service  to  him  ;  the  letter  which  he  brought  was  referred, 
as  our  custom  is,  to  a  committee  ;  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  was  a  gentleman  of  very  high  standing,  at  one 
time  an  Indian  Commissioner  under  the  United  States 
government,  and  who  took  an  interest — 

Here  the  witness  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Scoville,  who 
remarked  that  all  this  was  very  interesting,  but  entirely  ir- 
relevant.    He  did  not  want  this  whole  history. 

The  District  Attorney — But  I  do  want  the  whole  history 
connected  with  the  prisoner. 

The  Prisoner — It  is  all  interesting  and  important.  Dr. 
MacArthar  was  a  very  nice  gentleman.  I  owe  him  895, 
and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  pay  him  now.  Then  addressing 
the  witness,  he  said  :  Allow  me  to  say,  Doctor,  that  there 
is  some  possibility  of  my  getting  $5,000  from  the  Herald 
for  that  disability  matter,  and  I  propose  to  send  you  a 
check  for  $125  the  moment  I  get  it. 
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Mr.  Scoville  remarked  that  he  objected  to  the  witness 
stating  the  qualifications  of  some  chairman  of  a  committee, 
not  knowing  how  far  he  might  go  in  that  history. 

The  Prisoner — Dr.  MacArthur  is  an  orator,  as  you  may 
see  by  the  way  he  talks. — (Laughter.) 

The  Witness — I  was  simply  about  to  say  that  this  gen- 
tleman, after  an  interview  wTith  the  prisoner  and  his  wife, 
heartily  recommended  them  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  ; 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  church  was  closed  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  summer,  we  were  not  able  to  act  on  the  letter, 
but  at  our  first  regular  business  meeting,  in  September, 
1872,  the  prisoner  and  his  wife  were  received  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  our  church;  in  the  meantime  I  had  been  of 
some  service  to  him,  introducing  him  to  some  gentlemen  of 
the  legal  profession  and  to  other  gentlemen  of  some  stand- 
ing; his  wife  came  to  me  one  Saturday,  late  in  July  or 
early  in  August,  with  a  letter  from  her  husband  stating 
he  was  in  great  distress  for  money ;  I  have  looked  for  the 
letter,  but  have  not  found  it ;  it  stated  that  a  case  was  then 
in  court  on  which  a  decision  was  expected  on  the  following 
Monday,  and  that  a  large  fee  would  be  received  and  the 
money  returned ;  the  letter  enclosed  a  promissory  note  to 
me,  the  amount  being  $100. 

Mr.  Scoville — Have  you  got  that  promissory  note? 

The  Witness — No ;  I  did  not  think  it  negotiable  and 
have  not  preserved  it  (a  laugh) ;  the  money  was  most  ur- 
gently asked  for  by  the  wife;  they  were  to  be  turned  out 
on  the  sidewalk  if  the.  money  were  not  given  ;  when  my 
heart  goes  out  kindly  toward  a  man  believed  to  be  worthy, 
my  hand  goes  out  in  helpfulness,  and  so  I  gave  the  money ; 
afterward  letters  were  received  from  the  prisoner  expressing 
the  regret  that  he  could  not  pay  me  as  promised,  and  so  the 
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time  passed  on;  that  fall  we  were  entering  on  a  political 
campaign;  during  the  early  part  of  the  fall  the  prisoner 
used  to  attend  our  meetings  and  to  participate  in  our  prayers 
and  remarks  ;  he  was  always  welcome:  there  was  nothing 
noticeable  either  in  the  direction  of  superior  excellence  or  in 
the  direction  of  peculiar  unfitness  in  his  remarks  ;  he  re- 
ceived that  hearty  welcome  which  a  kind-hearted  church 
would  extend  to  a  man  believed  to  he  worthy;  during  this 
campaign  he  was  not  seen  at  our  meetings  so  often,  and  the 
reason  assigned  by  him  was  (using  the  phrase  which  he  used) 
that  he  had  gone  to  some  degree  into  politics  and  that  he 
expected  an  office  as  the  result  of  these  political  excite- 
ments. 

The  Prisoner — I  took  some  interest  in  Horace  Greeley 
in  1872. 

The  District  Attorney — Do  you  recollect  the  office  that 
he  expected  ? 

The  Prisoner — I  did  not  expect  any  office  at  that  time, 
Colonel. 

The  Witness — My  impression  is  that  the  office  was  Min- 
ister to  Chili. 

The  Prisoner — Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  think  it  possible 
I  may  have  mentioned  to  you  the  Swiss  mission.  It  was 
that  which  I  had  in  my  mind  at  that  time.  I  never  had 
any  idea  of  the  Chilean  mission.  I  think  I  had  some  idea 
that  if  Horace  Greeley  were  elected  he  would  let  me  have 
the  Swiss  mission.  It  is  only  a  small  affair  any  way — only 
15,000  a  year.      (Laughter.) 

The  Witness — During  the  year  1872  and  the  early  part 
of  1873  we  saw  him  at  the  meetings  less  frequently;  now 
and  then  there  were  remarks  made  in  newspapers  re- 
fleeting  somewhat  on   his  character  in  the  management  of 
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some  business  affairs,  but  in  conversation  with  me  he  gave 
what  he  deemed  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  sure  ground  on  which  proceedings  of  discipline 
could  be  instituted  against  him,  and  so  the  matter  went 
along  until  the  spring  of  1875. 

The  Prisoner  (addressing  the  witness) — You  remember, 
Doctor,  that  that  trouble  with  the  Herald  was  in  April,  1874, 
and  that  this  conversation  with  me  was  in  the  fall  of  1874. 
At  that  time  I  had  got  pretty  badly  run  down  on  account 
of  the  Herald  disability.  I  told  you  about  it  and  you 
sympathized  with  me  about  it,  as  you  always  did,  in  a  very 
kind  way. 

The  Witness  (without  noticing  the  interruption) — I  re- 
member that  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  Jefferson 
Market  jail  because  of  some  difficulty  with  a  hotel,  and  that 
from  the  jail  he  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  I  was  the  only 
one  to  whom  he  could  apply  and  that  he  was  absolutely 
helpless ;  I  put  myself  out  very  considerably  to  go  to  the 
jail  and  see  him ;  I  saw  the  Judge,  and  the  Judge  kindly 
offered  to  attach  importance  to  any  suggestion  that  I  might 
make  to  him;  I  informed  him,  however,  that  I  wished  the 
law  to  take  its  course ;  I  then  saw  the  prisoner  in  the  cor- 
ridor of  the  jail,  and  although  besought  very  piteously  by 
him  to  intercede  in  his  behalf  and  to  procure  bail  for  him 
if  possible,  I  shut  out  the  natural  promptings  of  my  heart, 
and  told  him  that  I  feared  he  was  a  bad  man  and  that  he 
must  allow  the  law  to  take  its  course;  I  saw  him  led  away 
by  the  proper  officer  and  go  into  the  cell ;  in  the  meantime 
it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the  church  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  gross  immorality. 

The  Prisoner — That  was  the  time  that  I  committed 
adultery  so  that  I  might  get  a  divorce.     That  was  all  there 
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wa=  in  it.  I  was  not  going  to  live  all  my  life  with  a  woman 
I  did  not  like.     I  had  no  business  to  marry  her  at  all. 

The  Witness  (still  ignoring  the  interruption) — And  about 
the  13th  of  April,  1875.  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  gross 
immorality;  I  was  chairman  of  that  committee;  there  were 
three  counts  to  the  charge  ;  the  first  was  that  he  took  money 
which  his  wife  earned  by  working  in  a  hotel  in  the  country, 
and  which  was  remitted  to  him  to  assist  in  supporting  him. 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting) — That  is  absolutely  false, 
Doctor.     I  never  heard  that  story  before. 

The  Witness  (still  ignoring  the  interruption) — And  spent 
it  in  improper  relations  with  other  women. 

The  Prisoner  (with  excitement) — That  is  absolutely  false. 
If  my  wife  told  you  that  she  told  you  a  lie. 

The  Witness  (continuing  his  narrative) — The  second  and 
third  counts  charged  that  he  had  been  guilty,  by  frequent 
lots,  of  violation  of  his  marriage  vows. 

The  Prisoner  (again  breaking  in) — I  only  married  that 
woman  on  ten  hours'  notice,  and  that  is  reason  enough  why 
I  con  Id  not  live  with  her. 

The  Witness — Those  charges  were  recited  to  the  prisoner 
by  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  committee. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  erroneous.  I  beg  to  differ  from 
you. 

The  Court  (severely) — Keep  quiet.  Let  the  witness  go 
on. 

The  District  Attorney  (to  the  witness) — Pay  no  attention 
to  him. 

The  Witness — I  recited  those  charges  to  the  prisoner, 
and  he  acknowledged  the  truth  of  every  one  of  them;  he 
Was    pre68ed    t<>    know   whether    he   felt  a   sense  of  guilt; 
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whether  there  was  any  consciousness  of  remorse,  or  repent- 
ance for  the  past,  or  any  promise  of  reformation  for  the 
future;  the  church  was  disposed  to  deal  fairly;  the  gentle- 
men on  that  committee  were  gentlemen  who  were  above 
anything  like  unfairness  toward  any  person. 

The  Prisoner  (in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Scoville's  efforts  to 
repress  him) — I  remember  this.  I  take  back  my  contra- 
diction to  what  the  doctor  said,  because  upon  thinking  it 
over  I  find  it  is  correct.  The  men  on  that  committee  said 
that  they  had  been  in  the  same  boat  themselves,  and  for 
that  reason  they  felt  sympathetic.  They  thought  that  if  a 
man  had  been  unfortunately  married  he  had  a  right  to  get 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  have  not  objected  to  any  testimony  in 
this  case  if  it  seemed  to  have  any  bearing  whatever  on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  I  have  permitted  this 
witness  to  state  things  clearly  irrelevant  and  entirely  inad- 
missible. The  witness  seems  to  be  a  very  willing  one,  and 
answers  a  great  deal  more  than  he  is  asked,  but  now  he  is 
going  on  to  state  the  conclusions  of  a  committee  acting  in  a 
judicial  capacity,  who  never  were  sworn,  never  were  au- 
thorized by  law  to  act  in  such  a  capacity  and  to  give  them 
the  force  and  effect  of  a  court  of  record.  I  object  to  this 
testimony. 

The  Court  sustained  the  objection. 

The  Prisoner  (excitedly) — I  never  had  but  one  interview 
with  him  (alluding  to  the  witness);  I  recall  it  now;  I  was 
formally  excommunicated,  and  let  the  whole  thing  go  by 
default  because  I  was  in  Chicago. 

The  District  Attorney — The  defence  has  endeavored  to 
show  by  sporadic  acts  that  this  man  was  insane;  we  are 
showing  his  conduct  to  rebut. 
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"  I  have  been  strictly  virtuous  for  six  or  seven  years/' 
interrupted  the  prisoner.  ''  .Mark  that  down.  You  are 
picking  up  my  whole  record  from  infancy,  and  I  say  it  is  an 
outrage  on  decencv." 

The  District  Attorney — We  present  this  testimony  be- 
cause we  want  to  show  that  what  the  defence  calls  insanity 
i-  nothing  more  than  devilish  depravity. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  applause  wrhich 
greeted  this  remark  could  be  quelled.  The  marshal  then, 
in  order  to  make  an  example,  led  out  of  the  court  room  a 
lad  who  had  been  particularly  noisy,  and  the  Court  stated 
that  upon  any  recurrence  of  the  applause  he  would  order 
the  room  cleared. 

When  order  had  been  secured  the  witness  proceeded  : 
There  was  at  that  time  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  no  evi- 
dence of  repentance  for  the  past  or — 

Mr.  Scoville  objected,  and  the  prisoner  reminded  the 
witness  that  "  this  is  not  a  prayer-meeting. " 

The  Witness — There  was  very  great  solicitude  when  the 
Church  proceeded  against  him. 

The  Prisoner — I  didn't  care  a  snap  about  it. 

Mr.  Scoville  (impatiently) — I  shall  not  permit  the  wit- 
ness to  go  on  with  any  more  declamation  if  I  can  prevent  it. 

The  Witness — The  prisoner  applied  to  me  in  that  room 
to  use  my  influence  with,  the  committee  not  to  proceed 
against  him,  and  not  to  exclude  him  from  the  church,  be- 
cause such  exclusion  would  injure  him  in  his  business  re- 
lations and  professional  position. 

The  Prisoner — This  happened  after  I  was  played  out  in 
New  York  on  account  of  the  II<r<tI<l  publication. 

The  Witn<-<  (continuing) — My  reply  to  that  was  that 
we   should   do  fairly  to    him,   but   for    other   considerations 
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than  those  he  named ;  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
church  at  the  next  regular  meeting,  on  April  23d,  1875; 
he  failed  to  respond ;  the  motion  was  put  by  myself,  after 
asking  whether  he  was  present  to  answer. 

Mr.  Scoville — You  need  not  tell  what  was  done  if  he 
was  not  present. 

The  District  Attorney — We  have  a  right  to  show  he  was 
expelled. 

The  Court— No. 

Q.  Has  he  any  relations  with  your  church  now  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  have  after  that  meeting  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  retire  creditably  ? 

Mr.  Scoville  objected.     Objection  sustained. 

The  Prisoner — If  I  had  been  happily  married,  this 
whole  trouble  would  not  have  occurred.  The  reason  I  was 
not  virtuous  was  because  I  was  unhappily  married.  I 
want  to  thunder  that  to  the  civilized  world. 

The  District  Attorney  (to  the  witness) — From  your  ob- 
servation and  from  your  conversations  with  him,  did  you 
ever  consider  him  in  any  sense  an  insane  man  ? 

The  Prisoner — I  have  not  known  anything  about  the 
Doctor  since  1874.  It  has  no  possible  bearing  on  this 
question,  and  it  is  a  great  piece  of  impertinence  for  the  pro- 
secution to  drag  this  in. 

The  Witness — It  never  occurred  to  me  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  other  than  sane. 

The  Prisoner — You  thought  I  was  totally  depraved  be- 
cause I  owed  you  $95  and  could  not  pay  you.  Pretty 
good  theology  ;  wasn't  it,  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  with  the  cross-examination, 
questioning  the  witness  more  especially  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
receiving  the  promissory  note  for  $100  from  Guiteau.    The 
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prisoner  throughout  the  examination  on  this  point  kept  up 
a  running  discussion  with  witness,  counsel  and  Court. 
The  Court  repeatedly  ordered  him  to  be  quiet,  and  to  allow 
the  witness  to  speak',  but  he  continued  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  prosecution  for  its  "  impertinence  in  raking  up  my 
record/'  Mr.  Scoville  also  became  indignant  and  angry  at 
the  prisoner's  outbreaks,  which  prevented  him  finishing  his 
questions,  and  several  times  declared  to  him,  "I  w7ill  clear 
out  if  you  don't  stop.  You  must  be  still.  You  must  be 
still."  But  neither  Court  nor  counsel  could  repress  the  pris- 
oner, who  had  been  nervous  and  excited  all  day,  and  he 
continued  to  the  adjournment  in  his  running  comments 
upon  the  witness'  veracity. 

When  the  cross-examination  was  closed,  the  prisoner, 
looking  up  at  the  clock,  announced  that  it  was  three  o'clock 
and  time  to  go  home.  He  also  inquired:  "How  many 
more  witnesses  like  that  have  you  got,  Corkhill?  I  think 
it  is  an  outrage  on  the  public.  If  you  had  to  pay  some  of 
that  money  yourself,  you  would  go  slow." 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 

Dr.  Mac  Arthur  will  be  upon  the  stand  to-morrow  for 
re-direet  examination. 

On  Friday,  the  9th  day  of  December,  the  court  was 
called  to  order  a  few  minutes  past  ten  o'clock. 

The  prisoner,  as  usual,  when  the  handcuffs  were  re- 
moved, addressed  the  Court.  He,  however,  got  no  further 
than  u  If  the  Court  please,"  when  he  was  stopped  by  Mr. 
Scoville.  Turning  to  his  counsel  he  said,  "Do  it  yourself, 
then.      If  you  don't  I  will." 

Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur,  of  New  York,  was  then  recalled 
to  the  stand,  and  the  District  Attorney  was  about  to  pro- 
pound  a   question   when    Mr.   Scoville,   interrupting   him, 
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said  :  "  In  the  testimony  of  this  witness  yesterday  he  was 
so  free  to  talk,  not  understanding  the  rules  of  evidence, 
and  I,  not  knowing  what  he  was  about  to  say,  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  said  by  him  that  was  not  admissible.  It 
ought  to  be  excluded  on  the  principle  that  if  a  man  is  in- 
dicted for  one  offence  it  is  not  proper  to  give  evidence  of 
another.  When  the  defence  is  insanity,  as  it  is  in  this  case, 
it  is  not  competent  to  give  evidence  as  to  acts  which  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  condition  of  his  mind.  This 
witness  volunteers  statements  which  have  no  connection 
whatever  to  the  condition  of  his  mind,  but  are  calculated  to 
prejudice  the  jury  against  him  on  account  of  something 
else  entirely  disconnected  wTith  the  case.  I  move  to  ex- 
clude the  testimony  of  this  witness  on  those  matters  which 
have  no  bearing  on  the  case.  He  volunteered  statements 
as  to  charges  brought  against  this  man  by  the  church.  I 
move  to  exclude  all  evidence  as  to  those  charges." 

The  Prisoner — It  was  purely  in  the  nature  of  a  confes- 
sion, and  it  is  entirely  erroneous  for  Mr.  MacArthur  to  tell 
this  public  and  the  American  people  now  what  I  told  him 
privately  some  six  or  seven  years  ago.  I  want  the  ruling 
of  the  Court  on  this,  and  I  will  take  exception  to  it  if 
necessary. 

The  District  Attorney — Mr.  MacArthur  detailed  to  the 
jury  the  opportunities  he  had  to  observe  this  man's  con- 
duct, very  properly,  so  as  to  know  how  much  weight  to 
give  to  the  evidence  of  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  pris- 
oner. 

The  Court — Under  general  circumstances  I  think  that 
Mr.  Scoville's  objection  would  be  a  sound  one — that  is, 
that  when  a  man  is  tried  for  one  offence  testimony  cannot 
be  given  as  to  another;  but  the  defence  has  gone  into  the 
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prisoner's  life  to  show  his  mental  infirmities.  In  rebuttal 
the  prosecution  proposes  to  show  that  it  was  not  mental  in- 
firmity but  moral  obtuscness  and  depravity.  1  think  that 
that  is  an  answer  to  the  defence.  The  Court,  therefore, 
overruled  the  objection  and  permitted  the  testimony  to 
stand. 

The  Prisoner — I  have  been  strictly  virtuous  for  the  last 
>ix  or  seven  years,  I  say  that  will  wipe  out  Mr.  MacAr- 
thur's  testimony  here,  I  want  to  thunder  it  to  the  world, 
so  far  as  moral  depravity  is  concerned,  that  is  all  nonsense 
(after  a  pause) — I  want  to  say  further  that  I  owe  about 
$2,000— $150  in  Washington,  $150  in  Boston,  §200  in 
New  York  and  §200  or  so  in  Chicago. 

The  Court  (severely) — It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of 
that  again. 

The  Prisoner — Here  this  little  Republican  comes  out 
with  some  stuff  called  "  Guiteau's  rascality."  That  is  the 
man  that  did  it  (pointing  to  a  reporter).  If  he  does  it  any 
more  I  will  try  and  see  Gorham  about  it.  You  are  too 
fresh  in  your  opinion,  my  friend.     I  will  go  slow  on  you. 

The  redirect  examination  was  then  resumed.  The  wit- 
ness stated  that  in  the  various  conversations  he  had  with 
the  prisoner  he  did  not  see  any  indications  of  an  unsound 
mind;  that  the  amount  of  money  asked  for  in  Guiteau's 
letter  and  mentioned  in  the  promissory  note  was  8100,  but 
bv  recollection  over  it  he  was  inclined  to  believe  the 
amount  actually  paid  was  $95;  it  was  given  in  three  in- 
stalments, and  he  had  to  put  himself  about  very  considera- 
bly to  get  it  at  all. 

The  Prisoner — And  I  appreciate  it.  You  are  a  good 
fellow.  You  drew  the  money  out  of  your  salary.  I  am 
lorry  1  can't  pay  the  money;  but  I  gave  you  my  note, 
payable  on  demand. 
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The  District  Attorney  rose  to  stop  the  prisoner,  who 
again  broke  forth,  "  If  your  record  was  dug  up,  Colonel,  it 
would  stink  worse  than  mine.  I  understand  you  are 
booked  for  removal.  You  had  better  go  slow.  The  Presi- 
dent is  only  waiting  to  get  this  thing  oif  his  mind  before 
you  get  your  ticket  of  leave.  I  want  the  absolute  truth 
about  this." 

The  Court — Keep  quiet  and  let  the  truth  come  out  by 
degrees. 

The  witness  had  very  few  interviews  with  him  alone, 
except  those  he  named ;  had  conversations  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  religion  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church,  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  times. 

The  witness  identified,  at  the  District  Attorney's  request, 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  his  church,  together  with 
the  rules  of  faith  and  order  followed  by  its  members,  also 
a  volume  of  church  letters  received  from  other  churches. 

The  next  witness  was  W.  S.  Caldwell,  of  Freeport,  111., 
physician.  He  attended  the  prisoner's  father  in  his  last 
illness;  he  noticed  in  him  no  indications  of  unsoundness  of 
mind ;  for  a  few  days  prior  to  his  death  he  had  some  wild 
incoherency,  and  after  that  stupor,  but  that  was  caused  by 
poisoning  of  his  blood,  resulting  from  inaction  of  the  liver. 

The  next  witness  was  George  W.  Plummer,  of  Chicago, 
lawyer.  As  soon  as  he  was  called  the  prisoner  blurted 
out,  I  owe  Plummer  $20,  and  it  will  cost  the  government 
$100  to  prove  that  fact.  (To  the  District  Attorney) — How 
many  more  of  those  money  men  have  you  got,  Colonel? 
Public  attention  should  be  called  to  the  way  you  are  spend- 
ing the  public  money.  You'll  make  this  trial  cost  $200,000. 

The  witness  stated  the  prisoner  had  obtained  desk-room 
in  his  office  in  Chicago,  and  had  got  out  some  business 
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cards,  on  which  he  described  himself  as  "late  of  New  York 
city,"  and  seemed  to  admire  them  very  much. 

The  Prisoner — That  showed  I  was  cranked. 

The  District  Attorney — Had  you  any  financial  dealings 
with  him  ? 

The  Prisoner — I  owe  him  $20. 

The  witness  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Inter-Ocean  nego- 
tiations, which  the  witness  did  not  think  at  all  irrational 
considering  the  first  class  men  whom  the  prisoner  mentioned 
as  backing  him. 

The  Prisoner — I  had  the  brains  and  they  had  the  money. 

The  next  witness  was  Granville  P.  Hawes,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Marine  Court  of  Xew  York.  He  testified  to 
the  fact  that  the  prisoner  in  1874  occupied  a  desk  in  the 
outer  room  of  his  office,  and  said  that  he  had  never  noticed 
anything  in  him  indicating  that  he  was  a  man  of  unsound 
mind. 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  Stephen  English,  of  Xew 
York,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Insurance  Times.  He 
detailed  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  prisoner's 
procuring  bail  for  him  while  he  was  in  Ludlow  Street  Jail 
on  a  charge  of  libel.  He  was  interrupted  at  every  step  of 
his  narrative  by  the  prisoner  ejaculating,  "  That  is  not  true/' 
"Confine  yourself  to  the  facts,  English  ; "  " He  got  me 
arrested  by  actual  perjury,"  "  That  is  absolutely  false  ;  I  can 
convict  yon  that  you  are  lying;  there  is  not  an  insurance 
president  in  New  York  who  does  not  know  that  you  are  a 
fir-:  class  fraud  ;  "  "  That  is  the  biggest  lie  you  have  spoken  ; 
why,  I  would  not  spit  upon  you  in  the  street, yon  old  scoun- 
drel ;  the  insurance  presidents  in  Xew  York  would  not 
believe  yon  under  oath,  you  old  fraud/'  In  reply  to  the 
qnt^tion  whether  he   had  any  doubt  as  to  the  sanity  of  the 
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prisoner  the  witness  said : — "  Never  ;  on  the  contrary  he 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  remarkable  keenness  of  intellect, 
because  he  completely  outwitted  me."  (Laughter.)  "  He 
was  a  shrewd,  active,  intelligent  lawyer." 

The  Prisoner — He  had  half  a  dozen  lawyers  trying  to  get 
him  out,  and  they  failed.  I  was  the  only  man  who  dragged 
him  out  of  that  hole.  They  all  understood  his  knavery  and 
trickery. 

Afterward  the  prisoner  said,  addressing  the  witness : — 
"You  were  in  jail  for  a  wicked  and  deliberate  libel,  and 
you  ought  to  be  there  to-day." 

The  next  witness  was  Warren  C.  Brown,  of  New  York, 
lawyer.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  prisoner  from  the 
fact  of  being  retained  in  December,  1873,  by  his  wife  to  get 
a  divorce  from  him  ;  in  conversation  on  the  subject  he 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  rational  and  to  treat  the  matter  as 
most  people  would  do  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  next  witness  was  Thomas  Darlington,  of  New  York, 
lawyer.  He  had  acted  for  Stephen  English  in  perfecting 
his  bail  and  in  procuring  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner  for  cheating  English. 

The  District  Attorney,  in  reply  to  an  objection  to  the 
testimony,  stated  that  the  object  was  to  show  the  prisoner's 
capacity. 

The  afternoon  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  prisoner, 
who,  addressing  himself  to  the  District  Attorney,  asked, 
"  How  many  more  witnesses  have  you  got,  Colonel  ?  Can 
you  give  us  any  idea  ?  "  u  No,"  replied  the  District  Attor- 
ney, "  No  definite  idea." 

Mr.  Corkhill  proceeded  to  read  in  evidence  some  of  the 
legal  papers  in  the  case  of  English  and  Guiteau.  After  the 
reading  of  one  of  them  the  prisoner  exclaimed,  "  That  is  a 
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square  transaction.  Colonel.  That  knocks  your  '  total  de- 
pravity '  theory  on  the  head." 

Charles  H.  Wehle,  a  lawyer  of  New  York  city,  was  then 
called  to  the  stand.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  prisoner 
and  had  first  met  him  in  187o;  saw  him  twice,  once  in 
prisoner's  office,  once  in  his  own  ;  on  those  occasions  the 
purpose  was  to  get  money  from  him  which  he  had  collected 
from  witness'  client  and  not  paid  over.  "  That  is  not  true," 
was  the  prisoner's  comment,  and  Mr.  Scoville  objected  to 
the  evidence  and  it  was  stricken  out. 

Witness  presented  a  book  showing  the  contract  which  he 
had  with  Guiteau  to  collect  money  and  read  a  number  of 
claims  which  were  to  be  collected  for  Mr.  Emil  Haas  one 
of  witness'  clients.  When  he  concluded  the  prisoner  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  give  ten  cents  a  bushel  for  all  the 
claim.-,  and  demanded  to  know  the  amount  of  claims  which 
he  had  collected. 

The  Witness— The  items  collected  amount  to  §585.12. 

The  Prisoner  (excitedly) — Do  you  claim  that  I  collected 
those  claims?  Is  that  your  business,  Mr.  whatever  your 
name  is? 

The  Witness  (not  noticing  the  interruption) — My  client 
wanted  me  to  see  whether  or  not  I  could  get  the  money  for 
him. 

The  Prisoner — I  wanted  you  to  pay  me  $100  and  take 
those  things  oil'  my  hands.  That  was  eight  years  ago. 
You  would  not  pay  the  £100  and  J  would  not  deliver 
thera  up. 

The  Witness — In  the  first  conversation  he  said  that  he 
had  collected  them. 

The  Prisoner  (violently) — Thai  is  false,  and  I  want  vonr 
proof  or  1  will  denounce  yon  as  a  liar  here  in  public. 
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The  Witness  (continuing) — I  told  him  that  he  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  liable  to  arrest ;  he  said  he 
was  aware  of  it,  and  that  it  would  trouble  him,  but  that  he 
could  get  bail. 

The  Prisoner — I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
only  conversation  I  had  with  you  was  when  I  wanted  you 
to  give  me  $100  and  take  the  notes  and  all  that  stuff. 

The  Witness — I  told  him  I  would  be  sorry  to  proceed 
against  him. 

"Why  didn't  you  proceed  against  me?"  interrupted  the 
prisoner.  "That  shows  that  you  are  lying;  to  make  it 
short." 

The  District  Attorney — Was  that  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  at  that  interview  ? 

The  Witness — Before  it  ended  I  told  him  he  had  better 
consider  whether  he  could  do  anything. 

The  Prisoner — I  didn't  want  to  do  anything. 

The  Witness — I  told  him  that  he  was  likely  to  be  thrown 
over  the  bar  for  not  paying  money  he  had  collected  ;  he 
said  that  he  would  dislike  that,  but  in  case  of  that  he  would 
go  back  to  Chicago. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  absolutely  false. 

The  Witness— I  told  him  he  had  better  make  some  kind 
of  settlement  with  my  client ;  he  said  that  he  would,  and 
that  he  would  call  upon  me  in  a  week ;  he  did  call  at  my 
office. 

The  Prisoner  (violently) — I  want  to  ask  you  now  where 
are  those  notes  ? 

The  Witness — I  went  over  the  ground  again  and  told 
him  we  should  obliged  to  resort  to  legal  measures;  he  said 
he  could  not  pay  the  notes  because  he  had  not  the  money. 

"You  produce  those  notes  now,"  cried  the  prisoner,  "and 
they  will  show  whether  you  are  lying  or  T  am/1 
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Mr.  Scoville  objected  to  the  testimony* 

Objection  overruled  and  exception  taken. 

The  District  Attorney — From  tlio.se  interviews  with  him 
was  there  anything  in  his  actions  or  conversations  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  a  man  of  unsound  mind? 

The  Witness — -Nothing;  on  the  contrary,  I  considered 
him  very  sharp  and  keen,  and  as  rational  as  you  or  I, 

The  Prisoner— That  was  eight  years  ago.  It  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this  case,  hasn't  it,  Colonel?  (in  an  ironical 
tone  to  the  District  Attorney.)  You  produce  those  notes  (he 
shouted  wildly  to  the  witness)  or  else  get  off  that  stand  a 
disgraced  man.  If  you  come  to  slobber  over  me  you  must 
produce  those  noteS,  or  you  show  yourself  a  liar."  To  his 
Bister  (Mrs.  Scoville),  who  was  endeavoring  to  restrain  him  : 
"  You  ke^p quiet  and  mind  your  own  business.  I  don't 
want  any  more  talk  from  you  in  this  case.  It  makes  me 
mad/1  he  continued,  violently,  "to  think  that  the  prosecu- 
tion should  attempt  to  ruin  my  professional  character  when 
they  know  it  is  a  lie.  It  is  a  shame  that  these  men  (Cork- 
hill  and  Porter)  should  slobber  over  m\  character.  They 
have  been  digging  up  my  professional  record  and  they  haven't 
found  anything  against  me  yet,  and  they  can't.  I  was 
straight  in  the  law  business,  and  I  want  the  American  peo- 
ple to  understand  it.  The  only  thing  against  me  is  that  I 
owe  some  board  bills,  and  that  I  committed  adultery  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  my  wife." 

The  Court  (sternly)— That  will  do. 

The  Prisoner — I  have  got  through  now.  I  have  made 
my  final  speech  on  this  matter.  It  is  a  disgrace  for  Corkhill 
to  bring  in  this  evidence.  The  prisoner,  while  he  was  de- 
livering thi.s  tirade,  was  apparently  under  the  control  of  a 
violent  passion.     His  conduct   toward   his   sister  was  sUch 
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that  Mr.  Scoville  was  obliged  to  make  her  change  seats  with 
the  prisoner  in  order  that  he  might  get  as  close  as  possible 
to  him  and  try  to  repress  his  violence. 

Cross-examination— Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation 
with  the  prisoner  on  the  subject  of  religion  ?     A.  No. 

No  (echoed  the  prisoner,  contemptuously) ;  he  is  a  Jew, 
and  a  dirty  one  at  that, 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  subpoenaed?  A.  I  was  not 
subpoenaed;  I  came  on  a  telegram  from  Colonel  Corkhill. 

Q.  How  did  the  prosecution  happen  to  know  of  you  ? 

The  Prisoner — Colonel  Corkhill  had  detectives  all  over 
New  York  boring  into  my  record.  That's  the  way  he  does 
business. 

A.  I  wrote  to  Judge  Porter  about  a  fortnight  ago. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  get  on  as  a  witness?  A.*t  wrote  to 
Judge  Porter  that  I  knew  that  fact,  and  if  it  were — — 

Mr.  Scoville — Wait  a  minute.  Why  did  you  write  to 
Judge  Porter? 

The  Witness — -Because  I  thought  it  was  a  public  duty  on 
any  one  who  knew  anything  of  the  case  to  divulge  it. 
(Applause.) 

The  Prisoner  (contemptuously) — You  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  you  miserable  Jew. 

Q.  You  thought  it  your  duty,  if  you  knew  anything 
against  this  prisoner  in  regard  to  a  business  eight  years  ago 
to  let  the  prosecution  know  about  it?  A.  Anything, 
whether  it  is  eight  years  ago  or  at  any  time,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  let  the  prosecution  know  of  it. 

The  Prisoner — You  make  yourself  too  busy  about  this 
matter. 

Q.  Have  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  man  ought 
to  be  hung?     A.  Not  yet.     (Laughter.) 
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Q.  Have  you  expressed  any  opinion  about  it?  A.  Yes, 
frequently. 

Q.  Did  the  interests  of  justice  require  you  to  come  here? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  convicting  the  prisoner?     A.  For 

the  purpose  of  having  justice  done  to  him. 

The  Prisoner — You  had  no  business  to  get  on  the  case  in 
any  shape;  I  know  nothing  about  you,  and  care  nothing 
about  you. 

The  next  witness  was  Benjamin  Harrison,  United  States 
Senator  from  Indiana.  He  testified  that  he  had  met  the 
prisoner  a  few  times  in  Washington  last  spring;  some  time 
after  the  inauguration  of  President  Garfield  the  prisoner 
called  to  see  him  at  the  Riggs  House,  and  sent  him  several 
copies  of  the  speech  "  Garfield  vs.  Hancock  ;  "  he  saw  him 
several  times  in  the  office  or  reading-room  of  the  Riggs 
House  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  and  had  several  brief  con- 
versations with  him  ;  the  prisoner  applied  to  the  witness 
for  some  assistance  in  connection  with  his  application  for 
office;  the  witness  responded  that  he  was  already  overloaded 
with  similar  applications  from  his  own  State  and  could  not 
interfere  in  his  behalf;  in  several  other  conversations  the 
prisoner  spoke  about  the  deadlock  to  the  Senate  and  said 
that  his  name  had  not  yet  been  sent  to  the  Senate,  but  that 
he  thought  it  .vould  be  as  soon  as  the  deadlock  was  broken; 
witness  saw  nothing  in  the  conduct  or  conversation  of  the 
prisoner  that  raised  in  his  mind  any  question  of  the  man's 
sanity. 

The  Prisoner — You  are  a  good  fellow,  Senator.  I  re- 
member you  very  well.  Our  conversations  were  generally 
social. 

The  next   witness   was   Isaac   V.   LJoyd,  of  New  York, 
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Secretary  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  He 
presented  applications  for  insurance,  four  from  John  W. 
Guiteau,  two  from  the  prisoner  and  one  from  the  prisoner's 
father,  the  point  being  that  those  applications  contained 
negative  answers  to  the  question  whether  there  was  insanity 
in  the  family.  Objection  being  made  by  Mr.  Scoville,  the 
applications  of  John  W.  Guiteau  wrere  excluded  and  those 
of  the  prisoner's  admitted. 

The  next  witness  was  Walter  R.  Gillette,  of  New  York, 
physician  and  medical  examiner  to  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  He  testified  that  the  prisoner  came  to  his 
office  in  the  fall  of  1880,  introduced  himself  by  name,  and 
said  that  he  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  ;  that  he  had  some 
leisure  time  which  he  proposed  to  devote  to  the  soliciting 
of  life  insurance,  and  that  he  wanted  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  witness  as  an  officer  of  the  company;  witness 
saw  nothing  in  him  to  indicate  him  a  man  of  unsound 
mind. 

The  next  witness  was  Charles  H.  Raymond,  General 
Agent  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.  The  prisoner  called  upon  him  in  September,  1880, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  about  to  engage  in  soliciting 
applications  for  insurance,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
he  brought  in  six  applications;  he  borrowed  $30  from  the 
witness. 

The  Prisoner — I  ask  the  prosecution,  with  the  utmost 
solemnity,  what  this  kind  of  evidence  has  to  do  with  the 
issue  in  this  case,  which  is,  whether  the  Deity  inspired  me 
to  shoot  the  President  on  the  2d  of  July.  I  want  you  gen- 
tlemen of  the  prosecution  to  ponder  over  that,  and  show  the 
connection  if  you  can. 

The  next  witness'was  Dr.  McLean  Shaw,  of  New  York, 
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lawyer.     As  he  stepped  to  the  witness-stand  the  prisoner 

exclaimed — "I  have  not  seen  Shaw  since  1874.  He  is  a 
good  fellow.  I  officed  with  him  for  several  months.  I 
owe  him  850  for  office  rent  (to  the  District  Attorney). 
That  is  a  very  important  part  of  your  evidence,  Colonel.'' 

The  witness  testified  as  to  the  prisoner  renting  an  office 
room  from  him  at  Xo  59  Liberty  street  in  1872;  the  pris- 
oner told  him  that  he  had  been  practising  law  in  Chicago, 
where  he  had  lost  his  library  and  everything  in  the  fire  ; 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  had  letters  of 
commendation  from  the  church  in  Chicago  ;  that  he  had 
joined  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  had  the 
honor  of  an  acquaintance  with  General  Jones  and  others. 
Witness  did  not  approve  of  the  way  that  he  did  busin 
and  asked  him  to  ger  an  office  elsewhere.  Witness  related 
the  incident  of  the  prisoner  burnishing  up  an  oroide  watch, 
and  saying  that  he  was  going  to  iix  up  somebody  with  it. 
(Objected  to,  and  objection  overruled.)  The  prisoner  went 
out,  and  came  back  shortly  afterward  in  great  glee,  saving 
that  he  had  struck  a  Jew  for  $25  on  the  watch.  Witi 
asked  him  how  he  did  it,  and  the  prisoner  related  how  he 
went  into  a  pawnbroker's  office,  handed  the  pawnbroker 
his  business  card  and  told  him  that  he  was  a  little  short  of 
money  to-day,  and  wanted  him  to  advance  some  money  on 
his  watch.  The  Jew  asked  him  how  much  he  wanted,  and 
he  said  :  "Well,  $25  will  do  me  to-day."  The  Jew  to 
the  watch  and  gave  him  the  money.  Witness  said  :  "  I 
think  you  would  be  ashamed  to  do  that.      lie  has  got  your 

■  1,  and  will  come  back  on  you."     u  Oh,  no,"  said   I 

The  Prisoner — The  fact  is  tl       the  watch  was  worth 
u  are  short  in  vour  story,  Shaw. 
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Mr.  Scoville  asked  that  his  exception  be  noted  to  the 
admission  of  this  testimony. 

The  District  Attorney — Did  the  prisoner  say  anything 
about  getting  any  money  from  Di\  MacArthur? 

The  Witness — He  said  he  was  going  to  get  some  money 
from  Dr.  MacArthur,  and  he  mentioned  $100;  I  advised 
him  not  to,  and  told  him  he  ought  not  to  borrow  money 
from  his  friends  unless  he  was  going  to  pay  it  back  ; 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  must  have  the  money  anyway." 

The  Prisoner — I  owed  Shaw  $50  for  office  rent,  and  he 
could  not  see  any  good  in  me  after  that.  He  is  a  man  who 
likes  money  too  well. 

The  District  Attorney — Did  the  prisoner  say  in  sub- 
stance that  he  intended  to  become  notorious  before  he 
died  ? 

The  Witness— He  did. 

Mr.  Scoville  objected  to  the  question  and  answer. 

The  Prisoner — I  never  said  so  and  I  never  thought  so. 

The  Court  sustained  the  objection. 

The  District  Attorney — State  any  conversation  that  you 
had  with  the  prisoner  bearing  on  his  intentions  in  life. 

The  Prisoner — He  did  not  know  anything  about  my 
intentions  in  life. 

The  Witness — From  the  first  time  that  I  knew  him  I 
knew7  that  he  was  vain  and  egotistical,  and  that  he  had  a 
great  desire  for  publicity. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  false.  I  got  along  with  Shaw 
first  rate  for  six  or  eight  months,  but  after  that  I  began  to 
go  behind  in  my  rent  for  six  months,  and  he  began  to  prick 
up  his  ears  at  that.  He  is  very  fond  of  money.  That  is 
his  reputation.  If  you  owe  him  $10  he  will  dog  the  life  out 
of  you.  After  I  owed  him  $50  he  thought  I  was  an  awful 
wretch. 
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The  Witness — He  said  to  me  once  that  he  was  bound  to 
be  notorious  before  he  died. 

The  Prisoner — I  never  said  so. 

The  Witness — I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that,  and 
he  said  that  if  he  could  not  get  notoriety  for  good  he  would 
get  it  for  evil. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  false. 

The  Witness — Of  course  that  surprised  me,  and  I  asked 
him  what  he  meant.  He  said  he  would  shoot  some  of  our 
big  men. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  a  lie.  I  never  thought  so,  and 
never  said  so. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  all 
this  evidence  is  excepted  to. 

The  Witness — He  said  he  would  imitate  Wilkes  Booth. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  a  lie. 

The  Witness— Said  I,  "  And  get  hanged  for  it?"  "Well," 
said  he,  "  that  is  an  alter  consideration."  I  did  not  carry 
that  conversation  any  further. 

The  Prisoner — I  have  not  known  anything  about  this 
man  Shaw  for  about  eight  years;  but  when  he  repeats  this 
kind  of  testimony  I  say  to  him,  "You  are  a  liar;  a  low, 
dirty  liar."  I  never  had  that  kind  of  conversation  with 
you  in  my  life,  and  you  know  it.  You  claim  to  be  a  good 
churchman,  too.  That  story  is  a  falsehood  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  you  are  a  sneaking  liar.  That  is  my  opinion 
of  you.  I  will  publish  you  all  over  the  world,  and  when 
you  go  back  to  New  York  you  will  be  the  laughing  stock 
of  all  your  friends.  J  never  thought  so  and  I  never  said 
so.  J  would  like  you  to  state  all  about  it  in  detail.  If  you 
cannot  do  that  you  stand  condemned  as  a  liar. 

The  District  Attorney — Have  you  given  the  whole  con- 
versation on  that  occasion? 
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The  Witness — So  far  as  I  recollect. 

The  District  Attorney — Where  did  that  conversation 
occur  in  which  he  said  he  intended  to  imitate  Wilkes  Booth 
and  to  become  notorious  ? 

The  Witness — In  my  office ;  of  course  I  cannot  fix  the 
date. 

The  Prisoner  (snarling  at  the  witness) — No,  of  course 
you  cannot  fix  the  date,  you  miserable,  lying  whelp.  I 
never  said  so  and  never  thought  so. 

The  Witness — The  moment  I  heard  of  the  shooting  of 
President  Garfield 

Mr.  Scoville  (interrupting) — Wait,  sir.  How  long  have 
you  been  a  lawyer? 

The  Prisoner — He  is  no  lawyer;  he  is  a  pettifogger. 
He  gets  a  man  about  New  York  to  do  all  his  jury  business. 
He  has  not  got  brains  enough  to  try  a  case  before  a  jury. 
Patterson  used  to  do  all  his  jury  business.  Shaw  used  to 
lie  around  and  get  Patterson  to  try  all  his  jury  cases,  be- 
cause he  had  not  brains  enough  to  do  it  himself. 

The  District  Attorney — From  your  observation  of  the 
man  and  from  your  conversation  with  him  had  you  any 
question  but  that  he  was  a  sane  man  ? 

The  Witness — I  never  had  any  doubt  of  his  sanity. 

The  District  Attorney — How  did  you  regard  him  men- 
tally ? 

The  Witness — I  did  not  think  much  of  him  mentally  at 
that  time. 

The  Prisoner  (continuing  to  rail  at  the  witness) — Not 
after  I  owed  you  $50.  After  that  you  could  see  no  good 
in  me.  I  have  heard  of  you  running  with  women.  My 
wife  told  me  once  in  Chicago  that  you  went  ami  visited 
her.     I  am  going  to  show  you  up,  you  wretch.     You  are  a 
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low,  dirty-lived  puppy,  to  come  here  and  lie  about    111c   in 
that  way. 

The  Court  (severely  to  the  prisoner) — Silence! 

The  Prisoner — He  had  no  right  to  come  here  and  lie 
about  me.  That  would  make  anybody  mad.  The  lying 
whelp. 

The  District  Attorney — After  the  prisoner  gets  through 
I  will  go  on. 

The  Prisoner — I  never  had  any  talk  about  Wilkes  Booth. 
The  whole  thing  is  absolutely  false  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  District  Attorney — What  was  his  reply  to  your  re- 
mark as  to  his  being  hanged  ? 

The  Witness — He  said  that  would  be  an  after  considera- 
tion, and  that  he  would  get  notoriety  anyhow. 

The  Prisoner — I  do  not  care  a  snap  about  notoriety.  I 
have  told  you  three  or  four  times  that  you  lie.  That  set- 
tles you.      I  will  not  condescend  to  notice  you  again. 

The  District  Attorney — In  your  conversation  with  him 
about  the  watch  did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  his  being 
bound  to  vret  a  living? 

The  Witness — Yes,  he  said  that  he   was   bound   to  get  a 

living  anyhow,  that  the  world    owed    hfm   a    living  and    ho 

would  get  it.      I  am  not  sure  whether  that  conversation  was 

_ ard  to  the  watch  or  in  regard  to  his  borrowing  money 

from  Dr.  MacArthur. 

The  Prisoner — I  never  mentioned  Dr.  MacArthur's  name 
to  you  in  any  shape  or  manner. 

Q,.  After  he  borrowed  money  from  Dr.  MacArthur  did 
he  make  any  remark  to  you  about  that?  A.  I  remember 
his  saying  something  about  that. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  "  cheated  the  dominie?"  A. 
2\  )}  !  think  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  did  not  say,  when  he 
said  he  would  imitate  Wilkes  Booth,  that  he  did  not  care 
if  he  was  hanged,  that  his  name  would  go  throughout  the 
world  ? 

Objected  to  and  objection  sustained  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  too  leading. 

The  Prisoner  (furiously) — That  is  the  most  brazen-faced 
lie  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  I  will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a 
man  Shaw  is.  There  was  Judge  Hawes,  of  New  York;  I 
went  to  his  office  on  Shaw's  recommendation  and  I  will  ask 
Judge  Hawes  that  very  question. 

Cross-examination  : — 

Q.  When  did  this  conversation  about  shooting  some  one 
occur  ?  A.  I  cannot  fix  the  date ;  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1872, 
I  should  think. 

The  Prisoner — At  that  time  I  was  officing  with  Judge 
Hawes.     That  shows  you  are  lying. 

Q.  Where  ?     A.  In  my  office,  No.  59  Liberty  Street. 

Q.  How  long  after  Guiteau  came  to  your  office  ?  A. 
He  came  the  1st  of  November,  1871,  and  stayed  until  May, 
1873. 

Q.  What  occurred  after  that  conversation  until  May, 
1873,  between  you  and  him  that  led  you  to  desire  that  he 
should  leave  your  office?  A.  One  reason  was  that*he  did 
not  pay  his  rent. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  principal  reason?  A.  No;  the 
principal  reason  was  that  he  had  clients  coming  there  to 
demand  money  of  which  they  said  he  had  defrauded  them. 

Q.  Is  it  quite  true  that  you  gave  him  a  recommendation 
to  Judge  Hawes?     A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  did. 

The  Prisoner — That  shows  you  are  a  liar.  That's  all  I 
want  to  prove. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  after  May? 

The  Prisoner— I  went  to  H  awes'  office  on  your  recom- 
mendation. This  is  the  most  extraordinary  statement  I 
ever  heard  from  any  man  in  my  life.  I  always  supposed 
you  were  my  friend  at  that  time,  but  you  have  showed 
yourself  to  be  a  consummate  jackass  and  a  liar  and  villain 
in  every  way.  I  want  to  get  this  straight  before  the 
country.     It  is  going  all  over  the  world. 

Scoville  (angrily) — I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  cross- 
examine  the  witness. 

The  Prisoner— I  can  examine  him  in  two  or  three  words 
better  than  you  in  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  person  to  whom  you  related  this 
conversation?  A.  I  don't  recollect  stating  it  to  anybody 
until  after  the  assassination. 

The  Prisoner— Yon  kept  it  to  yourself.  That  shows 
you  are  a  liar,  you  whelp  you. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  of  it  in  your  mind  up  to  the  time 
that  President  Garfield  was  shot?      A.  I  did  not, 

Q.  Whom  did  you  first  inform  of  it?  A.  Some  of  my 
friends  and  associates. 

The  Prisoner— I  just  want  to  state  about  Shaw;  that  I 
went  from  his  office  to  Judge  Hawes'  office.  I  called  round 
to  see  Shaw  one  day  and  he  said,  "  You  have  to  thank  me 
for  that/'  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  got  into  Judge  llawes' 
office  on  his  recommendation.  Thar  is  sufficient  answer  to 
the  stuff  he  has  been  talking  about. 

With  the  consent  of  the  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Scoville 
called  to  the  stand  Judge  Granville  P.  Hawes,  who  had 
been  occupying  a  seat  beside  Judge  Cox,  lie  did  not  rec- 
ollect whether  the  prisoner  had  come  into  his  office  on  Mr. 
Shaw's  recommendation  or  not.  His  managing  clerk,  i!. 
T.  Ketrham,  could  ill  that. 
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The  Court  then,  at  the  instance  of  District  Attorney 
Corkhill,  adjourned  until  eleven  o'clock  Monday, 

The  character  of  the  testimony  offered  was  very  dam- 
aging to  the  prisoner*  This  appeared  to  be  realized  by 
him,  for  he  was  in  a  furious  state  of  mind  nearly  the  whole 
day's  session.  Every  now  and  then  he  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  shook  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  witness.  He  inter- 
rupted the  counsel  continually.  In  the  opinion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  who  have  been  in  close  attendance  upon, 
while  not  connected  with  the  case,  Scoville  started  out  very 
well  a-t  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  and  bid  fair  to  make  a 
pretty  strong  case  for  the  prisoner.  The  conduct  of 
Guiteau,  however,  has  not  only  nullified  to  a  great  extent 
all  which  Mr.  Scoville  has  offered,  but  has  gone  far  to  pre- 
judice the  public  mind  against  the  assassin.  His  daily 
conduct  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  a  man 
who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  testimony,  the  proceedings  have 
been  an  extension  of  the  line  of  testimony,  which  comprises 
all  the  dead-beatism  rascality,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
District  Attorney,  "  devilish  depravity,"  which  could  very 
well  attach  to  one  man.  Mr.  Scoville  has  about  exhausted 
his  patience  with  the  prisoner,  and  has  two  or  three  times 
threatened  to  throw  up  the  case.  This  because  his  counsel 
has  been  disregarded,  and  because  all  the  labor  spent  in  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  theory  has  been  wasted  by  the  con- 
trary and  malicious  actions  of  the  prisoner. 
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Three  Jurors  Sick.— Guiteau  in  his  Cell.— Rev.  C.  H.  Mason  on 
Crime  and  Orankism.— A  very  Important  Witness  for  the  De- 
fence.—Dr.  Spitzka,  of  New  York,  on  the  Stand.— Guiteau  De- 
clared Insane. 

A  coHrespoxdent  wrote  on  the  11th  day  of  December 
to  the  Philadelphia  Times:  Mr.  Scoville  has  lost  a  good 
deal  of  his  confidence  in  his  ability  to  establish  the  plea  of 
insanity.  While  he  does  not  yet  despair  it  is  understood 
that  he  has  admitted  to  an  intimate  friend  that  the  prisoner 
himself  had  done  as  much  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  defence 
as  all  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 

There  is  another  complication  likely  to  arise  in  the  case. 
Three  of  the  jurors  are  ill  to-night  at  the  National  Hotel, 
in  this  city.  Their  names  are  Gaddis,  Wormley,  the  col- 
ored juror,  and  Broemler.  The  first  is  suffering  from 
threatened  pneumonia,  Wormley  from  gastritis,  and  Broem- 
ler from  neuralgia.  Wormley's  situation  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  very  critical,  but  Dr.  Smith  Townshend 
stated  to  your  correspondent  this  evening  that  he  thought 
Wormley  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  that  the  medicine 
administered  had  done  him  good.  His  and  the  others'  ill- 
ness he  ascribes  to  a  want  of  exercise,  and  he  ha^  so  in- 
formed the  Marshal  having  the  jury  in  charge.  Should  one 
of  the  twelve  be   unable  to  serve  the  trial  mav  be  continued 
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by  consent  of  counsel  with  eleven  men.  I)r,  Townshend 
said  he  would  endeavor  to  have  the  three  in  condition  by 
next  week  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  do  duty  and  that 
the  trial  could  proceed.  There  is  some  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  however,  that  in  spite  of  this  promise 
the  trial  may  be  blocked* 

Your  correspondent,  accompanied  by  an  artist,  called 
upon  Warden  Crocker,  who  first  called  attention  to  the 
scaffold  upon  which  Guitean  will  be  executed  if  the  jury 
find  him  guilty.  Upon  this  instrument  of  death  three 
criminals  have  already  expiated  their  crimes.  Among  the 
number  is  one  whose  head  was  torn  clear  from  his  body. 
The  structure  is  firm  and  well  braced  and  commands  a  full 
view  of  the  corridor  which  crosses  the  rotunda  to  Guiteau's 
place  of  confinement,  and  in  passing  to  and  from  the  jail  he 
is  given  the  full  benefit  of  its  appearance. 

After  making  a  drawing  of  the  scaffold  the  hall  was 
crossed  and  the  iron  gate  unfastened  which  gives  entrance 
to  the  narrow  passageway  where  Guitean  is  confined.  He 
had  been  removed  to  the  far  end  of  the  passage  for  the  day, 
where  he  might  enjoy  more  light  and  room.  When  your 
correspondent  entered  he  was  found  reclining  upon  a  narrow 
cot,  attired  in  a  red  flannel  undershirt  and  a  shining  oid 
cutaway  coat.  He  looked  bright  and  fresh  and  said  he  was 
feeling  much  improved  in  health,  as  he  had  had  a  good  rest 
from  court  service.  As  to  his  feeling  toward  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  he  said  it  would  be  all  right  in  the  end, 
and  with  a  smile  shook  hands  with  those  he  met.  He  said 
he  would  give  his  signature  to  the  document  lie  intended  to 
read  in  court  when  first  arraigned  to-morrow.  He  seemed 
much  pleased  to  know  that  three  of  the  jurors  were  unwell, 
but  did  not  express  himself  upon  the  subject.     He  said  the 
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furnishing  of  his  autograph  to  callers  had  become  quite  a 
feature  in  connection  with  his  confinement.  He  signed 
himself  Charles  Guiteau  since  he  had  entered  politics  last 
June  a  year  ago  and  Charles  J.  (Juiteau  prior  to  that  time 
as  an  attorney.  He  then  procured  his  ink  and  paper,  and, 
kneeling  at  a  chair,  furnished  several  autographs.  He  said 
that  his  brother  had  not  been  down  to  see  him  durii  g  the 
(lav.  His  callers  were  here  saluted  with  a  smile  and  a 
hand-shake  and  Guiteau  was  left  alone  in  his  glory.  The 
artist  present  made  a  portrait  of  Guiteau  in  his  Sunday 
attire  and  in  his  Sunday  cell. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Mason,  in  the  East  Baptist  Church,  New 
York  city,  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  took  as  his  sub- 
ject "  Crime  and  Crankism."  He  found  a  text  in  the 
words,  "And  God  said,  take  the  heads  of  the  people  and 
hang  them  up."  There  was  not,  he  said,  enough  hanging 
in  these  later  days.  It  had  come  to  be  a  discarded  prac- 
tice, and  the  structure  of  society  was  becoming  weakened 
on  account  of  the  neglect.  We  need  more  strictness  in  the 
courts  of  law,  more  rigor  in  the  hand  of  Justice  and  more 
hell  in  our  church  creeds.  The  fact  that  crime  would  have 
to  be  answered  for  at  the  bar  of  God  was  forgotten,  and 
was  leading  to  its  natural  result  in  a  laxity  on  the  part  of 
the  dispensers  of  retributive  justice.  Murder  was  becom- 
ing too  common,  and  it  was  becoming  thus  common  be- 
cause punishment  either  followed  too  tardily  or  did  not 
follow  at  all.  The  old  blue  laws  were  at  fault  in  that  the 
punishment  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  crime,  and 
human  life  was  not  regarded  with  sufficient  sacred  ness;  but 
now  the  opposite  extreme  had  been  reached,  for  the  most 
awful  crimes  were  looked  upon  as  common-place  affairs, 
and  did  not  excite  the  horror  and  desire  for  s\Viit,  gtlft 
SO 
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justice  wnich  they  should.  Cranks  were  as  numerous  as 
the  springs  of  human  action.  There  was  the  whiskey- 
crank,  who  persisted  against  all  the  discoveries  of  science 
in  softening  his  brain  with  poisonous  alcohol  or  worse. 
There  were  religious  cranks,  who  turned  the  holiest  of  sub- 
jects into  a  farce  or  used  the  church  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes.  The  murderous  crank  just  now  seemed  to  be 
engaging  the  most  attention  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  seemed  to  be  a  shining  mark 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  class,  who  were  in  fact  the  creation 
of  a  false  view  of  crime  and  its  punishment  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public.  They  had  even  chances  of  escaping 
punishment  in  the  many  loop-holes  of  the  law,  and  they 
had  a  pretty  certain  prospect  of  getting  what  was  the  dear- 
est of  all  objects  to  a  certain  class,  and  that  was  notoriety. 
Guiteau  is  the  best  known  of  this  company,  and  he  is  gain- 
ing his  object  to  the  full.  He  stands  to-day  a  lasting  dis- 
grace to  the  American  people,  and  a  commentary  on  our 
happy-go-lucky  way  of  conducting  public  affairs.  The 
President  as  such  was  more  than  any  one  man  of  the  Re- 
public, and  his  life  and  person  should  be  so  hedged  about 
with  safeguards  that  such  an  act  as  that  for  which  Guiteau 
is  now  at  the  bar  of  justice  would  be  an  impossibility. 
This  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  precautionary  measures 
which  should  be  taken,  but  the  state  of  affairs,  of  which 
the  crime  of  Guiteau  was  an  outcome,  demanded  more  radi- 
cal treatment  and  a  deeper  cure.  What  was  needed  was  a 
return  to  the  strict  justice  laid  down  in  holy  writ.  The 
law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  life  for  a  life  had  never 
been  abrogated,  and  when  infidelity  and  unbelief  ran  ram- 
pant and  people  lost  their  faith  in  a  hereafter  and  an  ac- 
countability at  the  throne  of  God,  there  was  a  correspond- 
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ing  failure  to  demand  full  and  complete  retribution  hero. 
It  was  not  chivalric  to  forgive  when  forgiveness  meant  a 
great  wrong  to  a  great  number.  The  welfare  of  society  as 
well  as  justice  to  the  individual  demanded  a  stricter  watch 
over  crime,  and  crime  was  but  a  general  name  for  many 
forms  of  crankism. 

The  Guiteau  sensation  took  a  new  phase  on  Monday  the 
12th  day  of  December.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
day's  session  lias  been  one  of  the  most  sensational  of  the 
whole  trial.  The  prisoner  exhibited  very  little  of  his  cus- 
tomary fury  and  recent  eccentricity,  nor  was  there  any 
sparring  of  moment,  but  the  day  was  one  of  intense  interest. 
To  begin  with,  considerable  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  jurors,  the  news  of  last  night  being  repeated 
this  morning  that  Mr.  Wormley  would  not  be  able  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  box.  This  anxiety  was  dispelled,  however, 
before  the  jury  arrived,  by  the  announcement  of  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  court  that  the  jurors  were  all  right  and 
would  be  on  hand  in  time.  When  they  appeared  Worm- 
ley  was  among  them,  though  with  his  head  tied  up  with  a 
bandage. 

The  sensation  of  the  day  was  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Spitzka,  the  Xcw  York  expert,  upon  whose  testimony  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid.  The  doctor  arrived  on  Satur- 
day and  made  an  examination  of  the  prisoner  in  jail  voter- 
day.  His  reputation  as  an  expert  had  preceded  him,  and 
the  government  made  private  overtures  for  his  testimony 
in  case  he  could  be  of  any  assistance  in  the  conviction  of 
the  prisoner.  He  rejected  these  overtures,  saying  that  he 
preferred  to  be  unhampered  one  way  or  the  other  in  mak- 
ing up  his  verdict.  The  taking  of  Spitzka's  testimony 
lasted  all  day  and  was  accompanied  by  several  sensqtional 
incidents. 
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He  stated  that  he  had  followed  the  medical  profession  for 
eight  years,  and  for  six  of  these  he  had  made  a  specialty  of 
nervous  and  mental  diseases.  He  had  studied  in  Vienna 
and  this  country.  He  had  been  called  as  an  expert  in  in- 
sanity cases  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  times.  He  had  ex- 
amined the  prisoner  in  jail  yesterday.  "  The  result  of  my 
examination/'  he  said,  "was  that  I  found  this  man  insane." 
He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  investigate  this  subject  ?  A.  I  exam- 
ined the  background  of  his  eyes  by  an  instrument  known  as 
an  ophthalmoscope.  I  examined  the  pulse  with  an  instru- 
ment which  magnifies  the  pulsations,  called  the  sysgimo- 
graph. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  examination  as  to  his 
eyes  and  pulse  ?     A.  I  found  both  normal  and  healthy. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  anything  in  those  particulars 
to  change  the  effect  of  your  opinion  as  to  insanity?  A. 
Nothing ;  from  the  nature  of  the  ease,  as  in  my  mind  both 
examinations  were  not  necessary  and,  strictly  speaking, 
irrelevant ;  it  was  simply  as  a  matter  of  record  that  I  made 
them. 

Q.  State  somewhat  further  the  particular  phase  or  charac- 
ter of  the  insanity  in  this  case  as  observed  by  you. 

A.  That  would  be  very  difficult  to  render  clear  to  any  jury 
not  composed  of  experts.  I  simply  say  that  the  marked 
feature  of  this  man's  insanity  is  a  tendency  to  delusive  or 
insane  opinion  and  to  the  creation  of  morbid  and  fantastical 
projects.  There  is  a  marked  element  of  imbecility  of  judg- 
ment, and  while  I  had  no  other  evidence  than  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  for  this  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  moral 
imbecile,  or  rather,  a  moral  monstrosity. 
»     Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  observed  any  indication 
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of  insanity  from  the  general  appearance  of  his  eves?  A. 
That  was,  to  my  mind,  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  his 
insanity.  I  concluded  that  I  had  an  insane  man  to  deal 
with  before  I  asked  any  questions  or  said  anything  to  him. 
He  had  an  insame  manner  as  well  marked  as  1  ever  saw  it 
in  an  asylum.  The  witness  thought  the  prisoner  had  been 
in  a  more  or  less  morbid  mental  state  throughout  his  life, 
and  was  probably  insane  on  the  2d  of  July. 

Mr.  Davidge  conducted  the  cross-examination.  The 
witness  was  asked  where  he  graduated,  and  replied:  At  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  the  witness  said  that 
he  had  never  had  charge  oi'  a  i  insane  asylum,  but  that  he 
had  applied,  or  made  inquiries  looking  to  application  for 
such  employment,  to  the  asylums  at  Blaekwell's  Island, 
Xew  York,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  Danville,  Pa.  The  appli- 
cation for  the  asylum  on  Ward's  Island  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  McDonald,  its  superintendent,  lie  was 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Columbia  Veter- 
inary College. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  college  is  that?  A.  A  college  where 
physicians  are  instructed  in  the  art  of  treating  the  lower 
animals. 

Q.  The  doctors  belonging  to  this  college  are  called 
"horse  doctors,"  are  they  not?  A.  I  never  have  treated 
any  lower  animal,  except  the  ass,  and  that  animal  had  two 
legs  (laughter);  I  therefore  cannot  consider  myself  a  veter- 
inary surgeon. 

Mr.  Davidge — But  you  are  a  veterinary  surgeon,  are  you 
not  v 

The  Witness — In  the  Sen96  that  I  treat  asses  who  ask 
me  Btupid  questions,  I  am.     [Laughter.] 
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Q.  Do  you  hold  yourself  out  to  the  world  as  a  man 
ready  to  go  into  court  and  testify  in  cases  involving  the 
question  of  insanity?  A.  I  am  willing  to  testify  to  the 
truth  iu  any  case  and  for  any  side,  and  I  charge  a  respecta- 
ble fee  for  it,  the  full  value  of  my  services.  In  this  case, 
however,  I  do  not  receive  enough  to  take  me  to  Jersey 
City.  If  I  had  desired  to  sell  my  services  or  sell  my  con- 
victions, I  would  he  sitting  behind  you  as  one  of  the  experts 
for  the  prosecution.     [Sensation.] 

Q.  What  reason  have  you  for  saying  that?  A.  Because 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  coming  here  as  an  expert  for  the 
prosecution. 

Witness  was  questioned  about  his  examination  of  Gui- 
teau.  He  said  he  found  the  prisoner's  physical  condition 
(so  far  as  he  noticed  it)  good,  his  memory  good,  and  his  le- 
gal attainments  (in  convresing  with  Mr.  Scoville  about  his 
trial)  those  of  a  third-class  shyster.  He  displayed  a  certain 
amount  of  judgment,  parried  questions  which  he  did  not 
want  to  answer,  and  went  to  subjects  which  developed 
something  flattering  to  his  self-love. 

Mr.  Davidge — Did  you  form  the  opinion  that  this  man 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong? 

The  Witness— That  would  depend  on  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  question.  If  you  ask  me  whether  he  knew 
the  legal  consequences  of  his  acts,  I  should  say  without  any 
hesitation  that  (at  least  since  he  has  been  a  lawyer)  he  has 
always  known  the  ordinary  legal  consequences  of  criminal 
acts. 

Mr.  Davidge — You  have  no  doubt  of  that? 

The  Witness — Not  the  slightest ;  but  that  is  not  my  in- 
terpretation of  insanity.  It  is  outside  the  idea  of  right  and 
wrong; 
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Q.  You  considered  that  the  shooting  of  the  President  was 

not  the  result  of  an  insane  delusion,  but  rather  of  a  ten- 
dency of  the  mind  to  the  formation  of  morbid  projects?  A. 
That  is  the  main  motor. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  every  murder  originates  in 
some  such  tendency?  A.  On  the  contrary;  I  think  it  is 
the  great  exception. 

Q.  Would  any  man  who  does  not  indulge  in  morbid  pro- 
jects commit  a  murder?  A.  Most  murders  are  not  com- 
mitted from  morbid  projects,  but  from  sane  motives,  crim- 
inal motives.  Witness  thought  depravity  might  tincture 
morbid  projects,  but  did  not  think  the  prisoner's  behavior 
consistent  with  the  theory  that  depravity  was  the  father  of 
the  act  in  the  killing  of  the  President. 

The  Court  then  took  a  recess.  As  the  manacles  were 
being  placed  upon  the  prisoner  he  broke  forth  with  a  de- 
nunciation of  the  prosecution  for  the  use  of  the  word  "de- 
pravity." With  the  exception  of  committing  adultery  to 
get  rid  of  his  wife  and  of  owing  some  debts,  he  had  always 
been  a  Christian  man,  and  he  concluded,  violently  :  "And 
I  am  not  afraid  to  go  to  the  gallows  if  the  Lord  Almighty 
wishes  me  to.  I  expect  an  act  of  God  that  will  blow  this 
court  and  the  jury  out  of  that  window  to  protect  me,  if 
necessary.  I  want  to  thunder  that  in  the  ears  of  the 
American  people." 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  as   usual  by  the  pris- 
oner, who,  thumping  the  table  with  his  fist,  cried,  "There 
are  a  good   many  poodle  dogs  in  the  newspaper  bi 
and  I  want  to  express  my  utter  contempt  for  some  of  those 
I   am   glad   to   notice   that  the  high-toned, 
scientious  pa]  saying,  almost  with  one  voice,  that 

it  would  be  a  stain  on   the  American  name  for  the  jury  to 
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hang  a  man  in  my  condition  on  the  2d  of  July,  when  I  was 
precipitated  upon  the  President." 

Hardly  had  he  ceased  speaking  when  a  voice  from  the 
most  crowded  corner  of  the  court  room  exclaimed,  "  Shoot 
him  now  !  "  The  prisoner  glared  around  in  a  frightened 
manner,  while  there  was  a  good  deal  of  suppressed  commo- 
tion among  spectators.  The  deputy  marshal  attempted  to 
discover  the  offender,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  search. 

The  cross-examination  was  then  resumed : 

Dr.  Spitzka  concluded,  from  the  shape  of  the  face  and 
head  and  defective  innovation  of  the  facial  muscles,  and 
from  the  pronounced  deviation  of  the  tongue  to  the  left, 
that  the  prisoner  was  born  with  an  unequal  development  of 
the  brain,  and  that  his  insanity  was  congenital.  Witness 
described  with  great  particularity  the  peculiarities  of  head 
formation  which  he  had  detected  in  the  prisoner's  case. 
He  thought  in  the  prisoner's  case  the  inequality  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  head  was  three  times  greater  than  in  the  nor- 
mal head.  The  inequality  could  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  moral  imbecility  only  in  proportion  to  its  degree.  Wit- 
ness continued  :  "  If  I  had  only  that  man's  (pointing  at 
Guiteau)  mean  face  to  judge  by  I  might  say  he  was  a  de- 
praved man  or  an  insane  man;  but  introducing  the  other 
factors,  the  unequal  formation  of  the  head,  the  inequality 
of  the  facial  expression,  and  the  deviation  of  the  tongue,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  trouble  is  of  a  congenital  origin. " 

The  closest  attention  was  paid  by  Guiteau  to  the  evidence 
of  this  witness,  and  his  satisfaction  was  plainly  indicated  by 
the  expression  of  his  countenance.  The  witness  becoming 
weary  sat  down,  but  District  Attorney  Cork  hill  insisted 
upon  his  standing  up,  as  he  could  not  see  or  hear 
him.     The  witness  stood  up,  saying  it  was  a  trivial   matter 
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Whether  Mr,  Corkhill  could  see  or  not.  Guiteau  was  im- 
incnsely  amused  at  this  remark  and,  with  a  chuckle,  said: 

**  He's  a  bad  man  for  you,  Corkhill ;  we've  got  some 
more  of  them,  too." 

Witness  was  asked  if  he  had  not  appeared  as  an  expert 
in  a  certain  case,  and  after  taking  a  fee  on  one  side,  re- 
turned it  and  had  taken  a  larger  one  on  the  other  side,  and 
replied  with  considerable  warmth:  "You  have  no  basis  for 
such  a  question,  and  no  man  dares  an  assertion  upon  which 
you  could  found  it." 

Guiteau  again  interrupted  in  a  great  rage,  and  in  tones 
which  completely  drowned  the  voices  of  counsel  and  wit- 
ness, yelled  out:  "That's  a  very  dirty  question  for  you  to 
ask,  Corkhill.  It  just  suits  your  brain.  I'm  going  to  ask 
Arthur  to  kick  you  out  of  this  case.  Why  this  man  is  one 
of  the  first  scientists  of  the  country.  Why,  he  would  not 
condescend  to  spit  on  you,  Corkhill.  You  are  in  bad  re- 
pute, Corkhill,  with  every  member  of  this  bar.  You  are 
an  unmitigated  nuisance  in  this  case." 

Witness  finally  answered  :  "  Most  decidedly  no."  Court 
adjourned  without  concluding  the  examination. 

As  soon  as  Guiteau  was  seated  in  the  court  room  on  the 
13th  day  of  December  he  began  to  read  a  newspaper,  but 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  examination  of  Dr.  Spitzka, 
whose  testimony  was  resumed.  Mr.  Corkhill  handed  Dr. 
Spitzka  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  pencilled  an  oblong 
figure,  which  he  claimed  represented  the  shape  of  the  hu- 
man head.  Dr.  Spitzka  drew  a  diagram  of  the  contour  of 
ad,  after  explaining  that  the  irregularity  of  Glliteau'fl 
hcid  was  three  times  that  of  an  ordinary  person.  Being 
asked  if  he  believed  in  a  God,  Dr.  Spitzka  objected  to  an- 
swering "on  principle/' as  he  termed  it,  " in  a  country  where 
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civil  and  religious  liberty  are  guaranteed."  "And  irrelig- 
ious liberty,"  remarked  Mr.  Davidge;  but  this  elicited  no 
laughter  from  the  audience.  Guiteau,  who  first  stated  that 
a  man  had  given  him  a  liat  to  measure  his  head,  said  in  a 
serious  manner,  "Do  you  believe  in  a  God,  Corkhill?  I 
have  been  digging  up  your  record  and  it  stinks  worse  than 
an  old  mackerel,  and  that  stinks  worse  than  anything  else." 
There  was  a  little  laughter  at  these  words.  Mr.  Corkhill, 
with  an  air  of  unfeigned  indignation,  said  he  did  not  wish 
to  examine  the  witness  any  further,  as  he  would  not  answer 
the  question  as  to  his  belief  in  a  God.  The  fact  that  the 
prosecution  had  kept  Dr.  Spitzka  on  the  stand  all  day  and 
had  asked  him  to  reappear  this  morning,  led  the  public  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Corkhill  would  subject  him  to  a  very  thor- 
ough cross-examination.  In  regard  to  the  Gosling  will 
case  Dr.  Spitzka  said  the  man  died  with  the  same  kind  of 
insanity  as  that  with  which  Guiteau  is  afflicted.  He  said 
in  that  trial  he  had  been  asked  the  same  question  in  regard 
to  the  horse  doctor  as  was  asked  him  yesterday,  and  by  the 
promptings  of  the  same  political  expert.  Dr.  McDonald, 
Superintendent  of  Ward's  Island  Asylum,  and  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton were  experts  in  that  case.  At  the  close  of  the  redi- 
rect examination  Guiteau  stated  that  the  witness  Shaw,  of 
New  York,  had  been  almost  convicted  of  perjury  in  New 
Jersey,  and  that  English  had  been  convicted  of  bastardy. 
This  provoked  a  little  laughter,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Gui- 
teau who  was  reading  a  paper,  created  a  commotion  by  ex- 
claiming: "I'll  say  that  crank,  Talmage,  is  doing  this 
business;  he  was  before  his  synod  for  lying;  he  was  a  kind 
of  tender  to  a  house  of  prostitution,  and  as  such  travelled 
all  over  Europe."  Dr.  Spitzka  was  interrogated  by  Mr. 
Corkhill  about  an  article  in  a  medical  journal,  wherein  the 
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District  Attorney  is  charged  with  having  gone  out  of  his 
line  to  secure  expert  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  prisoner's 
sanity.  Quite  an  interesting  scene  ensued,  for  District 
Attorney  Corkhill  unfortunately  lost  his  temper. 

Dr.  Spitzka  stated  that  he  did  not  approve  the  present 
system  where  the  practice  obtains  of  calling  expert  witnesses 
for  one  side  instead  of  having  them  summoned  by  the 
Court  to  give  important  testimony.  Mr.  Corkhill  tried  to 
construe  this  into  an  imputation  that  all  the  medical  experts 
were  corrupt.  This  amused  Guiteau,  who  declared  to  Mr. 
Corkhill,  "It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  American 
people  that  you  are  a  consummate  jackass.  You  ought  to 
go  West  and  go  to  digging. "  While  this  induced  laughter 
on  the  part  of  the  audience,  it  had  an  opposite  effect  upon 
Mr.  Corkhill,  who  was  very  much  enraged. 

The  cross-examination  of  Dr.  Spitzka  was  resumed  by 
District  Attorney  Corkhill.  He  stated,  in  reply  to  inter- 
rogatories, that  he  had  on  one  occasion  applied  for  employ- 
ment at  the  asylum  on  Ward's  Island,  Xew  York  ;  this 
was  done  at  the  request  of  Dr.  A.  G.  McDonald wwho  de- 
sired that  he  should  make  the  post-mortem  examinations  at 
the  asylum;  some  of  those  examinations  were  now  pub- 
lished over  his  name  in  the  asylum  reports;  he  had  never 
o  tie  red  to  serve  for  one  year  for  nothing  in  the  asylum  at 
Oshkosh. 

Q.  (Handing  witness  a  drawing  on  a  piece  of  paper 
about  four  inches  square) — Take  this  outline  of  a  head  and 
suppose  it  to  be  that  of  the  prisoner,  point  out  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  formation  of  this  head.  While  the  witness 
was  examining  the  drawing  and  sketching  another  more  to 
his  mind,  the  prisoner  made  his  first  speech  of  the  day. 
"A  hatter  wanted  (o  take  my  head  this  morning.      I  told 
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hiui  I  would  let  him  if  he  gave  me  a  new  hat.  I  have  got 
the  hat.  I  suppose  the  government  will  pay  for  it,  Corkhill. 
I  am  sure  it  won't  come  out  of  your  pocket." 

The  Witness  (illustrating  by  the  drawing) — The  inequal- 
ities of  the  two  sides  of  the  head  are  determined  by  consid- 
ering the  head  from  three  points  of  view — the  back,  front 
and  top.  The  most  noticeable  asymmetry  is  in  the  front 
view.  The  left  side  is  the  one  I  refer  to  as  being  three 
times  more  unsymmetrical  than  under  normal  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  Supposing  that  to  be  a  correct  delineation  of  the 
prisoner's  head,  how  does  it  differ  from  the  ordinary 
class  of  heads  ?  A.  It  is  far  beyond  the  degree  of  asym- 
metry. 

Q.  The  deviation  in  the  head  would  be  about  three  times 
as  great  as  in  the  ordinary  head  ?     A.  At.  least. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  Kiernan,  of  Chicago? 
A.  I  am. 

Q.  Are  you  associate  writer  in  any  journal  which  he  is 
connected  with?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  believe  in  God? 

The  Witness— If  the  Court  does  not  declare  that  the 
question  is  irrelevant  I  will  answer. 

The  Court — You  are  not  obliged  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, 

The  Witness-— On  principle  I  decline  to  answer  it. 

The  Prisoner— Do  you  believe  in  a  God,  Corkhill?  I 
have  been  digging  up  your  record,  and  it  stinks  worse  than 
a  mackerel. 

The  District  Attorney  (to  the  witness) — Then  you  decline 
to  answer. 

The  Witness — I  decline  to  answer  on  principle.     It  is, 
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to  my  point  of  view,  an  impertinent  question  in  a  country 
that  guarantees  civil  and  religions  liberty. 

Mr.  Davidge — But  not  irreligious  liberty. 

The  District  Attorney — As  you  decline  to  answer  that 
question,  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  further  question  to  ask 
you. 

Re-direct  examination  : 

Q.  What  reason  have  you  to  think  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  simulating  in  the  interview  you  had  with  him? 
A.  I  detected  no  evidence  of  simulation,  which  I  believe 
I  should  certainly  have  found  if  it  existed. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  frequently  drawn  to  this 
point  in  connection  with  people  supposed  to  be  insane?  A. 
I  have  seen  probably  five  or  six  cases  of  simulation. 

Q.  Is  it  easy  to  detect  them?  A.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  very  easy. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  a  person  who  had  never 
seen  a  case  of  insanity,  or  not  more  than  two  or  three,  could 
successfully  simulate  insanity?  A.  A  layman  could  not 
make  even  an  approach  to  simulating  insanity  under  those 
circumstances.  • 

Q.  You  were  asked  in  regard  to  the  Gosling  case;  state 
what  connection  yon  had  with  that  case.  A.  The  connec- 
tion that  I  had  with  that  case  was  that  I  was  approached 
by  both  sides;  by  letter  by  the  wrong  side  and  personally 
by  the  right  side  ;  that  I  declined  by  letter  to  go  for  the 
wrong  side,  and  went  for  the  right  side,  and  I  was  asked 
then  about  what  the  prosecution  terms  the  "  horse  doctor 
business,"  the  question  being  instigated  by  the  same  medical 
politician  who  instigates  them  now,  and  who  was  approached 
by  both  side-. 

Q.   How  did  you  know  which  was  the  right  side?     A. 
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By  the  death  of  the  patient  from  the  very  form  of  insanity 
we  predicted  he  would  die  from. 

Q.  Who  were  "we?"  A.  The  experts— Drs,  Ham- 
mond, A.  E.  McDonald  and  myself;  there  may  have  been 
others. 

Q.  Explain  more  fully  your  expression  that  the  crime  in 
this  case  was  the  result  of  a  morbid  project  based  on  a  de- 
lusive opinion.  A.  By  delusive  opinions  in  this  case  I 
mean  extravagant  interpretations  of  outward  circumstances 
that  would  strike  a  sane  man  differently  from  what  they 
struck  this  prisoner. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  summarized  all  the  evidences  of  in- 
sanity which,  according  to  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  had 
existed  in  the  prisoner's  family,  and  asked  the  witness 
whether  if  those  facts  were  proven  they  constituted  a  proper 
claim  for  a  hereditary  taint  of  insanity  in  the  prisoner. 

The  Witness — I  would  say  that  the  family  was  strongly 
drenched  with  hereditary  taint  and  that  the  prisoner  might 
or  might  not  have  inherited  the  taint;  but  I  would  have  to 
exclude  a  good  many  things  you  said  from  that  opinion. 
For  instance,  the  belief  (held  by  Luther  W*  Guiteau)  that 
a  sick  man  might  be  cured  by  prayer  is  not  a  sign  of  in- 
sanity, though  it  may  be  a  sign  of  weakness  of  judgment. 
As  to  the  belief  of  Mr.  Abram  Guiteau  that  he  would 
never  die,  do  you  mean  spiritually? 

Mr.  Scoville — No,  bodily. 

The  Witness — That  would  be  a  strong  evidence  of  in- 
sanity. 

Mr.  Porter  (ironically) — Could  you  test  it  by  the  fact  of 
his  making  his  will  six  months  before  his  death? 

Mr.  Scoville — You  were  asked  as  to  your  knowledge  of 
a  class  of  insane  delusions  where  people  consider  themselves 
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inspired  of  God.     Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Freeman, 

of  Pocasset,  who  killed  his  child? 

The  Witness — I  have  not  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
case;  I  only  know  of  it  through  the  newspaper  reports; 
that  case  was  not  analogous  to  this  case,  except  as  to  the 
helief  in  inspiration. 

Q.  That  was  a  manifestation  of  insanity  ?  A.  It  was  so 
pronounced  and  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  else  that  transpired  at  the 
interview  with  the  prisoner  in  the  jail  that  helps  you  to 
form  your  opinion  of  them?  A.  I  should  have  nothing  to 
add  except  in  explanation  of  the  general  nature  of  his 
mind,  a  fact,  standing  by  itself,  which  would  have  no  sig- 
niiicance,  of  a  remarkable  dream  he  related,  which  was  to 
my  mind  consistent  with  the  other  features  he  showed  ;  he 
had  a  dream  that  he  was  at  the  White  House  holding  a  big 
reception  there. 

The  Prisoner — That  was  a  week  ago;  it  kept  me  awake 
all  night;   I  thought  it  was  an  immense  affair. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  opinion  before  the  publication  of 
your  article,  which  was  alluded  to  yesterday,  on  this  class 
of  cases,  and  did  you  before  that  time  express  any  opinion 
by  written  communication  or  otherwise?  A.  I  had  a  fixed 
pigeonhole  of  some  cases  years  before  the  assassination  oc- 
curred; I  had  published  an  abstract  of  similar  cases,  and 
part  of  these,  were  published  in  the  New  York  Medical 
tie. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  a  conversation  in  the  cell  my 
Baying  something  to  the  prisoner  in  regard  to  the  wit; 
Shaw,  who  testified  here,  as  to  any  information  I  had  ob- 
tained about  him?  A.  That  was  part  of  the  conversation 
to  which  I  referred  when  I  said  that  the  prisoner  displayed 
the  ability  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  legal   fraternity. 
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Mr.  Porter  objected  to  Mr.  Scoville  attacking  an  absent 
witness  by  detailing  the  conversation  which  occurred  in  the 
jail. 

The  Court  sustained  the  objection,  and  then  the  prisoner 
broke  forth:  "We  have  information  that  Shaw  has  been 
convicted,  almost,  of  perjury,  in  New  Jersey,  and  barely 
escaped  by  a  technical  quibble,  and  the  Court  told  him  on 
the  bench  that  he  ought  to  be  in  State  Prison  for  perjury. 
That  is  the  kind  of  man  Shaw  is;  that  is  your  kind  of 
men,  Corkhill.  That  man  English  has  been  convicted  of 
larceny  in  Ireland." 

The  District  Attorney  again  cross-examined  the  witness. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  a  pigeonhole  for  cases  similar  to 
this?  A.  I  had  a  picture  of  this  class  of  cases  framed  in 
my  mind. 

Q.  Have  you  written  any  other  article  on  the  subject  of 
this  trial  besides  the  one  to  which  I  called  attention  yester- 
day ?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  write  an  article  for  the  New  England  Medical 
Monthly?  A.  I  did,  or  rather  I  furnished  some  of  the 
facts  for  it. 

Q.  What  other  papers  did  you  write  articles  for  concern- 
ing the  trial  ?  A.  I  have  written  an  occasional  editorial  in 
the  Chicago  Medical  Review  on  this  subject. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  written  ?     A.  One  or  two. 

Q.  What  other  journals  or  newspapers  have  you  written 
articles  for  ?     A.  None. 

The  District  Attorney  handed  to  the  witness  the  article 
published  in  the  New  England  Medical  Journal,  and  asked 
him  to  mark  thereon  the  portions  that  were  exclusively  his 
own. 

While  the  witness  was  engaged  in  doing  so  the  prisoner 
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broke  out :  "  I  sec  that  crank  Talmage,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Tabernacle,  has  been  doing  up  this  business  in  a  sensational 
style.  I  believe  he  is  the  man  who  has  been  before  his 
synod  several  times  for  lying.  He  is  also  said  to  be  a 
leader  for  a  house  of  prostitution.  He  is  a  nice  man  to 
criticise  me.  I  have  got  my  eye  on  two  or  three  others  of 
these  cranks.  The  high-toned  decent  part  of  the  American 
people  are  settling  down  in  a  quiet  way  in  this  matter,  but 
there  are  a  few  cranks  who  persist  in  talking  about  it." 

The  District  Attorney,  having  got  back  the  paper  marked 
by  the  witness,  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  the  phrase, 
"  Defects  of  our  expert  system."  The  witness  replied, 
"  The  habit  of  calling  expert  witnesses  for  one  side  and  not 
for  the  Court." 

The  District  Attorney — I  recognize  your  language  here 
about  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

The  Witness — I  thought  you  would  ;  that  was  an  opinion 
which  I  formed  early  in  this  case. 

The  Prisoner  (to  the  District  Attorney) — In  my  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  people  (to  Mr.  Scoville 
— Do  not  be  punching  me!)  you  are  a  consummate  jackass. 
If  you  had  any  self-respec*  you  would  crawl  out  of  this 
case  and  go  out  West  to  the  diggings.  That  would  suit 
your  brain  better  than  the  trial  of  a  case  like  this.  Mv 
name  is  Getto,  not  Geeto,  as  you  pronounce  it.  You  have 
not  got  sense  enough  to  pronounce  my  name  yet. 

The  District  Attorney  (to  the  witness) — And  your  senti- 
ment is  that  these  medical  witnesses  are  here  to  swear  to 
what  they  do  not  believe? 

The  Witness — I  did  not  say  that;  all  that  I  intended  to 
imply  was  that  the  habit  of  a  lawyer,  who  is  not  an  expert 
in  insanity,  prejudging   the  case   of  a   prisoner,  and   then 

ol 
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sending  for  experts,  looks  involuntarily  to  the  selection  of 
such  experts  as  will  meet  his  view ;  and  as  there  are,  in 
our  profession,  men  who  are  weak  and  bad  you  may  get 
such  men  to  sell  their  opinions  in  cases  w7here  the  United 
States  Treasury  is  behind  them. 

The  District  Attorney — That  is  not  the  question.  I  ask 
you  whether  you  believed  that  the  gentlemen  subpoenaed 
on  this  trial  as  medical  experts  are  going  to  perjure  them- 
selves ? 

The  Court — We  have  not  got  to  that  point. 

The  District  Attorney — This  gentleman  appears  here  as 
an  "  involuntary  "  witness  under  an  extraordinary  process 
of  the  court,  which  did  not  reach  him  until  he  got  here. 
There  is  no  process  of  the  court,  however,  Avhich  could 
have  compelled  him  to  examine  the  prisoner  or  do  anything 
but  make  a  cursory  statement.  Long  before  this  trial  began 
this  witness  has  been  writing  about  the  character  of  the 
trial,  not  only  criticising  the  law  officer,  but  throwing  his 
filth  on  the  medical  professors  of  the  country. 

The  Court — I  have  not  heard  anything  emanating  from 
this  witness  reflecting  on  the  medical  gentlemen  summoned 
for  the  prosecution. 

The  Prisoner — He  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  men  in 
America.  He  tells  the  truth.  That  is  what  he  is  here 
for.  (To  the  District  Attorney.)  If  your  head  was  not  so 
thick  you  would  have  seen  it  before  this.  There  is  no 
money  in  this  case  for  him.  (To  Mr.  Scoville.)  Keep 
quiet. 

The  District  Attorney  read  a  paragraph  from  the  article 
in  question,  calling  attention  to  the  spectacle  of  a  prosecuting 
attorney  graduating  into  an  expert  on  insanity,  and  then 
sending  for  experts  favoring  that  view,  and  stating  that 
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only  such  experts  had  been  summoned  in  this  case  as  would 
pronounce  Guiteau  sane. 

The  Witness — That  is  not  a  part  of  the  article  which  I 
have  recognized  as  being  written  by  me;  if  you  ask  me  my 
opinion,  however,  I  will  give  it. 

The  District  Attorney — Did  you  inspire  that? 

The  Witness — It  certainly  originated  with  me,  but  not 
with  the  intention  of  being  published. 

The  Prisoner — The  witness  meant  no  reflection  on  these 
honorable  gentlemen,  but  he  knew  that  Corkhill  was  a 
scoundrel  and  capable  of  doing  any  dirty  thing.  He  was 
only  striking  at  him  on  general  principles. 

The  Witness — It  has  been  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  find 
articles  not  signed  by  me  recognized  as  being  mine;  I  have 
only  made  the  assertion  that  in  my  opinion  the  expert  who, 
from  that  point  of  view,  would  declare  this  man  sane  is 
either  not  an  expert  or  is  not  an  honest  one ;  that  is  my 
opinion. 

The  Prisoner — The  witness  is  vindicated  by  the  Court 
and  by  the  people.  Let  him  go.  He  is  a  spend  id  fellow. 
He  has  come  here  without  money,  and  that  is  what  1  want. 
These  other  gentlemen  rfiay  be  just  as  able  and  as  honest. 
I  do  not  want  any  trickery  in  this  business  and  1  will  not 
have  it.      I  want  square  dealing  all  around. 

Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  physician  and  surgeon,  of  New 
York,  was  next  called  as  an  expert  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
irosecution.  He  was  examined  by  Mr.  Porter.  He  slated 
his  professional  experience,  and  that  he  has  carefully  investi- 
gated and  studied  the  subject  of  insanity  ;  he  defined  insanity 
to  be  a  disease  characterized  by  an  alteration  of  the  mental 
faculties  and  a  perversion  of  tin-  normal  actions  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  in  eases  of  insanity  either  a  change  of  substance 
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(and  that  wrought  by  disease)  or  a  change  in  the  healthy 
performance  and  functions  and  duties  that  belong  to  some 
part  of  the  body  is  always  found,  either  one  or  both. 

Q.  Is  insanity  a  hereditary  disease?  A.  There  is  no 
such  disease  known  to  medical  science  as  hereditary  in- 
sanity; there  can  be  no  hereditary  insanity;  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity — that  is,  men 
are  born  with  a  temperament  or  nervous  organization  which 
renders  them  more  liable  to  become  insane  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  specific  cause,  less  than  would  produce  insanity 
in  other  persons. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  that  a  grandfather  or  grandmother  has 
been  insane  prove  a  descendant  to  be  more  liable  to  insanity? 
A.  It  does  not;  a  grandmother  or  grandfather  may  have 
become  (from  accidental  causes)  insane  subsequently  to  the 
birth  of  a  child  and  that  child  or  his  descendants  would  not 
be  liable  to  inherit  the  tendency  to  insanity. 

Q.  Can  a  man  inherit  a  tendency  to  insanity  from 
brothers  or  sisters  or  aunts  or  cousins?     A.   Ho  cannot. 

Q.  Are  delusions  constant  elements  of  insanity?  A. 
They  are  not;  many  insane  people  have  no  delusions  and 
many  sane  people  have  them. 

Q.  What  is  moral  insanity?  A.  Moral  insanity  is 
wickedness;  it  is  a  term  not  found  in  medical  science,  as 
involving  a  form  of  insanity;  it  is  a  term  loosely  used  to 
excuse  or  palliate  conduct  which  is  on  any  other  theory 
indefensible. 

Q.  Is  the  habit  of  boasting  of  intimacy  with  persons 
holding  high  positions  and  possessing  influence  and  power 
(where  there  no  such  intimacy)  proof  of  an  insane  delusion? 
A.  It  is  hot,  because  it  is  not  the  result  of  disease,  and  in- 
sanity is  a  disease;  it  is  the  result  of  vanity  and  self-conceit 
and  love  of  notoriety,  and  these  are  vices  and  not  diseases. 
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Q.  In  your  judgment  as  a  scientist  would  a  man's  asser- 
tion that  he  was  the  chosen   instrument  of  God  and  was  in 

direct  and  immediate  communication  with  I  inn  as  a  trusted 
agent  he  evidence  of  an  insane  delusion  ?  A,  It  would  not, 
for  several  reasons;  it  might  be  asserted  as  an  excuse  for 
crime;  where  it  exists  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  insanity  it 
is  susceptible  of  proof.  It*  the  act  were  inconsistent  and 
contrary  to  the  previous  habits  and  normal  character  of  the 
individual  it  would  be  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  of 
insanity.  For  example,  if  a  man  who  has  always  been  a 
hard  working,  industrious  man,  of  correct  habits,  moral, 
affectionate,  fond  of  his  wife  and  children,  should  cut  the 
throat  of  his  child  and  give  as  his  reason  that  he  was  di- 
rected by  the  voice  of  God,  that  would  be  almost  a  sure 
proof  of  insanity,  whereas,  where  a  man  has  been  always  a  • 
tyrant  to  his  wife  and  children,  utterly  reckless  in  his  con- 
duct, of  bad  impulses,  regardless  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  such  an  excuse  would  not  be  a  defence,  and  would  not 
be  any  evidence  of  delusion. 

The  Prisoner — That  suits  my  case  exactly,  Doctor.  I 
have  been  always  a  Christian  man. 

Q.  Is  uncontrollable  impulse  a  form  of  insanity?  A. 
Uncontrollable  impulse,  in  and  of  and  by  itself,  does  not 
constitute  a  form  of  insanity  known  to  science.  It  is  a 
symptom  which  may  be  present  and  may  be  absent  in  the 
insane. 

Q.  Assuming  it  to  be  in  proof  that  a  person  charged  with 
crime  and  claiming  to  have  a  delusion  has  in  repeated  in- 
stances controlled  himself  and  voluntarily  refrained  from 
the  act  on  which  Ik;  professes  to  have  a  command  from 
God,  would  you  call  that  evidence  of  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse?    A.   It  would  Bhow  that  the  individual  has  not  lost 
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his  power  of  will  or  his  self-control  under  the  influence  of 
his  delusion. 

Q.  If  it  be  assumed  that  in  repeated  instances  the  party 
thus  accused  avowed  that  he  had  personal  motives  for  his 
act,  would  that  in  your  judgment  as  a  scientist  show  that 
the  act  was  or  was  not  committed  under  the  influence  of 
uncontrollable  impulse? 

The  Prisoner — Allow  me  to  suggest  the  word  "pressure" 
as  a  better  word  than  impulse.  There  was  an  irresistible 
pressure  grinding,  grinding,  grinding  and  pressing  upon  me 
for  four  weeks  to  remove  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  pressure  never  left  me  for  one  moment. 
With  that  statement  I  would  like  to  have  the  Doctor's 
opinion. 

The  Witness — I  should  say  it  was  a  proof  he  was  not ; 
when  persons  are  acting  under  an  insane  delusion  they  have 
a  steadfast,  unflinching,  unyielding,  abiding  faith  in  that 
delusion ;  that  faith  governs  and  controls  their  act,  and 
they  are  not  influenced  either  for  or  against  the  performance 
of  the  act  by  mental  process;  if  one  is  so  governed  it  shows 
that  the  delusion  does  not  control  the  will. 

The  Prisoner — The  Doctor  is  answering  a  question  on  a 
false  basis. 

Q.  What  is  the  import  of  the  medical  term  "  Border 
line  of  insanity?"  A.  The  phrase  " Border  line  of  insan- 
ity," when  used  by  medical  men  as  applied  to  a  particular 
case,  is  simply  indicative  of  a  threatening  case  of  disease 
which  may  develop  into  insanity. 

Q.  Does  the  word  "  crank,"  as  used  in  common  parlance, 
embrace  the  same  idea?  A.  That  word  has  been  used  only 
recently,  and  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  scientific  nomen- 
clature. 
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Q.  Are  eccentricities  evidence  of  insanity  ?     A.  Eccen- 
tricities   are  exhibition    of  character,    in    language,   dn 
Diodes  of  expression,  or  conduct,  different  from  the  ordinary 
standard  of  the  world,  and  are  usually  the  result  of  vanity 
or  self-love. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  accused 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  he  is  sane  or  in- 
sane ?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Why  have  you  not?  A.  In  the  first  place  because  I 
was  not  asked,  and  in  the  second  place  because  I  had  no 
personal  desire  to  do  it. 

On  cross-examination  the  witness  stated  that  he  had  de- 
livered frequent  lectures  in  the  Bellevue  Medical  College 
and  in  the  New  York  Medical  College  on  certain  forms  of 
insanity  ;  he  had  never  lectured  on  the  general  subject  of 
insanity;  he  was  largely  engaged  in  connection  with  ob- 
stetric business,  but  more  than  half  his  time  was  consumed 
in  consultations  in  regard  to  all  forms  of  medical 
exclusive  of  sunrerv  •  he  admitted  having  had  a  long  inter- 
view  last  Sunday  with  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Clarence  Sew- 
ard, in  which  this  whole  case  was  di  pretty  fiilly, 
and  in  which  some  of  the  questions  that  were  asked  him 
to-day  had  been  read  over  to  him  :  he  had  not,  however, 
given  his  answers. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  mother,  carrying  her  child  unborn,  is 
attacked  with  acute  disease  which  affects  her  head  severely 
— neuralgic  pains  of  the  head  or  brain-f  such  an 

extent   that    her  head    had   to  be  shaved   and   that  she  s\ 
under  the  old  practice  in   vogue  forty  years  ago,  bled,  do 
think  that  that  condition  of  things  would  not  naturally 
aife<'t  tlir  child  to  be  born?     A.   It  might,  but  not  ne<    — 
sarily  ;   J  have  known  cases  when  it  did  not. 
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Q.  What  would  be  the  probability  of  its  doing  so  ?  A. 
With  certain  diseases  the  probability  would  be  strong,  but 
in  other  diseases  there  would  be  no  such  probability. 

On  further  cross-examination  the  witness  stated  that 
within  the  last  three  years  he  has  been  called  in  consulta- 
tion at  least  fifteen  times  in  cases  of  insanity  in  males,  and 
he  mentioned  the  names  of  Drs.  Fisher  and  Packard  as 
two  of  those  physicians  with  whom  he  was  thus  in  consul- 
tation. He  was  then  asked,  "  Is  it  not  true  that  there  can 
be  no  insanity  unless  the  brain  is  diseased  in  some  form?" 
His  reply  was,  "There  can  be  no  insanity  unless  the  ac- 
tion of  the  brain  is  disturbed." 

The  Court  (to  the  witness) — State  to  what  class  of  sub- 
jects insane  delusions  generally  relate. 

The  Witness — That  depends  upon  the  existing  cause  of 
the  insanity. 

The  Court — Do  they  always  relate  to  something  affect- 
ing the  individual  himself  or  his  relations  with  other 
persons  ? 

The  Witness — Insane  delusions  are  false  beliefs  as  to 
facts;  absurd  and  extravagant  opinions  are  governed  by 
differences  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  different  individu- 
als; some  are  buoyed  up  by  extravagant  hope  and  confident 
belief  in  success,  while  others  are  depressed  and  inclined  to 
take  a  dark  view  of  every  question. 

The  Court—Is  an  insane  delusion  ever  the  result  of  a 
process  of  reasoning  ? 

The  Witness— No. 

The  Court — You  have  described  a  state  of  things  in 
which  a  party  has  no  delusion  and  yet  in  which  there  is 
some  perversion  by  which  his  will  does  not  control  his  ac- 
tion, and  you  stated  that  that  is  not  moral  insanity.     State 
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the  difference  between  that  and  moral  insanity  and  between' 
that  and  irresistible  impulse? 

The  Witness — Those  cases  that  I  spoke  of,  where  there 
are  no  delusions,  are  perversions  of  the  morals  and  instincts 
of  the  individual  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  conduct 
entirely  different  from  that  person's  ordinary  conduct. 

The  Court — What  is  the  difference  between  that  and 
moral  insanity? 

The  Witness — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
moral  insanity  ;  I  have  no  faith  in  its  existence;  moral  in- 
sanitv  is  simply  wickedness. 

The  Court — Is  there  any  difference  between  that  case 
and  the  ease  of  irresistible  impulse? 

The  Witness — Decidedly. 

The  Court — What  is  the  difference? 

The  Witness — Irresistible  impulse  is  where  the  functions 
and  the  emotions  are  so  perverted  as  to  destroy  the  person's 
power  of  acting  otherwise.  Uncontrollable  impulse  may 
exist  in  a  perfectly  sane  person,  as  the  result  of  bad  habits 
or  passions.  If  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  tobacco 
or  opium  is  not  able  to  break  off,  that  habit  is  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse.     But  that  is  not  insanity,  it  is  a  vice. 

The  Prisoner — Where  a  man  does  an  apparently  illegal 
act  from  an  irresistible  pressure,  is  that  insanity  or  sanity, 
Doctor  ? 

The  Witness — That  fact  shows  insanity. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  my  case,  sir.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Sooville — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  cases  actually 
recognized  as  insane  the  desire  of  the  mind  may  not  operate 
or  show  itself  in  a  perversion  of  the  moral  perceptions? 

The  Witness — I  did  not  say  that  ;  what  I  did  say  was 
that  there  may  be  a  perversion  of  the  emotions  and  in- 
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stincts  without  a  perversion  of  the  intellect  and  without 
delusion. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as  a  phase  of  insanity,  the  moral 
sense  is  frequently  perverted  ?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  frequently  in  insane  asylums 
there  are  patients  who  are  exceedingly  ugly  and  apparently 
depraved,  and  that  that  ugliness  and  depravity  is  the  result 
of  mental  disease?  A.  Yes;  but  in  these  cases  it  is  not 
wickedness,  because  the  patient  is  not  responsible. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  some  patients  there  is  very 
great  wickedness?  A.  Yes;  insane  people  may  be  very 
wicked  and  are  responsible  for  such  wickedness  as  they  can 
restrain  themselves  from  doing;  if  they  can  find  a  motive 
for  doing  or  not  doing  an  act  of  wickedness  it  shows  that 
their  insanity  has  not  destroyed  their  power  of  will. 

Mrs.  Scoville  here,  for  the  first  time,  ventured  to  take 
part  in  the  examination  of  a  witness,  against  the  earnest 
protest  of  the  prisoner,  who  told  her  to  mind  her  own  busi- 
ness. She  said  to  the  witness,  "  Doctor,  can  a  person  be 
born  insane  from  malformation  of  the  brain?" 

The  Witness — That  produces  idiocy  and  imbecility,  not 
insanity. 

Mrs.  Scoville — Can  it  develop  into  insanity? 

The  Witness — A  person  with  a  malconstructed  brain 
may  be  more  liable  to  insanity. 

Mrs.  Scoville — That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

After  recess  L.  S.  Goble,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  called. 
He  stated  that  he  was  the  agent  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany, and  related  how  the  prisoner  came  to  him  with  some 
applications  (which  were  not  accepted)  and  in  the  course  of 
some  two  or  three  interviews  borrowed  various  sums  of 
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money,  amounting  in  all  to  S25 ;  the  prisoner  stated  to  him 
at  that  time  that  he  was  about  to  marry  a  wealthy  lady 
and  that  he  was  to  have  the  Austrian  mission. 

In  the  course  of  cross-examination  the  witness  said  that 
he  had  given  him  the  last  loan  of  $10  because  the  prisoner 
had  a  look  of  desperation  which  impressed  him  very  much. 

The  next  witness  was  William  P.  Copeland,  a  Washing- 
ton journalist,  who  picked  out  the  newspaper  scraps  that 
were  found  on  the  prisoner,  and  indicated  the  various 
papers  from  which  they  were  cut,  several  of  them  being 
from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  next  witness  was  H.  T.  Ketcham,  of  Brooklyn,  at- 
torney and  counsellor-at-law,  who  had  been  law-clerk  to 
Mr.  Hawes  at  the  time  the  prisoner  had  a  desk  in  the 
office.  He  testified  that  he  had  several  conversations  with 
the  prisoner,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  a  patent  which 
the  prisoner  said  he  had  for  the  use  of  rouge  by  jewellers  ; 
the  witness'  father,  who  is  a  jeweller,  told  him  when  he 
mentioned  the  matter  that  there  might  as  well  be  a  patent 
for  the  application  of  bread  to  butter;  the  witness  had  oc- 
casionally lent  him  small  sums  of  money. 

The  Prisoner — I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  you  ;  you  never 
gave  me  a  cent  in  your  life;  you  was  a  poor  clerk  in  a  law 
office,  perhaps  getting  85  or  SlO  a  week. 

The  witness  went  on  to  relate  an  incident  in  regard  to 
the  prisoner  obtaining  So  from  a  Mr.  McKellar  by  false 
pretences,  the  prisoner  denying  that  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  statement.  In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  he 
had  observed  anything  in  the  prisoner  indicating  unsound- 
ness  of  mind,  the  witness  replied,  "  Nothing  at  all  ;  he  im- 
pressed me  as  a  man  capable  of  conversing  on  ordinary 
subjects  without  expressing  any  extreme  or  violent  or  absurd 
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views."     He  did  not,  however,  regard  him  as  a  man  having 
any  fair  good  sense. 

The  Prisoner  (contemptuously) — I  did  not  consider  you 
a  suitable  man  for  me  to  converse  with.  He  was  nothing* 
but  a  clerk  in  the  office,  while  I  was  supposed  to  be  a  high- 
toned  lawyer. 

Mr.  Scoville — What  led  you  to  conclude  that  the  pris- 
oner was  a  person  of  little  sense  ? 

The  Witness — That  was  the  general  impression  I  received 
from  hearing  him. 

The  Prisoner  (angrily  to  Mr.  Scoville) — If  you  were 
only  smart  enough  you  would  see  that  all  this  talk  has  no 
relevancy  to  the  case.  You  are  getting  cranked  on  this 
business  yourself.  They  will  have  you  up  for  trial  yet. 
You  are  getting  worse  than  Corkhill.     (Laughter.) 

The  next  witness  was  Henry  Wood.  As  soon  as  he 
came  to  the  witness  stand  the  prisoner  exclaimed,  "That 
is  the  man  who  knew  my  wife  before  I  did."  The  witness 
testified  that  he  is  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  and  a  railway 
manager;  he  first  met  the  prisoner  in  1872;  the  prisoner 
called  at  his  house  at  that  time  to  thank  his  family  for  some 
friendliness  they  had  shown  to  his  wife;  he  had  subse- 
quently seen  him  several  times  in  connection  with  his 
divorce  proceedings;  the  last  time  he  saw  him  was  when 
the  prisoner  attempted  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Philadelphia  on  the  "  Second  Coming 
of  Christ;"  the  prisoner  spoke  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  and  then  stopped,  saying  that  his  book  would  soon 
be  out,  and  that  everybody  could  then  see  what  he  thought 
on  the  subject;  he  then  passed  around  his  hat  for  a  collec- 
tion. 

The  Prisoner — I  got  fifty  cents,  and  twenty-five  cents  of 
it  came  from  the  witness.     (Laughter.) 
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To  the  question  whether  the  witness  had  seen  anything 
in  the  prisoner  to  indicate  unsoundness  of  mind,  the  wit- 
ness replied,  "  I  did  not;  quite  the  contrary  ;  he  always  ap- 
peared to  me  as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
but  wholly  wanting  in  principle." 

On  cross-examination  the  witness  said  that  he  had  not 
known  the  prisoner's  wife  before  her  marriage. 

The  next  witness  was  Simon  D.  Phelps,  broker,  of  New 
York.  He  testified  that  he  had  practised  law  in  Chicago, 
where  he  wTas  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Reynolds  &  Phelps; 
the  prisoner  had  engaged  that  firm  to  bring  a  suit  against 
the  Oneida  Community  for  $4,000  or  $5,000,  which  the 
prisoner  claimed  to  have  deposited  with  the  Community  ; 
after  some  time  he  found  that  the  prisoner  had  lied  and  he 
told  him  so. 

The  Prisoner — Phelps  is  the  man  who  is  lying;  I  talked 
with  Mr.  Reynolds  about  my  suit  with  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity, but  I  never  talked  with  Phelps;  he  used  to  be  a 
lawyer,  but  he  is  now  a  curbstone  broker  in  New  York  ;  he 
hangs  around  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  building;  he  is 
like  English  and  Shaw  and  all  that  kind  of  folks;  they  arc 
dead  beats  and  perjurer-. 

The  witness  went  on  to  state  that  he  also  met  the  prisoner 
in  Chicago  in  1875,  when  the  witness  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Inter-Ocean. 

"  Yes,"  the  prisoner  broke  in,  "that  was  when  the  Infcr- 
Ocean  was  played  out,  and  that  was  how  Phelps  got  the 
job." 

The  witness  stated  that  the  prisoner  came  to  the  office 
having  some  sort  of  scheme  in  his  head  for  publishing  the 
Ac?/-  York  Herald  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  simulta- 
neously.    Witness  fold  him  about  the  Associated  Pro-  ar- 
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rangements,  from  which  all  the  valuable  news  was  ob- 
tained. The  prisoner  had  not  known  anything  about  it, 
and  then  he  gave  up  the  idea.  Subsequently  the  prisoner 
proposed  to  purchase  the  Inter-Ocean,  and  showed  the  wit- 
ness a  long  list  of  the  names  of  men  who  had  subscribed  to 
make  the  purchase.  The  prisoner  knew  much  more  about 
the  stockholders  of  the  paper  than  the  witness  did. 

The  Prisoner — -You  were  only  a  "  sub/'  and  a  very  small 
one  at  that.     (Laughter.) 

The  Witness — He  wanted  that  I  should  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  editor-in  chief  on  the  paper  to  be  established  under 
these  new  auspices,  and  he  showed  me  the  introductory 
e  litorial  that  was  to  appear  in  the  first  issue;  he  brought  in 
a  number  of  articles  to  have  published,  and  I  think  that 
one  of  them  (after  long  labor  and  immense  revision)  was 
published. 

The  Prisoner — You  thought  it  was  a  splendid  wrork  of 
art.  It  was  a  column  article  on  the  subject  of  suicide.  I 
wrote  it  off-hand  and  you  thought  it  was  very  finely  done. 

The  witness  went  on  to  relate  various  other  of  his  inter- 
views with  the  prisoner  in  Chicago,  Boston  and  New  York, 
and  said  he  never  noticed  anything  about  him  that  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  prisoner  was  of  unsound  mind  or  that  he 
did  not  know  what  he  was  about  all  the  time.  He  knew  it 
very  well. 

In  cross-examination  he  was  asked  whether  the  prisoner 
was  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  and  judgment.  His  reply 
was,  "Of  extraordinary  prudence  and  judgment,  of  the 
Colonel  Sellers  stripe." 

Mr.  Scoville — Explain  yourself. 

The  Witness — Colonel  Sellers  is  the  type  of  a  character 
who  has  more  or  less  egotism,  and  who  is  constantly  getting 
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up  schemes  that  are  to  make  great  fortunes  for  himself  and 
friends — a  genial,  good-natured  fellow,  differing,  however, 
from  this  man,  who,  instead  of  being  genial  and  good  na- 
tured,  has  the  most  unbounded  selfish  disposition  that  I 
have  ever  met. 

The  Prisoner  (contemptuously) — That  is  the  best  you 
can  do,  is  it?     That  indicates  your  brain. 

The  witness  further  stated  on  cross-examination  that  he 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  be 
hanged. 

Without  concluding  the  cross-examination  the  court  at 
three  o'clock  adjourned. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

One  Juror  sick.— Guiteau's  Original  Statement  of  his  Motive  for 
the  Murder,  Patriotism.— When  the  Inspiration  Plea  was  An- 
nounced.—Guiteau  very  insulting 

The  court  was  called  to  order  on  the  14th  day  of  Decem- 
ber at  ten  o'clock  sharp,  though  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion did  not  enter  for  some  minutes  later.  John  L.  With  row, 
of  Boston,  was  the  first  witness.  His  profession  was  stated 
by  the  prisoner  as  "  the  honorable  pastor  of  the  Park  Street 
Church,  in  Boston,  the  Church  I  used  to  attend  there.  He 
is  a  very  fine  man."  The  witness  stated  that  in  1877  or 
1878  the  prisoner  had  commended  himself  as  being  a  co- 
worker of  Moody;  he  asked  witness  if  he  could  lecture  in 
witness'  church — a  reply  to  Ingersoll ;  witness  told  him 
"  No,"  because  he  was  not  in  that  line  of  business;  he  had 
spoken  with  great  earnestness,  but  with  nothing  more  than 
earnestness,  of  the  importance  of  having  Ingersoll  answered ; 
at  the  weekly  prayer  meetings  held  at  the  church  the  pris- 
oner was  constantly  taking  part.  Witness  never  intro- 
duced him  to  anybody,  and  he  never  asked  to  be  intro- 
duced; he  was  always  to  witness'  mind  an  ill-natured  man. 
Mr.  Scoville  objected,  and  subsequently  stated  that  he  had 
objected  because  he  thought  that  the  witness  was  about  to 
state  his  own  conclusions. 

"  The   apology,"  observed  Judge   Porter,  sarcastically, 
"was  as  uncalled  for  as  the  objection." 
(496) 
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Witness  then  stated  that  he  last  sight  of  the  prisoner  un- 
til the  winter  of  1879-80,  when  he  met  him  and  was  told 
that  he  had  opened  a  law  office. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  to  indicate  that  he  was  an 
insane  man  or  a  man  of  unsound  mind?  A.  Oh!  never, 
not  the  least. 

Q.  What  was  your  impression  of  his  character  in  that 
respect  ?  A.  I  should  have  taken  him  to  be  a  very  shrewd 
man  ;  I  should  say  a  very  cute  man,  instead  of  shrewd. 

The  Prisoner — What's  the  difference? 

The  Witness — One  is  sharper  than  the  other. 

The  District  Attorney — And  shorter. 

The  Prisoner — He  did  not  say  that.  You  put  that  in, 
Cork  hi  1 1.     You  must  have  slept  well  last  night. 

T  .e  cross-examination  elicited  nothing  important,  the 
witn  ss  stating  that  the  prisoner's  conversation  would 
signify  that  he  was  critical  and  accusative  rather  than  kind 
and  consenting. 

The  Prisoner — I  will  help  you  out,  Doctor.  I  generally 
took  part  in  whatever  the  subject  of  discussion  was.  My 
mind  was  gritty.  That  is  the  nature  of  my  mind — gritty. 
I  make  my  words  sharp  and  pointed.  There  is  no  senti- 
ment or  nonsense  about  me.  If  there  were  I  would  prob- 
ahly  get  through  this  world  better.  I  don't  go  in  for  sham- 
ing.    1  do  eveiythii  :  straight. 

On  re-direct  examination  the  witness  stated  that  the 
prisoner  had  given  him  a  copy  of  "  Truth."  He  thought 
it  was  a  book  indicating  careless  composition  and  thought- 
less, unverified  opinion. 

At  thifl   point  one  of  the  jurors  became    indisposed   and 

ft  tie*  court  room  for  a  few  minutes.  The  interval  was 
occupied    by    the    prisoner    with     several    short    speeches. 


- 
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"  While  in  Boston/'  he  said,  "  I  attended  Dr.  Withrow's 
church  regularly.  I  was  round  the  Christian  Association 
regularly  and  the  Christian  Union  regularly,  and  I  asso- 
ciated with  high-toned  Christian  people.  I  say  this  for 
CorkhilPs  benefit,  on  the  ground  of  total  depravity.  I  al- 
ways have  associated  with  high-toned  people.  I  don't  know 
any  dead  beats  or  disreputable  characters  of  either  sex." 
(After  a  pause.)  "  The  object  of  this  kind  of  examination 
is  to  settle  this  question — whether  I  knew  I  was  doing 
wrong  or  not.  My  free  agency  was  destroyed,  and  I  hadn't 
any  choice;  and  I  will  take  my  chance  with  this  court  and 
this  jury  and  the  Lord  on  that  point.  The  question  is  not 
whether  I  was  insane  five  years  ago,  but  whether  I  was  a 
free  agent  at  the  time  I  killed  the  President.  That  kills 
your  theory.  That  is  the  question  for  the  Court  to  pass 
upon.  It  is  not  the  question  of  right  or  wrong,  but  of  a 
free  agency.  I  am  not  hear  to  save  my  neck  from  the 
gallows.  I  am  here  for  right,  for  justice,  for  vindication. 
That  is  all  I  have  got  for  that.  When  I  go  before  the  jury 
I  am  going  to  talk  to  them  on  that.  This  is  simply  an 
incidental  speech  to  put  in  the  time.     (Laughter.) 

The  next  witness  was  Charles  A.  Bryan,  city  clerk  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York.  He 
first  saw  the  prisoner  in  February,  1881,  when  he  called  to 
inquire  what  commission  would  be  allowed  for  obtaining 
applications  for  insurance;  he  brought  in  an  application 
and  asked  for  a  loan  or  advance,  which  he  did  not  get;  he 
came  in  the  next  day  and  pressed  his  claim  for  a  loan  or 
advance,  but  the  witness  did  not  entertain  the  proposition; 
he  handed  the  witness  a  copy  of  his  speech,  "  Garfield 
against  Hancock,"  and  spoke  of  his  familiarity  with  (( Jfm  " 
Blaine  and  other  leading  men  of  the  Republican  party. 
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The  Prisoner — That  is  false.  I  never  spoke  of  him  ex- 
cept as  "  Mr."  Blaine  or  "  Secretary  "  Blaine.  I  asked  you 
for  money  two  or  three  times,  and  you  gave  it  to  me. 
What  is  the  use  in  lying  about  it?  (To  the  Court,  on  be- 
ing reproved,  after  interrupting  the  witness.)  When  a  man 
comes  here  and  makes  a  statement  which  I  know  is  wholly 
false  I  say  to  him,  "That's  false."  If  he  persists  I  say  to 
him,  "You  are  a  liar;"  and  if  he  still  persists  I  say  to 
him,  "You  are  an  infernal  whelp."  That  is  as  far  as  I  go. 
That  is  equal  to  the  bar-room  language  of  consigning  a 
man  down  below.  (To  the  witness.)  Confine  yourself  to 
facts  and  you  will  be  allowed  to  testify,  not  otherwise. 
You  gave  me  $15  and  kept  it  back  out  of  my  $40  share  of 
the  commission  on  the  application  that  I  brought  into  the 
office. 

The  witness  went  on  to  say  that  the  prisoner  became  im- 
portunate for  a  loan;  witness  had  in  the  meantime  investi- 
gated the  proposed  risk  and  advanced  him  $5;  the  prisoner 
said  he  was  a  prominent  applicant  for  the  position  of  consul 
at  Paris,  and  that  he  would  soon  go  to  Washington  to  obtain 
his  appointment ;  he  came  into  the  office  on  the  5th  of  March 
and   pleaded  very   hard   for  another  advance;  the  witness 

-  surprised  to  see  him,  as  he  thought  he  had  gone  to 
Washington  to  look  after  his  appointment,  but  the  prisoner 
said  he  had  not  the  money  to  go  to  Washington  ;  the 
witness  then  gave  him  S10  with  the  understanding  that 
when  the  matter  was  consummated  he  should  receive  the 
difference. 

I  he  Prisoner — The  commission  amounted  to  $90  ;  Bryan 
got  $50  of  it  and  I  go!  $40. 

The  witness  produced  two  letters  written  to  him  by  the 
prisoner  from  Washington,  and  said  that  he  had  received 
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quite  an  avalanche  of  letters  from  him.  He  had  never  seen 
anything  in  the  prisoner  indicative  of  unsoundness  of 
mind,  but  thought  him  a  pretty  shrewd  sort  of  a  fellow. 

In  cross-examination  the  witness  said  that  the  commis- 
sion in  the  case  brought  into  the  office  amounted  to  $90. 

"  Yes  (said  the  prisoner) ;  he  kept  $50  for  himself  and 
gave  me  $40.  Perhaps  he  collected  commission  on  others 
of  my  cases  and  euchered  me  out  of  my  commission." 

Q.  Have  you  ever  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  ?  A.  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  question  about  his  guilt. 

Q.  Have  you  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  whether  he 
ought  to  be  hung  or  not?  A.  If  I  have  expressed  an 
opinion  about  it,  it  was  that  he  ought  to  be  hung.  That  is 
my  opinion  now. 

Mr.  Scoville — And  you  can  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  your  share  toward  hanging  him? 

The  Witness — Not  at  all.  The  idea  of  coming  here  was 
very  repulsive  to  me. 

The  Prisoner — He  came  here  to  do  his  share  of  lying. 
That  is  the  way  to  put  it. 

Henry  M.  Collyer  was  the  next  witness,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  taken  the  stand  the  prisoner  as  usual  proceeded  to 
introduce  him  to  the  Court  and  audience.  "  Oh,  I  remem- 
ber you  as  the  man  that  put  up  that  Herald  job  on  me! 
This  is  the  man  who  represented  Reese  Brothers  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  at  the  time  I  was  tried  before  Judge  Donohue. 
Judge  Donohue  said  that  I  had  a  right  to  retain  the 
money,  and  then  the  Herald  came  out  with  its  sensational 
editorial." 

The  witness  stated  that  Reese  Brothers  &  Co.  had  given 
him  a  claim  upon  the  prisoner,  who  had  collected  money 
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and  not  paid  it  over.  Witness  had  asked  prisoner  if  he 
had  collected  the  money.  Prisoner  acknowledged  that  he 
had  collected  )§175  through  his  attorney  at  Meridian.  Wit- 
ness had  asked  as  to  the  balance  (the  claim  was  for  $275). 
He  said  he  had  instructed  his  attorney  to  bring  suit  for  the 
balance.  The  witness  asked  him  whether  it  was  not  true 
that  he  had  surrendered  the  notes  of  indebtedness  and  com- 
promise for  SI 75,  and  prisoner  replied  that  it  was  not  true. 
He  said  that  he  was  entitled  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  claim,  that  he  had  got  his  half  and  when  he 
got  the  other  half  he  would  settle  with  Ileese  Brothers  & 
po. 

Witness  produced  several  of  Guiteau's  letters  corrobora- 
ting his  statement,  and  in  the  further  course  of  his  exami- 
nation said  that  he  told  the  prisoner  that  he  was  a  thief  and 
a  scoundrel. 

The  Prisoner — You  never  said  that,  or  I  would  have 
knocked  you  down  at  the  time,  though  I  wouldn't  do  it 
now.      I  am  not  in  that  business. 

Pending  the  cross-examination  the  Court  stated  that  one 
of  the  jurors  complained  of  being  ill.  Another  of  the 
jurors  stated  that  his  colleague  was  so  ill  that  he  said  he 
could  not  concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  evidence. 

The  Court  (to  the  sick  juror) — Do  you  think  you  could 
after  recess  v 

The  Juror — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Davidge — I  do  not  think  that  any  good  would  be 
accomplished  by  a  recess.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  jury.  I  vain;'  the  time 
of  the  Court  as  much  as  any  one,  but  it  appears  \n  me  the 
proper  course,  in  view  of  the  evident  condition  of  the  juror, 
is  to  adjourn. 
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Accordingly,  at  half-past  eleven,  the  court  adjourned. 

The  Guiteau  jury  came  up  smiling  on  the  15th  day  of 
December,  and  the  juryman  who  was  sick  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  having  fully  recovered  from  his  indisposition.  He 
looked  quite  fresh  and  said  to  the  deputy  marshal  that  he 
was  much  better;  that  it  was  only  an  attack  of  indigestion, 
to  which  he  was  subject.  The  appearance  of  the  jury  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  owing  to  the  various  specu- 
lations as  to  their  ability  to  hold  out  to  the  end  of  the  trial. 
The  court  room  was  crowded,  as  usual.  Among  the  spec- 
tators were  noticed  about  a  dozen  members  of  Congress  and 
several  members  of  the  Bar  Association,  now  on  a  visit  to 
this  city.  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  of  New  York;  Judge  Pax- 
son  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Courtland  Parker,  of  New  Jersey, 
sat  on  the  bench  with  Judge  Cox.  Secretary  Folger  ar- 
rived in  the  court  room  about  half-past  eleven,  and  was  in- 
vited to  a  seat  by  the  side  of  the  presiding  judge. 

Henry  M.  Collier,  the  witness  who  was  on  the  stand 
when  the  court  adjourned  yesterday,  was  recalled,  and  was 
asked  by  the  District  Attorney  whether  in  his  interview 
with  the  prisoner  he  had  ever  seen  anything  indicating  un- 
soundness of  mind?  The  question  was  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Scoville,  and  thereupon  .the  prisoner  broke  out:  "  I  never 
saw  the  man  but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  eight  years 
ago.  What  does  he  know  about  this  case?  You  might  as 
well  ask  the  man  in  the  moon  his  opinion  on  that  question, 
Corkhill.  It  shows  how  little  brains  you  have  got,  Cork- 
hill.  This  man  saw  me  about  five  minutes,  and  you  put 
him  on  as  an  expert." 

The  objection  was  sustained. 

Q.  From  your  acquaintance  with  the  prisoner,  what  is 
your  opinion  as  to  his  sanity  or  insanity?  A.  That  he  is 
perfectly  sane. 
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Mr.  Scoville — What  special  experience  have  you  of  in- 
sane person-  ? 

The  Witness — Only  the  usual  experience  which  attor- 
neys in  practice  have. 

The  Prisoner — This  man  was  a  clerk  at  that  time.  He 
got  General  Sandford  to  argue  his  cases.  He  had  not  sense 
enough  to  do  so  himself. 

Mr.  Scoville — Did  you  ever  observe  anything  peculiar 
in  his  mental  operations? 

The  Prisoner  (to  Mr.  Scoville) — I  object  to  that.  You 
are  making  altogether  too  much  out  of  this  kind  of  fellow. 
You  have  not  got  much  more  sense  than  he  has.  I  think 
you  are  badly  cranked  on  this  insanity  business.  You  are 
making  too  much  fuss  over  this  kind  of  a  man.  He  is  not 
worth  my  notice.  What  do  I  know  about  him  or  care 
about  him?  I  never  saw  him  but  once  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  that  was  in  1873. 

The  Witness  (answering  the  question) — No,  sir,  not  dif- 
fering from  the  mental  operations  of  other  people. 

Mr.  Scoville — Was  your  attention  directed  to  the  question 
of  his  sanity  or  insanity  at  the  time  ? 

The  Prisoner  (to  Mr.  Scoville) — You  are  about  as  stupid 
as  yon  can  be,  Scoville,  on  this  subject.  You  have  no 
more  sense  than  a  baby  on  this  insanity  business.  You 
have  not  sense  enough  to  know  it  yourself.  I  will  tell  you 
right  to  your  face.  Let  this  witness  go  and  save  the  time 
of  the  Court.  It  is  nonsense  to  question  a  man  "of  his 
character  who  does  not  know  anything  at  all  about  me. 

The  Witness  (answering  the  question) — There  was  no 
question  about  his  sanity  or  insanity, 

Mr.  Scovilh  —  Have  you  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner? 
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The  Prisoner  (to  Mr.  Scoville)- — I  object  to  that.  You 
are  as  stupid  as  you  can  be,  Scoville.  You  have  not  got 
ordinary  sense  to  quiz  a  man  of  his  calibre. 

The  Witness — I  have  expressed  an  opinion  in  general 
conversation. 

Mr.  Scoville — That  he  was  guilty? 

The  Witness — No,  sir. 

The  District  Attorney — What  was  your  opinion,  when 
you  had  this  aquaintance  with  the  prisoner,  as  to  the  power 
of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong? 

Objected  to  and  objection  overruled. 

The  Witness — At  that  time  he  was  perfectly  competent 
to  judge  between  right  and  wrong;  if  my  opinion  is  asked 
for  at  this  time,  I  will  express  it. 

Mr.  Scoville — What  is  your  opinion  now? 

Mr.  Davidge  objected,  and  the  objection  was  sustained. 

J.  M.  Justice,  a  lawyer  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  was  the 
next  witness.  He  testified  to  having  been  acquainted  with 
the  prisoner  in  Logansport  in  1878  ;  saw  him  nearly  every 
day  for  three  weeks ;  he  was  boarding  at  the  house  of  Wil- 
liam Jones. 

The  Prisoner — I  was  in  Logansport  for  only  two  days 
and  a  half;  I  never  saw  you ;  I  never  knew  you,  and  I 
never  cared  anything  about  you. 

The  Witness — He  came  to  my  office  saying  he  was  sell- 
ing the  life  of  Moody,  the  evangelist. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  absolutely  false;  I  never  sold 
any  life  of  Moody ;  the  only  book  I  ever  sold  was  my  little 
book  of  lectures ;  I  was  at  Logansport  selling  my  lectures 
for  two  days  and  a  half. 

The  Witness — He  had  a  sample  book  with  him. 

The  Prisoner — You  have  mixed  somebody  else  up  with 
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me,  some  other  book  agent;  that  is  the  trouble  with  you,  I 
understand  (violently);  I  want  this  witness  to  identify  me; 
can  you  swear  that  I  am  the  man? 

The  Witness — I  think  so. 

The  Prisoner  (angrily) — You  think  so ;  can  you  swear 
so? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

The  Prisoner  (violently) — Then  you  are  a  liar;  that  is 
the  short  way  to  dispose  of  you  ;  you  have  some  one  else 
in  place  of  me;  I  will  look  up  your  record  ;  you  probably 
belong  to  the  Shaw  combination. 

The  District  Attorney — Have  you  the  book  now? 

The  Witness — I  have  the  book  at  Logansport. 

The  Prisoner — You  produce  that  book,  or  stand  convicted 
before  the  American  people  a  liar,  you  infernal  whelp.  You 
are  coming  here  and  passing  me  off  as  a  book  agent.  I 
was  teaching  the  gospel  by  selling  my  own  productions.  I 
never  went  into  the  book  business. 

The  Witness — He  was  identified  with  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

The  Prisoner — I  did  not  speak  to  a  member  of  the 
association  while  I  was  there.  You  are  wrong  on  your 
man.  (To  Mr.  Scoville)  Catch  him  !  I  want  to  catch  him 
now. 

The  District  Attorney — Where  did  he  make  his  head- 
quarters? 

The  Witness — His  headquarters  were  at  the  house  of 
William  Jones. 

The  Prisoner — I  don't  know  any  such  man.  You  are 
mistaken  as  to  my  identity. 

The  District  Attorney — Did  he  leave  Logansport  by 
(lav  or  night  ? 
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The  Witness — I  can't  state  that. 

The  Prisoner — I  left  in  the  daytime,  like  a  decent  man. 

The  District  Attorney — What  is  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  he  was  sane  or  insane  ? 

The  Witness — I  saw  nothing  in  his  conversation  or 
manner  that  indicated  that  he  was  insane;  he  was  very 
frank  and  free  in  his  expressions,  what  I  saw  of  him. 

The  Prisoner — You  never  saw  me  at  all. 

The  District  Attorney — What  is  your  opinion  as  to  his 
power  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong? 

The  Witness — From  what  I  saw  of  him  I  would  say 
that  I  thought  him  a  person  able  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Scoville  objected  to  the  question  and  answer.  Ob- 
jection overruled  and  exception  taken. 

Q.  Where  is  that  book?  A.  In  the  possession  of  Wil- 
liam Jones;  he  occupies  my  residence  now. 

The  Prisoner — I  didn't  suppose  you  had  brains  enough 
to  own  any  property.  You  must  have  swindled  somebody 
out  of  it. 

Q.  What  wTas  the  subject  of  your  conversations  ?  A. 
It  was  relative  to  the  life  of  Moody,  the  evangelist,  I 
think. 

The  Prisoner — You  begin  to  think  of  it  now.  Before 
you  were  positive.     That  shows  you  are  lying. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  book  ?  A.  He  did  not  have  the 
book,  only  a  sample  copy. 

Q.  The  book  you  have,  did  you  receive  it  from  him  ? 
A.  No;  from  William  Jones. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  want  you  to  send  for  that  book  and  not 
to  depart  from  the  court  until  it  comes. 

The  witness  stated  that  he  would  have  to  send  to  Logans- 
port  for  it. 
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The  Prisoner — Send  the  bill  to  Corkhill.  He  will  give 
vou  a  little  draft  on  the  Treasury,  paying  you  $100  to  prove 
a  lie.  It  goes  on  the  record  in  that  shape,  signed  by  this 
man  Corkhill. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoner  from  that  day  to  this? 
A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance? A.  I  notice  one  little  difference  in  his  eye;  he  has 
not  quite  the  appearance  here  that  lie  had  there;  there  was 
a  free  expression  there;  here  there  is  a  slightly  suppressed 
expression  of  the  eye. 

The  Prisoner — I  don't  think  I  am  suppressed  this  morn- 
ing.    I  think  I  am  pretty  lively. 

Q.  State  what  you  mean  by  slightly  suppressed. 

The  Prisoner — He  is  lying;  there  is  no  use  wasting  time 
on  him. 

Answer — It  indicates  fear  to  me. 

The  Prisoner — I  don't  feel  very  fearful  ;  I  don't  think  a 
man  who  has  the  Almighty  back  of  him  need  feel  fear. 
(As  he  continued  the  prisoner  became  more  and  more 
violent,  and  emphasized  his  words  with  blows  upon  the 
table).  I  defy  the  whole  world,  if  necessary,  in  the  name 
of  God  Almighty  and  Jesus  Christ  ;  I  dreamed  last  night 
that  some  fellow  shot  at  me,  but  did  not  hit  me  ;  I  dreamed 
it  went  through  my  eye  (indicating),  but  I  woke  up  and 
was  not  hit;  I  have  no  fears  of  being  shot;  God  Almighty 
will  knock  down  any  man  who  attempts  to  shoot  me;  I 
am  in  the  charge  of  the  police  during  the  day  and  of  the 
national  guards  during  the  night  ;  Borne  crank  is  at  work 
on  this  business  because  of  ( lorkhill  digging  up  my  record  ; 
that  i-  Cork  hill's  way ;  the  first  thing  I  know  the  Lord 
Almighty  will  take  that  fellow  out  and  put  him  below;   he 
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is  getting  too  dirty  and  stinking  to  live.  That  is  my 
opinion  of  you,  Corkhill.  You  intercepted  my  letters  and 
got  the  American  people  enraged  against  me  because  the 
papers  were  suppressed.  You  are  a  low,  dirty  whelp,  and 
God  Almighty  will  get  even  with  you  for  this  kind  of  work. 
You  have  been  stirring  up  the  American  people  against  me 
by  your  infernal  witnesses. 

Mr.  Scoville — What  do  you  mean  by  a  suppressed  ex- 
pression? 

The  Witness — A  wild  appearance,  different  from  what 
I  saw  in  his  face  at  Logansport. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Shippen,  pastor  of  All  Souls  Church,  in 
this  city,  was  the  next  witness,  and  testified  that  he  and  the 
prisoner  boarded  at  the  same  time  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Grant, 
and  became  casually  acquainted ;  the  question  of  the  pris- 
oner's sanity  never  occurred  to  him  ;  he  (Guiteau)  seemed 
a  little  peculiar — that  is,  nervous  and  quick  of  speech — but 
witness  thought  him  as  " straight"  as  anyone;  there  was 
nothing  about  him  to  suggest  insanity. 

Mrs.  Dun  mire,  the  prisoner's  former  wife,  was  then 
called  to  the  stand  and  had  just  begun  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances of  her  marriage  to  the  prisoner  when  Mr.  Scoville 
raised  the  objection  that  a  wife  could  not  testify  against  her 
husband.  The  District  Attorney  offered  the  decree  of 
divorce  to  show  that  the  witness  was  no  longer  the  pris- 
oner's wife;  but  Judge  Cox  ruled  that  the  whole  court 
record  must  be  produced,  and  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
ness was  therefore  temporarily  suspended. 

Dr.  Wilson  Noble,  of  Washington,  physician  to  the  jail 
in  which  Guiteau  is  confined,  was  then  called,  and  testified 
that  the  prisoner  had  suffered  a  little  from  malaria  during 
his  imprisonment,  but  had  otherwise  been  well;  his  pulse, 
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temperature  and  respiration  were  perfectly  normal ;  some 
time  after  the  President's  death  witness  had  a  talk  with  the 
prisoner  about  the  "  removal  "  of  the  President,  as  the  pris- 
oner called  it,  and  asked  him  why  he  did  the  act;  he  said 
he  was  inspired  to  doit;  "But,"  said  the  witness,  "  what 
wa<  very  remarkable  was  that  he  qualified  the  inspiration 
W  saying  that  if  the  President  should  die  he  would  be 
confirmed  in  his  belief  that  it  was  inspiration:"  the  wit- 
asked  him  one  day  why  if  he  was  commanded  to  do 
the  deed  by  the  Almighty  he  should  now  be  willing  to  lay 
the  President's  death  on  the  doctors;  his  answer  was  that 
things  must  take  their  natural  course;  witness  had  never 
thought  of  the  prisoner's  insanity  at  first,  but  after  that 
question  was  publicly  agitated  witness  examined  him  in 
regard  to  it,  and  for  the  last  three  weeks  before  the  trial 
witness  was  specially  observant  of  any  physical  changes  that 
might  occur,  and  he  saw  none. 

The  District  Attorney — From  your  conversations  with 
and  your  observations  of  the  prisoner  what  is  your  opinion 
of  his  sanity  or  insanity?  The  Witness  (with  a  smile  of 
incredulity) — He  is  a  perfectly  sane  man  ;  as  bright  and 
intelligent  a  man  as  you  would  see  in  a  summer  day  ; 
bright,  quick  and  intelligent;  I  never  saw  anything  in 
him  that  savored  of  insanity;  he  is  of  nervous  tempera- 
pent,  a  very  quick,  impulsive  man,  a  little  impatient  of 
restraint,  sometimes  demanding  a  little  more  than  is  usually 
allowed  to  prisoners;  but  there  never  was  any  evidence 
whatever  to  my  mind  (that  is  comparing  him  with  other 
men  under  similar  circumstances)  of  insanity. 

In  the  course  of  cross-examination  the  prisoner  gave  his 

:i  of  the  interview  detailed  by  the  witness.      lie  said: 

"The  question  came  up,  k  Suppose  the  President  recover.-?' 
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I  said,  'If  he  does  it  is  because  the  Lord  has  countermanded 
His  order,  just  as  He  did  in  the  case  of  Abraham ;  He 
countermanded  the  order/  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
President  died ;  therefore  the  Lord  confirmed  the  act." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  prosecuting  counsel,  he 
continued  in  an  excited  tone:  "And  the  Lord  will  take 
care  of  me,  too,  gentlemen ;  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  way  He  is  taking  care  of  me." 

The  witness  was  asked  by  Mr.  Scoville  whether  it  was 
possible  to  administer  digitalis  in  the  prisoner's  coffee  with- 
out his  knowing  it.  The  witness  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  prisoner  remarked,  "  They  would  not  do  it,  Mr. 
Scoville,  in  the  jail.  They  think  me  a  good  fellow,  and 
they  take  good  care  of  me." 

Mrs.  Scoville  (the  prisoner's  sister)  then  said  she  would 
like  to  put  a  very  important  question  to  the  witness,  but 
Mr.  Scoville  objected.  The  prisoner  told  her  angrily  to 
mind  her  business,  and  she  finally  submitted  the  question 
to  Mr.  Scoville  in  writing.     The  latter  declined  to  ask  it. 

In  further  cross-examination  the  witness  said  he  had  ex- 
amined the  prisoner's  eyes  and  that  he  found  them  normal; 
he  never  judged  insanity  by  the  countenance  or  appearance 
of  a  person ;  he  had  seen  nothing  in  the  prisoner  out  of  the 
ordinary  course. 

The  prisoner  took  Mr.  Scoville  to  task  for  some  of  his 
questions  and  said :  "  You're  examining  the  witness  for  the 
other  side,  Scoville,  aren't  you?  One  would  think  so. 
You  are  about  as  stupid  a  man  this  morning  as  I  know.  I 
guess  that  lecture  was  too  much  for  you  last  night."  As 
the  cross-examination  was  closed  the  prisoner  exclaimed : 
"  Thank,  you,  Doctor,  you  can  go  now." 

Mrs.  Scoville — No,  he  cannot. 
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The  Prisoner  (to  his  sister) — You  are  altogether  too  offi- 
cious. Just  keep  quiet.  Attend  to  your  own  affairs,  and 
let  me  alone. 

Mr.  Scoville  (to  the  witness) — That  is  all,  Doctor.  (Ex- 
pression of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Scoville.) 

The  next  witness  was  Joseph  A.  Reynolds,  a  lawyer,  of 
Chicago.  He  detailed  his  acquaintance  with  the  prisoner 
when  he  first  came  in  May,  1868,  as  a  law  student  in  his 
office,  and  afterward,  in  May,  1875,  when  he  occupied  a 
desk  there.  He  visited  the  prisoner  in  jail  on  the  14th 
of  July,  and  made  a  memorandum  of  his  conversation, 
which  (after  objection  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Scoville)  he  pro 
oeeded  to  read,  as  follows :  "  I  watched  with  considerable 
interest  how  he  would  introduce  the  subject.  He  alluded 
to  it  first  by  asking  where  I  was  on  the  day  of  the  assas- 
sination. He  said  :  "  Where  was  you  on  the  day  of  the 
assassination?  Have  you  seen  General  Logan  since  then? 
I  expected  he  would  come  to  Washington.  He  will  come 
rirhen  the  President  is  dead."  Then  he  referred  to  other 
individuals.  He  said:  "I  knew  Byron  Andrews  in  Chi- 
cago several  years  ago  ;  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Doily  Xcws ; 
I  met  him  here;  he  is  correspondent  for  the  Inter-Ocean; 
that  is  the  only  stalwart  paper  in  Chicago  ;  I  went  to  New 
York  a  week  after  the  Chicago  Convention  ;  I  was  actually 
engaged  in  the  campaign  making  speeches,  etc.,  till  the  day 
r  election  ;  I  first  saw  Arthur,  Conkling,  and  General 
Grant  at  headquarters,  and  became  well  acquainted  with 
them."  The  witness  here  corrected  his  reading,  and  said 
that  the  word  "Conkling"  should  be  kk  I  ornell." 

"  You  are  mistaken  there,"  -aid  the  prisoner.  u  It  should 
be  Conkling,  because  I  did  not  know  Cornell,  but  Conkling 
and  those  other  men  1  did  know." 
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The  Witness  (continuing  to  read) — I  used  to  see  Conk- 
ling  and  Logan  and  Storrs  there  sometimes.  General 
Grant's  work  did  not  amount  to  much  ;  but  it  was  Conkling 
that  elected  Garfield.  He  did  ul  i  care  that  (a  snap  of  his 
finger)  for  Garfield.  He  made  his  ftgln  for  Arthur,  as  we 
all  did. 

The  Prisoner — That  part  is  erroneous. 

The  Witness  (continuing  to  read) — -The  New  York  Herald 
is  publishing  my  life,  my  address,  etc.  I  have  been  dictat- 
ing it  to  a  Herald  reporter,  who  takes  it  in  shorthand. 
The  Herald  is  publishing  several  columns  of  it  every  day. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  what  I  understood;  but  it  was 
false.     That  was  one  of  Corkhill's  lies. 

The  Witness  (reading) — I  am  going  to  have  the  Harpers 
publish  my  life,  my  address,  and  my  work,  all  in  one  book. 
It  will  make  about  six  or  eight  hundred  pages.  When  all 
this  matter  gets  before  the  people,  and  they  know  just  why 
I  assassinated  the  President 

The  District  Attorney  (interrupting) — Did  he  use  the 
word  "  assassinated  ?  " 

The  Witness— He  did. 

The  Prisoner  (in  a  light,  laughing  tone) — I  never  said  so. 
I  always  spoke  of  it  as  a  removal. 

The  Witness — After  that  time  he  changed  the  expression 
and  used  the  word  "removal;"  I  recollect  distinctly  that 
he  used  here  the  word  "assassination."  (Resuming  the 
reading.)  When  all  this  matter  gets  before  the  people,  and 
they  know  just  why  I  assassinated  the  President,  there  will 
be  a  big  reaction  in  my  favor.  Such  papers  as  the  New  York 
Herald,  the  Inter-Ocean,  and  the  National  Republican,  and 
such  men  as  Mr.  Conkling,  General  Grant,  General  Arthur, 
and  General  Logan,  will,  at  the  proper  time,  make  them- 
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solves  known  as  my  friends.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I 
will  have  to  remain  here.  It  depends  upon  how  soon 
the  President  dies.  Then  I  will  go  abroad  for  a  year  or 
two. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  erroneous. 

The  Witness  (continuing  to  read) — I  have  an  under- 
standing with  Colonel  Corkhill  ;  he  is  not  going  to  push 
this  thing  till  the  people  are  on  my  side. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  what  Corkhill  said,  but  he  lied 
about  it.  That  is  the  way  he  played  double  with  me  all 
last  summer.  I  have  found  him  out  now  as  a  first-class 
fraud. 

The  Witness  (continuing  to  read) — And  I  will  then  be 
discharged  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  That  was  what 
took  place  at  the  first  interview. 

In  reply  to  questions  witness  then  said  that  he  made  this 
memorandum  about  fifteen  minutes  after  the  conversation 
ended  ;  that  the  prisoner  made  no  reference  to  inspiration 
in  this  interview,  nor  to  any  divine  command.  The  witness 
stated  that  the  second  interview  took  place  on  the  loth  of 
July. 

The  Prisoner  (excitedly) — I  want  to  ask  the  General  if 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  Corkhill  at  that  time.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  my  friend.  If  he  came  in  disguise  as  a  detec- 
tive I  want  the  fact  shown  to  the  American  people.  That 
only  shows  the  trickery  of  this  prosecution  from  the  start. 
Corkhill  i>  the  man  that  did  it  and  tli<-  Lord  Almighty  will 
Clirse  him  for  it.      Mark  my  words  for  that,  man  ! 

The  witness  then  proceeded  to  read  from  memoranda  the 
conversation   at   the  second    interview.      lb?    said  :    I    first 
thought  of  removing  the  President  about  six  weeks  a^o. 
It  was  the  situation  at  Albany  that  suggested  it  to  me. 
3^ 
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The  Prisoner — That  is  true.  The  political  situation^— 
that  is  what  I  have  been  thundering  from  the  start. 

The  Witness  (reading) — As  the  faction  fight  became  more 
bitter  I  (Guiteau)  became  more  decided  to  remove  the 
President;  I  knew  that  Arthur  would  become  President 
and  that  it  would  help  Conkling,  for  the  Legislature  would 
elect  Conkling  on  the  first  ballot  after  Arthur  is  President; 
the  Blaine  element  will  disappear.  He  will  surround  him- 
self with  such  men  as  Conkling,  Grant,  Logan,  Morton  and 
Storrs.  If  I  had  not  seen  that  the  President  was  doing  a 
wrong  to  the  Republican  party  I  would  not  have  assassi- 
nated him ;  I  wrote  to  General  Sherman  about  two  weeks 
before  the  shooting  and  the  letter  to  the  White  House  the 
day  before ;  that  is,  the  day  that  the  National  Republican 
said  that  the  President  was  wrecking  the  Republican  party. 

The  Prisoner — And  that  is  just  what  Gorham  said.  The 
little  whelp  is  going  right  back  on  his  own  words  to-day. 
He  is  hanging  around  Arthur  to  get  an  important  office. 
If  Gorham  has  no  more  brain  than  to  eat  his  own  words 
Arthur  had  better  kick  him  out. 

The  Witness— "  They  well  know/'  he  said,  "  that  I 
placed  them  in  power  and  for  that  they  will  not  see  me 
punished.  They  will  have  the  best  reason  for  not  punish- 
ing me,  because  there  was  no  malice  in  my  act  of  shooting' 
the  President.  It  was  a  patriotic  act.  I  thought  my 
friends  would  come  to  see  me  by  the  hundreds.  I  expect 
them  when  President  Garfield  is  dead.  It  is  proper  they 
should  not  come  now." 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  second  interview. 

In  the  third  interview — 18th  of  July — I  told  him  the 
chances  were  the  President  would  recover,  and  that  the 
New  York  Legislature  had  elected  Mr.  Miller ;  I  read  him 
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newspaper  interviews  with  Grant,  Colliding  and   Logan, 

condemnatory  of  his  act ;  when  I  told  him  about  the  Pres- 
ident he  seemed  very  much  disappointed,  and  when  I  read 
what  the  papers  said  he  was  very  much  stupefied,  and  ap- 
parently did  not  know  what  it  meant ;  he  appeared  in  great 
agony  and  paced  the  room  for  ten  minutes,  and  used  the 
words,  "  Most  astounding"  repeatedly;  he  then  passed  his 
hand  over  his  forehead,  as  if  he  were  befogged  in  his  mind, 
and  expressed  his  ideas  about  those  men.  The  first  words 
he  said  were  :  u  Those  men  and  the  press  for  two  months 
were  denouncing  President  Garfield  in  the  bitterest  terms. 
They  were  bitter,  bitter,  bitter  against  him.  What  does  it 
mean?  I  would  have  staked  my  life  they  would  defend 
me.  They  pretend  only  to  see  the  bloody  work  of  an  as- 
sassin. They  did  want  Garfield  removed.  They  raise  this 
cry  against  me  for  fear  that  blame  may  attach  to  them." 
After  a  pause  he  said  :  "  I  am  glad  he  lives. "  After  an- 
other pause  he  said,  eagerly  :  u  Is  thei^  no  mistake  about 
that?  These  stalwarts  are  horrified  out  of  their  senses  for 
fear  they  will  be  suspected.  Do  they  know  that  I  have 
stated  that  I  had  no  accomplices?"  I  said,  "  They  do;" 
then  he  repeated  the  words,  "  Most  astounding!"  he  said, 
"  The  idea  of  General  Logan  saying  I  was  insane;  I  am 
not  any  more  insane  than  he  is  ;"  lie  then  asked  for  pen  and 
paper  and  wrote  an  address  to  the  American  people. 

The  Prisoner  (contemptuously) — You  were  a  pretty  sharp 
detective,  weren't  you.  General  ?  You'll  probably  get  some 
more  business  in  that  Hue.  You  came  there  as  a  personal 
friend  and  got  that  information.  I  don't  care  a  -nap  about 
it,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  I  am  glad  he  got  it.  It  only 
Bnows  the  deceptive  character  of  the'  prosecution.  If  you 
expect  to  succeed,  Mr.  Corkhill  (he  snarled  at   the  District 
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Attorney),  you  will  find  you  can't  do  it.  The  Lord  Al- 
mighty will  strike  you  dead,  like  he  did  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.     I  am  going  straight  on  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Porter  read  the  address  to  the  American  people,  the 
substance  of  which  has  already  been  published  and  the  ex- 
pressions in  which  were  endorsed  by  the  prisoner. 

The  Court  then,  at  half-past  twelve,  took  a  recess  for 
half  an  hour. 

After  the  recess  and  during  a  pause  before  the  resumption 
of  proceedings  the  prisoner  delivered  a  long  harangue  with 
regard  to  the  need  of  money  to  carry  on  his  defence.  He 
wanted,  he  said,  to  notify  those  officers  who  had  benefited 
by  his  inspiration — who  would  not  be  in  their  present  fat 
places  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  act — that  he  needed  money 
and  that  they  should  respond  and  send  in  money  for  his 
defence.  Mrs.  Garfield,  he  said,  had  received  §200,000  or 
$300,000  and  it  was  a  noble  thing.  Now  he  (Guiteau) 
wanted  them  to  semi  him  some.  In  conclusion  he  said,  if 
these  fellows  who  have  benefited  by  my  inspiration  are 
ashamed  to  send  their  names  they  may  send  the  money  on 
the  sly,  and  we  shall  say  nothing  about  their  name.  But 
we  want  the  money — we  want  the  money.  Mr.  Reynolds 
again  came  to  the  stand  and  identified  as  being  in  the  pris- 
oner's handwriting,  an  application  for  $2,500  insurance  in 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Charles  J.  Guiteau 
containing  the  usual  question  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
insanity  in  the  family,  to  which  there  was  a  negative  reply. 

The  District  Attorney  (to  the  witness) — Go  on  with  your 
narrative  of  the  third  interview.  You  have  heard  the 
address  that  has  been  read.  Did  he  write  it  in  your  pres- 
ence? 

The  Witness— He  did. 
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Q.  Did  he  write  any  other  document?  A.  Not  at  that 
interview. 

The  Prisoner — What  did  you  promise  to  do  with  it? 

The  District  Attorney — It  will  be  time  enough  to  ask 
that  question  when  you  cross-examine  him. 

The  Prisoner — I  want  to  catch  him  twice. 

The  Witness — When  he  gave  me  the  paper  lie  requested 
me  to  take  it  to  Mr.  Gorham,  of  the  National  Republican, 
and  have  it  published,  and  also  to  inform  Mr.  Gorham  of 
the  facts  alleged,  and  that  he  (the  prisoner)  had  been  out- 
rageously deceived  and  should  have  some  recognition  ;  he 
said  that  I  should  be  very  imperative  in  my  request  to  have 
it  published  ;  I  told  him  that  if  I  made  known  to  the 
public  anything  that  occurred  there  I  should  be  violating 
the  confidence  of  the  officers  who  permitted  me  to  visit 
him. 

The  Prisoner — You  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 
You  came  as  a  personal  friend,  as  I  supposed. 

The  Witness — But  that  I  would  keep  the  paper  and  see 
what  could  be  made  of  it. 

The  Prisoner — lie  told  me  that  he  had  a  case  in  the 
Treasury,  and  thought  he  would  be  successful,  but  it  seems 
that  he  was  a  government  detective. 

The  Witness — He  requested  that  I  should  come  to  see 
him  again  the  next  morning,  as  he  might  have  something 
further  to  say  or  to  communicate  in  writing,  and  I  prom- 
I  that  I  would  do  so;  I  also  informed  him  that  the  in- 
dications at  that  time  were  that  the  attempted  assassination 
had  made  Garfield  the  idol  of  the  whole  people,  and  that 
opposition  to  him  in  the  Republican  party  was  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  the  fourth  visit  was  on  the  morning  of  July  19th, 
about  nine  o'clock  ;   he  repeated  to  me  what  he  proposed  to 
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issue  as  an  address  to  the  public,  and  then  I  requested  that 
he  should  write  it  down,  and  he  did  write  it  down  and 
handed  it  to  me ;  the  address  had  been  composed  before  I  got 
there ;  but  he  copied  it  and  gave  me  the  copy  (handing  it 
to  the  District  Attorney);  he  was  very  much  more  calm 
than  the  night  before,  but  he  seemed  dispirited  and  con- 
siderably dejected ;  he  said  that  he  thought  that  when  the 
President  hac^  entirely  recovered  (if  he  did  recover)  there 
would  be  a  great  change  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to 
his  act ;  he  said  that  the  people  would  not  be  so  violent 
against  him,  and  that  his  friends  could  and  would  come 
cautiously  to  his  assistance  and  make  the  people  see  the  act 
in  the  right  light;  that  it  arose  from  patriotic  motives,  and 
not  from  malice  or  anything  else.  ("  Correct,"  said  the 
prisoner.)  In  reply  to  a  question  from  me  he  said  that 
whenever  his  mind  turned  to  the  subject  of  the  removal 
of  the  President  he  thought  of  the  articles  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  and  in  the  National  Republican  and 
Critic,  of  Washington,  and  that  the  treatment  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  those  papers  encouraged  him  to  the  act.  ("  That 
is  correct,"  said  the  prisoner.) 

The  District  Attorney  then  proceeded  to  read  the  ad- 
dress of  the  19th  of  July,  as  follows: 

"  To  the  Public  : — If  this  dispensation  of  the  Presi- 
dent unites  the  Conkling  and  Blaine  elements  of  the  Re- 
publican party  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  of  President 
Garfield's  speedy  recovery.  But  if  the  Blaine  and  Conk- 
ling elements  are  to  continue  at  swords'  points,  as  they  were 
prior  to  the  attempted  removal  of  the  President,  I  say  that 
the  President  had  better  go  rather  than  have  the  govern- 
ment go  into  the  hands  of  the  ex-rebels  and  their  Northern 
allies.     My  sole  object  in  removing  General  Garfield  was 
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to  unite  the  contending  factions  of  the  Republican  party 
and  keep  the  government  in  their  control.  If  General 
Arthur  should  become  President  I  wish  him  to  treat  the 
Blaine  element  with  the  utmost  consideration  and  tender- 
ness, so  as  to  unite  the  two  factions  of  the  Republican 
party,  to  the  end  that  they  keep  control  of  the  national 
government.  This  is  the  sole  object  that  I  had  in  attempt- 
ing to  remove  President  Garfield.  I  want  the  American 
people  to  see  it  in  that  way,  and  then  they  will  understand 
me.  In  my  book,  which  I  expect  to  have  printed  shortly, 
I  have  set  forth  this  idea  in  detail,  and  have  given  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  this  matter,  together  with  a 
short,  pointed  and  graphic  account  of  my  life,  and  I  refer 
the  public  to  that  book.  The  idea  that  I  am  a  disappointed 
office-seeker  and  that  I  shot  the  President  from  malice  is 
preposterous.  My  motive  was  purely  patriotic.  Not  a 
soul  in  the  universe  knew  of  my  purpose  to  remove  the 
President.  It  was  my  own  conception  and  execution,  and, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  I  take  the  entire  responsibility  of 
it.  A  month  ago  certain  newspapers  were  denouncing 
President  Garfield  in  the  bitterest  terms  for  wrecking  the 
Republican  party.  To-day  these  very  newspapers  are  dei- 
fying him  and  denouncing  me  for  attempting  to  save  the 
Republican  party.  This  shows  what  turncoats  some  edi- 
tors are.  Such  editors  need  to  go  slow.  They  have  lost 
sight  of  the  political  situation  and  are  horrified  out  of  their 

ses  by  President  Garfield's  condition.  Whether  he  live 
or  die  I  have  got  the  inspiration  worked  out  of  me." 

Here  Mr.  Porter  rose,  and,  addressing  the  jury  slowly 
and  in  solemn  tones,  -aid  :  "  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
[ao!  that  this  '  inspiration '  originated  on  the  19th  day  of 
July." 
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The  Prisoner — It  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  It 
originated  on  the  16th  of  May  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Scoville  protested  indignantly  against  this  appeal  to 
the  jury,  and  insisted  that  it  should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Porter — I  withdraw  no  utterance  that  I  have  made 
in  this  case. 

The  Prisoner  (insolently) — It  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  you  do  or  not,  Mr.  Big  Mouth  Porter. 

Mr.  Porter — I  say  that  the  time  when  the  "inspiration" 
first  appeared  was  the  day  after  this  prisoner  found  that 
Conkling  and  Grant  and  all  of  these  men  loathed  and  ab- 
horred his  act. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  absolutely  false. 

The  Court  (to  Mr.  Porter) — The  remark  was  a  little 
premature. 

Mr.  Scoville — Decidedly  "previous." 

The  Prisoner — It  only  shows  the  man's  stupidity;  the 
first  utterance  about  inspiration  was  on  the  18th  of 
June. 

The  District  Attorney  (again  reading  the  address) — 
"Whether  he  lives  or  dies  I  have  got  the  inspiration 
worked  out  of  me." 

The  Prisoner — Do  you  not  know  what  that  means,  Cork- 
hill?  It  means  that  I  did  my  duty  and  that  the  Lord  had 
discharged  me  from  all  further  responsibility  in  the 
matter. 

The  District  Attorney  (continuing  to  read) — "And  should 
he  recover  and  I  meet  him  on  the  street  I  never  should  at- 
tempt to  remove  him  again." 

The  Prisoner — No ;  nor  should  I.  If  he  were  alive  to- 
day— why?  Because  I  have  got  the  inspiration  worked 
out  of  me.     He  might  have  recovered ;  but  the  Lord  did 
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not  want  him  to  recover.  The  American  people  wanted 
him  to  recover:  but  the  Lord  did  not.  ITie  Lord  is  om- 
nipotent.    (Then   turning  toward  the  I  y  he 

said):  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slow,  but  they  grind 
sure,  and  they  will  grind  you  to  atoms  yet.  I  would  not 
give  much  for  you. 

The  District  Attorney  (concluding  the  reading) — "My 
motives  were  purely  patriotic  and  I  leave  the  results  with 
the  Lord." 

To  the  Witness — Did  you  ever  see  in  the  prisoner  any- 
thing to  indicate  that  he  was  a  man  of  unsound  mind  ?  A. 
I  never  did. 

The  District  Attorney  then  read  several  letters  of  the 
prisoner  which  were  identified  by  the  witness,  and  among 
which  were  one  to  the  New  York  Herald  with  regard  to 
publishing  the  story  of  his  life,  one  to  Harper  Brothers 
relative  to  the  publication  of  his  book,  and  one  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  about  a  copyright. 

Mr.  Scoville  excepted  to  the  reception  of  these  letters. 

The  cross-examination  was  then  proceeded  with.  Mr, 
Scoville  questioned  the  witness  closely  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  coming  to  Washington,  and  he  finally  stated  that  he 
came  here  on  indefinite  information  that  the  Attorney 
(         ral  and  Secretary  Kirk  wood  desired  to  see  him. 

The  Prisoner — You  told  me  you  came  to  settle  up  an 
old  Treasury  claim.  Thar  is  the  kind  of  man  you  are. 
•  didn't  you  tell  me  that?  What  did  you  want  to 
..y  cell  for?  You're  a  nice  specimen  of  human- 
ity. You  have  proved  yourself  a  low,  dirty  scoundrel, 
aou  are  trying  to  hang  me  if  you  can.  You  must  have  a 
high  opinion  of  yourself.  A  nice  record  you  will  have  in 
Chicago,   Reynolds,   when  you   get   back.     Not   one   word 
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Reynolds  has  said  I  wish  to  withdraw,  but  I  do  not  like 
the  mean,  dirty  way  in  which  they  got  the  information.  It 
is  a  mean,  contemptible  way. 

In  reply  to  further  questions  by  Mr.  Scoville,  witness 
said  he  made  no  misrepresentations  to  the  prisoner ;  he  was 
asked  to  go  to  the  jail  to  see  him  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  Secretary  Kirkwood ;  he  went  as  a  matter  of  curiosity 
to  some  extent — that  is,  to  see  whether  the  prisoner  had 
changed  any  since  he  saw  him  last;  he  received  no  pay  ex- 
cept $83  for  his  expenses;  he  shook  hands  with  the  pris- 
oner ;  said  he  was  glad  to  see  him  and  expressed  solicitude 
as  to  his  condition. 

Q.  You  were  admitted  as  a  gentleman  who  would  not 
betray  confidence?     A.  I  suppose  so. 

The  Prisoner — He  gave  me  his  personal  honor  that  these 
conversations  should  never  be  mentioned  again,  and  he  has 
come  and  blown  the  whole  thing  out. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  act  as  a  spy  before?  A.  I  never  did, 
nor  since;  nor  at  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  not  told  persons  in  Chicago  that  you  con- 
sidered Guiteau  insane?  A.  No,  sir;  when  I  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  a  person  I  may  have  answered  lightly  by  saying 
that  he  was  a  queer  person ;  I  have  expressed  a  positive 
opinion  to  no  one. 

At  this  point  the  prisoner  got  very  indignant  with  Mr. 
Scoville  for  his  slowness  in  examining  the  witness,  and 
broke  in  with  :  Ask  him  if  my  aunt's  my  uncle.  You 
talk  and  talk  here  and  you  don't  amount  to  a  snap.  You 
ought  to  take  some  lessons  from  me  and  make  your  ques- 
tions sharp  and  pointed.  You're  worse  than  Corkhill,  and 
he's  bad  enough.  It's  about  three  o'clock,  Your  Honor — 
about  time  to  go  home.     (To  the  witness) — General,  you 
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can  go  home,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Scoville  will  fool 
away  two  hours  more  before  he  gets  through.  He  is  mak- 
ing an  ass  of  himself  and  won't  prove  anything  bv  this 
loose  zigzag  kind  of  talk.  He  has  no  brain  for  this  busi- 
ness. 

The  court  then,  at  three  o'clock,  adjourned. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Guiteau's  Head.— Testimony  of  Drs.  Loring  and  A.  M.  Lane, 
Harris,  etc.— Guiteau's  Wrath  upon  his  Counsel  and  the  Wit- 
nesses.— His  Former  Wife  Testifies,  "She  never  discovered 
that  he  was  Insane."— Mysterious  Missives  to  Guiteau.— A 
Statement  of  the  Prisoner.— A  visit  from  his  Divorced  Wife. 

The  court  opened  on  the  morning  of  December  16th  with 
a  crowded  room,  the  audience  being  such  as  one  would  see 
in  a  first  class  theatre.  The  bailiff,  before  formally  announc- 
ing the  court  in  session,  cried,  "  Hats  off,  gentlemen !  " 
It  was  evident  that  most  of  the  ladies  present  had  never 
seen  Guiteau,  for  when  he  came  in  there  was  a  general  com- 
motion among  the  spectators,  many  arising  to  their  feet. 
After  glancing  over  a  newspaper  Guiteau  examined  the 
printed  testimony  of  the  day  previous.  It  was  over  ten  min- 
utes before  the  attorneys  for  the  government  came  in,  and 
Guiteau  remarked  aloud,  "  I  understand  General  Reynolds  is 
sick.  I  wonder  if  Corkhill  is  sick.  It's  about  time  they  are 
getting  sick,  they  got  more  yesterday  than  they  wanted." 

When  it  was  announced  that  Mrs.  Dunmire,  Guiteau's 
divorced  wife  would  testify,  a  number  of  ladies  left  the 
room,  for  Guiteau  had  threatened  to  rip  up  Mrs.  Dunmire's 
record.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Dunmire  took  the  stand  Guiteau's 
excitability  became  all  the  more  apparent.  He  cried  out, 
"  I  don't  think  there'll  be  any  smut  in  the  examination  of 
(524) 
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this  witness  unless  that  man  Corkhill  digs  np  this  filth. 
The  people  need  not  leave."  He  continued  to  abuse  Mr. 
Corkhill,  whom  he  termed  a  hog,  and  charged  with  tra- 
ducing the  character  of  Mrs.  Dunmire.  In  the  course  of 
his  tirade  he  said,  "  I  made  General  Arthur  President,  and 
I  ask  him  to  kick  this  man  out  of  this  office."  This  caused 
general  laughter.  Mrs.  Dunmire's  direct  examination  was 
very  short,  and  when  Mr.  Corkhill  said,  "  You  can  take 
the  witness,"  Guiteau  snceringly  replied,  "  I  don't  want  the 
witness :  this  is  the  most  decent  thing  you  have  ever  done, 
Corkhill."  In  a  short  while  after  Mr.  Scoville  began  the 
cross-examination  Guiteau  again  flew  into  a  passion  and 
heaped  a  torrent  of  abuse  upon  his  faithful  attorney  ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  as  the  audience  roared  at  the  invectives 
which  he  launched  forth  Guiteau  was  seized  with  a  par- 
oxysm of  laughter.  lie  swayed  his  body  to  and  fro,  look- 
ing first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other.  He  continued 
to  laugh  for  a  minute  or  more  and  finally  rested  his  head 
on  the  table.  Guiteau  was  not  silent  lono;.  Looking  at 
Mr.  Scoville  he  said,  "  You  had  better  go  to  bed,  you  made 
yourself  a  perfect  fool  by  trying  to  lecture/'  and  with  this 
Guiteau  broke  out  into  laughter,  and  the  audience  joined  in 
the  merriment  which  he  had  caused. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  entered  the  court  room 
on  that  morning  ten  minutes  after  the  court  had  been 
opened. 

The  prisoner  was  not  able  to  control  himself  all  this  time, 
but  broke  (nit  with,  "  I  understand  that  General  Reynolds  is 
sick  this  morning.  I  wonder  if  Corkhill  is,  lie  got  more 
than  he  wanted  yesterday.  It  is  about  time  for  Corkhill  to 
get  sick  and  stay  sick." 

The  District  Attorney  stated  that  he  desired  to  interrupt 
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the  cross-examination  of  General  Reynolds  for  the  present, 
and  called  to  the  stand  George  D.  Barnard,  Deputy  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kings  county,  New  York.  He 
produced  the  original  record  in  the  case  of  Anna  Guiteau 
against  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  application  for  divorce. 

Mr.  Scoville  objected,  but  the  objection  was  overruled 
and  the  decree  admitted  in  evidence.  The  District  Attorney 
then  proceeded  to  read  the  record,  which  shows  that  in  1874 
a  decree  of  divorce  was  granted  to  Anna  Guiteau  on  the 
ground  of  her  husband's  adultery. 

When  the  reading  was  concluded  the  prisoner  cried 
out: — This  woman  Jennings  was  a  high-toned  first-class 
woman  of  New  York.  It  was  a  matter  of  money  between 
us.  I  committed  the  act  of  adultery  to  get  rid  of  a  woman 
I  did  not  love  and  ought  not  to  have  married.  That's  all 
there  is  to  this  case.  I  thought  it  better,  more  moral,  more 
Christian  every  way  to  have  a  divorce  obtained  than  to 
live  along  year  after  year  and  have  children  by  her.  As  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  principle  I  committed  adultery. 
I  have  been  strictly  virtuous  for  six  or  seven  years.  I  can 
go  to  New  York  and  get  married  to-morrow  if  I  want  to. 

J.  S.  Reynolds  was  then  recalled  to  the  stand  and  cross- 
examined  by  Scoville. 

Q.  You  received  from  the  prisoner  the  address  to  the 
American  people.  What  did  you  promise  to  do  with  it? 
A.  I  said  I  would  keep  it. 

The  Prisoner — You  told  me  you  would  go  to  the  New 
York  Associated  Press  and  furnish  it  with  a  copy,  that  you 
would  give  it  to  the  Commercial  Advertiser  and  also  to 
Gorham's  little  Republican,  and  you  lied  every  time. 

The  Witness — I  also  told  him  that  I  could  not  make 
public  anything  he  gave  me  at  that  time  without  a  breach 
of  confidence  to  a  government  officer. 
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The  Prisoner — All  this  disability  is  occasioned  by  my 

papers  being  suppressed  by  Corkhill,  but  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty will  get  even  with  him  some  time  for  persecuting  a 
righteous  man. 

Mr.  Scoville  read  a  letter  written  by  the  witness  to  the 
prisoner  on  the  25th  of  July,  1881,  stating  that  no  paper 
in  the  country  had  mentioned  his  (the  witness')  visits  to  the 
prisoner  in  jail,  and  adding,  "Anything  you  write  me  will 
be  sacred  from  the  public,  unless  it  be  some  communication 
which  you  desire  to  reach  the  public."  He  asked  the  wit- 
ness whether  the  disclosures  made  by  him  yesterday  couid 
be  called  as  "  kept  sacred  from  the  public." 

The  witness  replied  that  he  had  not  testified  to  anything 
occurring  since  the  date  of  that  letter. 

The  prisoner  broke  in  with  frequent  interruptions,  both 
of  the  witness  and  of  Mr.  Scoville,  telling  the  witness  that 
he  was  lying,  and  that  he  had  played  the  part  of  a  miserable 
spy,  and  telling  bis  counsel  that  he  was  not  "  pert "  this 
morning  in  his  cross-examination,  and  that  he  had  better 
"  let  out  the  job,"  as  he  had  not  sense  enough  to  look  ahead 
and  see  what  he  was  striking  at. 

The  witness  stated  in  response  to  a  question  by  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  that  besides  the  personal  motive  of  curiosity, 
his  reason  for  visiting  the  jail  was  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  socialistic  plot  in  the  assassination,  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  there  was  not,  and  that  the  prisoner  had 
no  associate. 

"Thai  is  entirely  too  thin,"  said  the  prisoner.  "You 
went  there  as  the  special  agent  of  the  government.  What 
is  the  use  of  lying  about  it  ?  M 

Mr.  Scoville  having  looked  over  the  memorandum  from 
which  the  witness  had  read  yesterday  discovered  parts  that 
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had  not  been  read — as,  for  instance,  an  expression  by  the 
prisoner  that  the  socialists  were  a  bad  lot  and  were  cranked, 
and  a  declaration  from  him  that  he  could  rank  with  Conk- 
ling,  Logan  and  other  Republican  leaders. 

"  I  never  said  (exclaimed  the  prisoner)  that  I  could  rank 
with  them,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  I  could." 

The  witness  on  being  pressed  by  Mr.  Scoville  to  state 
why  he  had  made  memoranda  of  his  visits  to  the  jail,  if  he 
had  not  expected  to  make  use  of  them,  replied  that  it  was 
to  give  correct  information  to  the  Attorney-General,  and 
that  after  each  interview  he  recited  to  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  District  Attorney  what  had  occurred,  using  his 
memoranda  for  the  purpose. 

The  District  Attorney  proceeded  to  read  newspaper  ex- 
tracts which  the  last  witness  had  brought  to  the  jail  and 
read  to  the  prisoner.  They  comprised  telegraphic  de- 
spatches from  Senator  Conkling,  expressing  abhorrence  of 
the  prisoner's  act;  also  reports  of  interviews  with  Fred 
Grant,  Senator  Logan  and  others;  also  editorials  on  the  as- 
sassination. The  reading  of  them  by  the  District  Attorney 
was  interrupted  by  exclamations  from  the  prisoner,  of 
which  the  following  are  types:  "That  is  false;  General 
Grant  was  always  very  kind  and  polite  to  me.  He  liked 
the  ring  of  my  speech."  "  That  is  what  Fred  Grant  says. 
He  is  a  nice  youth,  is  he  not?  He  is  too  lazy  to  get  a  de- 
cent living.  He  is  a  dead  beat,  not  I."  "I  used  to  be  a 
member  of  Beecher's  church.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a 
virtuous  man  then,  and  perhaps  he  is  now."  "  I  used  to 
go  up  to  Logan,  pat  him  on  the  back,  and  say,  i  How  are 
you,  General  ? ?  and  he  would  say, c  How  are  you,  Guiteau? | 
He  thought  I  was  a  good  fellow.  Then  they  all  turned 
against  me,  just  as  Peter  did  when  he  denied  the  Saviour 
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when  he  was  on  the  cross  and  in  trouble.  But  they  have 
got  over  it  now,  and  are  coming  up  like  proper  men." 
"Mylife  would  have  been  snuffed  out  at  the  depot  that 
morning  if  God  Almighty  had  not  protected  me.  I  was 
thinking:  about  it  this  morning  when  J  awoke,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  act  was  the  most  audacious  tiling  a 
man  could  do — to  shoot  down  the  President,  surrounded 
by  Cabinet  officers  and  the  police.  I  would  not  do  it  again 
for  §1,000,000.  But  I  was  in  such  a  desperate  state  of 
mind  under  the  pressure  upon  me  that  I  could  not  have 
resisted  it  if  I  were  to  be  shot  the  next  moment.  My  free 
agency  was  destroyed. "  In  reference  to  another  newspaper 
extract,  speaking  of  Guiteau's  boast  that  if  he  got  the  Aus- 
trian Mission  he  would  fill  the  position  with  proper  dig- 
nity, he  said,  "That  part  is  true."     [Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Grant,  of  Fourteenth  Street,  Washington, 
was  called  as  the  next  witness.  As  she  took  the  stand  the 
prisoner  gave  her  his  usual  introduction,  saying  that  she 
was  a  very  line  lady  and  kept  a  first-class  boarding-house, 
and  that  he  owed  her  §47.  Then  he  added:  "I  will  pay 
you  very  shortly,  Mrs.  Grant.  If  these  men  do  not  respond 
that  I  called  upon  yesterday,  I  will  call  their  names  right 
out  in  the  meeting."  The  witness  testified  that  the  pris- 
oner had  boarded  in  her  house  forty-one  days,  leaving  on 
the  last  day  of  June.  "That  was,"  said  the  District  At- 
torney, "  two  days  before  the  murder  of  the  President/1 

"  The  doctors  did  that,"  said  the  prisoner;  "I  simply 
shot  at  him." 

The  witness  stated  in  response  to  questions  by  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  that  she  never  noticed  in  the  prisoner  any- 
thing indicating  unsoundness  of  mind  ;  she  had  considered 
him  as  intelligent  as  any  one  in  her  house  ;  she  had  noticed 

nothing  peculiar  about  him. 
31 
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When  Mr.  Scoville  commenced  to  ask  the  witness  as  to 
her  competency  to  form  an  opinion  about  insanity  and 
whether  she  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  prisoner 
was  insane,  the  prisoner  broke  out,  "  Mrs.  Grant  is  close- 
mouthed  like  myself.  There  is  no  use  quizzing  her  on 
cross-examination,  Scoville.  You  are  as  stupid  as  a  jackass 
this  morning.  You  have  not  got  brains  enough  for  this 
business.  Your  place  is  in  examining  abstracts  of  title  in 
Chicago.     That  is  all  you  are  fit  for  as  a  lawyer/' 

The  District  Attorney  called  as  the  next  witness  Mrs. 
Anna  Dunmire,  the  prisoner's  divorced  wife.  As  some 
spectators  were  trying  to  leave  the  court  room  at  this  junc- 
ture, the  prisoner  encouraged  them  to  remain,  saying  that 
there  would  be  no  smut  in  the  examination  of  the  witness. 
Then  he  broke  out  in  denunciation  of  the  District  Attorney 
for  calling  her  as  a  witness,  and  said,  "  If  he  was  not  a  low, 
mean  whelp  he  would  not  do  it." 

Mr.  Scoville  objected  to  the  examination  of  the  witness 
on  the  ground  that  any  communications  between  her  and 
the  prisoner  while  living  together  as  man  and  wife  were 
privileged. 

The  Court  overruled  the  objection  until  the  point  of 
privileged  communication  should  be  raised. 

The  Prisoner — This  lady  is  married  and  has  children, 
and  it  is  an  outrage  for  Corkhill  to  be  permitted  to  call  her 
and  dig  up  her  reputation,  which  I  will  have  to  do  if  she 
attempts  to  do  me  any  harm.  I  ask  the  Court  to  stop  this 
man  Corkhill.  He  is  an  old  hog.  He  has  no  conscience 
or  character  or  sense,  and  he  is  using  his  official  position  to 
traduce  this  lady.  If  I  were  President  of  the  United 
States  I  would  kick  that  man  out  of  office  in  two  hours.  I 
want  to  make  a  speech  to  President  Arthur.     There  are 
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scores  of  first-class  lawyers  in  New  York  city  whom  he 
knows,  high-toned,  Christian,  conscientious  men,  any  one 
of  whom  would  be  a  hundred  thousand  times  better  than 
Corkhill.  I  ask  President  Arthur  as  a  personal  favor  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Republican  party  to  kick  this  man  out 
of  office  at  once.  I  made  General  Arthur  President  and  I 
have  a  right  to  make  this  personal  request  of  him.  If  he 
is  the  man  I  take  him  for  he  will  act  upon  it. 

The  District  Attorney  waited  quietly  until  the  prsoner 
had  finished  his  abusive  talk,  and  then  proceeded  to  interro- 
gate the  witness.  She  stated  she  was  married  to  the  prisoner 
on  the  3d  of  July,  18G9,  in  Chicago,  and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scoville  were  present  at  the  marriage;  they  lived  together 
in  Chicago  until  the  fall  of  1871,  her  husband  being  en- 
gaged in  the  law  business:  then  they  went  to  New  York; 
she  could  not  recollect  at  how  many  places  they  lived  in 
New  York,  but  probably  they  had  lived  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
places ;  "  probably  six  or  seven,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  and  I 
paid  my  board  bills,  too." 

In  New  York  her  husband  followed  law  and  politics; 
he  was  engaged  in  the  Greeley  campaign,  and  expected  as 
a  reward  for  his  services  to  be  appointed  as  Minister  to 
Chili. 

"I  thought  I  might  get  the  Swiss  mission,"  said  the 
prisoner  ;   "  I  never  thought  of  Chili." 

Mr.  Scoville  asked  the  witness  whether  she  knew  that 
from  what  the  prisoner  had  told  her,  and  when  she  replied 
in  the  affirmative  he  objected  to  the  admission  of  the  testi- 
mony. 

Then  the  prisoner  broke  out  in  a  protest  against  the 
vrhole  examination  and  said  : — "All  the  question  here  is 
whether  my  free  agency  was  or  was  not  destroyed  at  the 
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time  I  fired  the  shot.  All  this  collateral  evidence  about 
my  circumstances  and  about  what  I  did  or  said  or  did  not 
do  or  say  during  the  last  forty  years  has  no  bearing  what- 
ever on  the  point ;  and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Court  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Court  in  banc  would  admit  it." 

The  District  Attorney  asked  the  witness  whether,  in  her 
association  with  the  prisoner,  she  had  ever  noticed  any  in- 
sanity, and  her  reply  was,  "  I  never  did." 

The  District  Attorney  said  to  Mr.  Scoville,  "You  may 
take  the  witness." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Corkhill,"  said  the  prisoner  (ironically), 
"that  is  the  decentest  thing  you  have  done  on  this  trial.  I 
suppose  that  Porter  insisted  on  it,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be  a 
decent  man,  and  so  is  Mr.  Davidge."  Then  turning  to 
Mr.  Scoville,  he  said,  "  Cut  your  cross-examination  short, 
Scoville,  and  let  us  get  to  something  else." 

Mr.  Scoville  asked  the  witness  whether  she  had  stated 
since  the  2d  of  July  last  that  she  had  considered  the  pris- 
oner of  unsound  mind  when  she  lived  with  him.  Her 
reply  was,  "  No,  I  never  have  said  so." 

Then  the  prisoner  opened  his  floodgates  of  abuse  on  Mr. 
Scoville,  saying  to  him,  "  What  is  the  use  of  going  into 
that,  Scoville  ?  You  are  a  consummate  jackass.  I  would 
rather  have  a  ten-year-old  boy  to  try  this  case  than  you. 
You  have  got  no  brains,  no  conception.  You  cannot  see  a 
foot  ahead  of  you.  Get  off  the  case,  and  I  will  do  the 
business  myself.  I  could  have  got  three  or  four  first-class 
lawyers  to  defend  the  case  if  you  had  not  elbowed  them  out 
with  your  consummate  egotism  and  vanity.  You  are  tak- 
ing altogether  too  much  responsibility  on  yourself.  I  have 
got  the  heavy  work  myself  to  do  before  the  Court  and  th$ 
jury." 
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As  the  prisoner  finished  this  tirade,  lie  bent  his  head  on 
the  table  and  indulged  for  some  time  in  a  quiet  laugh. 

After  Mr.  Scoville  had  resumed  the  cross-examination  he 
made  some  mistake  in  putting  a  question  to  the  witness, 
and  said  promptly,  "  Excuse  me,  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else." 

u  I  should  suppose  you  were/'  said  the  prisoner,  with  a 
self-satisfied  laugh.  "  You  had  better  go  home  and  go  to 
bed.  You  have  never  got  straight  since  the  failure  of  your 
lecture  the  other  night." 

Mr.  Scoville  (to  the  witness) — Did  you  state  that  you  re- 
gretted having  procured  a  divorce,  as  you  should  have 
remained  with  your  husband  and  taken  care  of  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  his  mind  ? 

The  Witness — No,  sir;  I  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind. 

The  Prisoner  (with  an  expression  of  disgust) — You  had 
better  sit  down,  Scoville. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  to  interrogate  the  witness  in 
regard  to  her  statement  to  newspaper  reporters  and  others 
in  Colorado,  and  on  her  way  to  Washington. 

Again  the  prisoner  interrupted  and  said  :  "  What  is  the 
use  of  your  going  into  this  business  ?  You  are  the  biggest 
fool  I  ever  met."  (To  the  Court) — "  I  object  to  Scoville 
examining  this  witness  any  further;  I  object  to  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  and  as  a  matter  of  decency.  He  has  got  a  lot 
of  letters  and  other  rubbish  here,  and  expects  to  spread 
himself  in  the  cross-examination." 

Mr.  Scoville  (to  witness) — Did  you  say  to  a  reporter,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  what  you  thought  would  be  done  to 
the  prisoner  ;  that  he  ought  to  be  hanged  ? 

The  Witness — I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 
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The  prisoner  broke  in  again  with  abusive  remarks  directed 
to  Mr.  Scoville,  on  account  of  the  importance  which  he  at- 
tached to  letters  written  by  cranks  and  idiots  all  over  the 
country,  and  said  that  Mr.  Beatty,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  written  one  of  those  letters  as  a 
"  Garfield  avenger/'  had  denied  it  and  was  offering  a  reward 
of  $500  for  the  discovery  of  the  author. 

After  some  further  unimportant  testimony,  Mr.  Scoville 
said,  "  I  will  not  ask  this  witness  any  more  questions." 

The  prisoner  himself  expressed  approval  of  this  and 
said,  "  I  know  nothing  against  this  lady's  Christian  charac- 
ter, except  that  I  know  her  to  be  a  high-toned  Christian 
lady.     I  know  her  well,  and  have  much  respect  for  her." 

After  an  hour's  recess  the  Court  reassembled  and  the 
District  Attorney  called  as  an  expert  Dr.  Francis  D.  Lor- 
ing,  of  Washington,  physician.  He  stated  that  he  had 
made  a  specialty  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear ;  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  eyes  of  patients  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  appearance  of 
the  eye  gives  indication  of  disease  of  the  brain  ;  he  exam- 
ined the  prisoner's  eyes  at  the  jail  on  the  30th  of  November 
and  the  5th  of  December,  and  had  found  nothing  in  them 
indicating  an  affection  of  the  brain  ;  the  pupils  of  both  eyes 
contracted  and  expanded  naturally;  there  was  some  in- 
equality in  the  strength  of  the  muscles  moving  the  eyes, 
which,  after  constant  reading,  sometimes  produced  something 
like  a  squint,  but  that  had  no  connection  with  disease  of 
the  brain. 

The  next  witness  was  Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  of 
New  York,  physician.  He  stated  that  for  the  past  nine 
years  he  had  made  a  special  study  of  mental  and  nervous 
diseases,  and  had  written  extensively  on  the  subject.     He 
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had  made  three  personal  examinations  of  the  prisoner  and 
proceeded  to  state  the  points.  He  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  spare  build,  five  feet  five  and  three-quarter  inches  in 
height,  of  nervous  temperament,  with  mixed  gray  hair, 
with  no  apparent  physical  deformity,  of  135  pounds 
weight;  he  found  nothing  whatever  indicating  any  con- 
genital defect;  the  head  was  slightly  asymmetrical  or  irreg- 
ular, but  that  was  a  very  common  thing;  he  found  an  ap- 
pearance of  flatness  on  the  top  of  the  head,  but  it  was 
owing  to  the  way  the  hair  was  cut;  he  had  taken  measure- 
ments of  the  prisoner's  head  (which  he  exhibited  in  a  dia- 
gram) and  said  there  was  no  irregularity  of  contour ;  the 
face  was  thin  but  symmetrical;  the  lines  on  either  side  of 
the  nose  were  perfectly  regular ;  the  lips  were  regular,  so 
were  the  teeth  ;  in  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  it  often 
happens  that  the  teeth  are  irregular ;  that  there  are,  per- 
haps, two  rows  or  some  peculiar  development,  and  he  had 
examined  the  prisoner  with  that  view;  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  the  mouth  was  per- 
fectly symmetrical  and  round ;  the  hands  were  regular  in 
shape  ;  there  was  no  trouble  with  the  nails,  as  is  generally 
noticed  in  certain  kinds  of  congenital  trouble;  the  fingers 
were  symmetrical  and  the  hands  were  of  like  size;  the  skin 
was  well  nourished  and  moist,  and  had  none  of  the  appear- 
ance- which  characterize  the  skin  of  insane  persons;  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  any  trouble  with  the  circulation  ; 
he  had  examined  the  eyes  and  found  that  there  was  no 
trouble  with  them;  the  tongue  was  turned  slightly  to  the 
left  ;  but  he  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  that  because 
the  prisoner  had  apparently  perfect  control  of  his  tongue; 
there  was  no  atrophy  in  the  tongue,  as  is  often  found  in 
cases  of  congenital  disease  ;  there  was  no  paralysis,  no  loss 
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of  power  of  any  kind,  nothing  indicating  any  disease  of  the 
brain — either  that  originating  before  birth  or  afterward ; 
during  the  examination  the  prisoner's  manner  was  perfectly 
quiet,  and  he  answered  politely  and  rationally  the  questions 
asked  him;  the  whole  circumference  of  the  head  was  twenty- 
two  inches — the  measurement  being  taken  lower  than  it  is 
taken  by  hatters;  the  hatter  measurement  of  the  prisoner's 
head  was  seven  and  one-eighth  inches,  which  is  the  average 
sized  head;  the  head  was  perfectly  symmetrical  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  slight  bulging  on  one  side;  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  a  bony  growth  on  the  skull,  and  no  ridges  or  pro- 
tuberance in  the  occipital  process ;  it  was  a  very  fair  sized 
head. 

The  District  Attorney — State  whether  that  examination 
would  enable  you  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  men- 
tal disease,  if  it  existed  ? 

The  Witness — It  would,  so  far  as  external  appearances  go. 

The  District  Attorney — And  you  did  not  find  in  the 
prisoner  any  external  evidence  of  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ease? 

The  Witness— I  did  not. 

The  District  Attorney — If  a  hereditary  taint  existed  in  a 
man  would  any  attempt  by  him  on  the  life  of  another  be 
cool  and  temperate  or  would  it  be  the  result  of  a  violent  ex- 
plosion ? 

The  Witness — The  primary  insanity  (as  described  by  Dr. 
Kernan)  is  very  regularly  manifested,  when  any  deliberate 
crime  is  committed  by  the  patient,  by  some  violent  explo- 
sion of  temper  and  some  violent  form  of  deed. 

The  District  Attorney — Did  you  find  in  the  prisoner 
anything  indicative  of  any  peculiar  traits  of  character  ? 

The  Witness — I  found  that  he  was  eccentric  and  prob- 
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ably  ill-tempered  ;  I  judged  that  entirely  from  noticing  his 
behaviour  in  court;  I  think  he  is  an  eccentric  man. 

The  Prisoner — I  am  when  I  am  abused.  I  have  taken 
more  abuse  since  I  got  into  this  court  room  than  I  ever 
did  before  in  my  life. 

The  District  Attorney — Was  there  anything  peculiar 
about  the  prisoner's  facial  expression  that  would  strike  you 
as  significant  ? 

The  Witness — Nothing  at  all. 

The  Prisoner — I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  these  figur- 
ings  of  the  head.  It  is  the  spirit  (with  a  thump  on  the 
table  to  give  emphasis  to  the  word)  that  gets  into  a  man, 
and  that  drives  him  to  do  or  not  to  do.  Get  acquainted 
with  spiritology,  Doctor,  and  you  will  get  more  sense  than 
with  your  craniology. 

The  witness  went  on  to  state  there  was  great  difference 
between  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  in  jail  and  the  court 
room.  In  the  jail  he  was  remarkably  quiet  and  self-pos- 
sessed, offering  the  doctors  every  chance  to  examine  him. 
His  manner  and  behavior  in  court  made  witness  think  that 
he  was  "  playing  a  part." 

u  I  never  play  a  part,  Doctor/'  said  the  prisoner.  u  I 
go  on  the  square.  You  and  Spitzka  do  not  agree.  Spitzka 
is  a  much  bigger  man  than  you  in  the  business.  You  are 
nothing  but  a  '  sub.1  M     (Laughter.) 

The  District  Attorney — Is  the  hereditary  tendency  to  in- 
sanity much  more  prominent  on  the  mother's  side  than  the 
father's  ? 

The  Witness— It  is. 

The  District  Attorney — From  your  thorough  physical 
examination  of  the  prisoner,  and  your  observations  of  him 
in  the  court  room  and  in   the    jail,  have   eou  seen   anything 
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to  indicate  that  he  is  in  any  respect  the  victim  of  a  heredi- 
tary tendency  to  insanity  or  that  there  is  in  him  any  condi- 
tion of  mental  unsoundness  that  would  prevent  his  distin- 
guishing right  from  wrong  or  thoroughly  realizing  the  full 
consequence  of  an  act  personally  to  himself  and  before  the 
law  ? 

The  Witness — I  believe  the  man  to  be  sane,  although  ec- 
centric, and  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  know  the  consequences  of  any  act  he  may 
commit. 

After  the  cross-examination  had  gone  on  for  a  little  while 
the  prisoner  exclaimed  :  "  With  all  respect  to  the  Court  and 
jury,  and  to  the  witness,  I  do  not  think  that  this  kind  of 
testimony  amounts  to  a  snap."  (To  the  Witness) — "  How 
are  you  going  to  tell  whether  my  free  agency  was  or  was 
not  destroyed  ;  I  swear  that  my  free  agency  was  destroyed 
by  the  Deity,  and  how  is  the  prosecution  going  to  prove  that 
it  was  not?  That  is  all  the  point  that  the  Court  and  jury 
have  to  pass  upon." 

In  the  course  of  a  protracted  cross-examination  the  wit- 
ness was  asked  whether,  in  cases  of  congenital  insanity,  there 
were  always  external  indications  of  it.  His  reply  was 
"  Not  always,  but  usually.     It  is  not  a  uniform  rule." 

He  was  also  asked  whether  there  were  not  in  insane  asy- 
lums many  patients  having  the  same  symmetry  and  regu- 
larity of  outward  form  as  the  prisoner  had.  The  answer 
was  in  the  affirmative. 

In  the  course  of  an  inquiry  as  to  what  constituted  insanity, 
the  prisoner  interposed,  saying,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  in- 
sanity is.  It  is  an  irresistible  desire  to  do  something  that 
you  cannot  help  doing.  That  is  my  definition  of  insanity. 
I  do  not  care  a  snap  about  the  shape  of  the  head,  or  the 
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way  that  the  tongue  hangs.  When  a  spirit  comes  over  you 
and  overpowers  you  (pounding  on  the  table  by  way  of  em- 
phasis) that  is  insanity. " 

The  witness  was  asked  whether  the  prisoner's  scheme  in 
regard  to  the  Inter-Ocean  newspaper  did  not  prove  a  defect 
of  the  prisoner's  reasoning  power. 

The  reply  was  that  it  proved  bad  judgment  on  his  part, 
but  there  are  many  men  in  the  world  who  are  schemers  and 
visionaries  and  who  have,  nevertheless,  capacity  to  reason ; 
that  was  not  necessarily  an  evidence  of  insanity. 

Mr.  Scoville  represented  to  the  Court  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  finish  the  cross-examination  to-day,  having  re- 
lied upon  Mr.  Reed  to  conduct  the  cross-examination  of  the 
expert  witnesses  :  and,  therefore,  the  Court  at  twenty  min- 
utes to  three  P.  M.  adjourned  till  to-morrow,  the  Guiteau 
case,  however,  going  over  till  Monday. 

After  the  Court  adjourned  a  number  of  newspaper  re- 
porters repaired  to  Mr.  Seville's  room  to  inspect  the  mys- 
terious box  which  he  had  Received  by  express.  The  box 
was  sent  to  Charles  Jules  (xuiteau,  care  of  the  District  At- 
torney, by  whom  it  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Scoville.  There 
were  many  conjectures  as  to  the  contents  of  the  box,  some 
saying  that  it  was  an  infernal  machine,  and  others  that  it 
contained  poisoned  cigars.  A  daring  reporter  of  a  city 
paper  took  the  mysterious  box  to  the  park  and  there  man- 
<]  to  open  it.  It  was  a  half-sized  cigar  box  and  con- 
tained a  hangman's  rope,  to  which  was  attached  a  note 
reading: — "  From  the  Garfield  and  Arthur  Club,  Meyers- 
ville,  Pa." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  postal  card  received  by  Mr. 
Scoville: — 
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Mauch  Chunk,  Dec.  10th,  1881. 
Watch  the  van  on  21st  of  December.     Ah  attempt  will 
be  made  on  Guiteau's  life.     Men  of  Molly  MdOJuire  order 
are  detailed  to  work  on  his  life.  Dale,  ex-Molly. 

The  number  of  threatening  letters  received  and  the 
clamor  of  certain  papers  for  Guiteau's  execution  cause  Mrs. 
Scoville  no  little  anxiety.  Like  her  husband  she  is  appre- 
hensive that  some  one  will  take  Guiteau's  life  before  the 
trial  is  ended.  The  Superintendent  of  Police  to-day  re- 
ceived from  O'Neil  City,  Neb.,  a  letter  with  a  photograph 
of  an  alleged  "crank,"  named  Utley,  who  had  avowed  his 
intention  to  come  to  Washington  to  kill  Guiteau.  The 
picture  represents  a  handsome  man,  about  forty  years  of 
age,  and  the  writer  of  the  letter  states  that  he  sent  it  so  as 
to  warn  the  police  in  time  to  have  the  would-be  assassin 
arrested.  The  picture  was  given  to  an  officer,  and  the  po- 
lice have  instructions  to  arrest  the  man  should  they  find 
him.     Some  believe  the  story  a  hoax. 

Guiteau  remained  in  his  cell  on  the  17th  day  of  Decem- 
ber. There  was  no  session  of  the  court.  A  large  number 
of  the  curious  applied  for  admission  to  the  jail  and  some  of 
them  were  admitted.  An  agent  of  the  National  Associated 
Press  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  assassin 
and  was  given  a  statement  written  by  the  prisoner.  It  is 
an  interesting  document  and  written  in  Guiteau's  peculiar 
style.     The  statement  is  as  follows : 

I  am  requested  to  review  my  trial  and  give  my  opinion 
of  the  men  who  are  doing  it.  In  general  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Court  and  jury.  Judge  Cox  I  consider  just  the 
man  for  the  case.  He  is  able,  conscientious  and  careful, 
and  is  disposed  to  give  a  wide  latitude  to  all  parties.     I 
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think^he  believes  in  my  idea  of  inspiration  and  he  is  a 
high-toned  churchman,  and  therefore  is  disposed  to  do  ab- 
solute justice  to  Deity  and  myself.  Without  the  Deity's 
pressure  the  President  never  would  have  been  removed. 
This  pressure  destroyed  my  free  agency.  The  Deity  com- 
pelled me  to  do  this  act  just  as  a  highwayman  compels  a 
man  to  give  him  money  after  placing  a  pistol  to  his  vic- 
tim's head.  The  victim  may  know  it  is  absolutely  wrong 
for  him  to  give  money  that  his  wife  and  children  need,  but 
how  can  he  help  it  with  a  pistol  at  his  head? 

This  irresistible  pressure  to  remove  the  President  was 
upon  me  for  thirty  days  and  it  never  left  inc.  When 
awake  it  haunted  me  day  and  night.  At  hist  the  opportu- 
nity came  and  I  shot  him  in  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac 
depot.  I  would  not  do  it  again  for  a  million  dollars. 
Only  a  miracle  saved  me  from  being  shot  or  hung  then  and 
there.  It  was  the  most  insane,  foolhardy  act  possible,  and 
no  one  in  his  right  mind  could  have  done  it.  But  the 
pressure  on  me  was  so  enormous  I  would  have  done  it  if  I 
had  died  the  next  moment.  I  had  no  power  to  prevent  it. 
The  President  was  surrounded  by  his  Cabinet  and  personal 
friends  and  two  or  three  hundred  people  were  in  the  depot. 
No  one  but  a  madman  would  think  of  assaulting  him 
under  such  circumstances.  If  I  had  not  been  instantly 
hurried  away  by  police  I  would  have  been  shot  or  hung 
in  five  minutes.  The  Lord  protected  me  then  as  lie  has 
on  three  other  occasions  since  July  2d  when  I  have  been 
■ssaulted. 

The  gradual  way  the  Deity  removed  the  President  is  a 

confirmation  of  my  original  inspiration,  and  I  am  well  sat- 

d  with   the  Deity's  conduct  of  this  case  thus  far,  and   I 

have  no  doubt  but  He  will  continue  to  father  the  act  to  the 
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end,  and  so  that  the  public  will  sooner  or  later  see  JProvi-. 
dence  in  the  act.  I  have  an  unusually  bright  jury  and  I 
wish  them  to  pass  on  my  case.  I  judge  they  are  honest, 
conscientious  and  careful.  They  listen  with  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  testimony  and  addresses,  and  no  doubt  they 
will  give  this  case  their  most  solemn  attention  and  dispose 
of  it  according  to  the  facts  and  law,  and  I  presume  the 
high-toned,  conscientious  press  of  the  nation  will  acquiesce 
in  their  verdict.  Mr.  Corkhill  has  introduced  certain  wit- 
nesses who  are  guilty  of  rank  perjury.  Some  of  them  I 
have  known  nothing  of  for  years  and  care  nothing  about. 
Their  perjury  has  been  so  manifest  and  wicked  it  has  exci- 
ted my  wrath  and  I  have  denounced  them  in  plain  lan- 
guage. I  shall  also  show  their  iniquity  in  rebuttal  by  my 
testimony  and  that  of  others.  I  have  denounced  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  the  mean,  deceptive  way  he  has  conducted 
the  prosecution.  My  opinion  of  him  is  well  known  and  I 
decline  to  notice  him  here.  Mr.  Davidge  is  supposed  to  be 
a  high-toned  lawyer  and  fine  gentleman,  and  I  am  well 
pleased  with  his  connection  with  the  case.  Judge  Porter  I 
knew  years  ago,  when  I  practised  law  in  New  York.  I 
don't  admire  his  style.  He  is  too  venomous  in  examina- 
tion.    He  is  supposed  to  be  a  good  lawyer. 

The  defense  has  been  unfortunate  in  having  insufficient 
counsel.  Mr.  Scoville  has  done  well  considering  his  inex- 
perience in  criminal  matters.  He  and  I  differ  as  to  the 
conduct  of  this  case.  He  lays  too  much  stress  on  hereditary 
insanity.  It  is  not  the  shape  of  the  head  or  the  hang  of 
the  tongue,  but  the  spirit  that  takes  possession  of  one,  that 
makes  them  sane  or  insane.  The  science  of  spiritology  is 
more  important  in  this  case  than  craniology,  although 
craniology  may  have  an   important  bearing  on  it.     Mr. 
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Scoville  nurses  his  fool  theory  as  tenderly  as  a  mother 
would  her  infant.  I  expected  two  or  three  first-class  law- 
yers on  the  case;  but  we  have  been  forced  to  go  on  without 
them.  In  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice  1  have  had  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  talking  myself;  but  some  people  think 
my  points  well  made.  I  have  no  egotism  and  only  talk 
because  the  truth  requires  it.  I  am  on  trial  for  truth,  for 
justice,  for  vindication.  I  have  no  fears  for  this  world  or 
the  next,  the  Deity  has  always  taken  care  of  me  and  I  am 
well  satisfied  with  His  dealings  with  me  since  He  inspired 
me  to  attempt  the  President's  removal.  Had  I  been  a 
marksman  he  would  have  gone  at  once.  But  it  is  for  the 
better  in  every  way  that  the  Deity  let  him  go  as  He  did, 
because  it  gave  the  Deity  an  opportunity  to  confirm  the  act. 
It  also  prepared  the  public  for  the  change.  I  am  highly 
pleased  with  General  Arthur.  He  has  done  splendidly  in 
his  new  position.  He  is  high-toned,  conscientious  and  keeps 
his  secrets.  I  have  been  especially  pleased  with  his  con- 
ciliatory spirit  and  wisdom  towards  opposition.  It  is  ex- 
actly  what  I  wished  him  to  do,  viz.,  to  unite  the  factions 
of  the  Republican  party  to  the  end  that  the  nation  may  be 
happy  and  prosperous. 

Charles  Guiteau. 

U.  S.  Jail,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  17,  1881. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that?"  asked  Guiteau,  when  the 
document  had  been  read. 

"Characteristic  oi  the  writer,"  was  the  response.     wBilt 

you  don't  say  what  you  think  will  be  the  result  of  the 
trial." 

u  No,  I  thought  perhaps  I  better  not  express  my  opinion 
about  that,  at  least  not  over  my  uwn  signature." 
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"  Well,  now  for  a  plain  question/1  said  the  visitor.  u  Has 
your  confidence  in  acquittal  been  shaken  by  the  court  pro- 
ceedings of  the  past  week  or  two?" 

"Not  in  the  slightest,"  was  the  emphatic  response.  "I 
am  just  as  sure  now  that  the  Lord  will  take  care  of  me  as 
ever  I  was." 

"But  you  don't  want  to  write  it  over  your  signature?" 

"No,  I  guess  not.  But  you  can  use  it  in  an  interview 
with  me,  the  same  as  you  would  with  any  one  else." 

The  prisoner  was  in  very  good  humor  during  the  inter- 
view. As  his  visitor  rose  to  depart  he  inquired  of  the  pris- 
oner if  his  brother  had  called  to-day. 

"No,  not  to-day,"  said  Guiteau;  "  but  Annie  was  here 
this  morning." 

"Who  is  Annie?" 

"  My  divorced  wife.  She  was  here  with  her  husband. 
You  can  write  that  up  if  you  want  to.  They  were  out  for 
a  drive,  she  said.  She  did  not  expect  to  come  here,  but 
they  saw  the  jail  and  concluded  to  make  a  call.  They 
did  not  stay  very  long.  She  said  she  was  sorry  to  see 
me  here,  but  I  told  her  the  Lord  would  take  care  of 
me.  I  was  considerably  affected  myself,  but  kissed  her 
two  little  children,  shook  her  hand  warmly  and  shook 
hands  also  with  Mr.  Dunmire  when  he  came  and  went 
away." 

"  When  are  they  going  home?  " 

"  Right  away,  I  guess.  Annie  spoke  about  it  having 
been  quite  an  effort  for  them  to  travel  2,800  miles  to  attend 
the  trial.  I  told  her  I  did  all  I  could  to  save  her,  but 
Corkhill  would  have  her  come.  She  said  she  had  a  nice 
home  in  Dead  wood ;  that  it  was  a  place  of  about  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  so  on.     I  guess  she  is  all  right,  and  I  am 
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glad  of  it.     I  believe  her  to  be  an  honest  Christian  woman 
now," 

Subsequently  the  agent  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Scoville.  He  talked  very  freely  about  the  case,  and  said  he 
thought  Corkhill  did  wrong  to  prejudge  the  case.  Colonel 
Corkhill  had  said  the  country  demanded  the  speedy  execu- 
tion of  the  assassin.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
said  the  people  desired  to  see  the  man  have  a  fair  trial,  but 
wanted  no  time  lost. 

"How  much  sur-rebuttal  testimony  is  there  to  put  in  ?  " 
was  asked. 

"About  two  or  three  days,  I  guess.  I  shall  want  a 
whole  day  to  cross-examine  almost  any  one  expert.  I  shall 
devote  half  a  day  yet  to  the  one  on  the  stand." 

"Then  the  trial  will  continue  during  the  holidays?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Unless  the  jury  get  sick  I  shall  not  consent 
to  a  loss  of  a  day/' 

Mr.  Scoville  continued  to  the  effect  thai,  although  Gui- 
teau  appeared  cheerful,  he  had  really  lost  considerable 
heart.  "  The  excitement  that  kept  him  buoyant  so  long 
has  lost  some  of  its  force,"  said  Mr.  Scoville.  "  It'  he  is 
not  harmed  I  think  he  will  fall  into  a  state  of  imbecility 
and  dotage." 

"  Do  you  have  any  fear  that  he  will  be  harmed  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  what  may  happen.     J  get  hosts  of  threaten- 
letters  every  day,  and  would   not  be  surprised  if  some 
threat  should  be  carried  into  execution. " 

Mr.  Scoville's  mother  is  very  sick  and   wishes  him  at 
home,  hence  he  is  in  an  awkward    predicament.      Added  to 
is    the   fact   that    Mr.  Scoville  grows   more  and   m 
on-  a-  the  case   progresses,  and   Mr.  Scoville's  lot  i» 
ind(  i  «1  it'.:  a  happy  one. 


CHAPTER    XV 

A  Eespite  for  Guiteau.—  His  Trial  Postponed  for  two  Days.— 
Death  of  a  Juror's  Wife. — He  is  Allowed  to  go  Home  to  Bury 
her  Eemains. — General  Sympathy  with  the  Bereaved  Husband. 
—More  Testimony  of  Experts. — Drs.  Hamilton,  Worcester  and 
Dimon  on  the  Witness-stand.— Guiteau's  Besponsibility.— He 
was  Sane.— Guiteau  Attacks  Mr.  Scoville  Fiercely.— Witness 
D.  McLean  Shaw  Recalled. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  day  of  December  when  the 
jury  entered  the  court  room,  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  juror,  whose 
wife  had  died  during  the  previous  night  was  bowed  down 
with  grief.  The  conversation  of  the  spectators  ceased,  for 
all  sympathized  with  him  in  his  sad  bereavement.  Even 
the  entranoe  of  the  prisoner  whose  face  had  been  cleanly 
shaven,  did  not  produce  any  commotion. 

The  appearance  of  the  prisoner  was  greatly  changed  by 
the  removal  of  his  beard,  and  he  looked  more  like  a  de- 
ranged man,  than  before.  He  too  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
agitated,  his  movements  were  quick  and  nervous.  Before 
he  took  his  seat  he  shook  hands  with  his  brother  and  sister 
and  then  said  a  few  words  to  his  counsel,  Mr.  Scoville. 

Mr.  Hobbs  and  Judge  Cox  held  a  whispering  conversa- 
tion relative  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  burial  of  the  for- 
mer's wife.  Mr.  S.  F.  Hobbs  was  so  deeply  affected  that 
he  nodded  assent  to  what  Judge  Cox  asked  him,  and  he 
was  told  that  he  could  have  until  Wednesday  to  bury  his 
wife  and  arrange  the  affairs  of  his  household.  During  this 
(546) 
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conversation  Guiteau  was  absorbed  in  reading  the  printed 
testimony,  but  with  a  quick  motion  lie  turned  his  head, 
and,  as  he  dropped  the  pamphlet,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
weeping  juror,  who  had  gone  back  to  his  seat. 

After  consulting  with  Judge  Cox,  District  Attorney 
Corkhill,  referring  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hobbs,  said  that, 
while  the  situation  was  a  serious  one,  vet  the  instincts  of 
humanity  demanded  that  the  juror  have  the  opportunity 
to  give  proper  attention  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased 
wife.  Mr.  Scoville  concurred  in  this,  and,  moreover,  sug- 
gested that  the  Court  grant  Mr.  Hobbs  ample  time  and 
dispense  with  the  attendance  of  an  officer.  The  Court  ac- 
cordingly made  such  an  order,  and  then  adjourned  until 
Wednesday  morning.  Before  the  Court  adjourned  Mr. 
Scoville  asked  that  the  jury  be  instructed  not  to  talk  with 
outside  persons  concerning  the  trial,  lie  asked  this  as  the 
Judge  had  not  included  such  admonition  in  the  instructions 
given  the  jury  when  sworn  and  empanelled.  Judge  Cox 
said  the  bailiffs  would  attend  to  this,  and  that  the  jurors 
must  know  they  were  not  allowed  to  talk  to  any  one  about 
the  case.  Mr.  Scoville  then  requested  the  Court  to  also 
instruct  the  jury  against  reading  any  newspaper,  as  several 
of  them  had  never  served  on  a  jury  before.  Judge  Cox  so 
instructed  and  told  the  jury  that  to  do  so  would  be  a  mis- 
demeanor. Immediately  upon  the  Court's  adjournment 
the  people  who  were  present  gathered  outside  to  see  the 
prisoner  as  he  was  conducted  to  the  van. 

The  report  that  Mr.  Scoville  felt  disheartened  and  was 
about  to  abandon   the  ease  at  thi-  of  the   trial,  was 

pronounced  false.  He  merely  said  that  in  case  hi-  aged 
ami  helpless  mother  needed  his  presence  that  he  would  not 
hesitate   to  go  to  her   bedside,  and   intrust    the  examination 
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of  the  medical  experts  to  the  skilful  inquiry  of  his  consult- 
ing attorney,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Reed.  He  had  never  in- 
tended to  abandon  the  trial,  and  at  the  present  time  felt 
assured  of  securing  a  favorable  verdict.  The  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  experts  is  expected  to  reveal  quite  a  series 
of  interesting  facts  and  develop  some  features  that  relate  to 
the  professional  and  personal  career  of  parties  who  lay 
claim  to  thorough  education  in  medical  science. 

The  day  that  Mrs.  Dun  mire  was  on  the  stand  a  strange 
looking  man,  tall  of  stature  and  quite  pale,  with  a  red 
handkerchief  around  his  neck,  who  gave  his  name  as  Cliff, 
spoke  to  Mrs.  Scoville  as  she  came  out  of  the  court  house. 
He  said  he  was  a  physician,  and  as  Mr.  Scoville  needed 
some  assistance  he  intended  to  offer  his  services.  He  was 
quite  earnest  in  what  he  said,  and  came  into  the  house 
where  we  board  to  see  Mr.  Scoville.  He  talked  several 
minutes  with  Mr.  Scoville  and  said  he  would  return  the 
next  day.  When  he  came  back  Mrs.  Scoville  was  alone  in 
the  parlor.  He  told  her  that  he  Was  inspired  by  God  and 
Detective  McElfresh  to  protect  Mr.  Scoville  from  some 
person  who  intended  to  kill  him.  He  showed  a  silver 
probe  which  he  had  for  this  purpose,  and  she  became  some- 
what alarmed.  He  told  the  landlady  that  he  would  stay 
all  night,  and  he  was  accordingly  given  a  room.  When 
the  servant-girl  went  up  with  water  he  made  minute  in- 
quiry about  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Scoville  slept,  and  also 
showed  her  the  silver  probe  which  he  said  was  to  be  used 
for  killing  the  man  that  intended  to  murder  her  husband. 
The  servant  was  so  badly  frightened  that  it  was  some  time 
before  she  could  be  made  to  tell  what  the  strange  man  had 
said.  The  landlady  notified  the  authorities,  and  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  six  officers  came  to  the  boarding- 
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house  and  arrested  the  intruder.  They  kept  him  confined 
until  next  morning,  when  his  brother,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
well-known  citizen,  had  him  released.  His  brother  says 
that  the  man  is  subject  to  these  spells,  but  at  other  times  is 
sound  of  mind  and  pursues  his  profession,  that  of  medicine. 
He  had  a  bundle  of  keys  with  him,  and  said  he  imagined 
that  some  man  from  Nebraska  was  coming  here  to  kill  Mr. 
Scoville.  B 

A  plaster  cast  was  made  on  Sunday,  the  18th,  of  Gui- 
teau's  head  by  Clark  Mills  assisted  by  his  son,  Theodore 
Mills.  After  some  hesitation  the  murderer  gave  his  con- 
sent to  have  his  beard  shaved  off,  and  then  permitted  the 
cast  to  be  made.  The  operation  was  quickly  performed, 
and  Guiteau  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  the  result. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  December,  a 
correspondent  visited  Guiteau  in  his  cell.  "I  am  happy  to 
Bee  you,"  the  murderer  responded  to  the  "  Good-evening" 
of  the  newspaper  man.  "  I  was  shut  off  from  the  world  so 
long,  deprived  of  the  newspapers  and  of  my  letters  from 
relatives  by  that  miserable  Corkhill,  that  it  is  quite  a  treat 
now  to  be  able  to  receive  my  friends.  I  have  taken  things 
easy  since  I  was  arrested,  and  have  never  allowed  anything 
to  worry  me.  I  knew  they  were  howling  to  shoot  me,  but 
this  is  a  pretty  strong  place  (glancing  around),  and  I  knew 
they  could  not  get  at  me." 

"A  rumor  was  started  this  afternoon  that  you  had  com- 
mitted suicide." 

"Stuff and  nonsense/'  laughingly  said  Guiteau.    "What 

i't    they  say?      That's   too    ridiculous.      Why  what 

on  earth  should   I  want  to  commit  suicide  for?     I'm   per- 

ly  satisfied  with  the  way  things  are  going.     I  have  never 

had  any  doubts  lor  the   LSSUej   the  Deity  has  taken  care  of 
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my  case  thus  far" — reflecting  a  moment — "yes,  and  pretty 
good  care  of  me."  This  was  said  quietly,  and  without  the 
slightest  show  of  excitement,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  an- 
nounces a  proposition  that  cannot  possibly  be  controverted, 
and,  naturally,  who  anticipates  no  contradiction.  Once  or 
twice  afterwards,  during  the  conversation,  allusion  was 
made  by  him  to  the  interposition  of  the  Deity,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  had  the  remark,  taken,  in  its  connection,  been 
disassociated  from  the  man  and  all  that  is  now  known  of  or 
attributed  to  him,  it  would  have  suggested  nothing  differ- 
ent from  the  pious  ejaculations  of  all  good  people  who  be- 
lieve in  an  overruling  Providence. 

Guiteau  announced  his  intention  of  cross-examining  the 
government  experts.  They  had  not  yet,  he  said,  touched 
upon  that  mysterious  influence  or  impulse  which  often  im- 
pels men  to  do  things,  even  in  the  ordinary  and  minute 
transactions  of  life,  when  there  may  be  present  no  sufficient 
reason,  either  in  the  mind  or  to  the  senses  from  the 
surroundings,  for  the  particular  exercise  of  the  will  upon 
the  body,  as  when  a  man  suddenly  feels  an  impulse  to  turn 
around,  and  on  doing  so  finds  some  one  of  whom,  perhaps, 
he  has  just  been  thinking,  or  when  a  man  obeys  what  is 
termed  a  presentiment.  Guiteau  appeared  keenly  alive  to 
business,  and  felt  that  he  had  been  defrauded  by  those  per- 
sons who  had  sold  to  the  press  their  interviews  with  him 
without  even  offering  him  a  division. 

Theodore  Mills,  who  took  the  cast  of  Guiteau's  head, 
says  :  u  The  measurement  of  the  assassin's  head  showed  that 
the  circumference  was  23|-  inches;  self-esteem,  6 \  inches, 
and  firmness  6J  inches.  In  his  examination  of  the  pris- 
oner, he  found  that  the  faculties  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head  appeared  to  be  normal  and  well  developed,  but  the 
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ri^ht  side  was  almost  flat,  as  though  diseased.     The  front 
of  the  head  was  also  found  to  be  one  inch  shorter  than 
hind,  and  it  is  altogether  the  most  curiously-shaped   head 
he  lias  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Scoville's  attention  was  called  to  the  statement.  "  If 
this  statement  is  correct/'  he  said,  "it  will  sustain  the 
theory  that  I  have  maintained  throughout,  and  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton will  have  to  take  back  some  of  his  testimony,  for  he 
testified  that  the  head  was  symmetrical/' 

On  Wednesday,  the  21st  day  of  December,  the  court 
room,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  was  overcrowded. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  proceedings  began,  Messrs. 
Scoville  and  Reed  being  engaged  in  consultation  and  the 
examination  of  several  letters.  The  prisoner,  leaning  over, 
showed  his  brother  a  letter.  The  two  read  it.  The  audi- 
ence was  quite  chatty,  and  had  to  be  called  to  order  by  a 
bailiff.  Before  proceeding,  Mr.  Scoville  asked  the  Court  to 
enforce  the  rule  to  exclude  the  expert  witnesses  from  the 
room  while  the  other  expert  witnesses  were  being  examined. 
He  would  not  make  this  application  if  it  were  not  that  the 
cross-examination  of  each  one  would  be  precisely  the  same. 
The  District  Attorney — "  There  never  was  such  a  rule  in 
any  court  in  the  world."  The  Court — "I  never  knew  the 
rule  enforced  in  the  case  of  expert  witnesses."  Mr.  Scoville 
contended  that  the  rule  was  more  necessary  in  the  case  of 
experts  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  witnesses,  inasmuch  as 
testified  only  to  opinions  and  not  to  facts.  The  Pris- 
oner— "You  state  your  side  of  the  case  and  let  the  prose- 
cution state  theirs.  Don't  work  on  both  sides/'  Mr. 
Davidge  contended  that  the  application   made  by  Mr.  Sco- 

waa  without   precedent.     Experts  were  mainly  ca! 
not  ■  ive  their  opinion  for  tin*  en- 
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lightenment  of  the  Court.  There  was  no  necessity,  there- 
fore, for  excluding  them.  It  was  part  of  their  duty  to  re- 
main in  court.  The  Prisoner  (impatiently)—"  I  will  cut 
this  short  by  saying  I  am  perfectly  willing  they  should  re- 
main here  and  get  all  the  information  they  can,  I  have  so 
much  confidence  in  their  personal  honor  and  integrity." 

Mr.  Davidge — That  is  what  I  was  about  to  say. 

The  Prisoner — That's  right,  Judge.  I  will  get  you  on 
my  case — on  my  defence. 

Mr.  Davidge  further  argued  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Sco- 
ville's  application,  which  was  finally  refused  by  the  Court. 

The  cross-examination  of  Dr.  Hamilton  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with  by  Mr.  Scoville.  In  answer  to  questions  he 
said  that  he  was  not  a  classical  scholar ;  that  he  had  not 
studied  in  any  literary  university;  the  last  school  that  he 
attended  as  a  boy  was  the  Poughkeepsie  Military  School ; 
he  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  an  educated  scientist?  A. 
That  is  for  other  people  to  judge ;  I  have  studied  medicine 
faithfully  since  1867. 

A  series  of  questions  in  reference  to  the  mental  operations 
of  persons  in  dreams  was  interrupted  by  an  objection  from 
the  District  Attorney,  who  said  that  if  the  region  of  dreams 
was  to  be  explored  there  was  no  telling  when  the  case  would 
come  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Scoville  explained  that  his  object  was  to  test  the 
knowledge  of  the  witness  in  regard  to  the  operations  oi  the 
mind. 

The  witness,  turning  to  Judge  Cox,  remarked  that  his 
study  had  been  of  insanity  as  a  disease. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  what  is  meant  by  inspiration  as 
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commonly  understood  by  persons  of  various  denominations? 
A.  Inspiration  is  a  "  drawing  in." 

Mr.  Seoville — That  is  all  that  you  know  on  the  subject 
is  it? 

The  Witness — I  believe  that  the  word  "  inspiration  "  is 
used  in  a  very  disorderly  and  irregular  way  by  a  variety  of 
persons,  conveying  a  variety  of  ideas. 

Q.  On  what  do  you  found  that  belief?  A.  On  what  I 
have  heard  in  this  courtroom;  for  instance,  a  good  deal 
has  been  said  here  about  inspiration. 

Q.  And  that  is  how  you  got  the  information  ?  A.  Par- 
tially; I  have  heard  the  word  u  inspiration "  used  for 
years. 

Q,.  When  you  heard  it  used  by  insane  people,  what  has 
been  the  connection  in  which  it  was  used?  A.  The  cases 
in  which  I  heard  it  used  by  insane  people  were  usually 
when  the  individual  imagined  himself  to  be  the  Saviour  or 
somebody  else  ;  i  had  a  patient  three  or  or  four  months  ago 
who  imagined  that  she  was  the  bride  of  the  Saviour;  I  had 
a  patient  in  Dr.  MacDonald's  asylum  who  thought  he  was 
the  Saviour;  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  insane  peo- 
ple believing  themselves  members  of  the  Trinity,  and  be- 
lieving themselves  inspired  ;  there  are  a  number  of  people 
who  say  that  they  are  inspired,  that  they  are  pleasing  God 
in  building  churches  or  doing  certain  other  things  ;  in  Utah 
people  believe  themselves    inspired   to  take  three  or  four 

wives. 

Q.  Is  that  an  inspiration  to  each  particular  man?  A. 
No;  it  i^  an  inspiration  that  is  divided  up.     (Laughter.) 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  I  mean  an  inspi- 
ration which  a  number  of  people  believe  in  and  take  to 
themselves;   I  do  not  suppose  that  every  man  has  his  own 
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inspiration,  but  their  faith  in  the  tenets  of  their  creed  goes 
so  far  as  to  make  them  believe  that  they  are  doing  a  good 
act  and  complying  with  the  divine  will  when  they  take  a 
certain  number  of  wives. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  merely  an  article  of 
their  creed  ?     A.  It  is  an  article  of  faith. 

Q.  And  that  the  question  of  personal  inspiration  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  practice?  A.  It  is  my 
impression  that  there  is  a  personal  inspiration  ;  that  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  inspired ;  I  may  be  wrong ;  I  am 
not  an  expert  in  Mormonism. 

Mr.  Davidge  objected,  and  for  this  was  commended  by 
the  prisoner,  who  invited  him  to  defend  the  case. 

Mr.  Davidge — There  is  nothing  scientific  about  this  ex- 
amination. We  are  now  upon  Mormonism  and  what  sort 
of  inspiration  finds  its  way  into  that  Church — whether  an 
inspiration  from  the  Divinity  to  individual  man,  or  an  in- 
spiration fastened  to  doctrines  of  a  church  and  percolating 
through  its  different  members. 

The  Court  overruled  the  objection. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  mental  and  moral  existence 
of  man  is  the  result  of  a  physical  arrangement,  and  that 
action,  feeling,  religion,  are  properties  of  matter?  A.  I  do 
not  separate  moral  and  physical,  and  I  believe  that  all  mind 
is  the  production  of  matter. 

Q.  Then,  on  the  matter  ceasing  to  exist,  the  breathing 
being  ceases  to  exist  also  ?  A.  Now,  you  are  going  into 
theology ;  I  am  not  an  expert  on  that. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  deduction  from  the  last  answer?  A.  I 
say  when  the  machine  runs  down  the  power  disappears; 
when  the  brain  dies  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  lost. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  universe  is  controlled  by 
spiritual  agencies  or  beings? 
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Mr.  Davidge — I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Scoville — Well,  let  us  settle  it  here.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  and  to  what  extent  a  person's  mind  may 
be  influenced  by  spiritual  agency.  Here  is  a  witness  who 
may  have  a  divided  conviction  one  way  or  the  other  which 
may  shape  his  entire  testimony  on  that  subject.  This  wit- 
ness says,  substantially,  that  there  is  nothing  0f  a  man  but 
the  body,  there  is  nothing  of  mind  but  the  brain.  If  he 
takes  that  position  I  want  to  test  him  to  some  extent. 

The  Court — If  you  want  to  ascertain  whether  he  thinks 
insanity  can  be  produced  by  spiritual  influence  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  objection  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Scoville — It  is  in  evidence  that  the  father  of  this 
man,  and  the  man  himself,  believed  in  a  personal  devil,  who 
took  possession  of  a  man  and  ruled  him,  and  that  he  might 
be  so  influenced  that  he  would  be  pushed  to  do  evil.  If 
this  gentleman  believes  in  no  such  thing  as  that  he  will  give 
no  force  to  that  claim,  and  he  may  say  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  an  individual   ever  had  such  an  idea. 

The  Prisoner — I  not  only  believe  in  a  personal  devil,  but 
in  a  persona]  God.  You  will  ^'t  more  light  on  this  subject 
of  spiritology  by  studying  the  Xew  Testament  and  reading 
what  Chrisl  and  Paul  thought  about  it  than  by  examining 
all  thes€  experts.  (Then  turning  to  Mr.  Scoville  the  pris- 
oner broke  out): — You  had  better  get  off  this  case  and  let 
Peed  manage  it.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr,  Scoville  (good  naturedly) — Let  me  get  through  with 
tliis  wit ii' 

Mi-.  Scoville  then  glanced  at  a  moi  lorandura  book  from 
which  lit-  had  be  -n  examining  the  witness  and  was  about 
to  propound  another  question  when  the  prisoner,  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  interrunted  hiiy*  ^-:'K  •  — 
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"  You  have  got  a  lot  of  stuff  there.  I  wonder  who 
wrote  that.  It  is  not  in  your  handwriting.  It  must  have 
been  contributed.  Reed  and  I  can  do  this  business  better 
than  you  can." 

Q.  Have  you  heard  insane  patients  make  the  claim  of 
spiritual  agency  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  them  state  that 
they  had  hallucinations ;  those  were  disease  manifestations, 
however. 

Q.  A  manifestation  by  an  insane  patient  always  is  a  dis- 
ease manifestation  ?  A.  Certainly ;  I  define  it  for  the  rea- 
son that  a  person  may  have  a  delusion  and  say  that  he  is 
influenced  by  a  spirit. 

Q.  Can  you  ascertain  by  any  physical  test  whether  that 
claim  is  true  or  not  ?     A.  Not  alone. 

Q,  You  have  to  take  the  declaration  of  the  patient  to 
some  extent  ?     A.  Yes,  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Whenever  any  disease  in  the  nervous  system  in  any 
of  its  divisions  has  so  far  advanced  that  the  power  of  will 
is  insufficient  to  control  physical  impulse  all  the  impressions 
of  the  mind  are  so  rapid  that  to  compare  ideas  and  to  deter- 
mine with  consistency  is  impossible,  what  would  you  con- 
sider the  state  of  mind  of  a  person  so  circumstanced  ?  A. 
I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  the  will  does  not  control 
physical  impulse;  if  a  man  has  sufficient  nervous  disease  to 
destroy  intellectual  pressure  and  prevent  his  exercising  con-, 
trol  of  his  will  he  is  insane. 

Q.  Does  not  the  will  control  physical  impulse  ?  A, 
Physical  impulse  is  an  expression  of  the  will; 

Q.  Does  the  will  control  the  expression  through  the  body  ? 
A.  It  cannot  control,  it  actuates  the  body  to  do  certain 
things. 

Q.  Whenever  the  mental  disease  has  advanced,  so  that 
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the  will  loses  that  power  of  control,  what  is  the  state  of 
mind  of  that  person  ?  A.  I  do  not  consider  the  will  is  the 
thing  that  controls;  something  controls  the  will. 

Q.   What  controls  the  will  ?     A.  Other  mental  processes. 

The  Prisoner — -The  will  is  controlled  by  spirits— not  by 
intellectual  process.  Yon  had  better  drop  this,  gentlemen, 
and  put  Clark  Mills  on  the  stand.  lie  is  a  better  man  for 
you.  Dry  that  thing  up.  Clark  Mills  took  a  bust  of  my 
He  thought  that  some  one  hereafter  would  be  inter- 
ested in  it.  He  thought  I  was  a  great  man.  He  was  the 
man  that  did  Jackson,  opposite  the  White  House.  He 
thinks  I  am  a  greater  man  than  Jackson,  though  Jackson 
has  been  President  and  I  haven't  been  President  yet.  Mil  is 
wanted  to  immortalize  his  name  by  getting  it  on  my  bust, 
so  I  took  off  my  beard  for  his  benefit.  He  is  a  great  deal 
better  man  for  you  than  this  one.  He  said  that  one  side  of 
my  head  was  badly  deficient. 

Q.   I*  insanity  manifested  uniformly  the  same  in  the 
patients?     A.   No,  sir;  insanity  is  manifested  in  a  variety 
of  ways  in  i\\c  same  patients. 

Q.   And  may  he  have  periods  when  he  does  not  manifest 
any    form   of  insanity  ?     A.  There   may    be   periods    when 
some  people  would  not  see  it  and  others  would  ;   I  think  an 
insane  man  could  deceive  the  laity,  and  an  experienced   ex 
aminer  could  discover  it. 

Q.    is  it  not  a  fact  that  experienced  people  are  frequently 
?      A.   They  are. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  patients  are  frequently  discharged 
from  asylums  as  cured  when  they  are  not  cured  ?  A.  Y-  -, 
sir. 

Q.  Are   these   persons   experienced   with    insane    people 
likely  to  judge  a  sane  man  insane?     A.   Yes  ;  some  p« 
1  •      t  kn    '   their  subj 
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Mr.  Scoville  questioned  the  witness  as  to  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Brown,  Maudsley  and  other  writers  on  insanity, 
and  whether  he  regarded  Maudsley  as  an  authority.  The 
reply  was  that  he  thought  Maudsley's  views  too  loose  in 
relation  to  moral  insanity ;  that  was  a  term  used  by  Mauds* 
ley  and  others  to  excuse  acts  committed  as  the  result  of 
ungovernable  anger  and  lust. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  find  such  acts  committed  by  inmates  of 
lunatic  asylums?  A.  I  do;  by  men  who  have  intellectual 
insanity  as  well  as  moral  insanity;  I  believe  that  there  are 
moral  expressions  of  intellectual  insanity. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  believe  that  acts  of  such  persons, 
apparently  prompted  by  ugliness  or  viciousness,  are  evi- 
dences of  insanity  ?     A.  Not  of  themselves, 

Q.  Do  you  hold  such  persons  up  to  the  standard  of  moral 
conduct  as  sane  people  ?  A.  Yes,  so  far  as  punishment  for 
their  acts  is  concerned. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  insane  persons  should  be  hanged 
or  imprisoned  for  such  acts,  just  the  same  as  sane  people? 
A.  If  insane  people  know  the  nature  of  their  acts  and  their 
consequences,  and  can  control  themselves,  they  should  be 
punished  for  their  acts  just  the  same  as  sane  people. 

Q.  Are  they  usually  so  punished  in  insane  asylums? 
A.  They  are  not. 

The  witness  was  then  inquired  of  as  to  works  on  the  sub- 
ject of  insanity  written  by  Dixon,  Gay  and  Ray ;  also  as  to 
a  book  written  by  himself  on  nervous  disease.  He  was 
asked  whether  he  agreed  with  Maudsley  in  the  declaration 
that  a  person  who  has  a  delusion  and  acts  under  it  has 
necessarily  lost  his  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
particular  case.  His  answer  was  that  he  did,  if  it  was  a 
pertinent  delusion   and  an  insane  delusion.     He  was  also 
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asked  whether  he  agreed  with  the  passage  in  the  hook, 
"Medicine  in  Relation  to  Mind/'  by  Dr.  Dixon,  to  the 
effect  that  many  lunatics  are  able  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  while  they  cannot  choose  between  them. 
The  answer  was  that  to  a  certain  extent  that  was  true.  He 
was  asked  whether  he  agreed  with  Gay  that  the  acts  of  the 
madman  often  evince  the  same  forethought  and  preparation 
as  those  of  the  sane.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
added  that  a  madman  may  know  the  legal  consequences  of 
his  acts,  whether  he  has  the  power  to  control  them  or  not. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  made  a  mistake  in  judg- 
ing a  person  sane  wdio  was  insane.  His  answer  was  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  he  had,  everybody  was  liable  to  make 
mistakes  ;  he  had  expressed  an  opinion  before  being  sub- 
poenaed ;  he  had  said  that  he  thought,  from  what  he  had 
seen  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  prisoner  was  responsible  j 
he  has  been  in  Washington  since  the  26th  of  November, 
but  has  not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  compensation  he 
will  demand  ;  he  was  asked  whether  Dr.  William  A.  Ham- 
mond, of  Xew  York,  was  considered  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  insanity.  His  reply  was,  "  .By  some  people,  yes/' 
Mr.  Scoville  quoted  from  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Hammond,  in 
the  case  of  Daniel  McFarland,  defining  various  gradations 
of  mental  unbalance,  and  asked  the  witness  whether  he 
agreed  with  Dr.  Hammond.  The  witness  replied  that  lie 
did  not;  there  were  a  great  many  eccentric  people  who 
never  became  insane;  the  phrase  "on  the  verge,"  implied 
the  danger  of  falling  over;  he  admitted  that  in  the  cases 
oribed    there    was   a  decided    predisposition    to   mental 

Mr.  Davidge — I  understand  that  sanity  and  insanity  are 
divided  by  a  very  vague  line? 
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The  Witness— -Yes* 

Mr.  Davidge— Sanity  may  become  gradually  shaded  off 
into  insanity  ? 

The  Witness— Yes. 

Mr.  Davidge— Then  I  understand  that  in  what  medi- 
cally would  be  called  insanity  there  are  very  many  degrees 
of  intensity  ? 

The  Witness— Yes,  and  very  many  forms* 

Mr.  Davidge— I  suppose  that  many  people  may  be  medi* 
cally  insane  and  yet  know  perfectly  well  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  and  that  they  are  doing  wrrong? 

The  Witness— Yes. 

The  Prisoner— What  difference  does  that  make  if  I  was 
overpowered  by  some  superior  force  ? 

Mr.  Davidge— I  am  not  speaking  about  overpowering 
cause. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  all  that  there  is  to  this  case-— 
whether  I  was  overpowered  or  not*  That  is  insanity*  That 
is  a  matter  of  fact* 

Mr*  Davidge— I  will  put  the  question  in  a  new  form* 
What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  the  capacity  of  per- 
sons who  are  medically  insane  being  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  what  is  right  and  wrong? 

Objected  to  by  Mr.  Scoville  and  objection  overruled. 

The  Witness-— There  are  a  great  many  people  who  are 
medically  insane  who  do  perceive  the  difference  between 
ri^ht  and  wrong. 

The  witness  was  called  upon  to  explain  the  diagrams  of 
the  prisoner's  head,  which  he  had  produced  last  Friday. 
The  prisoner  interrupted  this  part  of  the  examination  by 
saying: — "Clark  Mills  will  tell  you  all  about  my  head; 
you  had  better  get  that  point  settled  by  him  and  not  spend 
anv  more  time  on  this  kind  of  business.** 
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Dr.  Worcester,  of  Boston,  whose  examination  on  the  part 
of  the  defence  closed  abruptly,  because  he  insisted  on  Mr, 
Sooville  defining  what  he  meant,  in  one  of  his  questions,  by 

the  word  " inspiration,"  was  called  to  the  witness-stand  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution.  He  stated,  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions by  the  District  Attorney,  that  he  had  examined  the 
prisoner  at  the  jail,  and  that  he  had  been  also  in  daily 
attendance  at  the  court  room  lor  several  weeks  past,  and 
had  carefully  watched  the  prisoner's  conduct  during  that 
time  and  heard  what  he  said;  he  thought  he  was  sane. 

The  Prisoner — How  much  pay  do  you  expect  to  get  for 
that  opinion,  Doctor?  I  think  that  is  worth  about  $500. 
If  you  go  to  Corkhill  he  will  give  you  a  little  si  ip  for  that, 
amount.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  think  the  opinion  is  worth 
one  snap  to  this  jury  ;  but  probably  Corkhill  will  pay  \c;: 
$500  for  it. 

The  District  Attorney  then  proceeded  to  put  to  the  wit- 
ness a  long  hypothetical  question,  embracing  the  history  of 
the  prisoner's  life  and  the  facts  that  have  appeared  in  the 
case.  He  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  prisoner  ex- 
claiming, "That  is  false,"  or  "That  is  correct/'  and  once 
by  the  question,  "  Why  he  did  not  get  his  apotheosis,"  or 
whatever  he  called  it,  correct. 

The  witness  was  asked  whether,  assuming  these  proposi- 
tions to  be  true,  the  prisoner  was  sane  or  insane  on  the  2d 
of  July  laM  V 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting) — Allow  me  to  say  rigjii  here 
that  Colonel  Corkhill  has  made  a  very  clear  outward  state- 
ment of  the  transaction,  but  what  docs  he  know  about  the 
Spiritual  pressure  on  me?  The  act  is  a  matter  for  the  Lord 
and  for  this  jury  and  the  Court  and  me  to  pass  upon.  Here 
i.-  this  quartet — the  Lord  and   the  Court  and   the  jury  and 
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me.  That  is  a  mere  outward  statement  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  spiritual  causes  forcing  me  to  act  are  entirely 
unstated. 

The  Witness  (replying  to  the  question) — In  my  opinion 
he  was  sane. 

The  District  Attorney  read  an  additional  hypothetical 
question,  reciting  many  of  the  discreditable  incidents  in  the 
prisoner's  life,  in  which  he  was  constantly  interrupted  by 
the  prisoner  exclaiming,  "  That  is  false ;  that  is  absolutely 
false.  That  is  one  of  Shaw's  lies.  I  have  disposed  of 
him."  At  the  close  of  the  hypothetical  questions  the  wit- 
ness was  asked  whether,  assuming  these  propositions  to  be 
true,  the  prisoner  was  sane  or  insane  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting  of  President  Garfield.  The  witness  replied,  "  In 
my  opinion  the  prisoner  was  sane." 

The  Prisoner — The  fact  about  the  matter  is  that  this 
whole  subject  of  insanity  I  gave  to  the  supposed  reporter 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  on  the  3d  of  July,  so  that  Cork- 
hill's  statement  that  the  word  "  inspiration "  was  never 
heard  of  from  me  until  after  I  heard  that  Conkling  and 
the  others  repudiated  my  act  is  absolutely  false. 

After  recess  the  prisoner  recurred  to  the  same  idea,  and 
said :  "  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  on  the  3d  of 
July,  the  very  next  day  after  the  shooting  occurred,  Cork- 
hill  came  to  my  cell  in  the  jail  with  Bailey,  the  supposed 
Herald  reporter,  and  I  gave  them  a  full  report  of  this 
whole  matter  in  a  two  hours'  interview,  in  which  I  talked 
about  the  Deity,  about  inspiration,  about  the  political 
situation,  and  about  other  causes,  which  precipitated  me 
on  the  President.  And  it  is  wicked  for  this  man,  Cork- 
hill,  to  come  here  and  undertake  to  tell  you  that  I  did  not 
say  anything  about  inspiration  until  three  or  four  weeks 
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after  the  shooting.  Corkhill  destroyed  the  note  hook  that 
it  could  not  be  used  in  court.  That  is  the  kind  of  man 
Corkhill  is/' 

Before  the  cross-examination  of  Dr.  Worcester  was  re- 
sumed the  District  Attorney  made  a  brief  statement  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  witness  was  retained. 
This  statement  was  energetically  protested  against  by  Mr. 
Sooville,  who  characterized  it  as  a  sample  of  pettifogging. 

Mr«  Sooville  then  proceeded  with  the  cross-examination 
of  the  witness,  his  questions  being  principally  directed  to 
the  point  of  showing  that  the  witness  had  not  an  extended 
medical  experience.  He  also  questioned  him  as  to  his 
motiye  in  writing  a  letter  to  him,  inquiring  whether  lie 
could  be  of  any  seryice  to  the  prisoner.  His  reply  was 
that  he  did  so  because,  at  the  time,  he  believed  the  prisoner 
to  be  insane.  He  was  asked  what  had  changed  his  opinion 
as  to  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  prisoner,  and  his  reply 
was:  "Mainly  his  own  testimony  and  my  interview  with 
him  in  the  jail,  supported  by  the  eyidence  which  I  heard.'' 

The  Prisoner — I  guess  that  that  SoOO  settled  you, 
Doctor.  When  you  came  to  my  cell  you  were  very 
friendly  with  me,  but  that  was  before  you  got  the  $500 
idea  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  Scoyille — What  were  the  grounds  of  your  opinion 
that  the  man  was  insane  before  you  left  Salem  to  come  to 
Washington  ? 

The  Witness — I  formed  my  opinion  from  statements 
which  1  had  seen  that  he  was  actuated,  at  the  time  he  shot 
the  President,  by  an  insane  delusion,  and  that  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  an  irresistible  pressure,  whioh  was  the  out- 
growth of  that  insane  delusion. 

Mr.  Sooville — State  where  you  got  that  information* 
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The  Witness — Mainly  from  articles  in  newspapers  and 
in  medical  journals. 

Mr.  Scoville — Did  you  get  it  in  part  from  the  auto- 
biography of  the  prisoner,  as  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  f 

The  Witness — I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  that  auto- 
biography. 

The  Prisoner — There  is  no  use  in  wasting  time  on  this 
witness.  That  five  hundred  dollar  idea  has  changed  his 
opinion.  The  question  of  my  free  agency  in  this  matter  is 
the  whole  question.  What  does  this  witness  know  as  to 
what  occurred  in  the  spiritual  world  ?  That  is  something 
which  he  could  not  see,  nor  any  other  person.  That  is  a 
question  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  pass  upon.  It  is  for  the 
jury  to  say  whether  they  believe  my  statement  or  not. 

Mr.  Scoville  (to  the  witness) — If  any  one  of  the  propo- 
sitions contained  in  the  hypothetical  case  put  to  you  by  the 
District  Attorney  were  left  out  would  your  opinion  still  be 
the  same,  that  the  prisoner  was  sane  ? 

The  Prisoner  (in  a  rage) — You  are  stupid,  Scoville,  as 
the  witness  is.  You  are  just  compromising  my  case  every 
time  on  cross-examination.  You  are  not  fit  to  be  on  this 
case  at  all.  If  I  had  some  first  class  criminal  lawyer  he 
would  show  you  how  to  do  this  business.  I  would  have 
got  John  D.  Townsend,  of  New  York,  or  Judge  Magruder, 
of  Maryland,  if  you  had  not  shoved  them  off  with  your 
confounded  vanity  and  egotism.  You  are  no  more  fit  to 
manage  this  case  than  a  ten -year-old  school  boy.  You 
have  no  ability  in  examining  witnesses.  Your  business  is 
in  examining  titles.  You  had  no  business  to  come  here  at 
all  and  compromise  me  with  your  blunderbuss  way. 

The  Witness  (in  answer  to  the  question) — I  should  reply 
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sane  to  any  one  of  those  propositions  taken  separately,  with- 
out modifying  circumstances. 

Mr.  Seovillc — And  you  would  answer  sane  to  all  the 
propositions  taken  together? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scoville — Do  you  believe  it  possible  for  a  person's 
mind  to  become  dominated  or  controlled  by  a  religious 
emotion  or  a  religious  delusion  so  that  the  person  loses  the 
power  to  control  his  own  action  by  his  own  mind  ? 

The  Witness— Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Scoville — Have  you  known  any  such  instances? 

The  Witness — Yes,  but  as  a  rule  the  instances  of  that 
sort  that  I  have  known  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  diseased 
brain;  one  patient  that  T  have  known  labored  under  the 
idea  that  he  was  inspired  by  God  to  lay  aside  his  clothes 
and  to  prepare  for  ascension  to  heaven,  which  he  immedi- 
ately proposed  to  do  ;  when  he  was  remonstrated  with  he 
claimed  that  in  his  capacity  as  inspired  by  God  he  would 
strike  us  dead  at  his  feet,  which  lie  attempted  to  do  and 
failed. 

Mr.  Scoville — That  man  was  insane,  was  he  not? 

The  Witness — He  was. 

Mr.  Scoville — -Had  you  any  question  but  that  he  believed 
what  he  said  ? 

The  Witness — Xo,  sir. 

Witness  denied  that  he  received  any  money  for  coming 
into  court,  and  said  he  had  made  no  contract  tor  payments. 

The  prisoner  broke  out  into  another  invective  against 
Mr.  Scoville,  telling  him  that  he  was  a  consummate  fool, 
that  he  had  better  go  back  to  Chicago  at  once  and  that  he 
seemed  to  be  working  for  the  government  instead  of  for  the 
defence. 
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Mr.  Scoville  presented  to  the  witness  a  postal  card,  which 
the  witness  admitted  having  written,  dated  Salem,  Mass., 
November  24,  saying  ; — -"Accept  my  congratulations  on  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  the  defence.  It  may 
not  be  popular,  but  it  is  right  and  just?"  The  witness 
added  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  take  it  back — at  the  time 
it  was  written. 

Again  the  prisoner  broke  out  against  Mr.  Scoville.  u  It 
is  an  outrage  on  justice,"  he  said,  "for  this  man  to  come 
here.  He  has  had  no  experience  in  criminal  matters  and 
he  is  compromising  my  case.  I  here  require  him  publicly 
to  get  out  of  the  case.  I  would  rather  take  my  chances, 
even  at  this  late  hour,  with  Charlie  Reed,  who  is  a  first 
class  criminal  lawyer,  than  with  this  idiot,  who  is  compro- 
mising my  case  all  the  time.  He  has  no  wit,  no  sense,  and 
between  Corkhill  and  him  I  have  a  pretty  hard  time. 
(Laughter,  which  seemed  to  put  the  prisoner  in  better 
humor,  and  in  which  he  joined.) 

Mr.  Scoville,  for  the  first  time  during  the  trial,  seemed 
to  be  annoyed,  worried  and  -humiliated  by  the  prisoner's 
speech.  He  had  difficulty  in  repressing  his  emotion  as  he 
said  to  the  Court  that  he  had  to  notice  what  the  prisoner 
said  and  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Reed. 

The  prisoner  seemed  to  relent  a  little  as  he  noticed  Mr. 
Scoville's  emotion  and  he  said,  encouragingly  : — "You  are 
doing  first  rate,  Scoville,  but  make  your  cross-examination 
short.  You  hurt  the  case  by  your  inexperience  in  cross- 
examination." 

The  witness  gave  the  substance  of  a  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  Mr.  Scoville.  It  told  the  opinion  which  he  had 
formed  as  to  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner,  and   gave  the 
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opinion  that  it  would  be  more  to  the  credit  and  good  name 
of  the  American  people  that  the  killing  of  the  President 
was  the  act  of  an  insane  man  rather  than  that  of  a  criminal 
or  a  disappointed  ofliee-seeker.  It  also  staled  the  witness  = 
qualifications  for  forming  an  opinion  and  asked  if  he  could 
be  of  any  service.  It  was  agreed  that  the  letter  itself,  when 
found  by  Mr.  Scoville,  would  be  put  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Davidge — The  opinion  which  you  first  formed  was 
based  on  what  you  read  in  newspapers  and  medical  jour- 
nals? m 

The  Witness — Yes,  and  possibly  on  conversations  with 
others. 

Mr.  Davidge — And  you  changed  that  opinion  on  exami- 
nation and  observation  ? 

The  Witness— I  did. 

Mr.  Davidge — Did  you  communicate  to  Mr.  Scoville  the 
fact  of  that  change? 

The  Witness — To  a  certain  extent,  personally  ;  and,  to 
the  full  extent,  to  a  gentleman  whom  I  supposed  to  be  his 
representative,  Mr.  Heed  ;  that  was  previous  to  my  being 
put  on  the  stand  ;  it  was  on  the  evening  of  December  4, 
the  day  before  I  was  put  on  the  stand. 

The  witness  went  on  to  state  the  circumstances  conn 
with  a  meeting  of  the  expert-,  who  had  been  summoned 
the  defence  ;  there  were  nine  or  ten  experts  at  that  meetin     ; 
Mr.  Reed  was  there  and  asked  each  expert  his  opinion  ;  the 
witness,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  expressed   h  in  ; 

Mr.  Reed  said,  in  summing  up  the  opinion  of  the  experts : — 
'    Ni  on  seem  to  have  the  prisoner  on  the  border  line  of  in- 
ity  and  a  little  n  y  will  carry  him  over:'7 

:'  the  w  it  -    that    he   told   ^.i 

that  I  ,  red  the  prisoner  responsible. 
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The  District  Attorney — What  do  you  understand  by  the 
word  "pressure"  as  used  in  this  case? 

The  Witness — I  understand  it  as  simply  another  form 
for  the  conflict  going  on  in  a  man  who  is  subjected  to  the 
temptation  to  do  evil. 

The  Prisoner — Scoville,  you  should  have  let  the  man  go 
two  hours  ago.  If  I  were  indicted  for  manslaughter  and 
Scoville  defended  me  I  would  be  hanged  for  murder.  If 
you  had  let  this  man  go  two  hours  ago  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  defence.  (To  the  Court)  I  tell  him  to  get  out 
of  the  case.  He  is  ruining  my  case.  He  is  not  fit  to 
try  it. 

Mr.  Scoville  (with  an  air  of  patient  resignation) — No  one 
realizes  that  more  than  myself. 

The  Prisoner  (in  a  fury) — Then  get  out  of  the  case,  you 
consummate  idiot.  You  have  got  no  more  brains  for  this 
kind  of  work  than  a  fool.  You  compromise  my  case  in 
every  move  you  take.  If  you  had  let  that  man  go  at  one 
o'clock  he  would  have  done  me  no  harm. 

Mr.  Scoville — If  the  court  please,  I  have  no  more  ques- 
tions to  ask  the  witness. 

The  Prisoner — You  had  better  get  off  the  case.  I  ex- 
pect that  the  Almighty,  notwithstanding  Scoville's  asinine 
character,  will  see  that  I  am  protected.  I  expect  that  it 
will  take  a  special  act  of  God  to  do  it.  (Then  there  was  an 
altercation,  conducted  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  between  the 
prisoner  and  his  sister,  in  which  he  went  over  much  of  the 
same  ground,  and  said  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  if  all 
his  relatives  had  died  twenty  years  ago.) 

Mrs.  Dunmire,  the  divorced  wife  of  the  prisoner,  identi- 
fied two  photographs  of  him  taken  some  years  ago,  and 
denied  having  said  to  Mrs.  Scoville  anything  about  the 
prisoner  being  insane. 
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Mr.  Justice,  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  a  former  witness,  pro- 
duced a  volume  of  Moody's  life,  which,  he  said,  the  pris- 
oner had  been  peddling  in  Logan  sport,  and  in  which  hu 
claimed  the  prisoner's  name  was  legible,  though  it  required 
to  be  looked  at  in  a  strong  light.  The  prisoner  himself 
denied  that  there  was  any  such  writing  in  the  book. 

The  court  then,  at  three  o'clock,  adjourned. 

The  heavy  rain,  which  had  been  falling  for  twenty-four 
hours,  was  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  a  number  of  ladies, 
who  nearly  every  day  visited  the  court  room.  Guiteau  wras 
quite  excited,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  he  commenced 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Reed,  who  tried  to  calm  him.  It 
was  evident  from  the  violence  with  which  he  struck  the 
table  with  his  list  that  he  was  in  bad  humor.  With  a  sav- 
age expression  in  his  face  he  leaned  over  toward  Mr.  Sco- 
ville  and  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  "  You  ask  foolish  ques- 
tions; you  have  no  sense  at  all."  Then,  the  conversation 
with  Mr.  Reed  having  been  concluded,  the  prisoner  became 
more  quiet  and  announced  that  he  had  intended  to  make  a 
speech,  but  would  not  do  it  now.  While  waiting  for  the 
District  Attorney  to  enter  the  prisoner  began  to  open  some 
letters,  stating  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  opened 
his  own  mail  for  a  good  while. 

Dr.  Theodore  Dimon,  of  Auburn,  X.  Y.,  was  the  first 
witness  called.      lie  stated  that  he  had    been    summoned    to 

tify  for  the  defence  ;  for  two  years  up  to  last  year  he  had 
;  superintendent  of  the  asylum  for  insane  criminals  at 
Auburn  ;  he  had  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  pris- 
oner, had  noticed  the  prisoner  in  court  and  had  heard  his 
testimony. 

( i.  From  your  personal  examination  and  from  your 
observation  of   the   prisoner,   what   is  your   opinion   as  to 
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whether  he  is  sane  or  insane?     A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  he 
is  sane. 

Mr.  Scoville — Does  that  include  the  judgment  of  the 
witness  upon  the  evidence? 

The  District  Attorney — Oh,  no. 

The  Witness — It  includes  my  examination  and  my  ob- 
servation of  the  prisoner. 

The  District  Attorney  then  propounded  to  the  witness  a 
hypothetical  question,  assuming  to  be  true  all  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  the  prosecution,  and  asked  the  opinion 
of  the  witness  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of 
the  shooting  of  President  Garfield. 

The  Witness — It  is  my  opinion  that  he  was  sane. 

The  Prisoner — On  the  theory  that  what  he  says  is  cor- 
rect; but  it  is  incorrect,  and  your  opinion  is  of  no  account. 
The  trouble  with  that  is  that  two-thirds  of  it  is  false. 

Witness  had  examined  the  prisoner  twice  for  two  hours 
upon  one  day,  and  for  one  hour  the  next  day ;  the  prisoner 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  anything;  he  appeared  open, 
frank  and  sincere  in  his  statements;  witness  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  was  feigning;  the  prisoner  was  stripped 
of  everything  except  his  pantaloons,  and  witness  examined 
his  person  above  the  waist  in  the  ordinary  way  of  making 
an  auscultatory  examination  ;  he  examined  the  tongue  par- 
ticularly, but  did  not  feel  the  head. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  he  has  been 
playing  a  part  in  the  court  room  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  he 
has — a  part  in  simulating  insanity ;  he  has  been  acting  a 
part  natural  to  his  circumstances  and  character. 

Q.  How  much  experience  have  you  had  with  insane 
persons?  A.  It  has  been  a  specialty  of  mine  but  for  a 
limited  period ;  with  insane  cases  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
to  do. 
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Q.  Have  you  liacl  difficulty  in  detecting  convicts  feigning 
insanity?     A.  Not  generally. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  insane  people  are  immoral  and  have 
bad  habits  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  consider  it  a  certain  indication  of  in- 
sanity that  a  man  was  a  pretty  bad  man  ?  A.  That  would 
amount  to  nothing  in  determining  the  question. 

Q.  Is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that  insane  people  are 
cunning  and  shrewd  and  deceptive?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  insanity  appears  in  four  out  often  children, 
would  there  be  anything  in  that  circumstance  to  show  a 
hereditary  predisposition?  A.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  circumstance  of  each  case;  it  might  be  a  mere  coinci- 
dence. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  an  unusual  thing  for  insanity  to  ap- 
pear in  four  out  of  ten  children  without  a  hereditary  pre- 
disposition? A.  It  would  certainly  lead  to  suspicion  and 
inquiry. 

Q.  Does  egotism  appear  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
insanity?     A.  I  think  that  that  is  a  feature;  the  excessive 
idea  of  the  importance  of  everything  that  concerns  them- 
selves, and  an  absence   of   ideas  of  whatever  injurious  effi 
their  conduct  might  have  on  others. 

(>.  Does  the  moral  sense  appear  to  be  blunted?  A. 
Blunted,  yes;  perverted,  yes. 

Q.  How  common   is  that  in  cases  of  insanity?     A.   My 

erience    has    been   among  the  criminal   classes;   before 

they  become  insane  many  of  them  have  that  characteristic, 

Q.  Do  the  same  peculiarities  follow   through   from    the 
t->  lie-  i  ite   in  the  same  individual?     A.  V 

sir ;  sometimes  there  is  a  ehan. 

Mr.   Bcoville  then    recounted   to  the  witness   the  eireum- 
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stances  attending  the  prisoner's  attempt  to  establish  the 
Theoerat,  and  asked,  assuming  all  the  facts  stated  to  be  true, 
what  would  they  indicate  as  to  his  mental  soundness  or  un- 
soundness? A.  I  do  not  think  that  by  itself  that  would 
be  sufficient  to  determine  the  question  whether  it  was  fanat- 
icism or  insanity. 

Q.  Might  it  not  indicate  a  species  of  insanity  ?  A.  In 
certain  individual. 

Q.  If  the  individual's  previous  life  for  some  years  has 
been  in  that  line,  would  it  then  indicate  unsoundness  of 
mind?     A.  It  would  be  more  likely  to  show  fanaticism. 

Q.  Is  fanaticism  near  the  border  line  of  insanity  ?  A. 
I  suppose  it  might  be. 

Q.  Are  insane  people  ever  fanatics?  A.  I  never  saw 
one. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  took  up  the  hypothetical  case  stated 
by  the  District  Attorney,  and  questioned  the  witness 
closely  on  each  separate  circumstance  mentioned  therein, 
obtaining  in  reply  the  admission  that  there  was  nothing 
there  to  show  that  the  person  described  might  not  after- 
ward become  insane.  Mr.  Scoville  further  stated  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  prisoner's  attempts  to  lecture  and 
his  habit  of  leaving  the  stage  in  a  great  hurry,  and  inquired 
whether  that  was  not  an  indication  of  his  unsoundness  of 
mind.  A.  It  might,  or  it  might  be  an  indication  of  intox- 
ication. 

Q.  Suppose  he  never  drank  anything?  A.  Such  con- 
duct would  give  ground  for  suspecting  the  man's  insanity. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  related  the  circumstance  of.  the  pris- 
oner's threatening  his  sister  with  an  axe  in  Wisconsin,  and 
inquired  whether  that  was  any  evidence  of  insanity. 

The  witness  replied  that  it  might  be  an  evidence.     In 
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replv  to  a  further  question  by  Mr.  Scoville,  he  stated  that 
the  faet  that  Dr.  Rice  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  incident  referred  to,  that  the  prisoner  was  a 
fit  subject  for  an  insane  asylum,  was  no  evidence  to  his 
mind  of  the  unsoundness  of  mind  of  the  prisoner;  he  did 
not  consider  Dr.  Rice  as  a  competent  observer,  as  his  only 
experience  was  in  sending  insane  persons  to  asylums  on 
certificates. 

Q.  How  much  such  experience  does  it  take  to  make  a 
competent  observer?    A.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  experience. 

Q.  An  experience  of  twenty  years  where  a  man  is  called 
in  to  examine  from  ten  to  twenty  cases  every  year,  would 
not  constitute  any  such  experience  as  would  entitle  the 
opinion  of  that  man  to  any  weight?  A.  None  whatever; 
I  have  been  through  the  mill  myself;  when  I  came  to  rind 
myself  somewhat  competent,  I  found  I  had  known  nothing 
at  all  ;  I  have  received  certificates  from  experienced  gen- 
tlemen, surgeons  in  State  prisons,  which  were  simply  absurd  ; 
I  don't  know  quite  enough  yet  to  distinguish  always  be- 
tween sane  and  insane  people. 

The  Prisoner — That's  the  best  thing  you've  said,  Doctor. 
Scoville  is  doing  all  the  talking  this  morning,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.      I  am  keeping  quiet. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Dr.  Worcester,  who  was  on  the 
stand  yesterday,  is  old  enough  to  know  the  difference? 

The  witness  turned  to  appeal  to  the  Court  with  a  puzzled 
expression,  when  Mr.  Scoville  laughingly  told  him  he  need 
not  answer  the  question. 

Q.  I-  it  possible  tor  a  man  to  have  an  insane  religious 
conviction?      A.    It  depends  on  his  religious  training. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  alluded  to  the  first  letter  written  by 
the  prisoner  to  President  Garfield  applying  for  the  Aus- 
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trian  Mission,  and  the  witness  stated  that  it  might  be  an 
evidence  of  insanity,  but  could  not  say  positively,  as  he  did 
not  know  sufficiently  the  ways  of  office  seekers. 

Q.  Do  not  insane  people  frequently  write  rational  let- 
ters?    A.  Yes. 

The  Prisoner — I  might  as  well  say  here  that  I  opened 
my  mail  this  morning  for  the  first  time.  There  is  a  big 
pile  of  letters,  and  only  one  crank  letter  in  the  whole  lot. 
The  people  are  toning  down- — toning  down.  There's  a 
great  demand  for  my  autograph.  One  would  think  I  was 
a  great  man,  the  way  people  are  sending  for  my  autograph. 
I  don't  care  a  snap  about  it.  I  don't  care  about  being  a 
great  man  or  a  big  man.  There's  only  one  crank  letter  in 
the  lot;  that's  a  good  showing.  Another  thing  about  the 
autographs.  The  requests  come  from  the  high-toned  ladies 
of  Washington.  They  send  in  their  albums  and  their  fine 
cards.     I  am  going  up  outside. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  with  his  examination,  but 
elicited  nothing  of  importance.  Suddenly  the  prisoner  in- 
terrupted, and,  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand,  said,  "I  have 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Spitzka  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  re- 
ceived over  two  hundred  letters  of  congratulation  and  com- 
mendation for  his  testimony  in  this  case,  and  only  three 
anonymous  threats  and  two  letters  from  lunatics.  That  is 
a  good  showing.  He  came  here  without  one  cent  of  money. 
These  other  fellows  get  money.  I  have  just  been  looking 
over  these  letters,  and  happened  to  strike  Spiczka's.  There 
is  another  from  Cincinnati  in  exactly  the  same  tone.  (To 
Scoville.)  You  keep  quiet.  Another  one  is  from  Daniel 
F.  Beatty,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Court — We  have  not  time  to  listen  to  your  corre- 
spondence now. 
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The  Prisoner  (continuing) — He  wants  to  give  $500  for 
that  crank.     This  is  all  interesting  for  the  outside  public. 

Mr.  Porter — Mr.  Scoville,  I  would  like  to  have  that  let- 
ter of  Dr.  Spitzka's  preserved. 

The  Prisoner — It  will  be  preserved. 

After  some  further  unimportant  testimony  the  Court,  at 
half-past  twelve,  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour.  The  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Spitzka  was  not  addressed  to  the  prisoner  but 
to  Mr.  Scoville,  who  carelessly  left  it  within  reach  of  the 
prisoner,  who  immediately  seized  it  and  read  its  contents. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  the  prisoner  with 
the  explanation  that  Mr.  Reed  was  detained  this  afternoon, 
but  expected  to  be  in  regular  attendance  hereafter. 

The  cross-examination  of  Dr.  Dimon  was  then  resumed. 
Mr.  Scoville  again  called  the  witness'  attention  to  Mr. 
Corkhill's  hypothetical  question,  and  he,  while  contending 
that  though  the  facts  tended  to  show  that  the  prisoner  was 
sane,  admitted  that  many  of  them  taken  individually  were 
not  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  an  unsound  mind. 
He  said  that  many  insane  persons  had  good  memories  and 
were  capable  of  laying  and  following  plans  of  action. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  this  hypothetical  question  of  an 
immoral  or  vicious  character  attributed  to  the  person  there 
that  might  not  be  exhibited  in  ordinary  cases  of  unsound- 
ness of  mind?  A.  Distributing  them  through  a  number 
of  cases  you  find  these  peculiarities  existing  in  some  one  or 
other  through  them  all. 

Q.   As   to   the   matter  of  sensual   indulgence — is   that  a 

anion  thing  in  insane  cases?     A.   Yes,  either  as  to  <•;. 
Or  <'<»n.-c<jii,'!h'<  . 

<  I.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  insane  delusion  or  the 
conviction  of  mind  of  a  person — a  fixed  conviction  of  duty 
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— urging  a  person  on  to  commit  an  act  to  that  extent  that 
his  will  is  not  able  to  resist  it?  A.  That  is  a  characteris- 
tic of  a  certain  form  of  insane  delusion. 

Q.  Is  that  as  frequently  a  characteristic  of  delusions 
connected  with  religious  convictions  as  any  other?  A. 
No;  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  cases  of  epileptic  mania. 

Q.  Are  those  cases  of  hereditary  tendencies  ?  A.  Some- 
times. 

Q.  Suppose  a  person  acts  under  what  he  considered  a 
divine  command,  and  in  obedience  to  that  command  he 
should  kill  the  President,  and  suppose  he  honestly  believed 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  they  were 
informed  of  his  motive,  would  not  only  excuse  him  but 
applaud  him  for  the  act,  in  your  opinion  would  that  be 
any  indication  of  unsoundness  of  mind?  A.  I  think  it 
would — an  honest  belief,  a  sincere  belief;  the  domination 
of  his  will  by  that  belief  is  what  I  mean  by  this  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  believe  in  personal  divine  inspiration 
in  this  age  of  the  world  ?     A.  Not  specially. 

The  Prisoner — Well,  Doctor,  if  the  Lord  could  inspire 
a  man  2,000  years  ago,  why  can't  he  do  it  to-day  ?  Is 
there  anything  in  human  nature  different  now  from  what 
it  was  then  ?     What  is  your  idea  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Scoville — I  have  no  objection,  to  your  answering 
that  question. 

The  Witness — If  the  Lord  did  inspire  anybody  2,000 
years  ago,  he  can  now  if  he  choose. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  my  idea  on  that.  He  not  only 
can,  but  he  did  in  this  particular  case. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  Mr.  Scoville  questioned 
the  witness  on  the  subject  of  hereditary  insanity,  and  re- 
ceived the  information  that  whereas  in  England  fifty  per 
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cent,  of  the  insanity  was  hereditary, in  witness' asylum  only 
four  or  five  per  cent.  was. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  propounded  a  hypothetical  question, 
taking  as  his  strongest  point  the  averment  that  the  prisoner 
believed  firmly  in  his  inspiration  to  shoot  the  President,  and 
inquired  whether,  if  that  averment  were  true,  the  man  was 
insane  at  that  time. 

The  Witness — I  don't  think  that  that  is  a  question  for 
an  expert  ;  any  one  can  answer  that;  there  is  only  one  an- 
swer to  that  question  ;  suppose  a  man  to  he  insane,  is  he  in- 
sane?    (Laughter.) 

Q.  What  would  an  insane  man  do  after  he  had  committed 
such  an  act?     A.  He  would  not  try  to  run  away. 

Q.  Would  he  naturally  be  calm?  A.  Not  at  all;  the 
excitement  would  keep  up. 

Q.  Would  he  necessarily  be  excited  in  doing  the  act? 
A.  Generally  so. 

Q.  Would  his  being  calm  be  consistent  with  the  theory 
of  his  insanity  ?  A.  In  very  rare  cases  of  a  sort  of  epi- 
leptic mania  it  might  be  so. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  questioned  the  witness  as  to  whether 
he  agreed  with  the  views  of  insanity  laid  down  in  the  works 
of  Balfour,  Brown  and  Maudsley  on  the  jurisprudence  of 
insanity,  and  proceeded  to  quote  from  the  latter  author. 
This  called  forth  an  objection  from  Mr.  Porter,  who  de- 
clared that  the  jury  did  not  care  after  six  weeks  to  pass 
from  the  trial  of  Guiteau  to  the  trial  of  the  merits  of  par- 
ticular writer.-.  The  objection  was  sustained  by  the  Court, 
but  Mr.  Scoville  attained  his  object  by  changing  the  form 
of  In-  questions.  The  witness  stated  that  he  did  net  agree 
with  Maudsley  on  the  question  of  moral  insanity. 

Q.  Are  not  many  lunatics  able  to  distinguish  between 
37 
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right  and  wrong  but  not  to  choose  between  them  ?  A. 
"When  under  insane  delusions,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  an  insane  delusion  ?  A.  A  false  perception, 
conception  and  action  contrary  to  the  common  belief  of 
mankind  and  the  individual's  own  private  belief. 

On  re-direct  examination  the  witness  wras  asked  the  rea- 
son for  his  conclusion  that  the  prisoner  was  insane.  Mr. 
Scoville  objected,  and  the  prisoner  asked  the  District  At- 
torney to  pay  the  witness  his  $500  and  let  him  go  home. 
"  What  does  he  know,"  he  said,  "  about  my  free  agency  on 
the  2d  of  July  ?  Dream  over  that,  Corkhill,  and  let  me 
know  in  the  morning." 

The  Court  overruled  the  objection  and  the  witness  stated 
that  his  conclusion  was  based  upon  his  examination  of  the 
prisoner  and  from  his  testimony.  Witness  saw  nothing  in 
the  prisoner  that  was  not  the  result  of  his  natural  character, 
early  training  and  the  life  he  had  led. 

By  the  Court — Q.  You  have  been  asked  whether  a  man 
might  be  impelled  to  the  commission  of  an  act  lie  knew  to 
be  wrong,  by  an  insane  delusion,  could  he  be  so  impelled 
without  an  insane  delusion,  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do 
what  was  wrong  ?  A.  I  suppose  that  takes  place  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  where  there  is  no  deliberation  and  where  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  act  the  person  knew  what  was  right  and 
wrong. 

Q.  Can  there  be  any  sane  irresistible  impulse  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  delusion  ?  A.  In  the  absence  of  an  express  de- 
lusion there  may  be,  but  my  own  belief  is  that  there  exists 
an  unexpressed  delusion  in  the  mind  of  the  actor. 

The  Prisoner — These  experts,  allow  me  to  say,  are  high 
toned.  High-toned,  respectable  men,  but  with  all  respect 
I  say  that  they  hang  more — (correcting  himself) — as  many 
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men  as  the  doctors  kill.  There  is  no  question  about  General 
Garfield  being  alive  to-day,  whatever  my  motive  might 
have  been,  if  the  doctors  had  not  killed  him,  but  the  Lord 
allowed  the  doctors  to  finish  the  work  I  began,  because  he 
wanted  him  to  go;  and  he  did  not  go  before  his  time  any 
way.     We  have  all  got  to  go.     It  is  a  question  of  time. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Davidge  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  hour  of  three  o'clock  was  approaching,  the  District 
Attorney  suggested  an  adjournment,  but  yielded  to  Mr. 
Scoville  s  request  to  be  allowed  to  recall  at  the  present  time 
D.  McLean  Shaw,  the  witness  who  testified  to  the  conver- 
sation in  which  Guiteau  stated  that  he  would  imitate 
Wilkes  Booth.  The  witness  was  greeted  by  the  pris- 
oner with  : — "  This  is  the  man  who  told  the  lie  about 
Booth.  We  have  your  record,  Shaw,  over  there  in  New 
Jersey,  where  you  were  indicted  for  perjury.  You  only 
got  off  on  a  technical  point." 

Mr.  Scoville — Were  you  ever  indicted  for  perjury  ? 

The  Witness — For  alleged  perjury. 

The  Prisoner — The  Judge  said  you  ought  to  be  in  State 
Prison. 

Mr.  Scoville  (angrily) — Xow,  shut  up. 

The  Prisoner — I  won't;  I  will  go  on. 

Mr.  Scoville — Then  go  on  and  I  will  gel  oil'  the  case. 

r!  he  Prisoner — We  will  have  a  new  man  to-morrow. 
This  is  your  last  day,  Scoville. 

Q.    When  was  that  indictment  for  perjury?    A.  In  1 8 7 S . 

Q.  What  was  the  perjury  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted '!  A.  Tint  I  had  given  false  testimony  in  regard  to 
the  payn  lain  note  Tor  s  |  ,<  ><  m, 

Di«l  you  swrar  that  you  had  paid  the  note?      A.  The 
note  of  $1,000?      Vcs,  Birj   there  wire   ten   or  eleven  DO 
of  th-.  Bam<  amounts. 
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Q.  Then  again  you  swore  that  you  had  not  paid  it  ? 

The  District  Attorney — You  need  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  have  a  right  to  know  the  fact. 

The  District  Attorney — The  case  may  have  been  kicked 
out  of  court. 

The  Witness — It  was. 

The  District  Attorney — Were  you  ever  convicted  of  per- 
jury? 

The  Witness — No. 

The  Prisoner — The  Judge  said  you  were  morally  guilty 
of  perjury.     We  have  the  record  here. 

Mr.  Scoville — You  were  tried  for  perjury? 

The  Witness — Because  I  wanted  to  be  tried. 

Mr.  Scoville — And  escaped  upon  your  own  testimony  in 
swearing  that  you  were  mistaken  when  you  swore  to  a  lie  ? 

The  Witness — I  was  mistaken  in  swearing  to  the  wrong 
note ;  what  I  testified  to  was  exactly  true  in  regard  to  an- 
other note  of  the  same  amount  and  same  date. 

Mr.  Scoville— That  will  do. 

The  District  Attorney  said  that  he  did  not  desire  to  cross- 
examine  the  witness,  who,  however,  might  make  any  state- 
ment he  saw  fit. 

The  witness  then  stated  that  in  the  note  case  he  had  be- 
come confused  and  testified  as  to  one  note  when  he  thought 
he  was  testifying  as  to  another. 

The  Prisoner  (contemptuously  to  the  District  Attorney) 
— This  witness  ain't  no  good.  You  may  go  home,  Shaw. 
You  are  marked. 

Mr.  Scoville— That  will  do,  Mr.  Shaw. 

The  Prisoner — We've  got  through  with  you. 

The  Witness — I  would  like  to  explain ;  I  am  in  a  false 
position. 
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"And  you  have  been  from  the  start,"  interjected  the 
prisoner. 

The  Witness — After  the  indictment  was  procured  I  was 
approached  by  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  District 
Attorney. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  object. 

The  Court — I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  this. 

The  witness  denied  that  the  Judge  had  in  the  perjury 
case  made  use  of  caustic  language,  and  stated  that  he  had 
authority  for  that  denial. 

The  Prisoner  (excitedly  and  yet  with  a  contemptuous 
smile  on  his  face) — Shaw's  statement  about  Booth  is  the 
most  extraordinary  statement  that  ever  came  from  a  human 
mouth. 

Mr.  Scoville  gave  Mr.  Shaw  notice  that  he  would  call 
four  witnesses  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  perjury  case. 

The  Prisoner  (still  referring  to  Shaw's  statement) — There 
is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it,  and  you  know  it,  too;  God 
Almighty  will  curse  you,  for  it;  I  never  talked  to  Booth 
about  you  in  my  life  (sic);  yon  are  marked  for  life;  it  is 
the  most  extraordinary  lie  that  ever  was  concocted;  I  never 
mentioned  the  subject  of  Booth  to  Shaw;  it  is  not  likely  I 
would  wait  ten  years  to  kill  some  great  man  ;  it  is  the  m 
outrageous  thing  ever  concocted  by  human  being;  it  is  a  lie 
on  its  face,  and  any  intelligent  man  would  Bay  BO. 

The  District.  Atorney  then  stated  that  he  would  call  a 
witness  who  would  testify  to  a  somewhat  similar  conversa- 
tion with  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Scoville  —  Is  it  that  man  Poster?  I  thought  you 
would  leave  him  to  the  last  so  that  we  could  not  look  into 
his  record. 

The  witness  to  whom  tin;  District   Attorney  alluded  was 
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not  in  attendance.  He  was  not,  so  the  District  Attorney- 
stated,  Mr.  Foster,  but  one  who  had  heard  the  prisoner 
make  the  statement  in  Washington.  But  he  (Corkhill) 
did  not  intend  to  bother  the  jury  with  any  of  those 
witnesses. 

The  Court  then,  at  three  o'clock,  adjourned,  the  prisoner, 
as  he  was  led  out,  continuing  to  denounce  Shaw,  and  de- 
claring that  his  testimony  was  a  disgrace  to  the  American 
people. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

Dr.  H.  P.  Stearns  on  the  Stand.— Sharp  Tilts  between  Counsel. 
— Guiteau's  Tower  of  Will.— Guiteau  Pronounced  Sane.— The 
Question  of  Inspiration. — The  Prisoner  Threatened  with  Re- 
moval to  the  Dock.— The  Court  Adjourns  over  Christinas.— 
How  the  Assassin  spent  Christmas.— lie  Receives  Visitors. 

When  Guiteau  took  his  seat  on  the  24th  day  of  Decem- 
ber he  was  given  several  letters,  which  had  just  been 
received.  One  letter  written  on  yellow  tinted  paper 
especially  engaged  his  attention.  He  read  it  carefully  and 
pondered  its  contents  at  length.  He  then  showed  it  to 
his  brother,  and  the  two  became  engaged  in  earnest  conver- 
sation. Having  disposed  of  this  letter,  Guiteau  became 
interested  in  his  newspapers,  and  for  some  time  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  ■ 

On  the  assembling  of  the  court  this  morning  Dr.  Henry 
P.  Stearns  resumed  the  stand  and  was  further  cross-exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Scoville.  The  first  part  of  the  examination 
was  confined  to  the  ground  which  was  gone  over  yesterday. 
He  testified  that  in  almost  all  forms  of  insanity  mem 
was  the  first  faculty  to  show  impairment. 

Q,  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  (Dr.  Taloott)  that 
insanity  is  al  '  brain  ? 

Mr.  Porter  objected  and  his  dramatic  manner  in  arguing 
his  objection  drew  forth  the  remark  from  Mr,  Scoville  that 
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Mr.  Porter  could  make  more  out  of  nothing  than  any  man 
he  had  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Scoville — the  objection  being  sustained — changed 
his  question  so  as  to  ask  whether  insanity  was  always  a 
manifestation  of  a  diseased  brain. 

The  witness  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Scoville — Can  such  disease  of  the  brain  always  be 
detected  by  an  examination  of  that  organ? 

The  Witness — There  have  been  cases  of  undoubted  in- 
sanity when,  upon  examination  of  the  brain,  no  disease  has 
been  found. 

Mr.  Scoville — No  distinct  disease  ? 

Mr.  Porter  objected  to  Mr.  Scoville  interrupting  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Scoville  (indignantly) — I  want  to  know  who  is  con- 
ducting this  trial  ? 

Mr.  Porter — I  suppose  the  Court  is,  and  to  the  Court  I 
appeal  that  a  witness  shall  not  be  muzzled  in  the  midst  of 
an  answer. 

Mr.  Scoville — Make  your  objection  to  the  Court  and 
don't  direct  my  witness  when  to  answer  and  when  not  to 
answer, 

Mr.  Porter — I  will. 

Mr.  Scoville — You  will  not.  I  have  this  witness  under 
my  care.  "  If  you  object,  make  your  objection  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  Porter — Counsel  is  entirely  mistaken. 

Mr.  Scoville  (angrily) — All  right.  We  will  see  about 
this  thing. 

Mr.  Porter — Counsel  addressed  this  gentleman,  who  is 
of  the  highest  character  in  scientific  circles,  as  he  would  a 
schoolboy. 

The  Prisoner  (sneeringly) — That's  very  fine,  Porter. 
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Mr.  Porter— I  will  allow  this  to  pass,  but  I  will  insist 
that  counsel  shall  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  rule. 

This  dispute  between  counsel,  carried  on  in  a  very  acrimo- 
nious manner,  having  ended,  the  examination  was  resumed. 

The  witness  stated,  in  response  to  questions,  that  while  the 
fact  that  a  person  of  poor  reasoning  powers  should  apply 
for  a  position  far  beyond  his  capabilities  of  performance 
was  not  an  indication  of  insanity,  it  was  not  inconsistent 
with  unsoundness  of  mind.  To  one  of  these  questions  Mr. 
Porter  objected,  which  called  forth  the  exclamation  from 
the  prisoner  that  "  Porter  must  have  contracted  the  disease 
that  Davidge  had  yesterday. " 

Q.  May  not  a  person  under  the  influence  of  a  delusion 
which  he  has  no  power  to  resist  do  an  act  which  he  knows 
is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peed  then  took  up  the  thread  of  the  examination, 
but  at  the  very  outset  got  into  a  dispute  with  Mr.  Porter. 
After  quite  a  lively  tilt  Mr.  Reed  turned  to  Mr.  Scoville 
with  the  remark  that  "  he  will  get  over  it." 

The  Prisoner — They  are  getting  very  uneasy  about  this 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Peed  then  inquired  the  witness' opinion  as  to  a  med- 
ical work  by  Dv.  Pay. 

The  witness  replied  that  he  would  rather  not  be  exam- 
ined as  to  his  opinions  upon  medical  works.  There  was 
not  an  expert  present  with  whom  he  agreed  in  all  respects. 

Mr.  Peed — It  is  a  fact  that  doctors  disagree? 

The  Witness — I  do  on  all  points,  more  or  ! 

Q.  Have  not  insane  persons  committed  crimes  when  they 
have  deliberated  and  lain  in  wait  to  accomplish  the  act-? 
-V.   They  have. 

(\.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  case  of  Oxford,  who  shot 
at  Queen  Victoria?     A.  lam. 
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Q.  Did  it  not  appear  that  he  had  bought  a  pistol  and 
slugs  and  had  practised  for  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Porter  objected. 

Q.  Have  not  persons  undoubtedly  insane  committed  acts 
which  in  sane  persons  would  be  crimes,  and  afterward  at- 
tempted to  conceal  what  they  have  done  and  denied  that 
they  have  done  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  not  insane  persons  provided  means  of  escape 
after  committing  the  acts?     A.  Yes,  to  a  limited  extent. 

Q.  Suppose  the  prisoner  had  honestly  believed  that  he 
was  acting  under  the  direction  of  God,  was  he  sane  or  in- 
sane? A.  I  should  say  that  that  had  no  bearing  on  this 
case. 

The  Prisoner — Do  you  hold  that  a  man  cannot  be  insane 
in  a  specific  act  without  his  brain  being  diseased  ?  Is  that 
your  theory  ? 

Mr.  Porter  told  the  witness  not  to  answer  the  prisoner: 
but,  Mr.  Scoville  adopting  the  question  as  his  own,  the 
witness  replied  that  the  term  "  insanity  "  implied  a  disease 
of  the  brain. 

The  Prisoner — Then  a  man  cannot  be  insane  without  a 
diseased  brain  ? 

Mr.  Porter  (to  the  witness) — Hold  no  colloquy  with  the 
prisoner. 

The  Prisoner — Who  is  running  this  case,  you  or  the 
Court  ? 

Mr.  Porter— The  Court.    . 

The  Prisoner — So  I  thought. 

Mr.  Porter — The  criminal  thinks  that  he  is. 

The  Prisoner  (excitedly) — I  am  no  criminal.  I  am  no 
more  of  a  criminal  than  you,  Mr.  Porter.  I  am  more 
thought  of  on  the  outside  than  you  are.     The   English 
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papers  are  saying  that  I  am  a  bigger  man  than  old  Porter, 
and  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Porter — I  suggest,  if  these  interruptions  are  con- 
tinued, to  have  them  heard  from  the  dock. 

The  Prisoner  (defiantly  and  derisively) — From  the  dock, 
hey  !  the  dock  !     Try  it  on. 

The  Court — That  is  a  question  which  has  suggested  itself 
to  my  mind. 

The  District  Attorney — I  think  it  i>  a  proper  suggestion, 
and  one  which  we  shall  insist  upon  if  these  interruptions 
are  carried  oif.  There  is  a  limit  to  all  things;  and  if  this 
abuse  and  these  interruptions  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
the  court  are  to  be  allowed  any  further  by  this  man,  who 
knows  what  he  is  doing,  he  must  make  interruptions  from 
the  dock,  where  criminals  belong,  and  that  authority  is 
within  the  control  of  Your  Plonor. 

The  Prisoner — It    is   purely  a   matter   of   discretion.     I 

appear  as  my  own  counsel,  and  have  as  much  a  right  to  be 

heard  as  you.     The  prosecution  seems  to  be  very  anxious 

norning  about  this  case.     It  does  seem   to  be  a  pretty 

ase  fur  them. 

The  next  witness  was  Dr.  Jam  in  Strong,  superintendent 
of  the  Insa  lum  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.     lie  stated  that 

the  average  number  of  patients  at  that  asylum  is  625,  and  that 
h<*  ha-  treated  in  all  over  two  thousand  insane  persons;   his 
definition  of  insanity  was  mental  disturbance  from  dig 
he  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  prisoner  in  jail  and 
ved  him  closely  in  court  since  the  5th  mber; 

in  the  jail  examination  he   had    found    the    bodily  condition 
of  the  prisoner  good — because,  a-  a  rule,  insanity  is  usually 
1  with  th  i  lily  health. 

"I  will  save  you  trouble,  Docl  prisoner  broke  in. 

"I'm  in  excellent  health,  and  am  not  insane. " 
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The  Witness  (sarcastically) — Yes ;  I  agree  with  you  in 
that  respect. 

The  Prisoner — If  you  tell  the  jury  whether  my  free 
agency  was  destroyed  on  the  2d  of  July,  Doctor,  you  will 
help  the  matter. 

Judge  Cox  (to  the  prisoner) — That  is  enough.  Keep 
silence. 

The  Prisoner — There  is  a  great  lot  of  rubbish  getting 
into  this  case  and  I  want  to  prevent  it  if  I  can. 

After  the  witness  had  resumed  his  statement  the  prisoner 
again  broke  in  :  In  other  words,  you  found  that  I  was  no 
fool.  The  Lord  never  employs  fools  to  do  his  work.  He 
employs  the  best  brains,  and  he  takes  care  of  the  man  too, 
and  will  take  care  of  me. 

Mr.  Porter — These  interruptions  by  the  prisoner  are 
equally  annoying  to  the  Court  and  the  jury  and  I  insist  that 
the  rule  must  be  enforced.  When  the  prisoner  speaks  he 
must  speak  from  the  dock. 

"You  are  very  much  excited  this  morning,  JudgQ 
Porter,"  said  the  prisoner.  "I  have  just  as  good  a  right 
to  speak  here  as  you  have." 

Mr.  Scoville  (defiantly  to  Mr.  Porter) — Go  on  and  makq 
your  motion  to  the  Court.  There  is  no  necessity  for  your 
making  a  speech. 

Mr.  Porter  (haughtily) — I  am  not  to  be  controlled  by 
you.  Mr.  Scoville  has  undertaken  to  insult  eminent  gen- 
tlemen in  the  witness-box. 

Judge  Cox — You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Porter,  I  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Scoville  has  done  so. 

Mr.  Porter — I  want  to  give  an  admonition  to  the  pris- 
oner, that  on  the  very  next  instance  of  interruption  by  him 
I  will  insist  on  his  being  placed  in  the  dock* 
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The  Prisoner — Do  it  now  and  have  the  matter  decided. 
I  come  here  as  my  own  counsel  and  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Porter — I  now  ask  that,  in  the  due  administration 
of  justice,  the  criminal  be  placed  in  the  dock. 

The  Prisoner — As  a  matter  of  law  the  Court  cannot  do 
it.  I  am  no  criminal.  I  stand  better  than  you  in  the 
community. 

Mr.  Porter — This  man  has  sworn  that  he  shot  the  President. 
He  has  declared  in  open  court  that  he  is  perfectly  sane,  that 
he  recovered  his  sanity  within  an  hour  after  the  deed. 

The  Prisoner — Yes,  just  as  soon  as  I  got  my  inspiration 
off  the  insane  spirit  left  me. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  would  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Porter 
meant  by  his  speech. 

Mr.  Porter — I  apply  to  the  Court  to  direct  the  marshal 
to  remove  the  prisoner  to  the  dock.  What  I  will  do  after 
that  will  depend  on  the  continuance  of  these  interruptions. 

Judge  Cox — That  is  a  matter  which  I  have  under  con- 
sideration. I  give  an  admonition  to  the  prisoner,  biit  I  do 
not  want  to  act  hastily  in  the  matter. 

The  Prisoner — I  will  do  whatever  Your  Honor  pica---. 
I  am  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Scoville — Let  Mr.  Porter  make  his  little  motion.-. 
AVe  do  not  oppose  it. 

The  District  Attorney — This  is  not  a  little  motion  at  all. 
We  have  sat  here  under  calumny  and  insult  and  outrage. 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting) — I  told  you  the  truth,  Cork- 
hill,  arid  every  member  of  the  Bar  knows  it,  and  knows 
that  you  arc  a  firs(  class  fraud,  and  the  American  people 
know  it.  (Hisses  from  some  of  the  audience,  which  were  re- 
proved by  the  Court). 
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The  District  Attorney — The  dock  is  where  this  man 
belongs.  I  have  no  objections  to  his  speaking  from  the 
dock  when  the  time  for  him  to  do  so  comes.  But  if  he 
attempts  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  the  marshal  will  keep 
him  quiet. 

The  Prisoner — I  do  not  come  here  as  an  ordinary  pris- 
oner. 

"  Keep  silence/'  said  Judge  Cox,  and  the  prisoner  obeyed, 
remarking  that  he  would  do  what  His  Honor  said. 

Then  the  witness  proceeded  with  his  narration  of  the 
results  of  his  examination  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner, 
he  said,  thought  quickly  and  consecutively;  he  showed 
powers  of  language  and  coherence;  the  evidence  which 
struck  the  witness  with  the  greatest  force  was  the  prisoner's 
power  of  attention.  This  man  showed  that  he  had  control 
of  his  mind,  because  a  man  cannot  fix  his  attention  on  a 
given  subject  without  exercising  his  will  power.  He  could 
fix  his  attention  on  a  given  subject  and  then  turn  it  to  an- 
other subject,  and  that  implied  brain  power.  So  the  wit- 
ness was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  prisoner's  mental 
organization  was  thoroughly  intact,  and  that  all  his  mental 
processes  worked  smoothly  and  harmoniously.  He  was 
sound  in  his  perceptions,  his  sensations,  his  thoughts,  his 
will.  Such  a  condition  he  looked  upon  as  entirely  incom- 
patible with  insanity.  The  power  of  attention  was  there, 
the  power  of  consecutive  thought,  as  well  as  coherency. 
The  power  of  order  and  command,  the  power  to  check  a 
movement,  the  power  to  force  a  retreat  were  there — all  in- 
dicating very  clearly  that  the  prisoner's  mental  organism 
was  sound  and  healthy.  His  power  of  discrimination  had 
impressed  the  witness  during  his  observations  in  court.  He 
showed  a  keen  memory  and  discrimination. 
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The  two  hypothetical  questions  prepared  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  were  submitted  to  the  witness  and  the  reply 
to  both  of  them  was  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness  the 
prisoner  was  sane.  Then  the  hypothetical  question  pre- 
pared on  the  part  of  the  defence  was  put  to  the  witness, 
who  for  a  long  time  declined  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  it 
on  the  ground  that  from  his  knowledge  and  observation  he 
could  not  assume  the  correctness  of  the  facts  therein  stated. 
Several  of  his  answers  in  that  direction  were  objected  to  by 
Mr.  Reed  and  were  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  record. 
The  question  was  then  asked  him  whether,  assuming  the 
facts  as  stated  in  the  hypothetical  case  to  be  true,  he  would 
or  could  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  prisoner  was 
sane  or  insane  when  he  shot  the  President. 

The  District  Attorney  protested  against  the  form  of  the 
question,  and  said  that  when  the  professional  integrity  of  a 
man  who  refused  to  throw  into  the  jury  box  the  weight 
of  his  character  for  the  misrepresentation  of  this  case  was 
attacked  he  hoped  that  the  Court  would  protect  him,  and 
lie  knew  that  the  country  would  sustain  the  Court  in  doing 
so. 

Mr.  Reed  replied  (sarcastically)  that  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  heard  that  there  was  any  more  sa notifica- 
tion in  the  character  of  an  expert  witness  than  in  the  char- 
r  of  any  other  witness.  It  was  for  the  witness,  not  the 
District  Attorney,  to  say  whether  he  could  answer  the  ques- 
:.  If  he  said  he  could  not  answer  it,  then  he  might 
Btand  aside. 

Mr.  Porter — The  witness  has  not  said  that  he  cannot. 
answer  the  question. 

Mr,  Reed  (interrupting) — Mr.  Corkhill  says  he  has  said 
so. 
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Mr.  Porter  (to  Mr.  Reed) — One  moment,  sir ;  wait  till  I 
get  through. 

The  Prisoner  (insultingly) — You  are  a  big  man  this 
morning,  Judge;  you  have  a  mouth  like  an  old  cat-fish. 

Mr.  Porter  (resuming) — The  witness  has  not  said  that  he 
cannot  answer  the  question.  He  has  said  that  he  cannot 
answer  yes  or  no  without  an  explanation.  The  counsel  re- 
fuses him  the  right  to  answer  unless  he  answers  yes  or  no. 
I  would  like  to  know  by  what  authority  this  gentleman 
(Mr.  Reed)  assumes  to  dictate  to  the  witness.  A  false 
hypothesis  is  presented  to  a  witness  who  knows  it  to  be 
false,  and  the  witness  declines  to  put  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  assuming  facts  which  he  knows  to  be  false.  Under 
those  circumstances  he  is  permitted  to  answer  that  he  can- 
not conceive  the  prisoner  to  be  in  the  condition  as  repre- 
sented in-  the  question.  "  You  will  get  §5,000  for  that 
speech "  (interrupted  the  prisoner.)  "  You  are  working 
for  a  $5,000  fee,  and  that  is  the  reason  you  cannot  see  it." 

Judge  Cox  (to  Mr.  Porter) — Nevertheless,  counsel  for 
the  defence  has  a  right  to  put  to  an  expert  the  hypothesis 
of  a  case  which  he  will  undertake  to  demonstrate  to  the 
jury  as  being  supported  by  evidence.  He  can  put  that 
case  and  ask  the  witness  whether  he  can  answer  it,  yes  or 
no.  If  the  witness  says  he  cannot  answer  it,  the  witness 
can  then  give  his  reasons. 

Mr.  Reed— That  is  all  I  want. 

After  a  further  tilt  between  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Reed, 
in  which  the  prisoner  intervened  with  the  remark,  "  Porter 
is  very  badly  cranked  this  morning,"  Mr.  Reed  repeated 
the  question,  "  Can  you  give  an  opinion  on  that  state  of 
facts  ?  " 

The  Witness — I  can  give  an  opinion.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  would  be  an  opinion.    I  can  give  an  impression. 
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Mr.  Reed— What  is  it  ? 

The  Witness — That  so  far  as  the  alleged  statements  in 
that  hypothetical  question  are  concerned,  if  all  those  as- 
sumptions are  true,  they  would  apply  to  a  person  who 
might  be  insane. 

Mr.  Reed — Was  the  person  sane  or  insane? 

Mr.  Porter  objected,  on  the  ground  that  the  question 
had  been  already  answered. 

The  Prisoner — You  will  be  in  an  insane  asylum  soon, 
Porter. 

An  examination  of  the  record  having  shown  that  the 
question  had  not  been  specifically  answered,  it  was  re- 
peated. 

The  Witness — If  the  assumptions  were  true,  they  would 
apply  to  a  man  who  might  be  insane. 

The  Prisoner — Well,  you  are  the  stupidest  fellow  we  have 
had. 

Mr.  Reed  (persistently) — Was  the  person  sane  or  insane1? 

The  Witness — It  would  indicate  or  point  toward  insanity. 

On  re-direct  examination  the  witness  testified  that  no  he- 
reditary insanity  entered  into  the  present  case.  This  an- 
swer was  stricken  out  on  objection  by  Mr.  Reed,  The 
witness  detailed  an  interview  which  he  had  witli  the  pris- 
oner in  the  jail.  lie  asked  prisoner  whether  his  inspiration 
was  manifested  in  the  form  of  an  audible  voice.  "  Xo," 
replied  the  prisoner,  "I  don't  believe  in  any  such  non- 
sense." 

A  delusion  in  witness' judgment  that  would  culminate  u\ 
an  act  of  homicide  on  the  2d  of  July  would  imply  a  deg 

profound    mental    disturbance    which    would    manifest 
ite  If  aft  r  the  commission  of  the  act. 

The   Prisoner — You   and  Dr.  Stearns  do  not  agree  on 
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that.  It  was  not  an  insane  delirium.  I  only  claim  that  my 
free  agency  was  destroyed. 

The  Witness— A  vicious  propensity  will  neutralize  free 
agency. 

Dr.  Abram  M.  Shew,  superintendent  of  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  was  the  next  witness.  He 
stated  that  insane  criminals  were  more  egotistical,  self-willed 
and  ignorant  than  sane  criminals.  They  lacked  those 
characteristics  which  were  considered  associated  with  cul- 
ture and  manhood.  From  his  examination  and  observa- 
tion of  the  prisoner,  it  was  his  opinion  that  he  was  sane, 
and  assuming  to  be  true  the  facts  stated  in  the  hypothetical 
question  of  the  prosecution,  in  his  opinion  the  prisoner  was 
sane  on  the  2d  of  July. 

After  the  half-hour's  recess,  which  was  taken  at  this 
point,  the  cross-examination  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Heed. 

It  was  true  that  sometimes  insane  persons  had  good 
memory  and  keen  perception;  that  they  deliberated  before 
acts  and  planned  escape  afterward ;  there  might  be  excep- 
tional cases  where  insane  persons  could  conduct  business 
without  their  insanity  being  suspected  by  casual  observers ; 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  cases  of  insanity  an  expert 
would  have  no  trouble  in  telling  whether  a  man  was  insane 
or  not. 

The  prisoner  here  broke  in  with  the  remark  that,  though 
socially  the  experts  might  be  very  fine  men,*  he  would  not 
give  a  cent  a  bushel  for  their  opinions. 

The  Court  commanded  him  to  keep  silent,  and  Mr.  Por- 
ter reminded  him  that  the  suggestion  to  have  him  placed 
in  the  dock  was  in  abeyance. 

Witness  did  not  think  that  the  prisoner  had  in  court 
feigned  insanity,  but  had  merely  acted  out  his  natural  im- 
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pulses;  the  fact  that  an  overt  act  of  crime  was  committed 
by  a  person  supposing  he  was  doing  God's  will  would  not 
necessarily  furnish  evidence  of  unsoundness  of  mind  ;  it 
would  indicate  a  delusion,  but  not  an  insane  delusion. 

The  next  witness  was  Dr.  Orpheus  Evarts,  of  College 
Hill,  Ohio,  medical  superintendent  of  the  "Sanitarium/'  a 
private  hospital  for  the  insane.  He  had  treated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  four  thousand  insane  patients,  and  he  gave 
instances  of  persons  who  believed  themselves  inspired  ;  this 
inspiration  extended  to  the  general  acts  of  the  person  ;  the 
fact  that  a  man  believed  that  he  would  live  forever  was 
no  indication  of  insanity;  he  attributed  no  significance  to 
the  shape  of  the  head,  because  no  two  insane  persons  that 
he  had  ever  met  had  heads  alike;  if  a  man  should,  after 
committing  an  act,  express  remorse  for  it,  that  would  indi- 
cate that  he  was  capable  of  reasoning,  of  reviewing  it  and 
passing  upon  it. 

The  Prisoner — It  would  indicate  that  he  was  a  good 
fellow. 

From  his  examination  and  observation  of  the  prisoner 
the  witness  had  formed  the  clear  opinion  that  he  was  sane 
on  the  2d  of  July. 

The  Prisoner — It  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  entire 
American  press  that  that  act  was  the  act  of  a  madman. 
They  could  not  conceive  that  a  man  in  his  right  mind 
could  do  that  thing.  These  experts  have  seen  me  since 
then,  and  because  I  am  sane  now  they  think  I  was  sane 
then. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Reed — Witness  did  not  think 
that  prisoner  was  feigning  insanity  in  the  court  room, 
neither  was  he  perfectly  insane;  insane  persons  did  not 
have  good  memories  ;  be  had  never  heard  of  an  insane  man 
denying  his  act  alter  it  was  committed 
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Mr.  Scoville  questioned  the  witness  minutely  as  to  the 
cases  of  inspiration,  and  the  latter  related  the  ease  of  a 
woman  who  believed  that  she  could  raise  the  dead  ;  in  his 
early  days  he  should  have  thought  that  she  was  insane,  but 
after  long  experience  he  would  be  very  careful  in  making 
up  his  mind  ;  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  insanity. 

Redirect — The  prisoner  seemed  to  be  exaggerating  his 
own  peculiarities. 

Recross — Q.  Suppose  he,  from  day  to  day  in  court,  does 
things  which  are  entirely  consistent  with  what  a  sane  man 
would  do  under  the  same  circumstances,  what  would  that 
indicate?  A.  If  he  had  a  motive  and  was  smart  enough 
to  do  it,  I  should  think  it  consistent  with  sanity;  he  has 
been  exaggerating  his  own  peculiarities. 

Q.  What  are  his  peculiarities?  A.  Egotism,  sharpness, 
smartness,  vulgarity,  ingratitude. 

Q.  Is  not  intense  egotism  an  element  of  insanity?  A. 
Sometimes. 

Mr.  Davidge — "A  man  may  play  many  parts."  Is  that 
not  so,  Doctor  ? 

The  Witness— Yes. 

Mr.  Scoville  stated  that  on  account  of  sickness  in  the 
family  it  was  necessary  for  Mrs.  Scoville  to  return  home, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  prosecution  that  lady  was  called 
to  the  stand. 

Mr.  Scoville  desired  to  prove  that  the  insanity  of  Mrs. 
William  S.  Maynard  was  concealed  from  her  children,  one 
of  whom,  Mrs.  Wilson,  testified  that  she  had  never  heard 
of  her  mother's  insanity. 

Mr.  Davidge  objected  to  Mrs.  Scoville  testifying  to  this 
fact  and  the  objection  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  put  in  evidence  a  letter  written  by  L. 
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W.  Guitean  in  1875,  in  which  he  states  his  belief  in  his 
son's  (the  prisoner's)  insanity.  This  is  the  letter  read  by 
Mr.  Sooville  on  the  night  of  his  lecture. 

The  Court  then,  at  a  quarter  to  three,  adjourned  until 
Tuesday.  As  the  handcuffs  were  being  placed  upon  the 
prisoner  he  broke  out  with,  "  To-morrow  is  Christmas.  I 
wish  the  Court,  the  jury  and  the  American  people,  and 
everybody  else  a  happy  Christmas.     I  am  happy." 

Mr.  Davidge  acknowledged  this  compliment  and  re- 
plied, "Thank  you,  Mr.  Guitean.  I  thank  you  very  truly 
for  your  good  wishes."  Guiteau,  as  he  moved  away,  said 
to  him,  "I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  for  you  argue 
my  side  of  the  case.  I  am  happy."  Thus  they  parted,  the 
prisoner  to  his  cheerless  cell  and  the  lawyer  to  his  happy 
home,  each  to  rest  and  await  the  Christmas  morn. 

Among  the  visitors  at  the  jail  on  Christmas  day  were 
John  W.  Guiteau  and  a  score  of  reporters.  In  reply  to  his 
brother's  question,  u  How  are  you  to-day?"  Guiteau  re- 
plied, "I'm  very  well  and  feel  fine." 

"Here's  somebody  you  will  be  surprised  to  see,"  re- 
marked Wilson  Guiteau,  as  he  presented  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity trap  inventor,  Mr.  Xewhouse,  a  venerable  and  well 
rved  man  of  seventy-five  years. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Guiteau.  "It  has  been 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since  I  saw  you.  How  old  are  you? 
What  is  the  name  of  your  son?" 

Mr.  Newhoase  answered  these  questions  and  then  the 
prisoner's  brother  gave  him  a  package  of  forty  letters  re- 
ceived since  yesterday.  Beating  himself  at  the  table,  Gui- 
teau, with  a  business-like  air,  began  to  open  the  letter.-  and 
read  each  one  carefully.  Among  the  letters  was  one  con- 
taiuing  a  handsome  Christmas  eard.      The  beautiful,  bright 
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card,  with  its  happy  words  and  picturing,  had  no  charm 
for  Guiteau.  Turning  to  his  brother,  he  said,  "  I  have  no 
place  for  it  here;  I  will  give  it  to  Frankey,"  meaning  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Scoville,  but  with  this  he  smiled  and  again 
said,  "  I  feel  splendidly  to-day.  I  went  to  bed  last  night 
at  seven  o'clock  and  had  a  good  sleep.  I  had  a  slight 
touch  of*  malaria  night  before  last,  but  it  amounted  to 
nothing." 

"  Here's  a  letter  from  Mr.  Townsend,"  said  his  brother. 

"Is  he  coming?"  quickly  asked  Guiteau. 

"No,"'  was  the  simple  answer  of  his  brother. 

"He  is  a  very  fine  man,"  said  Guiteau,  and  as  he 
opened  the  letter  remarked  to  his  brother :  "  Have  you 
newspapers?  You  haven't!  Why,  you  should  always 
bring  me  a  paper.     I  haven't  seen  a  paper  since  yesterday." 

He  then  read  Mr.  Townsend's  letter,  which  is  as  follows: 

"New  York,  Dec.  22d,  1881. 
"Dear  Sir  : — Your  letter  of  yesterday  has  just  reached 
me,  and  as  you  request  I  reply  at  once.  I  cannot  comply 
with  your  request  for  several  reasons.  First,  my  business 
engagements  prevent;  second,  which  more  directly  con- 
cerns you,  I  could  not  do  you  nearly  as  much  good  as  Mr. 
Scoville,  for  what  he  may  lack  in  experience  in  the  prac- 
tice of  criminal  law,  he  has  made  up  in  the  high-toned 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  case,  and  in  his  de- 
votion to  your  interest ;  third,  as  President  Lincoln  well 
observed,  "  It  is  a  bad  time  to  change  horses  while  cross- 
ing a  river."  You  are  incorrect  in  saying  that  Mr.  Sco- 
ville elbowTed  me  out  of  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  in 
accordance  with  your  desire,  he  urged  me  to  take  part  with 
him  in  the  case,  and  firally  suggested  that  I  should  close 
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the  case  for  the  defence.  ITad  I  been  able  to  do  so  I 
should  most  certainly  have  helped  him,  as  I  realize  his 
labors  have  been  most  severe.  If  you  will  he  guided  by 
my  advice  at  all,  do  not  change  your  counsel  now.  Mr, 
Reed,  who  has  a  She  reputation,  is  all  the  advice  Mr.  Sco- 
ville  needs.     Yours  truly, 

1  John  D.  Townsend." 

Guiteau's  only  comment  was :  "  He  seems  to  think  Sco- 
ville  and  Reed  can  do  the  business,     So  do  I." 

Guiteau  was  specially  pleased  with  a  postal  from  a  Balti- 
more lady,  who  said  she  was  deeply  interested  in  his  wel- 
fare and  trial  and  would  talk  with  him  about  other  matters 
hereafter.  He  was  interrupted  here  by  a  turnkey  asking 
if  he  had  seen  John  Cavanaugh,  a  repentant,  one-armed  ex- 
rebel  and  religious  enthusiast,  who  to-day  has  been  distrib- 
uting among  the  jail  prisoners  a  long  tract  concluding  with 
the  words  : — "  Only  such  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  are  the  sons 
of  God.  These  are  harmless  and  undefiled  and  separate 
from  sinners. "  When  Guiteau  said  he  had  not  seen  him, 
the  turnkey  gave  him  one  of  the  tracts  ;  but  the  prisoner 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  as  he  was  too  much  interested  in  his 
letters. 

The  turnkey  then  asked,  "  Do  you  want  to  get  shaved 
to-day?" 

"  Yes.  Bring  him  in,"  replied  Guiteau,  referring  to  the 
jail  barber. 

"  ])o  you  want  your  mustache  taken  off?*    he  was  asked. 

"  Yes,  a  clean  shave — everything  off/*  was  the  quick  re- 
Sponge  of  the  prisoner,  as  he  nervously  opened  a  letter. 

"Don'l  you  think  you  had  better  leave  your  mustache 
on  ?  "  asked   the  turnkey. 

u  So.      It  has  been  a  week  since  1  shaved.      1    have  not 
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shaved  since  Mills  took  the  cast  a  week  ago  to-day."  His 
brother  made  some  inquiry  about  his  new  underclothes,  and 
after  answering  him  Guiteau  remarked  : — 

"  You  see  I  have  been  writing  for  the  Associated  Press 
all  day.  The  agent  pays  for  it,  and  you  pay  for  what  you 
get  from  me.  All  these  newspaper  men  have  been  getting 
rich  out  of  me,  and  so  has  Corkhill.  He  is  wasting  the 
Government's  money  in  this  trial."  He  said  this  to  the  re- 
porters, and  when  asked  where  he  was  a  year  ago,  re- 
marked : — 

"  I'm  telling  all  about  it  in  this  very  article,  and  where 
I  have  been  for  the  last  five  years.  It  has  new  matter  in 
it;  it  is  spicy  and  readable." 

Being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  expert  testimony  he 
replied : — "  I  gave  my  opinion  of  that  yesterday.  I 
wouldn't  give  a  cent  a  bushel  for  it.  The  Lord  will  take 
care  of  me."  He  now  read  a  letter  wherein  he  was  threat- 
ened with  assassination.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"New  York,  Dec.  23,  1881. 
"  Miserable  Murderer — Three  friends  and  myself 
have  determined  to  go  on  to  Washington  and  put  an  end  to 
your  farcical  trial  by  sending  you  to  your  Maker.  We  shall 
take  up  different  positions  in  the  court  room,  and  at  a  given 
signal  four  bullets  will  plunge  into  your  filthy  carcass. 
Make  preparations  to  leave  this  world  at  an  early  moment. 
"Four  Men  Without  an  Inspiration." 

This  amused  Guiteau,  who  laughingly  remarked,  "Some 
lunatic  asylum  doings."  With  rather  a  sad  manner  he 
continued,  "  I  pay  no  attention  to  these  fellows.  Most  of 
the  letters  I  get  are  friendly  and  the  rest  are  for  my  auto- 
graphs."    With  a  studious  air  Guiteau  read  .a  Philadelphia 
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letter  with  the  signature  of  David  S.  Wilson.  He  said  : — 
"  Here's  a  document  that  says  that  President  Arthur  and 
also  a  Pennsylvania  Governor  in  their  fast  day  proclama- 
tions said  the  removal  of  President  Garfield  was  an  act  of 
God,  confirming  my  position,  you  see.  That's  a  good  point. 
Put  that  in  the  papers,  gentlemen.  Head  that  letter  care- 
fully. There's  the  official  announcement — see  it  there." 
He  spoke  the  latter  words  with  eagerness  and  handed  the 
letter  to  the  reporters.  The  official  announcement  was  a 
newspaper  extract  containing  the  President's  proclamation 
for  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  dock  ?"  he  was  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing  whatever.  The  court  has  no  discretion 
in  this."  He  now  became  more  animated,  and  in  a  moment 
laving  down  his  letter,  said  in  an  earnest  tone:  "I  don't 
care  anything  about  the  dock.  Can't  I  talk  just  as  well  in 
the  dock'  as  elsewhere?  I'm  bound  to  be  heard.  J  don't 
care  for  that.  Judge  Cox  wouldn't  do  it.  The  prosecu- 
tion begin  to  see  they  haven't  a  case  against  me.  I  never 
saw  them  act  so  silly  as  yesterday — especially  Porter." 

"  But  suppose  they  put  a  policeman  by  your  side  in  the 
dock?"    " 

"Oh,  what  does  that  amount  to?  Haven't  I  already 
three  with  me  in  court?" 

His  irascibility  gradually  increased,  and,  continuing,  he 
said  :  "You  might  say,  what  I  haven't  put  in  this  docu- 
ment I  am  preparing,  that  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  go 
anywhere  if  they  turn  me  loose.  I  am  not  afraid  to  walk 
idone  all  over  Washington,  Baltimore,  New  York,  or  any 
other  place.  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  shot  or  hang.  The 
Lord  and  the  people  don't  agree  in  this  business.  Vd  rather 
have  the   Lord  on  my  side  than   all   the   people.      Experts 
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say  I  am  not  an  insane  man  ;  they  are  not  wrong  in  this. 
Never  have  been  since  the  remoyal  of  the  President  and 
don't  pretend  to  be."  His  agitation  quickly  disappeared, 
and  as  he  resumed  the  examination  of  his  mail  his  brother 
was  patting  his  foot  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  cell.  "  Don't 
make  that  noise,  if  you  please/'  he  quickly  exclaimed. 
Occasionally  Guiteau  would  say,  "All  these  letters  are  from 
people  who  want  my  autograph." 

Reading  aloud  one  letter,  the  writer  of  which  compliments 
his  book,  "  Truth,"  and  requests  an  autograph  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author,  he  leaned  back  in  the  chair  and  said : 
"  Signs  his  initials ;  don't  give  his  name.  Most  of  these 
letters  are  from  cranks;  they  can  hardly  write;  they  can 
hardly  sign  their  name;  they  are  low  people.  A  man 
wants  my  autograph  from  New  York.  Ha !  ha ! "  and 
with  this  he  leaned  on  the  table,  and  after  his  laugh  ended 
remarked,  "  There  are  fifty  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  these  crank  letters  come  from  two  or  three 
persons.  That's  pretty  good.  It  shows  that  there  are 
only  two  or  three  dozen  cranks  in  fifty  million  people. 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  that's  pretty  good."  A  letter  containing  a 
death's  head  caused  Guiteau  to  frown,  as  did  also  a  card  of 
a  Baltimore  house  containing  his  picture,  across  the  fore- 
head of  which  was  written  "  Guilty." 

The  scowl  gave  way  to  an  expression  of  delight  as  he 
read  the  next  missive.  With  elevated  eyebrows  and  a 
smile  he  remarked,  "Just  look  at  this.  Here's  a  lady  who 
says  if  I  give  her  $5  she  will  come  to  Washington  and 
swear  that  I  am  as  mad  as  a  March  hare.  I  guess  I'll 
send  her  the  $5.  It  is  from  New  York."  With  a  good 
deal  of  interest  he  took  up  another  missive  and  exclaimed, 
"Another  postal  from  a  New  York  lady  who  says  she  is 
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inspired  by  the  Lord!  She  says  she  will  come  here  to 
save  me,  as  I  am  a  Christian  man,  from  the  Lord's  enemies, 
Porter  and  Corkhill.  That's  so."  And  with  this  he 
roared  wjth  laughter,  but  at  once  cheeked  it  and  said  in  an 
emphatic  tone,  "  There  isn't  a  single  one  of  these  cranks 
that  can  write  a  decent  hand.  Only  look  at  these  letters. 
It  all  comes  from  ignorance.  My  !  my  !  All  from  igno- 
rance. What  a  pity !  "  He  then  began  to  read  a  letter 
containing  several  three-cent  postage  stamps  ;  the  writer  stat- 
ing that  he  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  his  trial  and  wanted 
to  see  fair  play,  as  well  as  to  get  one  of  his  autographs. 

Bein^  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  trial  of  Gnitean 
answered:  "I  think  everything  is  going  on  well,  and  I 
have  a  fair  trial.  I  gun  perfectly  satisfied.  Mr.  Davidge 
is  a  very  clever  man.  Why,  on  leaving  the  court  room 
yesterday  I  wished  him  a  happy  Christmas  and  told  him  I 
would  expect  him  to  make  a  good  speech  for  my  side  of  the 
case.  Why  did  I  call  Porter  a  catfish-mouth  man?  Why, 
it  just  popped  into  my  head.  That's  the  way  all  these 
things  come  in  my  head.  They  come  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment."  With  this  Guiteau  turned  to  the  mail  and 
opened  an  envelope  containing  a  beautiful  Christmas  card, 
representing  a  bird  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth  and 
a  ladybug  resting  on  one  of  the  leaves.  The  beauty,  as 
well  a-  the  artistic  design  of  this  tribute,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  joyous  greeting,  "A  happy  Christmas!  n  had  no  charm 
for  Guiteau,  who,  handing  it  to  a  reporter,  remarked,  "It 
ifl  Iron:  a  crank  at  Carroll  City,  Iowa.  It  is  marked 
'United  States  Jail.'  Had  I  not  been  in  jail  I  would  not 
have  got  the  card,  as  it  has  no  other  address  on  it.  That's 
the  way  I  got  it.  The  man  must  be  a  fool.  He  signs  the 
card,  <K.  Chunk/  '  K.  Chunk,'  'K.  Chunk:"    He  uttered 
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this  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice  and  broke  into  a  laugh  as  he 
said,  "  That  must  be  his  name,  '  K.  Chunk.'" 

At  this  juncture  several  other  visitors  came  to  the  cell, 
and,  after  shaking  hands  when  introduced  by  ♦General 
Crocker,  the  warden,  he  reseated  himself,  and,  without 
noticing  the  new  comers,  resumed  the  examination  of  his 
mail.  The  remaining  letters  were  of  no  public  interest, 
but  as  he  read  each  one  he  made  some  comment  and  arranged 
them  in  a  pile  against  the  wall.  Turning  around  he  said, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  "  That's  all  my  correspondence, 
gentlemen."  Being  asked  how  many  letters  he  received 
daily,  he  counted  the  pile.  "Here  are  forty,"  he  said; 
"  these  make  up  my  mail  for  two  days ;  I  get  about  twenty 
a  day  ;  mostly  all  want  my  autograph.  Cranks  can  hardly 
write  their  names.  One  of  these  letters  says,  ( There  is 
$2.50  enclosed."  John,  you  or  Mr.  Scoville  must  have 
taken  it  out.  That's  all  right."  As  the  visitors  withdrew 
Guiteau  shook  each  by  the  hand  and  wished  them  a  happy 
Christmas.  During  the  day  a  number  of  ladies  called  to 
see  him,  and  the  warden  was  as  accommodating  as  possi- 
ble, although  his  patience  must  be  sorely  taxed  because 
of  the  large  number  of  visitors  who  desire  to  see  the 
prisoner. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

Guiteau's  Christmas  Greeting.— His  Sufferings  as  a  Patriot. — 
Protected  by  the  Deity. — His  Personal  History. — He  Claims 
Inspiration.— Dr.  Macdonald's  Damaging  Testimony  Against 
Guiteau.— Sanity  of  the  Prisoner  Deduced  from  Observations 
of  the  Prisoner  in  Jail  and  in  Court. — The  Prisoner  Removed 
to  the  Dock. 

Guiteau  prepared  during  the  holidays  the  following 
Christmas  Greeting,  which  he  gave  to  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents for  publication  : — 

"To-day  is  Christmas  and  I  greet  the  American  people 
with  a  merry  Christmas. 

"Last  Christmas  I  was  in  Xew  York.  I  was  boarding 
in  a  first-class  house  and  was  finely  dressed.  I  attended 
church  and  had  a  quiet  and  pleasant  day.  Two  years  ago 
I  was  in  Boston,  but  was  not  so  well  fed  or  clothed.  I  was 
on  theology.  There  is  no  money  in  theology  ;  I  left  a  five 
thousand  dollar  law  business  in  Chicago  in  1877  for  the- 
ology. I  went  into  theology  to  serve  the  Lord  and  preach 
the  Gospel.  I  had  about  as  much  trouble  to  get  in  my 
work  on  theology  as  Paul  did.  He  hungered  and  thirsted 
and  was  naked  and  had  no  certain  dwelling  place,  but  he 
preached  the  Gospel  as  he  understood  it,  although  he  had 
a  hard  time.  Since  he  left  the  earth  his  work  and  name 
have  come  down  the  ages.  Christ  and  Paul  did  their  work 
and  left  the  result  with  the  Almighty  Father,  and  I  do  the 
same.  Christinas,  1878,  I  was  in  St.  Louis.  I  was  in 
very  reduced  circumstances.  I  had  been  on  theology  a 
year,  I  had  Bpent  the  year  travelling,  mostly  in  the  East, 
trying  to  preach  the  GrOSpel  by  lecturing  and  selling  my 
lectures  in  Washington,   Xew  York',    Boston,   Chicago  and 
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other  cities.  I  felt  the  Lord  put  this  work  on  me,  and  I 
did  the  best  I  could.  I  had  no  friends  and  little  money. 
Christmas,  1877,  I  spent  in  Philadelphia.  I  was  well  fed 
and  clothed  and  was  trying  to  lecture.  Christmas,  1876,  I 
was  in  Chicago  and  was  working  with  Mr.  Moody  and 
writing  my  lecture  on  '  Christ's  Second  Coming/  a.  d. 
'70/  " 

"  To-day,  Christmas,  1881, 1  suffer  in  bonds  as  a  patriot, 
but  I  am  in  honorable  company.  Washington  was  a  patriot, 
Grant  was  a  patriot ;  Washington  led  the  armies  of  the 
Revolution  through  eight  years  of  bloody  war  to  victory 
and  glory.  Grant  led  the  armies  of  the  Union  to  victory 
and  glory,  and  to-day  the  nation  is  prosperous  and  happy. 
They  raised  the  old  war  cry,  '  Rally  round  the  flag,  boys/ 
and  thousands  of  the  choicest  sons  of  the  Republic  went 
forth  to  battle,  to  victory,  or  death.  Washington  and  Grant 
by  their  valor  and  success  in  war  won  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  To-day,  Christmas,  1881,  I  suffer  in  bonds  as  a 
patriot  because  I  had  the  inspiration  and  nerve  to  unite  a 
great  political  party  to  the  end  that  the  nation  might  be 
saved  another  desolating  war.  I  do  not  pretend  war  was 
immediate,  but  I  do  say  emphatically  that  the  bitterness  in 
the  Republican  party  last  spring  was  deepening  and  deepen- 
ing hour  by  hour,  and  that  within  two  or  three  years  or  less 
the  nation  would  have  been  in  a  flame  of  civil  war.  In 
the  presence  of  death  all  hearts  were  hushed  ;  contention 
ceased.  For  weeks  and  weeks  the  heart  and  brain  of  the 
nation  centred  on  the  sick-room  in  the  White  House.  At 
last  he  went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  the  nation  was  in 
mourning. 

"And  to-day,  Christmas,  1881, 1  am  on  trial  for  my  life, 
charged  with  murdering  the  late  President. 

"  There  is  not  the  first  element  of  murder  in  this  case.  To 
constitute  the  crime  of  murder  two  elements  must  co-exist: 
First,  an  actual  homicide;  second,  malice  in  law  or  malice 
in  fact.  The  law  presumes  malice  from  the  fact  of  the 
homicide.  There  is  no  homicide  in  this  case,  and,  therefore, 
no  malice  in  law.     Malice  in  fact  depends  on  the  circum- 
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stances  attending  the  homicide.  Admitting  that  the  late 
President  died  from  the  shot,  which  I  deny  as  a  matter  of 
fact, still  the  circumstances  attending  the  shooting  liquidate 
the  presumption  of  malice,  either  in  law  or  fact.  Had  he 
been  properly  treated  he  probably  would  have  been  alive 
to-day,  whatever  my  inspiration  or  intention.  The  Deity 
allowed  the  doctors  to  finish  my  work  gradually,  because  he 
wanted  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  change  and  also  con- 
firm my  original  inspiration.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  tie 
Deity's  conduct  of  the  case  thus  far,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  He  will  continue  to  father  it  to  the  end,  and  the  public 
will  sooner  or  later  see  the  special  providence  in  the  late 
President's  removal. 

"Nothing  but  the  political  situation  last  spring  justified  his 
removal.  The  break  in  the  Republican  party  then  was 
widening  week  by  week,  and  I  foresaw  a  civil  war.  My 
inspiration  was  to  remove  the  late  President  at  once,  and 
thereby  close  the  breach  before  it  got  so  wide  that  nothing 
but  a  heartrending  and  desolating  war  could  close  it.  The 
last  war  cost  the  nation  a  million  of  men  and  a  billion  of 
money.  The  Lord  wanted  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this 
desolation,  and  inspired  me  to  execute  His  will.  Why  did 
He  inspire  me  in  preference  to  some  one  else?  Because 
I  had  the  brains  and  nerve,  probably,  to  do  the  work.  The 
Lord  does  not  employ  incompetents  to  serve  Him.  He 
uses  the  best  material  He  can  find.  Xo  doubt  there  were 
thousands  of  Republicans  who  felt  as  I  did  about  the  late 
President  wrecking  the  Republican  party,  and  had  they  the 
conception,  the  nerve,  the  brains,  and  the  opportunity  and 
Special  authority  from  the  Deity,  they  would  have  removed 
him.  I,  of  all  the  world,  was  the  only  man  who  had  au- 
thority from  the  Deity  to  do  it.  Without  the  Deity's  pr<  5- 
sure  I  never  should  have  sought  to  remove  the  President. 
This  pressure  destroyed  my  free  agency,  flie  Deitv  com- 
pelled me  to  do  the  act,  just  as  a  highwayman  compels  a 
man  to  give  him  money,  often  placing  a  pistol  at  his  victim's 
head.  The  victim  may  know  it  is  absolutely  wrong  for  him 
to  give  money  that  his  wife  and  children  need,  but  how  can 
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he  keep  it  with  a  pistol  at  his  head?  his  free  agency  is  de- 
stroyed, and  he  gives  his  money  to  save  his  life.  This  irre- 
sistible pressure  to  remove  the  President  was  on  me  for 
thirty  days,  and  it  never  left  me  when  awake.  It  haunted 
me  day  and  night.  At  last  an  opportunity  came  and  I  shot 
him  in  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  depot.  As  soon  as  I 
fired  the  shot  the  inspiration  was  worked  off  and  I  felt  im- 
mensely relieved.  I  would  not  do  it  again  for  a  million 
dollars.  Only  a  miracle  saved  me  from  being  shot  or  hung 
then  and  there.  It  was  the  most  insane,  foolhardy  act  pos- 
sible, and  no  one  but  a  madman  could  have  done  it.  But 
the  pressure  on  me  was  so  enormous  that  I  would  have 
done  it  if  I  had  died  the  next  moment. 

u  Heretofore  political  grievances  have  been  adjusted  by  war 
or  the  ballot.  Had  Jefferson  Davis  and  a  dozen  or  two  of 
his  co-traitors  been  shot  dead  in  January,  1861,  no  doubt 
our  late  Rebellion  never  would  have  been.  General  Grant 
suppressed  one  war  and  Providence  and  I  saved  the  nation. 
As  time  advances  the  public  will  appreciate  this  fact  more 
and  more. 

"To-day,  Christmas,  1881,  I  am  in  jail  and  have  been 
since  July  2.  I  have  borne  my  confinement  patiently  and 
quietly,  knowing  that  my  vindicator  would  come.  Thrice 
I  have  been  shot  at,  and  came  near  being  shot  dead,  but 
the  Lord  kept  me  harmless.  Like  the  Hebrew  children  in 
the  fiery  furnace  not  a  hair  on  my  head  has  been  singed, 
because  the  Lord,  whom  I  served  when  I  sought  to  remove 
the  President,  has  taken  care  of  me. 

"  My  trial  seems  progressing  well.  Judge  Cox  I  consider 
just  the  man  for  the  case.  He  is  able,  conscientious,  and 
careful.  I  have  a  bright  jury  and  I  wish  them  to  pass  on 
my  case.  I  judge  they  are  good  men.  They  listen  with 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  testimony  and  addresses,  and  I 
presume  they  will  give  this  case  their  most  solemn  attention 
and  dispose  of  it  according  to  the  facts  and  the  law,  and  I 
believe  the  high-toned  press  of  the  nation  will  acquiesce  in 
their  verdict.  The  prosecution  have  introduced  certain 
witnesses  who  are  guilty  of  rank  perjury,  and  it  has  excited 
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my  wrath  and  I  have  denounced  them  in  plain  language.  I 
hate  the  mean,  deceptive  way  of  the  prosecution.  My 
opinion  of  the  District  Attorney  is  well  known.  The  de- 
fence has  been  fortunate  in  having  sufficient  counsel,  but 
notwithstanding  this  I  expect  justice  will  be  done  me  and 
my  motive  and  inspiration  vindicated.  People  are  saying: 
'Well,  if  the  Lord  did  it,  let  it  go.'  I  expect  this  spirit 
will  grow.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  General  Arthur.  Tie 
is  doing  splendidly  in  his  new  position.  Had  General  Gar- 
field  done  as  well,  he  probably  would  have  been  alive  to-day. 
He  was  a  good  man  but  a  weak  politician,  tarn  especially 
pleased  with  General  Arthur's  conciliatory  spirit  and  wis- 
dom toward  the  opposition.  It  is  exactly  what  I  wished 
him  to  do,  viz.,  unite4  the  factions  of  the  Republican  party, 
to  the  end  that  the  nation  may  be  happy  and  prosperous. 

"  My  life  has  been  rather  a  sad  one.  My  mother  died 
when  1  was  <qyou.  My  father  was  a  good  man  and  an 
able  one,  but  a  fanatic  in  religion.  Under  his  influence  I 
got  into  the  Oneida  Community  at  nineteen  and  remained 
six  years.  Three  years  after  this  I  was  unfortunately  mar- 
ried and  so  continued  four  years.  Soon  after  I  was  di- 
vorced I  went  on  to  theology  three  years.  My  life  in  the 
Oneida  Community  was  one  of  constant  suffering.  My 
married  life  tin'  same.  My  theological  life  one  of  anxiety, 
but  I  was  happier  at  that  than  anything  else,  because  I  was 
serving  the  Lord.  My  life  has  been  isolated.  I  taring  my 
mx  years  in  the  Oneida  Community  I  get  estranged  from 
my  relatives.  I  might  as  well  have  been  in  State  prison 
or  a  lunatic  asylum.  J  never  was  able  to  forgive  my 
father  for  running  me  into  that  Community.  W  it  had  net 
been  for  this  1  should  have  had  a  far  happier  life,  but  let 
it  go!  Forgetting  the  things  behind  I  press  forward.  I 
have  no  doubt  as  to  my  spiritual  destiny.  I  have  always 
D  a  lover  of  tie-  Lord,  and  whether  I  live  one  year  <>r 
thirty  I  am  His.  Afl  a  matter  of  tact  1  presume  I  .-hall 
live  to  be  President. 

••  To-daj  *  -e  Saviour  of  mankind  was  born 

in  poverty  and  obscurity,      lie  moved  up  and  down  Judea 
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and  spoke  as  one  having  authority.  Vast  multitudes  fol- 
lowed him.  He  cast  out  devils,  healed  the  sick,  restored 
the  blind  and  deceased,  told  the  multitude  who  He  was  and 
what  He  came  for,  that  God  the  Father  had  sent  Him  to 
point  the  race  the  way  to  eternal  life.  This  wonderful  Be- 
ing had  nowhere  to  lay  His  head.  He  had  no  money. 
He  had  no  friends.  He  never  travelled.  He  never  wrote 
a  book.  He  was  hated,  despised  and  finally  crucified  as  a 
vile  impostor.  Then  back  He  went  to  the  bosom  of  His 
Father.  During  His  ministry  He  drew  around  Himself  a 
few  despised  individuals  who  were  as  poor  as  Himself. 
They  had  no  money  and  no  standing  in  society  and  were 
mostly  fishermen.  Outwardly,  like  most  other  great  events 
in  human  history,  the  origin  of  Christianity  was  an  abso- 
lute failure.  It  was  like  a  seed  planted,  and  it  had  to  grow 
little  by  little.  Time  has  developed  it  into  a  gigantic  tree 
overhanging  the  globe.  The  mob  crucified  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  and  Paul,  his  grea,t  apostle,  went  to  an  ignomin- 
ious death.  This  happened  many  centuries  ago.  For 
eighteen  centuries  no  men  have  exerted  such  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  race  as  the  despised  Gal- 
ilean and  his  great  apostle.  They  did  their  work  and  left 
the  result  with  the  Almighty  Father.  And  so  must  all 
inspired  men.  They  must  do  their  work  and  leave  the 
result  with  the  Deity,  whatever  becomes  of  them  personally. 
The  worst  that  men  can  do  is  to  kill  you,  but  they  cannot 
prevent  your  name  and  work  from  going  thundering  down 
the  ages.  God  always  avenges  those  who  injure  his  men. 
Christ's  contemporaries  crucified  the  Almighty's  only  Son, 
but  he  got  even  with  the  Jewish  race  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70,  when  Titus,  a  Roman  general,  razed 
that  city  to  the  ground  and  slaughtered  over  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand  Jews,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  Jews 
have  been  a  despised,  a  downtrodden  race.  The  mills  of 
the  gods  grind  slow,  but  they  grind  sure.  Woe  unto  any 
man  or  men  that  persecute  God's  man.  The  Almighty 
will  follow  them  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  Take  my 
pwn   case.     When  the  pressure  to  remove  the   President 
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came  on  me  I  spent  two  weeks  in  prayer  to  make  sure  of 
the  Deity's  will.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  my  mind  was 
fixed  as  to  the  political  necessity  for  his  removal,  and  I 
never  had  the  slightest  doubt  since  about  the  divinity  fop 
the  act  and  the  necessity  for  it.  Thus  far  the  Deity  has 
fathered  the  act  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  lie  knows  I 
simply  executed  His  will,  and  J  know  it,  and  a  great  many 
people  are  beginning  to  see  it,  and  they  will  see  it  more  and 
more  as  time  advances.  I  put  up  my  life  on  the  Deity's 
inspiration  and  J  have  not  come  to  grief  yet  and  I  have  no 
idea  I  shall,  because  I  do  not  think  I  am  destined  to  be 
shot  or  hung.  But  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Deity  to  pass 
on  and  not  me.  Whatever  the  mode  of  my  exit  from  this 
world,  I  have  no  doubt  but  my  name  and  work  will  go 
thundering  down  the  ages,  but  woe  unto  the  man  that  kills 
me,  privately  or  judicially. 

"United  States  Jail,  Washington,  D.  C, 
"Christmas,  1881." 

The  seventh  week  of  the  Guitean  trial  began  on  Tuesday, 
the  27th  day  of  December,  with  no  appearance  of  any 
abatement  in  the  public;  interest.  As  soon  as  the  handcuffs 
were  removed  from  the  prisoner  he  said  in  a  pleasant  tone: — 
"I  had  a  nice  Christmas.  I  hope  everybody  else  did.  I 
had  a  nice  Christmas  dinner — fruits,  flowers,  candy,  plenty 
of  lady  visitors  and  gentlemen." 

Dr.  A.  E.  Macdonald,  medical  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  City  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  was  the  first  wit- 
n*  ss  called.  He  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  experience 
with  insane  persons,  and  stated  that  more  than  six  thousand 
cases  had  come  under  his  care  5  in  August  last  Ik*  had  been 
a  delegate  to  Hie  International  Medical  Congress  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the 
University  of  New  York ;  he  defined  insanity  as  a  disease 
of  the  brain,  manifesting  itself  in  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  views  and  conduct  of  life;  a  delusion  might  be  a 
sane  or  an  insane  one;  a  Bane  delusion  was  one  which 
would  he  corrected  when  the  mean-  of  correction  was  pre- 
sented  ;  an  insane  delusion  would  not  b  . 
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Being  asked  as  to  cases  of  inspiration  coming  under  liis 
notice,  he  said  that  regarding  the  word  "  inspiration  "  in 
the  strict  sense  of  something  entering  into  a  man  and  driv- 
ing him  to  a  certain  coarse  of  conduct,  he  could  not  recall 
one  case  among  the  six  thousand  patients  he  had  seen  ;  but 
if  the  word  were  given  a  more  extended  meaning  and  made 
to  include  cases  receiving  instructions  from  the  outside 
(principally  from  the  Almighty),  of  course  the  number 
would  be  very  much  greater;  in  his  experience  those 
instructions  always  came  through  one  of  the  senses;  the 
patient  either  hears  the  voice  of  God  or  sees  "  the  writing 
on  the  wall  "  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  frequently  patients 
draw  their  instructions  from  the  Bible;  they  read  the  Bible, 
apply  to  themselves  certain  verses  or  texts  and  carry  out 
the  inspiration  in  that  way.  The  witness  gave  several  il- 
lustrations derived  from  cases  that  had  come  under  his 
notice.  Being  asked  as  to  whether  insane  persons  usually 
published  or  concealed  their  inspiration,  he  said  that  in  his 
experience  "  inspiration"  was  altogether  too  important  to 
be  concealed  by  the  insane.  Being  asked  as  to  whether 
persons  claiming  inspiration  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  fear 
of  danger,  his  answer  was  that  inspiration  always  overrides 
any  natural  fear. 

Q.  Are  irresistible  impulses  sudden  in  their  character,  or 
are  they  matter  of  thought,  deliberation  and  preparation? 
A.  They  are  very  sudden,  both  in  conception  and  execution. 

Q.  Is  an  impulse  that  is  successfully  resisted  for  two  or 
three  weeks  properly  speaking  an  irresistible  impulse?  A. 
I  should  not  consider  it  so. 

Mr.  Scoville  excepted  to  the  admission  of  this  question 
and  answer. 

Q.  There  was  a  horse  doctor  here  that  testified  (using 
the  vernacular  of  the  stable)  that  the  Guiteau  family  was 
"drenched  with  hereditary  insanity .V 

Mr.  Scoville  interrupted  and  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Court — It  reflects  on  a  witness. 

Mr.  Davidge  (to  the  District  Attorney) — Strike  out  the 
"horse  doctor/'  but  leave  in  the  "drench." 
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The  Court — T  don't  think  it  is  a  regular  mode  of  inter- 
rogating a  witness. 

The  District  Attorney  changed  the  form  of  his  question, 
and  the  witness  replied  that  he  did  not  believe  that  insanity 
was  hereditary.  There  might  he  a  constitutional  defect, 
transmitted,  but  not  the  disease  itself.  As  a  rule  the  de- 
scendants of  insane  persons  did  not  become  insane;  if  they 
did,  everybody  in  the  world  would  be  insane;  the  tendency 
was  more  toward  health  than  toward  the  inheritance  of 
disease.  Being  asked  as  to  whether  the  claim  of  a  man 
that  he  would  live  forever  was  evidence  of  insanity,  lie  said 
that  that  would  depend  upon  whether  the  man's  actions 
were  consistent  with  his  words.  If  a  man  claimed  that  he 
would  live  forever,  and  yet  make  his  will  and  insured  his 
life,  he  would  regard  those  acts  as  belying  his  words. 

The  prisoner  here  interposed,  saying,  "There  are  two 
kinds  of  insanity,  Doctor — crank  insanity  and  the  Abraham 
style  of  insanity.  I  belong  to  the  Abraham  school.  What 
do  you  think  about  Abraham,  Doctor?  He  is  my  ex- 
ample.    That  is  the  school  I  belong  to." 

On  being  asked  as  to  moral  insanity,  the  witness  said: — 
I  do  not  believe  in  it ;  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  it ;  moral 
insanity  is  another  name  (and  has  been  since  its  invention) 
for  wickedness  or  craft;  it  was  first  used  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  excuse  the  slaughter  that  took  place; 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  insanity 
showing  itself  in  the  disturbance  of  the  moral  nature;  an 
insane  man  gives  evidence  of  insanity  through  his  moral 
actions  as  well  as  through  his  mental  actions;  but  I  do  say 
that  there  is  no  such  disease  as  moral  insanity. 

The  witness  went  on  to  give  definitions  and  illustrations 
of  emotional  insanity,  partial  insanity  and  monomania.  In 
regard  to  the  latter,  he  said  that  a  monomaniac  might  be 
insane  at  the  time  of  the  act  and  sane  a  moment  afterward. 

"That  i-  my  case  exactly,"  interposed  the  prisoner. 

The  District  Attorney — There  \\;i>  a  yonng  man  from 
Chicago  who  called  himself  an  agnostic  who  said  that  one 
person  in  every  live  is  insane.  What  is  your  opinion  as 
to  the  proportion  ? 
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Mr.  Scoville  demanded  the  reading  of  the  question,  but 
did  not  object  to  it,  saying,  however,  indignantly,  "  the 
District  Attorney  may  cast  reflections  on  our  witnesses  if 
he  thinks  proper.  Let  him  go  on  his  course  if  he  likes. 
We  will  wait  until  we  get  to  the  jury/* 

The  District  Attorney — Then  you  had  better  wait. 

The  witness  stated  the  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the 
sane  differed  in  different  countries;  in  1870  the  proportion 
was  1  to  1,000  in  New  York  State ;  according  to  the  latest 
statistics  it  was  1  to  800,  in  New  York  city,  1  to  500;  in 
England,  1  to  300;  the  acts  of  insane  people  were  rapid, 
and  there  was  not  the  same  preparation  for  their  acts  as 
among  the  sane ;  they  were  not  so  apt  to  plan  an  act  except 
such  an  act  as  endeavoring  to  escape  from  an  asylum;  they 
did  not  generally  make  the  same  selection  of  weapons  that 
a  sane  man  would  do.  Insane  persons  had  no  personal  fear 
and  were,  generally  speaking,  dramatic  in  the  commission 
of  acts.  No  insane  person  would  postpone  the  commission 
of  an  act  from  the  fear  of  hurting  some  one  else. 

Being  asked  as  to  the  standing  of  Doctor  Kiernan,  one  of 
the  expert  witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  as  to  why  he  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital  at  Ward's  Island,  objection 
was  made  to  the  inquiry  on  the  ground,  first,  that  a  witness 
could  not  be  contradicted  on  a  collateral  matter,  and 
second,  that  one  expert  could  not  testify  as  to  the  incom- 
petency of  another  expert.  After  argument  the  objection 
was  sustained  as  to  the  first  point  and  overruled  as  to  the 
second.  The  whole  matter,  however,  was  waived  by  the 
District  Attorney.  The  attention  of  the  witness  was  then 
directed  to  the  case  of  the  patient  Williams,  to  whom  Kier- 
nan had  referred  as  an  illustration  of  insane  inspiration. 
The  witness  described  Williams  as  a  clergyman  laboring 
under  chronic  mania,  but  who  never  claimed  to  act  under 
Divine  inspiration.  His  attention  was  then  directed  to  the 
case  of  David  Wemyss  Jobson,  who  had  been  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Kiernan  as  a  man  who  had  been  insane  from  his 
birth.  The  witness  knew  Jobson,  who  was  admitted  as  a 
patient  after  he  was  sixty  years  of  age ;  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  newspaper  press  for  several 
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years,  and  although  that  was  no  evidence  that  he  was  not 
insane  (laughter),  lie  certainly  was  not,  in  the  witness' 
opinion,  one  who  had  been  insane  from  his  birth;  he  had  a 
well-marked  and  appreciable  form  of  insanity. 

Witness  visited  the  prisoner  in  the  jail  on  the  13th  of 
November,  remaining  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock.  I  ques- 
tioned him,  continued  the  witness,  about  his  former  life, 
and  he  immediately  went  to  his  bed  and  brought  out  a  copy 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  which  he  banded  me,  saying  that 
I  would  find  the  answer  in  that;  1  made  the  usual  examina- 
tion of  him;  I  did  not  go  into  the  physical  examination 
extensively;  he  gave  me  in  substance  the  same  history  of 
his  life  as  is  being  testified  to  here  by  himself  particularly  j 
I  questioned  him  particularly  about  the  delay  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  act  from  the  time  at  which  he  said  he  had  con- 
ceived it;  he  told  me  that  the  idea  came  to  him — that  he 
conceived  the  idea  about  six  weeks  before  the  execution  of 
the  act;  he  did  not  speak  of  it  to  me  as  an  inspiration,  but 
as  a  conception — a  conception  of  his  own  ;  all  through  the 
interview  he  spoke  of  "  When  I  conceived  the  idea,'7  "  so 
long  after  I  conceived  the  idea,"  and  so  on  ;  he  said  that 
after  conceiving  the  "idea  he  tried  to  put  it  aside,  that  it  was 
repugnant  to  him  at  first,  that  he  waited  for  a  week  or  two 
t«>  see  if  the  Lord  would  interfere  and  prevent  its  execu- 
tion ;  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  formed  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  executing  the  act,  and.  set  about  seeking  the 
most  favorable  opportunity  for  its  commission  ;  he  had 
already  told  me  that  it  was  the  act  of  God  ;  that  he  always 
said  with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis,  always  bringing  down 
hi-  li-t,  always  in  a  loud  voice,  and  always  with,  a  particular 
look  on  his  fare;  1  asked  him  why  lie  did  n«>t  leave  the 
execution  of  the  act  to  the  Almighty  j  he  hesitated  for  a 
moment  in  answering,  but  finally  answered  that  the 
Almighty  did  not  make  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
execution  of  acts,  but  left  some  of  the  details  to  be  carried 
<»iit  by  the  persons  who  performed  them;  ]  asked  him 
what    his    expectation    as  to    the   outcome  was ;    he  .-aid    he 

"  himself  no  concern,  that  the  Almighty  bad  taken  care 

of  him   SO   far  and    would   do   BO    throughout    the    trial,   I 
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asked  him  why  he  should  have  arranged  for  the  detailing 
of  troops  at  the  jail ;  then  again  he  hesitated  and  flushed  in 
the  face ;  he  went  on  to  say  that  some  details  were  left  to 
him ;  he  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  insanity;  he  said  he  had  been  looking  up 
the  subject  of  insanity,  and  while  he  was  not  medically  in- 
sane he  was  legally  insane  and  would  be  acquitted  on  that 
ground;  I  asked  him  what  disposition  would  be  made  of 
him;  he  replied  that  he  would  be  sent  to  an  asylum;  I 
inquired  whether  he  would  like  to  stay  there  all  his  life; 
"  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  looking  up  the  law  and 
find  that  after  being  there  a  short  time  I  can  apply  for  a 
commission  to  examine  me;  of  course  that  commission  will 
find  that  I  am  not  insane  and  then  I  will  be  discharged." 
I  found  no  evidence  of  insanity  in  the  shape  of  his  head  or 
in  the  appearance  of  his  face. 

The  District  Attorney — From  your  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  prisoner  and  your  careful  observation  of  him 
during  the  trial  is  he  in  your  opinion  a  sane  or  an  insane 
man  ? 

The  Witness — I  believe  him  to  be  a  sane  man. 

The  District  Attorney — Do  you  think  that  he  has  been 
feigning  and  playing  a  part,  or  that  he  has  been  acting  out 
his  natural  character? 

The  Witness — In  my  judgment  the  man  has  been  play- 
ing a  part  all  the  time  in  court;  I  base  that  opinion  on  my 
observation  of  him  in  the  jail  and  his  conduct  during  my 
visits  to  the  jail  as  contrasted  with  his  conduct  here;  I  base 
it  also  on  my  observation  of  him,  extended  all  through  the 
trial,  and  on  the  gradual  development  of  the  changes  which 
I  think  I  have  detected  in  his  action  and  behavior  ;  in  the 
first  place  his  conduct  in  the  jail  was  in  marked  contrast 
with  his  conduct  in  court. 

"  Because  I  am  not  abused  in  the  jail,"  interposed  the 
prisoner. 

The  Witness — In  the  jail  he  is  very  quiet,  gentlemanly, 
well  behaved  ;  he  answers  very  readily  and  is  very  courteous 
in  every  possible  manner ;  he  has  not  shown  excitement 
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there  except  in  the  one  sentence  which  he  brings  in  from 
time  to  time — that  the  Deity  did  the  act  and  not  himself, 
that  it  was  an  act  of  God  and  not  of  himself;  when  mak- 
ing that  statement  there  is  always  a  raising  of  the  voice, 
always  a  more  intense  expression  of  the  face,  always  the 
same  action  of  the  hand,  and  these,  in  my  judgment,  were 
assumed  ;  immediately  before  that  exclamation  and  action 
and  immediately  afterward  there  was  that  settling  down  to 
the  quiet  demeanor  which  we  do  not  find  with  insane  per- 
sons making  the  same  assertion.  In  one  instance,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  interview,  lie  complained  of  fatigue  and 
lay  down  on  the  bed.  While  lying  there  something  in  the 
conversation  prompted  this  declaration  once  more.  He  got 
through  the  half  of  it  in  the  tone  of  voice  which  he  had 
been  using  throughout  the  interview;  then  he  suddenly 
stopped,  sat  up  in  bed  and  commenced  the  declaration  over 
again  with  the  same  emphasis,  the  same  change  of  facial 
expression  and  the  same  action.  As  to  his  conduct  in  court 
I  can  only  give  my  judgment  upon  it  by  contrasting  it  with 
what  my  general  observation  of  insane  persons  would  lead 
me  to  expect  under  the  same  circumstances;  I  think  that 
an  insane  person  showing  such  excitement  and  making  such 
interruptions  would  not  have  so  much  method  or  so  much 
deliberation  in  the  selection  of  the  time  and  nature  of  these 
interruptions;  they  would  be  made  simply  when  the  im- 
pulse came  upon  him,  without  reference  to  what  particular 
phase  of  the  trial  was  in  process,  and  without  regard  to 
whether  the  evidence  that  was  being  given  was  for  or 
against  him;  the  conduct  of  an  insane  person  would  not 
be  characterized  by  selection,  a-  is  shown  by  the  prisoner  in 
these  interruptions;  there  has  not  been  in  the  prisoner  the 
same  frankness  as  you  would  find  in  insane  persons  :  take 
the  instance  of  Dr.  Spitzka's  letter;  an  insane  man  who 
snatched  up  that  letter  and  proceeded  to  blurt  out  it- 
would  have  blurted  out  the  whole  letter  and  not 
merely  that  part  of  it  which  seemed  specially  favorable  to 
himself. 

The   Prisoner — I  had  no  chance  to  state  the  whole  of  it 
I  was  enr  off. 
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The  Witness — During  the  trial  I  have  noticed  that  the 
prisoner  had  access  to  newspapers  and  that  he  has  read 
them  in  court,  but  I  have  noticed  that  he  has  not  been 
always  reading  newspapers  or  books  when  he  pretended  to 
be,  but  that  he  has  been  sometimes  looking  over  the  top  of 
the  book  or  newspaper  either  at  the  witness  or  jury;  I  have 
noticed  that  he  has  shown  a  keen  interest  and  appreciation 
in  the  progress  of  the  trial  such  as  I  do  Qot  think  an 
insane  man  would  show — especially  an  insane  man  who 
\vras  convinced  of  the  care  of  the  Almighty ;  I  have  noticed 
that  his  conduct  in  court,  the  mode  and  manners  and  ways 
of  the  interruptions,  have  varied  as  the  comments  of  the 
newspaper  press  have  varied  ;  I  have  noticed  that  the 
interruptions  have  been  made  when  the  evidence  was 
telling  against  him  and  not  when  the  evidence  was  in  his 
favor. 

"You  are  making  a  great  ado  about  nothing,"  inter- 
rupted the  prisoner ;  "  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  am  insane 
now." 

The  Witness — I  noticed  that  when  the  evidence  was  in 
his  favor  he  made  no  interruptions  whatever;  for  instance, 
on  the  direct  examination  of  his  brother  when  the  evidence 
appeared  to  be  in  his  favor  there  were  no  interruptions; 
but  on  the  cross-examination  of  his  brother  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  father's  sanity,  when  some  testimony  was  given 
that  told  against  the  prisoner,  he  broke  out  in  interrup- 
tions. 

"Tell  us  what  you  think  about  Abraham,  Doctor/'  said 
the  prisoner,  "and  then  get  your  money  and  go  home." 

The  Witness — I  noticed  that,  when  a  witness  first  comes 
upon  the  stand,  the  prisoner's  behavior  is  such  as  would 
impress  the  witness  in  his  favor,  but  as  the  testimony  pro- 
ceeded, and  as  facts  were  developed  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tions and  against  his  interests  he  has  commenced  inter- 
ruptions, and  his  interruptions  have  increased  as  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  against  him  has  increased. 

The  Prisoner — I  have  only  interrupted  people  in  order 
to  get  the  exact  truth. 
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The  Witness — The  newspapers  have  also  noticed  the 
facts  that  the  interruptions  were  only  made  when  the  evi- 
dence was  against  him. 

The  Prisoner  (with  an  expression  of  profound  disgus 
Oh  !  there  is  no  limit  to  this  diarrhoea  of  words. 

Mr.  Scoville  also  objected  to  the  witness  undertaking  to 
review  the  whole  case  and  to  his  deciding  whether  evidence 
was  for  or  against  the  prisoner. 

Judge  Cox — The  witness  is  giving  his  reasons  for  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  the  prisoner's  conduct,  and 
it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  avoid  sliding  into  argument.  I 
do  not  see  how  he  can  be  prevented  from  stating  the  rea- 
sons why  an  impression  was  made  upon  him. 

The  Witness — I  was  about  to  instance  the  prisoner's 
conduct  toward  his  divorced  wife — his  threats  against  her 
if  she  should  appear  in  court,  and  his  failure  to  fulfil  those 
threats  after  they  had  been  spoken  of  as  an  evidence  of  de- 
pravity. 

"That  was  because  Corkhill  let  her  off/'  interrupted  the 
prisoner. 

The  Witness — I  noticed  the  fact  of  his  interruptions 
being  mainly  to  those  witnesses  who  were  called  for  the 
prosecution  and  not  those  who  were  called  for  the  defence. 
.  The  Prisoner — They  were  just  as  much  to  the  witness  - 
for  the  defence  a>  to  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  when 
they  told  falsehoods.  All  my  interruptions  were  caused  by 
persons  not  telling  the4  truth. 

The   Witness — I    noticed   that   the   prisoner's    abus 
counsel  was  confined  at   the  opening  of  the  trial  to  one  of 
the  government  counsel  and  that  it  was  afterward  extended 
to  the  other  two. 

"That  was  because  Corkhill  demoralized  the  whole  set," 
interposed  the  prisoner;  "evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners.      So  you  had  better  get   rid  of  Corkhill." 

The  Witness — In  a  general  way  I  would  say  that  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner  in  court  was  not  such  as  my  obser- 
vation of  insane  persons  would  lead  me  to  expect  rb  the 
conduct  of  an  insane  person. 
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"Now  tell  us  about  Abraham/'  said  the  prisoner,  "Do 
not  forget  that.  Then  your  talk  will  have  some  pertinency 
to  the  issue.     The  rest  of  it  is  all  rubbish." 

The  first  hypothetical  question  prepared  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  was  then  put  to  the  witness,  and  was,  under 
objection  by  Mr.  Scoville,  modified  by  omitting  the  contra- 
diction in  regard  to  the  prisoner  lifting  an  axe  against  his 
sister.  The  answer  was,  "I  consider  the  person  indicated 
in  that  statement  sane." 

Here  the  court  took  a  recess  for  thirty  minutes. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  the  prisoner.  These 
experts,  he  said,  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  parrot  talk.  Dr. 
Macdonald  deviated  somewhat,  and  I  think  it  important  to 
say  that  I  did  not  tell  him  "I  had  examined  ihe  law  on  this 
matter,  as  he-testified  to. 

Dr.  Macdonald  resumed  the  stand  and  the  second  hypo- 
thetical question  of  the  prosecution  was  propounded  to 
him. 

The  prisoner  kept  up  a  running  comment  upon  the 
question  as  it  was  read  by  the  District  Attorney.  "  That's 
false,"  "  False  again,"  "  You  don't  know  whether  I  paid 
my  debts  or  not,"  "  That  is  Shaw's  lie,"  "I  never  said  so," 
"The  doctors  murdered  the  President,"  "Absolutely  false," 
— such  were  some  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  prisoner. 

The  witness  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  man  was  sane 
on  the  2d  of  July. 

Being  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reed  witness  stated  that 
he  had  for  nine  months  in  1867  been  clerical  assistant  at 
the  Bloomingclale  Asylum  ;  after  that  he  took  charge  of  an 
insane  person  for  a  year,  and  afterward  became  actuary  at 
the  Brooklyn  Institute ;  for  thirteen  months  he  was  resi- 
dent physician  of  the  Epileptic  and  Paralytic  Hospital  at 
Ward's  Island ;  he  then  went  to  Charity  Hospital,  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  until  the  1st  of  August,  1874,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position;  insane  persons  in 
some  cases  deliberated  and  planned  their  acts  and  provided 
for  their  escape  afterward  ;  the  fact  that  a  man,  previously 
harmless,  should  without  provocation  raise  an  axe  against 
his  sister  would  be  no  evidence  of  sanity  or  insanity. 
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Q.  Suppose,  at  the  same  time,  the  man  manifested  symp- 
toms of  insanity,  would  that  be  any  evidence? 

A.  If  a  person  manifested  symptoms  of  insanity  he  must 
necessarily  be  insane.  (Laughter.)  It  was  very  much  easier 
to  detect  insanity  in  a  person  previously  sane  than  to  detect 
sanity  in  a  person  previously  insane;  it  was  not  easy  to 
simulate  insanity  ;  experts  who  had  ample  opportunity  for 
observation  would  not  be  likely  to  be  mistaken  ;  in  many 
cases  incipient  insanity  was  manifested  in  strange  words 
and  actions,  while  the  bodily  health  was  apparently  un- 
changed ;  worry  and  trouble  might  indirectly  produce  in- 
sanity. 

The  cross-examination  became  rather  tedious  at  this 
point,  and  the  prisoner,  with  an  air  of  disgust  and  declar- 
ing all  this  thing  to  be  "stale,"  demanded  oJ'  the  witness 
what  his  opinion  was  about  Abraham.  His  interruption 
was  not  noticed,  however,  and  the  examination  was  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Witness  stated  that  bodily  diseases  did  not  pass  from 
father  to  son:  consumption  did  not  pass  by  inheritance;  it 
was  true  of  all  diseases  that  a  predisposition  might  be  trans- 
mitted, but  never  the  disease  itself. 

Pending  the  cross-examination  the  Court,  at  three  o'clock, 
adjourned,  the  prisoner  giving  the  witness  the  parting  ad- 
monition not  to  forget  Abraham. 

The  cross-examination  of  Dr.  Macdonald  was  continued 
on  Wednesday  the  28th  day  of  December. 

Those  who  crowded  the  court  room  were  well  repaid  for 
their  trouble  and  vexation  in  getting  there.  The  prisoner 
resumed  his  insufferable  insolence  during  the  day.  This 
-culminated,  after  the  recess,  in  landing  him  in  the  prison- 
er's  dock,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  the  general  public. 
The  performance  throughout  was  of  a  highly  sensational 
character  To  properly  understand  this  manoeuvre  and 
explain  the  apparent  apathy  of  Judge  I  •  \,  it  may  be  stat  d 
that  up  to  Christmas,  when  the  prosecution  asked  for  Gui- 
teau's  removal  to  the  dock,  his  presence  with  his  counsel 
was  permitted  by  an  understanding  with  Colonel  Corkhill. 
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The  latter,  and  not  Judge  Cox,  was  responsible  for  the 
freedom  allowed  to  the  assassin.  This  liberty  had  for  its 
purpose  the  very  end  so  plainly  accomplished — that  of  per- 
mitting the  prisoner  full  scope  for  his  own  betrayal.  The 
District  Attorney  could  have  had  him  removed  to  the  dock 
at  any  time,  but  he  agreed  with  Judge  Cox  that  the  pris- 
oner himself  would  probably  furnish  better  evidence  of  his 
own  sanity  than  the  experts  could  do.  The  only  task  was 
to  keep  him  within  the  manageable  line.  Having  illus- 
trated the  prisoner's  sanity  out  of  his  own  actions,  the 
prosecution  demanded  that  he  be  placed  where  he  belonged, 
and  he  will  henceforth  be  treated  the  same  as  other  mur- 
derers. On  that  Wednesday  he  was  removed  to  the  pris- 
oner's dock. 

The  change  conveys  little  idea  to  the  public  compared 
with  what  it  brought  the  prisoner.  The  dock  was  a  limited 
space  against  the  rail,  some  distance  to  the  side  and  rear  of 
counsel  and  immediately  contiguous  to  the  crowd.  In  fact, 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  crowd  which  daily  as- 
sembles to  witness  the  great  trial.  The  terror  of  the  assas- 
sin at  the  idea  of  being  placed  there  showed  itself  in  his 
white  face  and  trembling  limbs.  He  whined  piteously 
while  a  pathway  was  being  opened  through  the  throng. 
Men  and  women  rose  to  their  feet  to  look  upon  the  abject 
coward.  He  paused  only  to  call  down  curses  upon  Cork- 
hill,  and  then  shambled  along  between  the  officers,  pro- 
testing he  was  not  afraid.  Yet  all  the  time  he  sat  in  his 
new  place  the  cold  sweat  stood  out  in  beads  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  he  shivered  at  every  sound.  The  audience  en- 
joyed his  situation  amazingly. 

Mr.   Scoville  conducted    the  cross-examination   of   Dr.  - 
Ma  cd  on  aid. 

Q.  You  said  yesterday,  "In  my  judgment  the  man  has 
been  playing  a  part  all  the  time  in  court."  Do  you  mean 
feigning  insanity?  A.  I  believe  that  he  has  been  feigning 
what  he  believes  to  be  insanity — not  insanity,  really. 
[Applause.] 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  he  has  been  attempting,  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  to  appear  insane?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  has  not  been  acting  a  natural  part?  A.  That  is 
my  opinion. 

The  Prisoner — Give  us  something  about  Abraham  and 
you  can  go. 

The  next  witness  was  Dr.  Randolph  Barksdell,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Central  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  Virginia.  He 
said  he  had  made  insanity  a  special  study  since  1873.  ]>y 
insanity  he  understood  a  disease  of  the  brain,  characterized 
by  perversion  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  He  visited  the 
jail  and  made  careful  examination  of  the  prisoner.  lie 
had  also  observed  him  in  court  since  the  21st  of  November. 
From  his  observation  and  examination  his  opinion  was 
that  the  prisoner  was  sane.  To  the  question  whether  the 
prisoner  was  acting  out  his  natural  character  in  court  or 
was  feigning,  the  witness  replied  that  he  was  feigning.  He 
thought  so  from  the  marked  contrast  between  the  prison- 
er's behavior  in  court  and  his  behavior  in  jail.  In  court 
the  prisoner  sees  every  salient  point  in  the  evidence,  and 
becomes  excited,  while  at  other  times  he  is  quiet  and  natu- 
ral and  behaves  like  any  other  man.  To  the  first  and  sec- 
ond hypothetical  questions  the  witness  replied  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  prisoner  was  sane  on  the  2d  of  July  last. 

The  next  witness  was  Dr.  John  II.  Callendar,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  He  has  made  insanity  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial study  twelve  years.  He  is  and  has  been  for  that  time 
superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
He  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  prisoner  in  jail  and 
gave  a  narrative  of  what  he  observed.  He  examined  his 
head  and  lace  ;  found  the  head  somewhat  symmetrical,  but 
the  lack  of  symmetry  was  not  more  than  is  frequently 
found  in  sane  people.  Witness  gave  his  definition  of  in- 
sanity a-  a  mental  disturbance  resulting  from  bodily  dis- 
ease. Insanity  was  a  disease  of  the  brain,  the  physical  dis- 
of  the  physical  organ,  and  not  simply  a  disease  <>f  the 
mind.     The  disease  of  insanity  was  not  transmissible.     A 

aceptibility  to  that  disease  was  transmitted  from  parent 
to  offspring,  from  his  observation  in  court  and  in  jail  it 
MftUB  his  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  sane. 
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The  District  Attorney  then  propounded  the  first  hypo- 
thetical question  of  the  prosecution,  which  the  prisoner  de- 
clared to  be  two-thirds  false,  and  the  witness  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  sane  on  the  2d  of  July.  He 
gave  the  same  answer  to  the  second  hypothetical  question, 
which  the  prisoner  designated  as  "rubbish." 

The  cross-examination  was  then  taken  up  by  Mr.  Sco- 
ville,  who  asked  :  Suppose  the  person  described  in  the  pros- 
edition's  hypothetical  question  believed  that  he  was  in  part- 
nership with  Jesus  Christ  &  Co.  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Theocrat ;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  with  him  as  a  co-partner 
in  the  business,  and  that  it  would  be  made  a  success  through 
that  means  and  that  he  was  inspired  to  start  the  paper  by  a 
direct  command  from  the  Almighty — would  that  make  any 
difference  in  your  answer? 

Mr.  Porter  (solemnly) — I  object  to  that  question  as  irrev- 
erent and  blasphemous. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  don't  understand  that  the  objection  is 
under  rules  of  law,  but  is  brought  in  under  the  province  of 
divinity.  The  only  objection  that  Mr.  Porter  makes  is  that 
the  question  is  irreverent  and  blasphemous.  If  the  pris- 
oner's belief  that  he  was  inspired  is  irreverent  and  blasphe- 
mous and  the  Court  rejects  it  on  that  ground  there  is  an  end 
of  this  case,  because  wre  are  not  allowed  any  defence. 

Mr.  Porter — It  is  a  question  which  purports  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  proof  in  this  case  and  which  Your  Honor  is 
asked  to  countenance  in  the  presence  of  this  jury. 

The  question  was  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Judge. 

Mr.  Porter — There  is  no  evidence,  even  by  the  oath  of 
the  criminal — 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting  insolently) — How  do  you 
know,  you  great,  big  mouth,  you  ? 

Mr.  Porter  (continuing) — That  he  believed  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind  to  be  his  partner  in  business,  and  when  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  puts  such  a  question  in  a 
Christian  court  and  a  Federal  tribunal  I  hold  (whatever 
Your  Honor  may  hold)  that  it  is  time  to  rebuke  both  him 
and  his  client.     It  is  hypothesis  that  no  man  who  believed 
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that  God  was  our  Creator  should  be  permitted  for  one  mo- 
ment to  present  in  a  court  of  justice  and  before  this  audi- 
enee.  If  it  had  been  presented  to  Your  Honor  in  your  pri- 
vate chamber  you  would  do,  in  regard  to  the  counsel,  what 
you  have  not  done  in  regard  to  the  prisoner.  The  time  has 
come  when,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Government,  I  pro- 
test against  these  blasphemous  utterances.  The  counsel  can 
predicate  his  question  on  facts  which  have  been  proved,  but 
not  on  those  which  assume  that  we  make  no  difference  be- 
tween the  Redeemer  of  mankind  and  ourselves.  (Applause.) 

The  Prisoner — How  about  Christ  and  Paul  ?  Paul  was 
in  partnership  with  the  Saviour.  Haven't  I  just  as  much 
right  as  Paul  ? 

Mr.  Porter — I  must  insist,  Your  Honor,  in  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  to  vindicate  it,  that  this  criminal  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  dock. 

The  Prisoner — You  had  better  mind  your  own  business, 
Porter. 

Mr.  Porter — That  is  my  business  to-day.  My  motion  is 
in  abeyance,  and  on  the  question  of  blasphemy,  when  this 
court  has  been  filled  with  it  from  the  first  day  until  now — 

The  Prisoner — Xo  blasphemy  ;   it  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Porter  (continuing) — It  should  be  heard  coming  from 
the  counsel  table,  there  is  not  that  man  at  the  American 
bar  who  would  not  have  been  disgraced  and  silenced  by  co- 
ercion if  he  had  uttered  what  this  man,  under  the  false  pre- 
tence of  being  counsel  in  the  case,  has  uttered  from  time  to 
time  to  Your  Honor.  I  should  say  here  that  it  was  only 
the  interruption  of  the  prisoner  which  induced  us  to  dis- 
turb the  order  in  which  Mr.  Davidge  desired  to  present  this 
question,  but  on  a  question  which  touches  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  the  people  of  this  nation  I  now  invoke  Your 
Honor's  action,  not.  only  in  regard  to  the  decision  of  this 
question,  but  in  reference  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
this  prisoner. 

The  Prisoner  (excitedly) — The  American  people  are  with 
me  more  and  more  and  that  is  the  reason  you  arc  mad  about 
it.  J  appear  as  ray  own  counsel  ami  His  Honor  has  no  dis- 
cretion in  this  matter. 

-JO 
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Mr.  Scoville  (to  Mr.  Porter) — This  case  is  not  on  trial 
before  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Porter — Then  why  do  you  and  your  client,  with 
your  advice,  address  them  ? 

Mr.  Reed — That  is  not  true,  Mr.  Porter,  and  you  know 
it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Porter — I  only  answer  that  it  is  true. 

The  Court  called  the  counsel  to  order  and  asked  whether 
it  was  desired  that  the  proceedings  should  be  suspended  for 
action  on  Mr.  Porter's  motion. 

The  Prisoner — It  is  not  worth  Your  Honor's  notice. 
That  is  the  answer  to  this  kind  of  talk  from  Porter. 

The  District  Attorney — We  are  ready  to  enter  on  this 
question,  Your  Honor. 

Mr.  Davidge  then  rose  and  said  he  would  briefly  present 
the  views  of  the  prosecution.  Yesterday,  he  said,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  week  of  this  trial — the  trial 
of  the  prisoner  for  the  assassination  of  the  ruler  of  fifty 
millions  of  people.  From  the  inception  of  the  trial  to  the 
present  time  (with  the  exception  of  yesterday)  not  a  single 
day  has  passed  without  being  characterized  by  aspersions  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner  in  contempt  of  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  this  Court,  and  im- 
posing obstacles  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  false. 

Mr.  Davidge  went  on  to  say  that  no  one  could  question 
the  fact  that  Guiteau  is  sane  in  respect  at  least  to  his  con- 
duct. I  think  that  Your  Honor  cannot  deny  that  a  man 
who,  as  he  says,  is  here  as  his  own  counsel  is  at  least  to  be 
treated  as  sane  as  to  decency  in  conduct  and  behavior. 

The  Prisoner  (excitedly) — I  am  decent.  It  is  your  side 
that  is  not  decent. 

Mr.  Davidge  (continuing) — Now  I  want  to  call  Your 
Honor's  attention  to  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Porter  on 
Saturday.  That  motion  was  to  remand  this  prisoner  to  the 
dock,  where  he  belongs. 

The  Prisoner  (violently) — I  am  here  as  my  own  counsel, 
and  the  Court  has  no  discretion. 
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Mr.  Davidge  argued  that  the  time  had  come  to  act  and 
asked  that  the  Court  decide  the  motion. 

The  Prisoner — I  am  quiet  when  I  am  treated  decently, 
not  otherwise.  It  is  all  caused  by  the  mean,  dirty  way  in 
which  the  prosecution  have  conducted  themselves.  If  they 
had  conducted  themselves  as  high-toned  lawyers  there 
would  have  been  no  trouble.  It  has  been  all  caused  by 
Corkhill  and  Porter. 

Mr.  D&vidge — His  outrageous,  scandalous  insults  to  my 
senior  (alluding  to  Mr.  Porter)  furnish  the  necessity  for 
calling  for  judicial  decision  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  Reed  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  under  modern 
practice  everywhere  the  prisoner  was  allowed  to  sit  behind 
his  counsel,  and  instanced  that  such  was  the  case  in  Xew 
York,  where  Mr.  Porter  practised. 

Mr.  Porter  misunderstood  the  remark  and  exclaimed  : 
"  I  am  no  criminal.7'  "  Neither  am  I,"  retorted  the  pris- 
oner. Mr.  Reed  then  repeated  the  remark,  whereupon  Mr. 
Porter  apologized  for  his  interruption,  stating  that  it  oc- 
curred through  defective  hearing.  "  Through  stupidity," 
broke  in  the  prisoner,  contemptuously. 

Mr.  Reed — In  the  United  States  Court  at  Chicago  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  practice  resorted  to.  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  the  State  courts  in  Illinois  nor  in  New  York  State. 
Mr.  Scoville  and  myself  would  be  very  glad  if  some  means 
could  be  provided  by  which  the  accused  could  be  kept 
quiet.  It  disconcerts  us.  I  have  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  that  he  was  doing  himself  an  injury.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose.  I  would  SB 
that  an  admonition  from  Your  Honor  would  be  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  purpose.  What  Mr.  Davidge  Says — that 
it  is  established  to  everybody  that  the  man  is  sane  bo  far  as 
respects  his  conduct  in  the  court  room — I  deny.  That,  I 
do  not  believe,  rs  satisfactorily  proved  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Scoville  thought  tin-  Was  not  a  motion  that  called 
for  any  display  of  feeling  or  for  sensational  speeches  from 
the  prosecution.  He  desired  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
controlled  and  made   to  sit  still,  and   he   hoped    the  Court 
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would  adopt  some  means  (treating  the  man  as  sane  or  in- 
sane) compelling  him  to  do  so.  Nobody  was  more  annoyed 
at  these  interruptions  than  himself. 

The  Prisoner  (excitedly) — That  is  because  you  are  a  jack- 
ass in  this  case  two-thirds  of  the  time.  If  I  had  a  first- 
class  lawyer  I  would  let  him  alone. 

Mr.  Scoville  stated  further  that  the  defense  was  at  a  se- 
rious disadvantage  on  account  of  these  interruptions — in- 
terruptions which  he  would  have  never  submitted  to  except 
for  his  belief  in  the  man's  insanity. 

The  Prisoner — I  never  intended  that  you  should  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  case.  If  I  had  a  first-class  lawyer 
I  would  have  kept  quiet;  but  I  could  not  have  my  case 
compromised  by  you.  You  are  doing  first-rate  on  your 
theory ;  but  your  theory  is  too  small.  Your  brain  is  too 
limited. 

Mr.  Corkhill  argued  that  Guiteau  should  have  no  more 
rights  than  the  humblest  citizen.  He  has  around  him  po- 
licemen who  do  not  belong  to  the  official  body  of  this  court. 
The  President  has  appointed  a  Marshal,  and  the  law  im- 
poses on  him  the  safety  and  care  of  the  prisoner.  I  want 
the  Marshal  to  take  him  and  sit  him  in  the  dock  and  take 
care  of  him.  I  want  no  more  special  guards.  I  want  him 
to  stand  here  on  trial  as  any  other  man  would  stand. 

The  Prisoner  (violently) — You  cannot  convict  me  and 
you  want  to  shoot  me.  That  is  a  confession  of  weakness. 
You  want  me  to  be  shot,  but  I  don't  believe  the  Lord  will 
allow  it. 

The  District  Attorney — Hereafter  the  responsibility  of 
his  conduct  must  be  with  him  and  him  alone.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  what  may  occur  or  happen  to  him.  He 
shall  be  tried  hereafter  as  any  other  criminal,  but,  not  with 
our  concurrence,  with  any  other  treatment.  I  want  the 
Marshal  to  take  the  man  to  the  dock.  He  is  responsible  if 
he  escapes.  Let  the  other  officers  who  are  responsible  for 
the  protection  of  private  citizens  return  to  their  beats.  I 
am  tired  of  this.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  have 
action.     We  want  no  admonition  to  keep  him  quiet.    Your 
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Honor  may  not  keep  him  quiet;  but  lie  can,  unci  or  the  or- 
der of  Your  Honor,  march  to  that  dock  and  sit  where  crim- 
inals belong,  and  sit  there  until  a  jury  of  his  countrymen 
declare  him  guilty  or  not. 

The  Prisoner  (violently) — The  American  people  will 
have  something  to  say  if  you  put  me  in  that  dock  and  I 
get  shot,  and  God  Almighty  will  curse  you,  Corkhill, 
you  wretch,  and  any  other  man  who  attempts  to  do  me 
violence. 

Mr.  Scoville  rose  and  in  an  indignant  and  excited  tone 
said  :  I  made  no  objection  to  the  motion,  but  when  I  hear  the 
prosecuting  attorney  stand  up  and  give  notice  beforehand 
that  the  prisoner  is  to  be  placed,  by  authority,  in  a  place 
where  he  can  be  shot,  and  virtually  invites  assassins  to  step 
into  this  court  room  and  shoot  him,  I  disdain  further  con- 
currence in  the  motion.  I  supposed  that  if  the  prisoner 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  dock  he  would  be  protected  by  the 
officers  of  the  law.  There  is  not  one  man  or  woman  within 
hearing  of  Mr.  Corkhill's  voiee  but  understood  it  to  be  an 
invitation  for  an  assassin  to  step  up  and  shoot  that  man 
when  put  in  the  dock. 

Mr.  Porter  (laying  his  hand  dramatically  on  Mr.  Cork- 
hill's  shoulder  and  speaking  slowly) — That  imputation 
against  this  gentleman,  just  as  vile  as  the  obscene  charges 
of'  the  prisoner,  calls  for  a  vindication.  From  the  beginning 
of  this  trial  the  District  Attorney  has  observed  a  spirit  of 
fairness,  of  honor,  of  clemency,  of  forbearance,  toward  the 
prisoner  unexampled  in  any  State  trial  reported  in  Christian 
history.  He  has  shown  a  fidelity  to  his  public  duties  the 
fruits  of  which  will  come  when  Your  Honor  shall  deliver 
your  charge  and  the  American  people  as  represented  by  that 
jury  shall,  have  an  opportunity  to  render  a  verdict. 

The  Prisoner — You  and  the  American  people  don't  agree 
on  that,  Porl 

Mr.  Porter — The  prisoner,  with  an  audacity  and  effront- 
ery which  spares  neither  man  nor  God,  has  chosen  to  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  controlling  his  own  trial,  delv- 
ing the  authority  to   which   he   will   soon    learn    to   submit. 
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In  regard  to  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Corkhill,  I  entirely 
concur  with  him,  whatever  the  consequences  to  the  prisoner. 
If  he  had  in  his  hand  that  bull-dog  pistol,  from  which  he 
sent  the  bullet  which  assassinated  the  President,  when  Your 
Honor  pronounces  your  decision  his  practice  at  the  river 
would  enable  him  to  aim  at  your  heart  and  you  would  be 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  Once,  publicly,  when  one  of  us 
was  bowed  down  by  an  affliction  such  as  comes  to  us  rarely 
in  life,  the  other  members  of  the  jury  were  menaced  by 
this  man.  One  of  these  jurors  was  threatened  with  a  new 
inspiration  by  which  he  should  die  before  this  trial  comes  to 
an  end. 

The  Prisoner — You  don't  know  but  the  Lord  will  do  it. 

It  may  be  in  the  province  of  God,  returned  Mr.  Porter, 
solemnly,  but  not  in  the  province  of  Guiteau.  The  assas- 
sin of  the  President  will  assassinate  no  more  forever,  and 
the  voice  which  is  not  silenced  now  will  be  as  dumb  as  that 
of  his  victim  when  the  end  of  the  law  is  reached.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Prisoner — A  very  nice  speech,  but  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it. 

The  Court  then  rendered  his  decision.  The  prisoner  had 
a  right  to  hear  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  He  could  not 
be  gagged  or  sent  out  of  court.  The  proper  place  for  a 
prisoner  on  trial  for  felony  was  the  dock.  He  could  only 
come  within  the  bar  to  be  arraigned  and  to  receive  sentence. 
If  the  Court  granted  him  the  privilege  of  sitting  beside  his 
counsel,  it  was  a  privilege  which  could  be  withdrawn  sum- 
marily. While  the  prisoner  had  the  undoubted  right  to 
act  as  his  own  counsel  or  to  appear  by  counsel,  he  could  not 
exercise  both  rights  simultaneously.  Having  accepted 
counsel,  the  prisoner  had  waived  his  right  to  appear  as 
such  in  person.  On  the  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances the  Court  thought  that  *the  motion  would  have  to 
be  granted  and  that  the  prisoner  should  be  placed  in  the 
dock,  but  he  did  not  mean  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
exposed  to  any  danger.  He  should  have  the  fullest  pro- 
tection. 
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The  Prisoner — "  I  move  that  the  court  room  he  cleared  ; 
if  I  am  going  into  the  dock  I  want  the  court  room 
cleared." 

The  prisoner  having  been  placed  in  the  dock  and  quiet 
having  been  restored,  Mr.  Porter  said  :  "  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  chimera  which  seems  to  haunt  the  prisoner 
has  no  foundation.  He  is  in  no  danger,  except  from  the 
hangman's  rope,  and  so  long  as  an  officer  of  the  law  stands 
beside  him  no  man  will  imperil  that  officer  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duty  by  firing  a  shot  at  the  prisoner."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Court  directed  the  Marshal  to  place  the  prisoner 
where  he  could  have  a  full  view  of  the  witness. 

The  Prisoner  (from  the  dock) — "I  am  doing  very  well 
here,  if  Your  Honor  please.  It  is  only  a  confession  of  the 
prosecution's  weakness.  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  go  all 
over  Washington  alone  or  in  New  York  or  Boston.  Thun- 
der that  broadcast.  God  Almighty  will  curse  the  prosecu- 
tion. Take  time  on  this,  Cork  hill.  You  are  having  your 
way  for  a  few  minutes,  but  God  grinds  slow  but  sure. 
You  have  got  no  case  and  you  know  it." 

The  cross-examination  was  then  resumed  and  Mr.  Por- 
ter's objection  to  Mr.  Scoville's  question,  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  irreverent  and  blasphemous,  was  overruled  by  the 
Court.  Mr.  Porter  (solemnly),  "As  this  case  will  be  his- 
torical, as  our  exceptions  are  utterly  unavailing,  as  we  can 
in  no  case  under  the  law  appeal,  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Government  and  those  they  represent,  1  protest  against  this 
decision  passing  into  a  precedent." 

The  Prisoner — u  Set  down,  Porter,  and  rest  for  the 
afternoon.'7 

The  witness  then  replied  that  he  should  not  consider  it 
an  insane  delusion  for  a  man  to  profess  himself  as  "a  mem- 
ber of  the  linn  of  Jesus  Christ  A:  Co.,"  unless  there  were 
other  evidence  of  disease. 

The  plaster  cast  of  the  prisoner's  bead  was  then  handed 
to  the  witness,  and  he  was  asked  whether  there  was  any 
marked  peculiarity  in  the  head. 
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The  Prisoner — It  looks  like  Humpty  Dumpty. 

The  witness  replied  that  the  cast  presented  a  more 
shapely  and  symmetrical  head  than  he  had  expected  it 
would,  but  placed  no  importance  on  the  shape  of  the  head 
as  indicating  sanity  or  insanity. 

On  redirect  examination  the  witness  stated  that  he  did 
not  think  the  prisoner  had  been  feigning  insanity  in  the 
court  room.  He  had  merely  been  exaggerating  his  char- 
acteristics of  self-conceit,  impudence,  audacity  and  inso- 
lence. 

The  Prisoner — In  other  words,  when  I  am  assaulted  I 
talk  back.  Porter  expects  to  get  $5,000  for  hanging  me. 
He  sees  his  money  slipping  away,  because  the  American 
people  don't  want  me  hanged,  and  he  is  mad  at  me. 

The  Court  then,  at  3  o'clock,  adjourned,  the  prisoner,  as 
he  was  passing  his  counsel,  expressing  his  contentment  with 
his  position  in  the  dock  as  affording  him  more  pure  air. 

The  New  York  Herald  comments  on  the  removal  of  the 
assassin  Guiteau  to  the  prisoners'  dock  as  follows: 

"Judge  Cox  took  a  step  yesterday  which  will  meet  with 
universal  commendation.  The  prisoner  was  so  brutal  and 
persistent  in  his  violations  of  decorum  that  the  Court  di- 
rected his  removal  from  his  accustomed  seat  among  his 
friends  to  the  prisoners'  dock.  In  making  this  order 
Judge  Cox  gave  a  temperate  and  thoughtful  decision.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  only  methods  which  could  suppress 
Guiteau's  disorderly  conduct  '  were  such  as  must  infringe 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  prisoner.'  The  Judge  un- 
doubtedly felt  that  police  discipline  would  be  feeble  in  the 
case  of  a  man  in  hazard  of  his  life  and  most  probably  to  be 
hanged.  His  Honor  alluded  to  the  impression  shared  by 
the  Court  and  counsel  that  the  prisoner's  'conduct  and  lan- 
guage would  afford  the  best  indication  of  his  mental  and 
moral  character  and  contribute  much  to  the  enlightenment 
of  Court  and  jury  on  the  question  of  his  responsibility.' 
Judge  Cox  gave  the  interesting  information  that  it  was  'at 
the  express  desire  of  the  District  Attorney  that  the  latitude 
shown  to  Guiteau  during  the  trial  had  been  permitted.,  in 
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order  to  furnish  the  experts  an  opportunity  of  diagnosing 
the  prisoner's  case/  It  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  the 
experts  that  their  evidence,  which  has  proved  so  damaging 
to  the  prisoner's  defence,  was  largely  Mounded  on  the  ex- 
hibitions which  had  taken  place  on  the  trial/  This  cir- 
cumstance alone  the  Judge  believ&l  would  justify  the  course 
of  the  District  Attorney  and  of  the  Court.  Now,  however, 
when  the  object,  so  far  as  to  give  opportunities  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  experts,  had  been  accomplished,  there  was  no 
further  reason  for  undue  leniency.  The  Court  would,  there- 
fore, impose  becoming  restraints  to  secure  an  orderly  trial. 
Judge  Cox  referred  to  the  prisoner's  undoubted  right  to 
hear  tic  evidence,  and  the  impropriety  of  gagging  or  of 
sending  him  out  of  court.  His  Honor,  therefore,  directed 
the  prisoner  to  be  conveyed  to  the  dock,  which  was  the 
proper  place  for  one  on  trial  for  felony  and  who  was  only 
entitled  to  come  within  the  bar  to  be  arraigned  and  receive 
sentence.  The  privilege  of  sitting  beside  his  counsel  could 
be  withdrawn  at  any  time  from  an  unruly  prisoner.  As 
to  the  right  of  the  prisoner  to  appear  as  his  own  counsel 
there  was  no  question,  but  lie  could  not  conduct  his  own 
case  and  at  the  same  time  have  counsel  to  represent  him. 
In  ordering  Guiteau  to  the  dock  the  Judge  added  that  it 
was  not  intended  that  the  prisoner  should  be  exposed  to 
any  danger.  lie  would  receive  the  fullest  protection. 
Guiteau  showed  characteristic  cowardice  when  this  order 
was  made,  fearing  that  his  exposure  in  the  dock  would  in- 
vite bodily  harm.  To  this  the  leading  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  fittingly  answered  that  the  prisoner  Mas  { in  no 
danger  except  from  the  hangman's  rope/ 

"III  considering  all  the  aspects  of  this  curious  and  pain- 
ful proceeding  we  must  remember  that  the  crime  was  ex- 
traordinary, the  prisoner  is  an  extraordinary  person,  and 
the   proceedings  are  rily  affected   by  his  character. 

Whatever  improprieties  there  have  1  een  in  tie  e<  url  n  om 
are  due  solely  to  hi-  wilful  disn  gard  of  decency  in  language 
and  demeanor.  Whatever  criticisms  are  made  at  home  or 
abroad  on  those  improprieties,  when   filtered  down   to  their 
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substance,  amount  merely  to  censure  of  the  Judge  for  suffer- 
ing him  to  take  such  license.  But  we  have  seen  nowhere, 
in  any  journal,  foreign  or  domestic,  the  suggestion  of  a 
method  by  which  he  can  be  restrained  that  is  not  worse 
than  his  own  conduct,  or  that  would  not  imperil  the  valid- 
ity of  a  verdict  against  him.  It  is  a  doubtful  question 
whether  he  could  lawfully  be  tried  in  his  absence,  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  the  accused/ in  all 
criminal  prosecutions'  the  right  Ho  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him.'  British  subjects  have  no  such  safe- 
guard of  their  liberties,  and  surely  the  American  people 
would  not  surrender  it  to  obviate  any  inconvenience  it  in- 
volves in  this  extraordinary  instance.  Nor  would  the 
American  people  approve  of  gagging  him  and  putting  him 
into  a  strait-jacket.  Given  the  choice  between  such  a  spec- 
tacle as  that  and  the  spectacle  of  license  which  is  now  re- 
peated daily  in  the  court  room,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
preferring  the  latter.  Apparently  our  British  censors 
would  unhesitatingly  prefer  the  former,  and  perhaps  it  is 
natural  for  them  to  do  so. 

"  It  is  not  so  very  long  a  while  since  Sir  Samuel  Remilly 
declared  that  '  a  savage  spirit/  combined  with  '  a  stupid 
dread  of  innovation/  was  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  ameliorating  the  barbarities  of  criminal  law  in  England  ; 
and  as  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  there  needs  only  the  men- 
tion of  Braxfield  and  Norbury  to  revive  the  memory  of 
brutalities  whose  now  recognized  atrocity  should  estop  every 
British  journal  in  this  more  humane  generation  from  recom- 
mending a  repetition  of  them.  i  Let  them  bring  me  pris- 
oners and  I'll  find  them  law/  was  the  declaration  of  the 
former  in  Scotch  political  trials.  Nor,  descending  into  our 
own  day,  do  we  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  for  any  Eng- 
lishman woo  knows  and  applauds  the  behavior  of  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  on  the  bench  to  reproach  Mr. 
Justice  Cox  or  any  other  American  judge  for  any  deviation 
whatsoever  from  propriety  in  the  conduct  of  a  trial. 

"  We  believe  that  the  American  public,  and  we  hope  that 
the  British  public,  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  what  in 
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one  aspect  is  unseemly  in  the  Guiteau  trial  has  in  another 
aspect  been  tlie  most  effectual  way  of  testing  the  prisoner's 

plea  of  insanity  to  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  the  medical 
experts  who  are  careful  watchers  of  it,  but  of  all  mankind. 
So  regarded,  the  best  interests  of  justice  have  been  served  by 
permitting  the  prisoner  to  display  his  hideous  character 
freely  to  the  jury  and  the  world." 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

G-uiteau  in  the  Dock.— More  Damaging  Testimony.— The  Assas- 
sin Writes  to  Hon.  Don  Cameron  Requesting  him  to  send  him 
Five  Hundred  Dollars.— Dr.  Walter  Kempster,  of  Winnebago, 
on  the  Stand.— About  the  Shape  of  Heads.— Guiteau's  Defini- 
tion of  Legal  Insanity.—"  My  Impression  is  that  he,  the  Pris- 
oner, is  Feigning  Insanity.    I  Believe  him  to  be  Sane." 

In  spite  of  the  rainy  weather  the  attendance  at  the  Gui- 
teau  trial  was  even  larger  on  the  29th  day  of  December 
than  on  the  previous  day.  Guiteau's  entrance  produced 
the  usual  commotion.  The  prisoner  was  in  charge  of  a 
deputy  marshal,  who  conducted  him  to  the  dock.  Upon 
taking  his  seat  Guiteau  at  once  complained  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  van 
guard.  His  manner  was  vehement  and  for  a  while  his  in- 
terruptions of  more  than  usual  frequency.  Judge  Porter 
had  been  in  the  room  but  a  few  minutes  when  Mr.  Sco- 
ville's  sharp  retort  to  the  District  Attorney  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  point  his  linger  at  the  defendant's  counsel 
as  he  indulged  in  a  few  caustic  remarks.  Guiteau  was  now 
quiet,  being  interested  in  a  newspaper. 

As  soon  as  the  prisoner  was  un manacled  he  made  his 
morning  speech:  "  Coming  up  in  the  van  this  morning  I 
noticed  that  the  usual  policemen  were  withdrawn.  I  want  to 
say  emphatically  that  if  I  was  turned  out  to-morrow  I  could 
take  care  of  myself,  but  as  long  as  I  am  in  custody  of  the 
Court  the  Court  must  take  care  of  me.  The  greatest  danger 
of  being  shot  is  in  coming  from  the  van  to  the  court  house. 
I  want  Your  Honor  to  order  that  I  have  the  usual  number 
of  policemen  coming  up  in  the  van.  The  cranks  are  not 
all  dead  yet,  though  they  have  been  dying  recently.  I  got 
(636) 
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fifty  letters  yesterday,  most  of  them  sympathetic,  asking 
for  my  autograph.  There  were  only  two  or  three  cranks 
in  the  whole  lot.  But  one  crank  could  do  the  business  if 
he  had  the  nerve.  J  am  most  unprotected  coming  from  the 
van  to  the  court  house.  If  you  turn  me  out  loose  I  will 
take  care  of  myself,  but  so  long  as  I  am  in  custody  of  this. 
Court  the  Court  must  take  care  of  me.  Some  of  these  ex- 
perts testified  that  in  jail  1  am  very  quiet.  So  I  am.  I 
have  the  reputation  there  of  being  a  perfect  gentleman. 
They  think  I  am  a  great  man  and  a  good  fellow.  But 
when  I  come  into  court  I  am  abused  and  villified.  Human 
nature  can't  stand  it,  and  I  won't  stand  it.  When  I  am 
attacked  I  defend  myself.  If  people  treat  me  well  I  treat 
them  well." 

Judge  Cox — In  reference  to  the  question  of  guards  for 
the  prisoner  it  was  remarked  yesterday  that  the  Court  had 
surrounded  the  prisoner  with  unusual  guards.  That  state- 
ment was  made  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  The 
Court  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it.  The  pris- 
oner is  in  charge  of  the  Marshal,  and  all  the  guards  are 
undcr-thc  direction  of  the  Marshal  and  of  his  assistants,  not 
of  the  Court. 

The  District  Attorney — I  noticed  that  report  myself  this 
morning.  It  was  an  inadvertence  as  to  what  I  said.  I  said 
that  the  prisoner  was  in  charge  of  the  Marshal  and  that  it 
was  the  Marshal's  duty  (o  protect  him. 

The  Prisoner — But  suppose  the  Marshal  does  not  do  his 
duty,  the  first  thing  that  we  know  some  crank  will  be 
shooting  at  me.  He  will  not*  hit  me,  but  is  liable  to  shoot 
at  me  and  to  hit  somebody  else  if  the  Marshal  does  not  do 
his  duty. 

Mr.  Scoville — What  I  complain  about  in  the  matter  is 
that  the  District  Attorney  yesterday  travelled  out  of  his 
province  to  suggest  that  no  special  guards  should  be  thrown 
around  the  prisoner.  I  think  that,  that  suggestion  was 
improper. 

Mr.  Davidge — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Marshal  will 
do  his  duty. 
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The  Prisoner — I  do  not  care  a  snap  about  this  matter, 
but  I  do  not  want  my  private  correspondence  to  be  inter- 
cepted by  this  man  Scoville.  That  is  the  way  he  has  been 
doing  for  the  last  three  or  four  months.  It  has  been  only 
within  the  last  few  days  that  I  have  been  allowed  to  see  my 
letters.  That  fellow  there  (meaning  Mr.  Scoville)  has  in- 
tercepted my  letters.  He  came  here  to  squat  upon  me  and 
upon  my  case.  I  will  not  have  it  any  longer.  I  publish 
to  the  American  people  that  I  have  no  confidence  in  his 
ability  or  integrity. 

Mr.  Scoville  at  last  got  a  chance  to  read  the  letter  to 
Senator  Cameron,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

"Dear  Sir — I  am  on  trial  for  my  life  and  I  need 
money.  I  am  a  stalwart  of  the  stalwarts,  and  so  are  you. 
You  think  a  great  deal  of  General  Arthur,  and  so  do  I. 
My  inspiration  made  him  President,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  let  me  have  $500.  If  I  get  out  of  this  I  will  return 
it.  If  not,  charge  it  to  the  stalwarts.  Yours  for  our  cause 
and  very  cordially,  Charles  Guiteau. 

"In  Court,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  19th,  1881." 

The  Prisoner — That  is  a  good  letter,  sir. 

"  P.  S. — Please  give  your  check  to  my  brother,  John  W. 
Guiteau,  of  Boston,  and  make  it  payable  to  my  order." 

The  Prisoner — If  my  brother  had  presented  the  letter  he 
would  probably  have  got  tha  money.  But  as  he  would  not 
be  decent,  but  preferred  to  act  in  a  mean,  dirty  way,  he  did 
not  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Scoville  (continuing  his  question) — Suppose  a  man 
acting  in  this  manner,  writing  that  letter  in  all  good  faith 
and  sincerity,  believing  that  the  presentation  of  it  to  Mr. 
Cameron  would  bring  him  a  check  of  $500 — ("Senator" 
Cameron,  sir,  not  "  Mr.  "  Cameron,  the  prisoner  exclaimed) 
— in  your  opinion,  might  that  indicate  in  any  degree  un- 
soundness of  mind? 
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"Did  von  never  ask  anybody  for  money,  Scoville?"  the 
prisoner  interposed. 

The  Witness — The  writing  of  that  letter  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  a  great  deal  of  the  acts  of  the  prisoner  in  his 
previous  life  which  1  have  heard  here;  he  has  been  impor- 
tunate for  money  from  sources  from  which  he  had  no  reason 
to  expect  it;  I  should  not,  therefore,  take  that  letter  as  an 
indication  of  his  unsoundness  of  mind. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  wish  you  to  lay  out  of  the  question  your 
own  impression  and  ideas  of  the  man  from  anything  else. 
I  am  calling  your  attention  to  this  single  letter,  and  I  want 
to  know  from  that  letter  alone,  and  taking  the  man  as  he  is 
placed  here  under  trial  for  his  life,  whether  the  writing  of 
that  letter  to  Senator  Cameron,  the  language  used  in  it,  the 
expectation  based  on  it — 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting) — Now,  what  do  you  know, 
Scoville,  about  my  relations  with  Senator  Cameron  or  any 
other  public  man? 

Mr.  Scoville  (continuing) — The  conviction  on  his  part 
that  the  letter  would  bring  the  money — 

The  Prisoner — Yes;  and  if  my  brother  had  presented 
the  note  he  would  probably  have  got  the  money.  Jt  only 
shows  what  a  consummate  ass  you  are. 

Mr.  Scoville  (finishing  the  question) — Whether  all  these 
circumstances  might  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  un- 
soundness of  mind  ? 

The  Witness — I  apprehend  your  question,  but  I  cannot 
liter  my  answer.  J  do  not  think  that  that  letter  is  an  in- 
dication of  unsoundness  of  mind. 

The  Prisoner — I  do  not,  either. 

The  Wituess — It.  is  absurd  and  preposterous  under  the 
circumstances,  but  it  does  not  change  my  impression  of  the 
prisoner's  character;  that  specific  act  was  in  keeping  and 
consistent    with    his   character   and    with    the   history  of  his 

life  Bfl  detailed    here. 

Mr.  Scoville — Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  in  com- 
mon parlance  as  k*  a  crack-brained  person?" 
The  Witness  —  That  expression  is  used. 
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Mr.  Scoville — What  does  it  mean?  Does  it  mean  "in- 
sane'' ordinarily? 

The  Witness — Not  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  persons 
who  use  it,  I  think;  "  crack-brained  "  and  "crank"  are,  I 
suppose,  about  synonymous  terms  ;  they  mean  a  person  who 
is  singular  and  peculiar; 

Mr.  Scoville — You  do  not  understand  them  to  mean  the 
same  thing  as  "insane?" 

The  Witness — I  do  not. 

Mr.  Scoville — You  do  not  understand  them  as  indicating 
any  phase  of  insanity? 

The  Witness — I  $o  not. 

Mr.  Scoville — Do  you  understand  them  to  be  synony- 
mous with  soundness  of  mind  and  common  sense? 

The  Witness — Not  common  sense.  The  writing  of  that 
letter  was  a  very  foolish  idea. 

The  Prisoner — If  you  had  sent  that  letter,  Scoville,  to 
Senator  Cameron,  you  would  have  furnished  evidence  that 
you  were  a  crank.  But  you  have  got  no  standing  with 
such  men  as  Cameron ;  you  do  not  know  how  to  treat  such 
men. 

The  Witness — Such  a  letter  is  not  compatible  with  com- 
mon sense. 

Mr.  Scoville — Is  it  compatible  with  common  reason? 

The  Witness  (with  some  hesitation) — Well,  I  should  say 
not. 

The  Prisoner — I  was  in  friendly  relations  with  Senator 
Cameron,  and  there  was  nothing  strange  in  my  writing 
that  letter.  Anybody  but  a  "numskull"  like  Scoville 
could  see  it.  I  claim  to  be  on  perfectly  friendly  relations 
with  Senator  Cameron.  I  have  met  him  and  know  him, 
and  he  knows  me.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  my 
wrriting  to  him  for  money.  If  my  brother  had  delivered 
the  letter  like  a  decent  man  I  would  have  probably  got  the 
money.  You  had  better  get  off  the  case,  Scoville,  and  go 
back  to  Chicago.  You  have  been  long;  enough  a  nuisance 
here.  My  brother,  too,  had  better  go  back  to  Boston  and 
try  to  get  some  money  to  pay  his  debts.     I  never  intended 
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that  Scoville  or  my  brother  should  come  hero.  T  do  not 
know  anything  about  them,  aud  do  not  care  anything  about 
them.     We  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms  for  years. 

The  District  Attorney — If  these  interruptions  keep  on,  i 
shall  ask  that  the  dock  be  plaeed  in  another  part  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Scoville — Place  it  in  the  cellar,  if  you  like.  Place 
it  in  the  basement.  We  are  perfectly  content.  We  will 
not  except  to  it. 

The  District  Attorney — You  can't. 

Mr.  Scoville — We  don't  want  to.  All  I  insist  upon  is 
that  the  gentleman  should  make  his  motion  in  plain  words 
and  not  make  it  an  occasion  for  eloquence  and  for  harangu- 
ing the  jury.      We  will  not  oppose  the  morion. 

Mr.  Porter — I  infer  that  the  counsel  will  not  oppose  the 
motion  to  quiet  his  client  in  maligning  him. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  propounded  to  the  witness  the  hypo- 
thetical question  which  assumes  as  true  all  the  evidence: 
given  for  the  defence,  including  the  prisoner's  own  state- 
ment. 

The  witness  replied  that  under  the  hypothesis  the  pri- 
soner's insanity  was  a  self-evident  proposition. 

Dr.  Walter  Kempster,  of  Winnebago,  Wis.,  was  the  next 
witness.  He  testified  that  he  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  insane,  and  has  been  for  nine 
years;  for  five  years  he  had  been  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Insanity ;  he  was  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  special  form  or  shape  of  the  heads  of  the  insane;  he 
had  examined  the  head  of  the  prisoner,  and  had  thought 
that  the  deviations  in  it  were  more  marked  than  was  shown 
by  the  plaster  cast  ;  there  Mas  a  slight  deviation  in  the 
head  of  the  prisoner  from  a  symmetrical  head  ;  there  were 
very  lew  perfect  heads  ;  he  did  not  suppose  there  were 
three?  people  in  the  court  room  who  had  perfectly  symmet- 
rical head.-;  the  plaster  cast  represented  a  very  well-shaped 
head — a  head  that  compared  favorably  with  the  majority 
of  heads,  both  as  to  shape  and  size,  and  though  a  little 
flatter  on   one  side  than   on   the  other,  with   a  little  pronii- 
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nence  at  one  point,  it  showed  no  such  want  of  symmetry  as 
to  indicate  lack  of  development  in  the  brain.  The  witness 
then  showed  to  the  jury  diagrams  of  the  shapes  of  the  heads 
of  various  gentlemen  whom  he  stated  were  all  gentlemen 
of  prominence.  Among  them  were  produced  the  contour 
of  the  heads  of  Judge  Carter,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Judge  Wylie,  Treas- 
urer Gilfilian,  Governor  Claflin,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  and 
District  Attorney  Corkhill.  In  pointing  out  the  deviations 
in  the  various  heads,  the  prisoner  stated  that  that  of  Inger- 
soll bulged  out  very  much  on  one  side. 

Mr.  Davidge — It  bulges  out  on  the  wrong  side,  doesn't 
it?     (Laughter.) 

The  Prisoner — It  shows  that  Ingersoll  and  I  are  badly 
cracked. 

The  diagram  of  Mr.  Corkhill's  head  was  thus  greeted  by 
the  prisoner:  "  That  is  a  crank.  You  can  put  your  foot 
in  the  side  of  his  head." 

Mr.  Davidge  jokingly  referred  to  Mr.  Corkhill's  head  as 
"  Napoleonic/'  while  the  witness  pointed  out  some  slight 
resemblance  between  it  and  the  head  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Prisoner — That  shows  that  you  are  as  bad  as  I  am, 
Corkhill. 

The  witness  stated  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  heads 
was  symmetrical ;  the  shape  of  the  head  indicated  nothing 
as  to  sanity  or  insanity,  unless  the  form  of  the  head  devia- 
ted grossly  from  what  was  called  a  typical  head  ;  in  such 
a  head  as  the  cast  represented,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
in  any  degree  mental  unsoundness  or  insanity. 

Being  questioned  as  to  the  proportion  of  insane  persons 
in  the  world,  he  stated  it  to  be  about  one  in  550. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  "  insane  delusions?" 

The  Prisoner — It  means  divine  pressure.    t 

The  witness  replied  that  it  was  an  extravagant  idea  of  a 
person,  the  violence  of  which  he  was  unable  to  reason  him- 
self out  of. 

The  Prisoner — You  are  talking  about  cranks.  Tell  us 
something  about  Abraham,  and  then  there  will  be  some 
sense  in  this  talk. 
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Q.  Did  you  over  find  an  insane  man  who  said  that  he 
had  a  command  from  God  to  do  a  certain  act,  but  that  the 
details  of  the  act  were  left  to  him?  A.  No;  that  would 
be  utterly  preposterous ;  the  details  of  the  killing  are  mat- 
ters of  no  consequence  to  him  ;  he  seizes  the  first  object  he 
can  put  his  hands  on  to  do  the  act;  no  one  can  realize  the 
intensity,  vigor  and  zeal  which  insane  men  put  into  their 
acts;  it  is  proverbial  among  those  having  charge  of  the  in- 
sane that  the  stroke  of  a  madman  is  like  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning— it  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  witness  went  on  to  state  that  a  person  acting  under 
divine  inspiration  would  perform  the  act  instantly. 

The  Prisoner — You  and  Abraham  don't  agree.  He  took 
plenty  of  time  to  do  his  work.  His  was  very  deliberative 
in  his  work. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  met  an  insane  man  who  paraded  in 
public  his  insanity  as  an  apology  for  the  commission  of  the 
crime?  A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not  ;  I  have  had  under  my  care 
quite  a  number  ^i'  persons  who  had  committed  murder;  as 
a  rule  they  are  not  apt  to  talk  about  it,  but  when  spoken  to 
they  would  talk  of  it  in  a  bold,  fearless  way. 

Q.  Suppose  you  should  hear  a  man  state  that  there  was 
no  question  of  right  or  wrong  in  his  act,  but  the1  only 
question  was  whether  the  Deity  fired  the  .-hot  or  not,  would 
you  consider  him  as  laboring  under  an  insane  delusion  ? 
A.  I  should  not;  it  would  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  existed  in  his  mind. 

The  witness  did  not  believe  in  u  moral  insanity."  It 
was  a  term  applied  to  a  person  who  had  committed  an  out- 
rageous act  of  some  kind,  and  for  whose  behavior  there  was 
no  other  excuse. 

Q,  Suppose  that  a  man  claiming  to  be  inspired  should 
Bay  that  the  inspiration  was  suggested  by  the  political  sit- 
uation, would  you  consider  that  man  inspired?  A.  I 
should  think  he  was  not  anything  of  the  kind  ;  it  would  be 
an  evidence  to  me  that  he  was  under  no  inspiration \  in- 
spiration does  nol  come  from  within  ;  it  com<  -  from  without  ; 
the  person  hears  the  voice  of  (Jod  or  sees  i\\>  {\icl-  or  hand  ; 
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never  in  my  experience  does  the  inspiration  arise  within 
the  individual,  and  never  does  it  come  from  a  suggestion 
such  as  you  have  indicated ;  it  always  comes  direct  from 
God. 

The  District  Attorney  then  inquired  (referring  to  Luther 
W.  Guiteau)  whether  it  was  any  evidence  of  insanity  in  a 
man  that  he  believed  that  the  sick  could  be  cured  by  means 
of  prayer  ? 

The  witness  replied  that  it  was  not.  The  people  through- 
out Christendom  had  offered  prayer  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  might  be  saved  from  the  consequences 
of  his  wound,  and  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  assume  that 
the  American  people  were  insane,  and  that  that  was  an  ev- 
idence of  insanity  on  their  part. 

The  Prisoner — The  Lord  and  the  people  did  not  agree 
on  that, 

In  answer  to  the  hypothetical  questions  of  the  prosecu- 
tion the  witness  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was 
sane  on  the  2d  of  July. 

The  Court  at  this  point  took  a  recess  of  half  an  hour. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  the  prisoner  with  a 
request  to  be  furnished  with  a  pen  and  ink.  He  had  a 
number  of  letters  he  would  like  to  answer,  and  if  he  had 
pen  and  ink  he  could  put  in  considerable  time.  The  re- 
quest was  acceded  to  and  the  prisoner  for  a  time  devoted 
himself  to  writing. 

The  examination  of  Dr.  Kempster  was  then  resumed. 

The  witness  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  prisoner  at 
the  jail  on  the  27th  of  November;  he  asked  the  prisoner 
whether  the  inspiration  to  remove  the  President  was  the 
same  sort  of  an  inspiration  which  prompted  him  to  go  to 
the  Oneida  Community,  the  preparation  of  his  book,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Theoerat ;  he  told  witness  that  it 
was  substantially  the  same;  he  also  said  that  it  was  similar, 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles ;  he  stated  that  the  in- 
spiration did  not  have  possession  of  his  mind  all  the  time, 
but  that  when  he  read  the  newspapers  it  would  come  back 
as  forcibly  as  ever. 
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The  Prisoner — I  never  said  so.  The  inspiration  was  on 
me  for  thirty  days  and  thirty  nights.  It  never  left  me 
when  I  was  awake. 

I  asked  him,  continued  the  witness,  if  he  considered 
himself  insane  when  he  shot  the  President;  lie  used  these 
words,  "  J  was  legally  insane  ;*"  I  asked  him  what  he  meant 
by  l*  legally  insane;"  he  said  that  if  he  could  get  the  jury 
to  believe  that  he  was  acting  under  an  inspiration  from  the 
Lord  when  he  shot  the  President  that  was  all  that  was  nec- 
essary to  constitute  legal  insanity  and  relieve  him  from  the 
consequences  of  his  act;  I  asked  him  whether  legal  in- 
sanity was  like  medical  insanity;  he  said,  "No,  it  is  not 
what  you  doctors  would  call  medical  insanity,  but  it  is  legal 
insanity." 

The  Prisoner — In  other  words,  if  the  jury  believe  that 
the  Divine  pressure  was  so  enormous  that  I  could  not  resist 
it,  that  I  had  no  free  agency,  they  would  let  me  go. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  considered  the  apostles  insane; 
he  evidently  discovered  the  dilemma  he  was  in 

Mr.  Seoville — I  ask  to  have  that  stricken  out. 

The  Court — The  conclusions  of  the  witness  are  not  evi- 
dence, except  as  to  his  insanity, 

Mr.  Reed — The  witness  said  that  the  prisoner  evidently 
saw  the  dilemma  he  was  in. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Porter  (solemnly  — I  object  to  the  erasure  of  one 
word  that  this  witness  has  uttered  on  oath,  no  matter 
whether  contradicted  or  censured  by  prisoner,  or  counsel, 
who  seem  to  be  acting  in  perfect  accord. 

Mr.  Reed  (imitating  the  manner  of  Mr.  Porter) — And  I 
move  that  that  answer  <>f  the  witness  be  struck  from  the 
r<  cord,  notwithstanding  the  dramatic  effort  of  the  gentleman. 

Mi*.  Porter — I  submit  it  without  argument, 

Mr.  Reed— So  do  1. 

The  Prisoner — And  so  do  \.     (laughter.) 

Judge  Cox — This  i^  an  opinion  as  to  the  mental  opera- 
tions <>f  the  prisoner.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be 
ruled  out  under  the  circumstances.      I  will  let  it  stand. 
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The  Witness  (resuming  his  narrative) — When  I  asked 
him  that  question  he  hesitated  and  appeared  confused;  he 
then  replied  to  me,  "  Yes,  they  were  insane,  and  if  they  had 
committed  an  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived,  they  would  have  been  excused  by  a  jury 
of  their  countrymen  ;"  I  then  said  to  him,  "But  St.  Paul 
did  commit  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  countries  he 
visited,  and  he  wTas  very  severely  punished  at  times  and  was 
finally  beheaded  ;  "  he  hesitated  for  some  considerable  time 
("all  of  which  is  false"  the  prisoner  broke  in)  and  finally 
said,  "Well,  St.  Paul  never  killed  anybody;"  that  is  the 
substance  of  the  conversation  in  regard  to  inspiration  ;  dur- 
ing the  conversation  the  prisoner  was  courteous,  pleasant,  an- 
swered promptly,  and  seemed  to  be  willing  to  afford  every 
opportunity  to  talk  with  reference  to  his  life  and  conduct; 
only  at  one  time  was  there  the  slightest  difference  in  his 
manner  or  manifestations;  he  was  lying  down  on  his  bunk 
and  talking  in  that  lying  posture ;  when  he  spoke  of  the 
inspiration  which  had  caused  him  to  remove  the  President, 
he  raised  himself  up  on  his  elbow  and  made  that  peculiar 
motion  with  his  hands  which  is  familiar  to  those  who  have 
seen  him  in  court  here;  that  was  the  only  change  that  I 
noted  in  his  conduct. 

The  prisoner,  who  had  been  for  some  time  perusing  his 
mail,  here  broke  out  with  the  remark,  "  Some  of  my  letters 
come  now  addressed  to  '  The  Hon.  Charles  Guiteau.' " 

The  District  Attorney  (to  the  witness) — There  was  a 
horse  doctor  who  testified  in  this  case 

Before  he  could  get  any  further  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
protest  from  Mr.  Reed,  and  was  informed  by  the  Court  that 
the  statement  was  not  proper,  that  Dr.  Spitzka  was  not  a 
horse  doctor,  but  a  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy. 

The  Prisoner — He  is  too  big  a  horse  for  you,  Corkhill. 

Mr.  Reed — To  which  appellation  we  object. 

The  District  Attornev — I  did  not  use  the  term  disgrace- 
fully. 

Mr.  Reed — You  used  it  in  that  sense,  that  is  manifest. 

The  District  Attorney — I  only  spoke  of  him  in  that  way 
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so  as  to  distinguish  him  from  the  professional   men  of  the 
country  who  are  capable  of  talking  about  what  they  pr< 
to  talk  about. 

Mr.  Sooville — And  because  the  gentleman  is  not  present 
and  cannot  answer  back. 

The  District  Attorney — I  said  the  same  thing  to  him 
when  he  was  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Scoville — Yes,  and  he  answered  you.     (Laughter.) 

The  District  Attorney — He  testified  himself  that  that 
was  his  profession — that  he  was  a  veterinary  professor.  A 
horse  doctor  may  be  as  respectable  a  man  as  anybody  else. 
He  said  that  he  had  made  the  examination  of  the  man's 
head  which  you  made,  and  that  the  proportion  of  deformity 
in  this  man's  head  was  one  to  three.  Did  you  notice  that 
deformity  ? 

The  Witness — I  did  not  discover  in  my  examination  any 
such  disproportion;  the  disproportion  was  very  slight. 

The  hour  of  three  o'clock  having  arrived,  Judge  Cox 
inquired  whether  Counsel  had  reconsidered  their  desire  to 
sit  until  midnight,  and  it  being  evident  that  they  had,  the 
Court  adjourned. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  Judge  Coi's  decision, 
rendered  yesterday  afternoon,  remanding  the  prisoner  to 
the  dock  : 

"  1 1  h  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  pris- 
oner during  the  trial  has  been  one  persistent  violation  and 
defiance  of  order  and  decorum  and  decency  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  only  measures  which  could  have  I 
t<>  to  effectually  and  completely  suppress  this  disorder  were 
Buch  as  might  have  infringed  his  constitutional  right  ai 
prisoner   on    trial,   and    that  was  a  conclusn  aent 

against  a  resort  t<>  that.     Until  Saturday  la 
ure  had  been  3ted  from  any  other  quarter  when  the 

in  asur  3ted  in  i  h  -f  a  mo- 

tion, although  it  had  I  to  me  previously.     On 

the  contrary,  ii  bad   beret  an   impression  shared 

both  by  Court  and  counsel  that  the  prii  onduci  and 

language  at  the  bar  would  probably  afford  the  best  indica- 
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tions  of  his  mental  and  moral  characteristics,  and  contribute 
largely  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  Court  and  jury  upon 
the  vital  question  of  mental  responsibility.  It  was,  there- 
fore, in  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  to  me  by  the 
District  Attorney  that  he  was  allowed  such  latitude  of  con- 
duct, unrestrained  except  so  far  as  necessary  to  conduct  the 
proceedings  at  all,  in  order  to  furnish  to  particularly  the 
expert  witnesses  who  were  present  an  opportunity  to  diag- 
nose his  case.  It  was  thought  that  no  better  opportunity 
could  be  afforded  than  the  constant  study  of  the  prisoner  in 
the  court  room,  and  under  the  excitement  of  the  trial  and 
the  various  phases  of  this  case  daily,  pending  the  long  pe- 
riod which  this  trial  has  continued ;  and  as  it  now  appears 
the  opinions  of  the  experts  have  been  largely  formed  on  the 
exhibitions  which  have  taken  place  during  this  trial,  and 
if  they  have  contributed  to  enable  the  expert  witnesses  to 
reach  conclusions,  it  is  a  complete  vindication  of  the  view 
of  the  District  Attorney  that  this  was  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued.  At  this  stage  of  the  trial  this  object  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  accomplished.  The  trial  is  now  approach- 
ing its  close.  Some  six  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  trial.  These  gentlemen  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  make  up  their  judgments,  and  are  now  in 
the  course  of  pronouncing  them  before  this  Court  and  jury. 
On  Saturday  for  the  first  time,  as  I  said,  an  application 
was  made  to  me  to  remand  the  prisoner  to  the  dock,  and 
the  course  heretofore  taken  having  been  accomplished,  it 
seems  to  me  incumbent  upon  me,  now  that  application  is 
made,  to  impose  such  restraint  upon  the  prisoner  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  shall  admit  and  as  shall  conduce  to 
the  more  orderly  conduct  of  the  cause,  or  what  is  left  of  it. 
I  considered  this  motion  because  I  doubted  the  expediency 
of  it,  and  wished  to  be  clear  in  my  judgment  that  it  did  not 
conflict  with  the  prisoner's  constitutional  right.  He  has  a 
right  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  he 
has  a  right  to  hear  their  testimony  and  to  appreciate  its  im- 
port; he  has  a  right  to  have  a  counsel  assist  him  or  to  con- 
sult with  counsel ;  he  cannot  be  gagged  or  sent  out  of  the 
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court.  I  had  considered  the  application  and  was  prepared 
to  act  upon  it  on  Monday  if  it  was  pressed  ;  but  I  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  the  mere  making  of  the  motion  would 
have  its  moral  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner. 
The  proper  place  for  a  prisoner  on  trial  for  a  felony  is  in 
the  dock.  He  can  only  come  within  the  bar  to  plead  upon 
arraignment  or  to  receive  sentence.  If  the  Court,  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  justice,  grants  the  privilege  of  sitting 
beside  his  counsel  within  the  bar,  it  is  a  privilege  which 
confers  no  right  in  itself,  hut,  like  any  other  privilege,  it 
may  be  withdrawn  summarily,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court.  While  a  prisoner  has  an  undoubted  constitutional 
right  to  act  as  his  own  counsel  or  to  be  heard  by  counsel, 
he  cannot  exercise  both  rights  simultaneously.  Having 
a<ked  for  and  had  counsel  assigned  him,  or  availing  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  any  other  way,  he  has 
thereby  waived  his  constitutional  right  to  appear  as  such 
in  person.  It  is  well  settled  that  a  party  cannot  waive  a 
constitutional  right  expressly  intended  tor  his  benefit  and 
subsequently  invoke  its  protection.  The  behavior  of  a 
party  in  court,  whether  a  prisoner  or  counsel,  is  the  stand- 
ard bv  which  to  LraiiLce  his  privilege  of  exercising  a  consti- 
tutional  right.  If  he  abuses  that  right  he  may,  to  some 
extent,  forfeit  his  privileges,  and  the  claim  of  such  right 
has  no  weight  in  the  presence  of  disorder  created  bv  the 
party  himself,  since  the  first  duty  of  the  Court  is  to  protect 
its  jurisdiction  against  intrusion  and  the  administration  of 
justice  against  any  attempt  to  bring  it  into  contempt.  (See 
Blatchford,  \6ii;  8  Otto,  158.)  In  this  court  it  has  been 
almost  the  uniform  practice  within  my  recollection,  as  ;i 
matter  of  indulgence,  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  sit  with  his 
counsel  at  the  bar.  That  I  regard  as  -imply  a  matter  of 
indulgence  and  not  right  Upon  considering  all  these  cir- 
cumstances I  think  that  the  motion  will  have  to  be  granted 
and  that  the  prisoner  will    be   placed    in    the   dock.      And    I 

do  not  mean  that  he  shall  be  exposed  to  any  danger  what- 
ever,    lie  .-hall  have  the  fullest  protection  accorded  him. 


CHAPTER    XIX.     • 

The  Last  of  the  Experts,  Dr.  Gray,  on  the  Stand.— The  Testi- 
mony for  the  Prosecution  all  in. — G-uiteau  Declared  Sane. — 
Legal,  not  Medical,  Insanity  the  Ground  on  which  he  Demands 
Acquittal.— Mr.  Scoville's  Indignant  Speech.— Can  the  Jury 
Separate. 

On  Friday,  the  30th  day  of  December,  there  was  a  perfect 
jam  in  the  court  room,  and  the  audience, was  impatient  and 
anxious  for  the  proceedings  to  begin,  as  most  of  them  had 
come  early  in  the  morning  and  had  been  in  their  seats  for 
an  hour  before  court  opened.  At  least  three-fourths  were 
ladies,  and  when  Guiteau  entered,  as  has  heretofore  been 
the  custom,  nearly  all  arose  to  their  feet.  The  bailiffs  sta- 
tioned in  the  audience  vainly  endeavored  to  make  the  people 
sit  down. 

As  the  deputy  marshals  were  leading  the  prisoner  to  the 
dock  he  leaned  over  and  talked  in  a  low  tone  to  Mr.  Sco- 
ville  and  said  : — "  If  you  keep  quiet  I  will  laugh  the  case 
out  of  court  to-day."  He  soon  proceeded  to  attempt  to  put 
his  threat  into  execution,  exclaiming  from  the  dock,  while 
the  Court  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  Some  of  the  leading  papers  of  America  con- 
sider me  the  greatest  fellow  they  have  met  in  some  time. 
At  eight  o'clock  last  night  I  received  a  telegram  which  I 
will  read  for  the  edification  of  the  Court,  the  jury  and  the 
American  people : — 

"  Mr.  Charles  Guiteau,  Washington,  D.  C. : — 

"  All  Boston  sympathizes  with  you.  You  ought  to  be 
President.  A  Host  op  Admirers." 

€t  I  don't  know  but  two  men  in  America  who  want  me 
(650) 
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hanged.  One  is  Porter,  because  he  expects  to  get  $5,000 
for  it;  the  other  is  Corkhill.  Corkhill  is  booked  to  be  re- 
moved anyway.  He  wants  to  get  even  with  me  because  he 
thinks  I  am  the  man  that  did  it." 

After  a  pause  the  prisoner  continued  : — "  I  refer  my 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1884.  I  will  be  there.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  jury  is  going  into  the  hanging  business  in  order  to  en- 
able Mr.  Porter  to  get  85,000.  The  American  people  do 
not  want  to  have  me  hanged.  They  might  as  well  try  to 
hang  a  man  for  killing  another  during  the  war  as  to  hang 
me.  My  motive  was  patriotic,  under  divine  pressure,  to 
save  the  nation  from  another  war.  But  I  am  going  to  dis- 
cuss that  when  we  get  to  the  jury."  The  cross-examina- 
tion was  then  resumed,  being  directed  chiefly  to  an  effort  to 
show  discrepancies  between  the  testimony  of  the  witness 
and  the  statements  in  his  annual  reports  as  superintendent 
of  the  Northern  Insane  Asylum.  To  the  question  whether 
insane  persons  do  not  frequently  exercise  a  great  power  of 
self-control  when  they  have  an  object  to  accomplish,  he  re- 
plied that  they  do  until  they  reach  such  a  state  that  they  can 
no  longer  exercise  that  power,  and  then  the  disease  controls 
them. 

Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  (the  last  of  the  expert 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution),  was  then  called  to  the  stand. 
lie  stated,  in  reply  to  questions  by  the  District  Attorney, 
that  he  is  medical  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  has  been  connected  with  that  institu- 
tion since  September,  1850  ;  he  has  had  under  his  imme- 
diate control  and  observation  an  aggregate  of  about  12,000 
insane  persons,  embracing  all  classes  of  society,  all  occupa- 
tions and  professions  ;  he  defined  insanity  as  a  disease  of 
the  brain,  in  which  there  is  an  association  of  mental  dis- 
turbance, a  change  in  the  individual,  a  departure  from  him- 
self and  from  his  own  ordinary  standard  of  mental  action, 
and  a  change  in  his  way  of  feeling,  thin  kino-  and  acting. 
Here  the  witness  was  interrupted  by  the  prisoner  shouting 
out : — u  That  is  my  case  ;   1  shot  the    President  on   the  2d 
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of  July,  and  I  would  not  do  it  again  for  a  million  of  dol- 
lars." The  witness  went  on  to  define  and  illustrate  the  dis- 
tinctions between  delusions,  illusions  and  hallucinations, 
and  was  again  interrupted  by  the  prisoner  shouting  out: — • 
"  You  are  a  very  learned  man,  doctor,  but  you  forget  the 
Abrahamic  class — the  class  that  I  belong  to."  The  witness 
said  he  did  not  believe  in  moral  insanity  and  had  not  for 
years;  that  term  was  intended  to  signify  a  perversion  of 
the  moral  character,  leaving  the  intellectual  faculties  still 
sound. 

The  District  Attorney — If  a  man  is  an  habitual  liar  and 
cheat  would  these  qualities  indicate  insanity  ? 

The  Witness — No,  sir;  they  would  indicate  depravity. 

The  District  Attorney — Has  insanity  any  tendency  to 
make  men  criminals? 

The  Witness — No ;  no  more  than  neuralgia  or  dyspepsia, 
or  anything  else;  it  is  only  a  disease;  it  does  not  put  any- 
thing new  in  a  man  ;  it  only  perverts  what  is  there. 

Witness  stated  that  he  had  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  prisoner,  who  had  given  him  a  general  history  of  his 
early  life,  which  the  witness  recounted. 

The  witness  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Scoville  with  the  re- 
quest that  all  the  blinds  in  the  room  be  raised!  Although 
this  was  done  the  gloom  was  not  dissipated  to  any  extent, 
the  darkness  of  the  afternoon  being  so  great  that  it  was 
difficult  for  counsel  to  see  to  write.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  the  court  room  can  be  lighted  and  the  single  lamp 
which  was  placed  on  the  table  of  the  official  stenographer 
only  tended  to  throw  into  darker  shadow  the  rest  of  the 
room.  The  gloom  seemed  to  make  some  impression  on  the 
prisoner,  who  sat  quietly  resting  his  head  on  his  hands  and 
gazing  into  the  street,  for  only  once  or  twice  during  the 
long  recital  of  the  witness  did  he  make  any  interruption, 
and  then  it  was  in  subdued  tones.  However,  as  the  wit- 
ness approached  that  portion  of  the  interview  relating  to  the 
shooting  of  the  President,  the  prisoner  showed  more  in- 
terest and  denied  the  statement  of  the  witness  that  he  had 
said  that  if  he  had  been  offered  the  Paris  Consulship  he 
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would  have  taken  it  and  gone  off*.  The  witness  then  pro- 
d  further,  detailing  the  interview  with  the  prisoner. 
He  stated  that  the  idea  of  removing  the  President  flashed 
across  his  mind  in  the  night;  wituesfi  asked  him  how  he 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  do  the  act:  he 
said  that  he  had  resolved  to  do  it,  that  he  believed  that  the 
political  situation  folly  justified  it. 

The  Prisoner — That  kills  the  Paris  Consulship  proposi- 
tion. The  prosecution  cannot  convict  me  unless  they  can 
show  some  kind  of  malice.  The  only  malice1  which  could 
come  was  from  the  Paris  Consulship  idea, -and  what  the 
doctor  says  kills  that  idea. 

Witness  further  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  claimed  that 
he  was  legally  insane,  not  medically  insane. 

The  witness  then  proceeded  to  read  the  notes  of  the  inter- 
view, which  he  had  taken  at  the  time  and  read  to  the  pris- 
oner, but  they  contained  nothing  that  has  not  already  been 
elicited  in  the  trial.  Among  other  questions  witness  had 
asked  the  prisoner  when  he  came  to  think  of  insanity  as  a 
defence.  He  replied  that  he  knew  from  the  time  he  had 
conceived  the  act  that  he  could  not  he  held  responsible 
before  the  law  if  he  could  establish  the  fact  that  he  believed 
the  killing  an  inspired  act.  The  responsibility  lav  on  the 
Deity  and  not  on.  him,  and  thai  in  law  was  insanity.  He 
said  that  the  jury  was  bound  to  acquit  him  on  that  ground. 
He  admitted  that  he  knew  what  the  law  was,  and  the  pun- 
ishment for  his  act,  hut  declared  that  it  had  been  committed 
under  divine  pressure.  He  referred  to  his  father's  Oneida 
Community  views  as  showing  that  he  was  crazy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  and  stated  that  heredity  would  be  a  strong 
point  in  this  case.  Witness  had  not  subjected  the  prisoner 
t<»  a  physical  examination,  hut  had  noted  the  expression  of 
hi-  face,  the  tones  ot*  his  voice  and  his  general  appearance, 
and  formed  the  opinion  thai  he  was  sane. 

The  examination  ot'  Dr.  Gray   was  continued   the   31st 

day  of  Dfcemlier.     Being  asked   by  the   District  Attorney 

vc  the  reasons  on  which   he  had  yesterday  stated  Ins 

opinion  of  tin-  prisoner's  sanity  at  the  time  of  his  examina- 
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tion  in  the  jail,  he  said  :  In  looking  over  the  history  of  the 
prisoner  as  given  to  me  by  himself  and  considering  his 
physical  state  through  life  I  could  see  no  evidences  any- 
where throtigh  his  life  when  he  had  been  insane  or  had 
any  symptoms  of  insanity  (objected  to  by  Mr.  Scoville  and 
objection  overruled) ;  coming  down  to  the  period  of  his 
arrival  in  Washington  on  the  5th  of  March,  I  found  that 
the  prisoner  was  then  in  good  health  ;  he  came  here  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  for  an  office;  from  that  time  down  to 
the  killing  of  the  President  he  continued  in  good  health; 
he  said  that  he  Jiad  not  even  had  a  headache  or  any  evi- 
dence whatever  of  any  physical  disturbance;  he  followed 
up  his  effort ,to_ obtain  an  office  persistently  and  in  a  manner 
which  he  himself  thought  best  to  secure  it  by  personal 
application.  He  claimed  no  inspiration  and  no  insanity  of 
any  kind.  (Another  objection  by  Mr.  Scoville,  who  said 
the  testimony  was  remarkably  like  a  speech  to  the  jury,  in 
tone,  in  manner  and  expression.  Objection  overruled.)  I 
inquired  of  the  prisoner  whether  he  claimed  inspiration  at 
that  time  and  he  said  "  No." 

The  Prisoner — That  does  not  correspond  with  your  testi- 
mony yesterday.  I  claimed  inspiration  at  the  beginning, 
the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  entire  transaction.  The 
whole  thing  was  derived  from  inspiration,  and  all  these 
experts  understand  it. 

The  Witness — I  took  into  consideration  in  forming  my 
opinion  his  statement  that  the  inspiration  which  he  claimed, 
or  the  press  of  Deity,  did  not  come  to  him  at  the  time  of 
the  inception  of  the  act,  but  not  until  after  he  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  the  act. 

The  Prisoner — All  this  thing  was  the  result  of  grinding 
pressure,  and  there  is  where  the  inspiration  came  in  ;  grind- 
ing pressure  made  the  inspiration  ;  get  that  thing  straight 
now. 

The  Witness — I  also  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
while  he  was  considering  the  question  he  held  in  abeyance 
his  own  act,  his  own  intention.  He  controlled  his  own 
will,  his  own  thought,  reflection  and  intention  to  do  the 
a<jt  pending  the  obtaining  of  the  consulship. 
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The  Prisoner — The  doctor  has  forgotten  what  he  swore 
to  yesterday.  That  is  the  trouble  with  hira.  He  is  now 
under  Corkhill's  influence. 

The  Witness — The  presence  in  him  of  judgment,  re- 
flection, self-control,  in  regard  to  his  acts,  was  a  controlling 
matter  in  the  forming  of  my  opinion  ;  also  the  fact  that  he 
controlled  himself  as  to  the  time  in  which  he  should  do  this 
act. 

The  Prisoner — The  Lord  does  not  employ  a  fool  to  do 
His  work.      Please  remember  that. 

The  Witness — All  which,  in  the  light  of  my  experience 
with  insane  persons,  who  have  the  delusion  that  they  are 
controlled  or  directed  or  commanded  or  inspired  by  the 
Almighty,  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  insanity  ; 
such  self-control,  self-direction  and  self-guidance  is  antago- 
nistic to  anything  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  personal 
experience  with  the  insane  having  such  delusion;  I  took 
into  consideration  also  in  forming  my  opinion  the  fact  of 
his  preparing  carefully  for  his  own  .self-safety  and  protec- 
tion. 

The  Prisoner — I  was  not  going  to  allow  the  populace  to 
destroy  me  when  it  knew  nothing  about  my  motives. 

The  Witness — In  cases  of  insanity  there  would  be  no 
preparation  for  per>onal  safety. 

Prisoner — You  are  talking  about  cranks. 

The  Witness — lie  further  stated  to  me  that  he  had 
looked  up  the  subject  of  insanity  and  had  considered  it  in 
connection  with  his  defence. 

Prisoner — That  is  false. 

The  Witness — That  would  not  be  consistent  with  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  insanity  \  have  observed. 

The  Prisoner — I  never  thought  anything  about  the 
defence. 

The   Witness — Persons   who    have   the   insane  delusion 
that  they  are  inspired  by  God   have  been  in  every  case  the 
most  profoundly  insane  persons,  independent  of  the  delu- 
i.     Thedelusion  itself  is  a  symptom  of  the  profound  in- 
sanity pervading  the  whole  nature  of  the  man. 
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The  Prisoner — How  about  Abraham  ?  There  are  thirty- 
eight  cases  in  the  Bible  where  God  Almighty  commanded 
persons  to  kill. 

The  Witness — I  took  into  consideration  also  the  delibera- 
tion with  which  he  proceeded,  as  well  as  the  change  of  pur- 
pose which  from  time  to  time  he  manifested. 

The  Prisoner — Dr.  Gray  is  arguing  the  case  for  the 
prosecution,  which  no  expert  has  a  right  to  do.  Let  him 
confine  himself  to  facts  and  not  to  argument.  Porter  will 
do  that  business — Judge  Porter,  I  mean. 

The  witness  said  that  during  the  past  ten  years  300  cases 
of  homicidal  insanity  had  come  under  his  care  at  the  Utiea 
Asylum. 

The  Prisoner — Ever  have  any  Abraham's  cases?  Have 
you  been  dealing  with  cranks  all  your  life? 

The  witness  stated  that  of  those  three  hundred  persons 
only  three  claimed  inspiration  ;  in  those  cases  insanity  was 
of  a  most  marked  and  violent  character ;  they  had  all  been 
insane  before  the  offence,  at  the  time,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterward. 

Being  asked  as  to  whether  he  regarded  intense  religious 
conviction  as  an  evidence  of  insanity,  witness  replied  that, 
in  his  judgment,  religion  was  the  highest  possible  evidence 
of  insanity. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  should  state  that  he  had  murdered 
another  man  ;  that  he  conceived  the  idea  himself;  that  he 
executed  it  himself;  that  no  power  in  the  universe  knew  of 
its  conception  ;  that  his  inspiration  was  only  to  do  the  act, 
and  that  the  details  were  left  to  his  own  judgment,  would 
you  consider  that  any  evidence  of  insanity?  A.  No;  it 
would  indicate  wickedness. 

Mr.  Scoville  excepted  to  the  reception  of  this  question 
and  answer. 

Witness  stated  his  disbelief  in  hereditary  insanity,  but 
admitted  that  a  susceptibility  to  the  disease  might  be  trans- 
mitted. 

The  District  Attorney  inquired  whether  a  man  who  be- 
lieved himself  under  a  divine  inspiration  would   leave  his 
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vindication  to  the  Deity  or  would  appeal  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities? 

The  Prisoner — I  didn't  appeal  to  the  civil  authorities. 
I  am  here  under  indictment. 

The  Witness — The  man  would  be  indifferent  as  to  that; 
I  recall  no  ease  where  such  a  man  appealed  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities. 

The  Prisoner — I  have  not  appealed  to  any  civil  author- 
ity. I  am  willing  to  go  out  now  if  the  jury  will  let  me. 
If  they  don't,  I  expect  the  Lord  has  fixed  the  law  and  I 
will  go  anyway.  Mr.  Merrick  and  the  other  lawyers,  who 
ought  to  know  their  business — and  they  say  they  do — say 
that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  going  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion any  way. 

The  District  Attorney  asked  the  witness  to  state  the  in- 
structions which  he  (the  District  Attorney)  had  given  him 
before  going  to  the  jail. 

Mr.  Scovillc  objected. 

The  District  Attorney  stated  that  his  object  was  to  show 
that  the  witness  had  gone  to  the  jail  perfectly  untrammelled 
by  any  instructions. 

The  Court  sustained  the  objection. 

The  District  Attorney  then  read  to  the  witness  the  hypo- 
thetical question  of  the  defence,  and  asked  his  opinion  as  to 
the  insanity  or  sanity  of  the  person  therein  described. 

The  Witness — In  my  judgment  that  question  cannot  be 
answered  yes  or  no;  it  refers  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  as 
senting  the  imaginary  person,  and  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  answer  that  question  with  tie1  knowledge  which 
I  have  from  personal  examination  of  him;  I  should  feel 
that  it  would  be  misleading;  assuming  that  it  is  an  entirely 
imaginary  case  and  has  no  refereuce  to  the  prisoner  1  should 
not  be  willing  ('yen  then  to  give  the  opinion  that  it  really 
represented  an  insane  man. 

In  reply  to  the  hypothetical  questions  of  the  prosecution 
the  witneS8  Btated  that  in  his  opinion  the  prisoner  was  sane 
the  shooting. 

While  the  questions  were  being  read  the  prisoner  oon- 
V2 
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tinually  interrupted  with  such  expressions  as,  "False," 
"That's  false,"  "Absolutely  false,"  "The  whole  substratum 
of  that  question  is  false,"  "  One  word  in  ten  is  true,  the 
rest  are  false." 

The  witness  then  proceeded  to  his  further  reasons  for 
considering  the  prisoner  sane  at  the  present  time.  Among 
others,  was  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  was  continually  in- 
terrupting, urging  that  he  was  insane  and  that  the  Deity 
was  responsible  for  the  act. 

The  Prisoner — And  he  will  take  care  of  it,  too.  Stake 
your  life  on  that,  Dr.  Gray. 

The  Witness — In  other  instances  the  prisoner  claimed 
that  the  death  of  the  President  was  due  to  the  doctors. 

The  Prisoner — The  Lord  only  confirmed  my  act  by 
allowing  the  doctors  to  finish  my  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  doctors  killed  him. 

The  witness  having  again  stated  that  the  prisoner  was 
sane,  the  latter  explained,  "  You  are  paid  for  your  opinion, 
the  jury  is  not." 

The  Witness  (in  reply  to  a  question) — I  believe  that  he 
is  acting  a  part — that  he  is  representing  what  he  thinks  and 
believes  will  impress  others  with  the  idea  that  he  has  an 
inspiration  or  is  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  Deity— 
in  that  respect  he  is  feigning. 

The  Prisoner — I  am  acting  the  truth  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate myself,  and  I  will  be  vindicated.  I  never  feign.  I 
go  straight  and  square. 

The  Witness — Such  conduct,  from  my  experience,  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  insanity,  and  especially 
of  insanity  in  which  there  exists  a  delusion  of  a  command 
from  God. 

The  Prisoner — You  deal  entirely  with  cranks,  but  I 
don't  and  the  Lord  don't. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of 
January,  1882.  Mr.  Reed,  of  counsel  for  the  defence,  was 
not  present  in  court  to-day,  being  engaged  in  looking  up 
legal  authorities  in  the  law  library. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

How  Guiteau  Spent  Xew  Year's  Day. — He  Holds  a  Reception, — 
Three  Hundred  Persons  Visit  the  Assassin. — What  he  Thinks 
about  his  Correspondents  and  his  Trial. — He  Expects  an  Ac- 
quittal.— His  Prison-Fare. — Angry  at  Scoville. — All  the  Evidence 
in. — The  Defence  Close  their  Case. — The  Court  Adjourned  until 
Saturday. 

Guiteau  held  a  levee  on  Sunday  as  well  as  on  Monday, 
the  1st  and  2d  days  of  January,  1882.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple visited  the  jail  on  Sunday,  and  as  many  more  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  paying  court  to  the  assassin  on  Monday. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  describes 
the  scene  as  follows: 

Washington  was  the  scene  of  a  curious  and  disgusting 

O  DO 

spectacle  to-day.  It  came  into  the  head  of  the  warden  of 
the  jail  here  to  permit  one  of  his  prisoners  to  hold  a  New 
Year's  levee,  and  of  all  the  persons — pickpocket-,  thieves, 
burglars  and  murderers — in  his  charge  the  warden  selected 
the  assassin  Guiteau  for  this  strange  indulgence.  More 
than  three  hundred  persons,  it  seems,  were  allowed  to  in- 
flame and  gratify  the  assassin's  vanity  and  indulge  their 
own  morbid  curiosity  by  an  admission  to  Guiteau's  cell. 
There  were  women  as  well  as  men  in  thi-  crowd,  and,  what 
it  still  stranger,  there  were  women  unwomanly  enough  to 
bring  their  little  children  along  with  them  and  allow  them 
tke  hands  with  this  vulgar   murderer  and  wish    him  a 
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"Happy  New  Year."  About  the  good  taste  of  the  three 
hundred  who  called  to  pay  their  respects  to  an  assassin  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  speak.  Morbid  curiosity  has  been  so 
carefully  cultivated  in  fast  serials  and  fast  plays  that  no 
one  is  surprised  to  see  it  breaking  out  even  in  this  gro- 
tesque and  disgusting  shape.  There  were  a  thousand  men 
and  women  at  the  jail  anxious  to  see  Guiteau,  and  willing, 
perhaps,  even  to  shake  hands  with  him,  as  the  three  hun- 
dred did,  if  they  could  gratify  their  vulgar  curiosity  in  no 
other  way. 

And  the  same  thousand,  and  another  thousand  on  top  of 
them,  will  no  doubt  be  equally  clamorous  to  see  him  hanged 
in  a  few  weeks  from  now.  But  decent  men  have  a  right 
to  protest  against  the  gross  indecency  committed  by  the 
warden  of  the  jail  and  tolerated  by  the  Court  whose  officer 
he  is  in  allowing  the  most  vulgar  and  cowardly  murderer 
in  the  land  to  hold  a  public  and  formal  levee  in  his  cell. 
The  endurance  of  Guiteau's  blackguardism  in  Court  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  has  for  its  excuse  that  in  this  way  judges 
and  lawyers  here  have  believed,  and  with  some  reason, 
Guiteau  would  demonstrate  to  the  jury  his  entire  sanity. 
There  is  no  doubt,  at  any  rate,  that  his  sanity  in  Court  has 
shown  all  observers  that  he  is  as  sane  as  the  sanest  person 
in  the  court-room,  but  there  can  be  no  reason  or  excuse  for 
making  a  hero  of  this  wretch  or  for  degrading  men  and 
women  and  little  children. 

Nor  is  such  a  special  indulgence  to  one  criminal  fair  to 
others.  The  district  jail  contains  at  this  time  a  number  of 
pickpockets  and  thieves,  some  burglars,  several  defaulters 
and  embezzlers,  and  at  least  one  murderer  besides  Guiteau. 
Of  all  these,  only  the  assassin  was  allowed  to  hold  public 
levee,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  this  evening  only  another 
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criminal  received  the  special  indulgence  of  permission  to 
go  home  to  his  family.  This  was  Howgate,  a  person  who, 
as  a  trusted  officer  of  the  Government — a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  brains — defrauded  the  Government  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  or  probably  two  hundred  thousand,  dollars. 
There  is  gross  injustice  and  wrong  in  this  kind  of  discrim- 
ination. A  poor  negress  lies  in  a  cell  near  Guiteau  charged 
with  killing  two  white  children.  She  has  not  made  herself 
conspicuous  by  ranting  in  Court  or  writing  letters  to  de- 
cent people,  but  neither  the  Court  nor  the  warden  of  the 
jail  allowed  her  to  hold  a  levee  to-day.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  pickpockets  and  thieves  in  jail  along  with  Howgate, 
most  of  them  sinners  through  ignorance,  bad  education  or 
want,  and  the  whole  of  them  together  have  not  stolen  near- 
ly so  much  as  Howgate,  yet  not  one  of  these  poor  rascals 
was  allowed  to  spend  Xew  Year's  day  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  The  lesson  which  is  (aught  by  the  Court  and  the 
warden  of  the  jail  by  their  scandalous  misconduct  to-day  is 
clear  and  plain  enough  for  everybody  inclined  to  murder  or 
theft  to  understand  and  apply.  It  is  simply  an  admonition 
to  thieves,  "If  you  steal,  don't  steal  a  dollar  or  a  handker- 
chief; steal  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  you  may  ex- 
pect indulgence  of  a  Court  and  sympathy  of  a  gentlemanly 
jailer."  It  is  an  admonition  to  persons  about  to  commit 
murder,  u Choose  a  big  man  for  your  victim.  Shoot  a  1': 
ident;  club  a  Cabinet  minister;  creep  up  behind  a  senator 
and  kill  him  with  a  slungshot  ;  but  don't  kill  any  private 
citizen  ;  for  if  you  do,  the  Court  will  deal  harshly  with  you, 
and  the  gentlemanly  jailer  will  not  allow  you  to  see  your 
friends  and  his  friends  on  New  Year's  day."  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  warden  of  the  jail  permitted  the  inde- 
cent exhibition  of  the  assassin   to-day  by  order  or  permis- 
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sion.  But  it  is  probable  that  some  one  will  to-morrow  call 
the  attention  of  Judge  Cox  to  the  matter,  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  explain  what  badly  needs  explanation. 

Guiteau  on  the  2d  day  of  January  received  over  three 
hundred  callers,  for  the  people  seem  almost  crazy  to  visit 
and  see  this  man  in  jail.  The  commons  that  intervene  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  street-car  lines  and  the  jail  became  a 
great  thoroughfare  to-day.  Possibly  a  thousand  persona 
visited  the  jail,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  every  one 
wanted  to  see  Guiteau.  Pursuant  to  his  request  and  the 
cautionary  measures  adopted  by  the  officials  at  the  jail,  only 
those  who  were  personally  known  to  the  warden  and  his 
deputies  were  admitted  to  Guiteau's  cell.  Deputy  Warden 
Rusk  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  presenting  these  per- 
sons to  the  prisoner,  who  was  delighted  to  see  so  many  per- 
sons. Officer  Fowler  conducted  the  Herald  reporter  to  the 
cell  of  the  prisoner.  Guiteau,  who  was  well  dressed  and 
reclining  on  his  couch,  at  once  arose  and  said,  "  Come  in ; 
I'm  glad  to  see  you.  I  have  had  a  great  many  visitors  to- 
day. I  should  say  at  least  three  hundred  persons  have  call- 
ed, and  equally  as  many  were  here  yesterday.  Only  those 
who  are  the  personal  friends  of  the  warden  and  officers  are 
permitted  to  see  me,  for  I  do  not  care  about  the  rabble 
coming  in.     They  don't  let  the  crowd  in." 

After  a  pause  Guiteau,  with  some  animation,  said,  "The 
question  of  jurisdiction  can  be  raised  in  my  case  at  any 
time.  The  proper  time  is  on  a  motion  for  arrest  of  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Richard  Merrick  and  other  constitutional  law- 
yers understand  this  question,  and  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction.  You  may  say  that  my 
opinion  is  that  the  Lord  allowed  the  President  to  go  to 
Long  Branch  and  there  pass  quietly  and  gently  away  for 
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two  reasons:  first,  because  he  wanted  to  confirm  my  orig- 
inal inspiration  ;  secondly,  lie  wanted  to  protect  me  from 
any  legal   liability." 

Gnitean  said  this  in  about  the  same  manner  as  a  person 
in  a  comfortable  room  would  speak  of  the  most  ordii. 
business  affair. 

"But  do  yon  think  the  Lord  takes  cognizance  of  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  a  particular  country ?"  he  was 
asked. 

"  Well,  I  think  he  has  arranged  the  matter  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  He  has  waited  six  months  for  this  matter.  I 
expect  the  jury  will  do  me  justice.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  necessary  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court.  I  want  the  jury  to  vindicate  me  by  saying  it 
was  the  act  of  God,  and  not  mine  He  inspired  the  act 
and  compelled  me  to  do  it,  and  he  is  taking  :    it  thus 

far  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  Why,  there  are  thirty-eight 
cases  of  inspiration  in  the  Bible,  including  the  Abrahamic 
case,  where  the  Deity  has  directed  I  i  kill  people  for 

the  good  of   humanity.     The  Deity  could   inspire   me  to 

ve  him  in  this  matter  just  as  -  he  could  inspire  | 

a  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  years  ago.     I  do  not 
think  men  or  the  jury  believe  I  would  have  shot  ti 
ident  on  my  own  account.    Y<  they  have  the  slight- 

esl  doubt  on  this  point,  they  will  have  the  right  to  give  me 
the  benefit  of  this  doubt  and  acquit  me.     '1  this 

trial   is   not  to  Bave   my  n  .  bin  t<»  vin- 

dicate my  inspiration.     A.-  time  advai  will 

appreciate  my  inspiration  more  and  more.     That'.-  all  <>n 
that.      If   I    had    my    mail,  I    could    E 
moi 

"By  the  way,   I  rday — tui     y 
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and  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  I  had  a  good  breakfast  this 
morning — beefsteak,  buckwheat-cakes  and  coffee.  I  eat 
well,  I  sleep  well,  and  feel  happy  to-day.  I  do  not  miss 
the  excitement  of  the  Court.  I  have  spent  the  entire  day 
in  receiving  visitors  and  answering  letters.  I  have  written 
twenty-five  letters  to-day.  If  I  only  had  my  mail,  I  might 
show  you  something  interesting,  as  I  expect  two  or  three 
important  letters.  My  brother  said  he  would  be  over  with 
my  mail  and  had  four  hundred  letters  for  me;  he  hasn't 
brought  them  in  yet.  It  is  a  pity,  for,  as  this  is  celebrated 
as  New  Year's  day,  I  have  leisure.  By  the  way,  have  you 
been  to  the  White  House  to-day?"  Here  Guiteau  paused 
for  a  reply,  and  his  countenance  wore  an  expression  of  deep, 
intense  interest.  With  an  eagerness  of  tone  he  then  asked, 
"Many  people  there?"  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
Guiteau  twirled  his  eye-glasses  and  repeated  the  tale  of  a 
dream  he  professed  to  have  had  some  time  ago,  of  having 
received  company  at  the  White  House. 

The  prisoner's  disquisition  was  interrupted  by  a  jail-mes- 
senger, who  brought  him  his  soup.  Guiteau,  who  was  read- 
ing a  Herald,  remarked,  "  I  don't  care  for  any,  I  thank 
you.     I  expect  a  man  shortly  with  my  dinner." 

His  gaze  now  fell  on  the  Herald's  statement  that  Mr. 
Scoville  had  determined  not  to  send  him  any  more  meals, 
and  he  at  once  became  excited,  saying,  "  Where  did  you  get 
it?  My  breakfast  came  over,  and  I  expect  my  dinner. 
Scoville  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  matter;  he  is  making 
himself  entirely  too  busy.  I  never  heard  anything  about 
agreement  to  cut  off  my  meals  and  mail.  It's  untrue ;  there's 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  Look  here :  you  should  not  pub- 
lish any  such  thing  unless  you  know  it's  true.  My  sister 
-would  not  permit  this.     What  right  have  they  to  intercept 
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mv  mail  and  meals?  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  word  of 
truth  in  this  statement.  If  it  is  true,  it  only  shows  a  mean, 
dirty  spirit."  After  scrutinizing  the  statement,  which  he 
was  assured  was  made  upon  Mr.  Scoville's  authority,  he 
gave  free  utterance  to  his  mortified  vanity  in  an  excited 
voice:  "Scoville  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I'll  rake 
him  more  than  ever  in  the  Court  to-morrow.  He  came 
sneaking:  down  here  on  a  telegram  from  Corkhill  to  take 
charge  of  this  case.  I  don't  like  his  appearance ;  he  show? 
himself  a  mean  man,  and  I'll  tell  him  so  to-morrow.  This 
is  the  most  extraordinary  impudence  I  ever  knew.  Only 
look  at  this  statement,  tha"t  I  am  to  he  denied  my  meals, 
mails  and  letters!  I  don't  care  anything  about  these 
people,  if  they  are  kin  to  me.  It's  the  most  brassy  state- 
ment I've  ever  seen.  Scoville  talks  as  if  I  were  a  child 
and  he  was  my  master.  They  have  too  much  brass  and 
cheek;  I  care  nothing  at  all  about  them.  Thoy  would  have 
gone  away  a  month  a^o  if  thev  didn't  have  more  brass  than 
would  run  a  foundry.  They  came  here  to  make  a  reputa- 
tion off  of  me;  I  wish  they  would  get  out  and  go  home. 
Even  at  this  late  day  I'll  get  money  and  friends.  Scoville 
lacks  mother-wit.  This  is  the  most  impudent  statement  I 
ever  heard." 

"  What  arrangement  can  you  now  make  for  friends  and 
secure  money  ?" 

"  I've  got  money  in  my  pocket  ;  and  if  this  statement  in 
the  Herald  is  true,  it  shows  the  mean  spirit  of  the  combina- 
tion— Scoville,  his  wife  and  my  brother.  They  have  no 
more  right  to  intercept  my  mail  than  to  intercept  yours. 
What  do  yon  know  about  this  paragraph  which  Bays  8  •- 
ville  will  not  permit  me  to  have  any  more  meals  or  mail 
from   the  outside  ¥* 
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"  I  know  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Scoville  to  execute 
this." 

"  Then  he  is  a  mean-spirited  man ;  that's  his  reputation 
in  Chicago.  Owing  to  this  reputation  he  had,  I  wouldn't 
study  law  in  his  office,  but  went  to  that  of  General  Rey- 
nolds." 

u  But  Reynolds,  you  say,  acted  the  spy  and  betrayed  the 
confidence  of  your  cell?" 

"  Yes,  he  did  ;  but  I  studied  law  with  him  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  He  came  here  to  see  me  as  my  personal  friend 
and  as  a  lawyer,  but  lie  played  the  spy  for  Corkhill.  This 
is  enough  to  upset  the  prosecution.  Did  you  put  in  about 
the  Halleck  case?  Yes,  yes,  I  see  you  did.  That's  enough 
on  that  point." 

"  You  should  not  be  so  hard  on  Mr.  Scoville.  He  with- 
draws your  outside  meals  for  fear  poison  may  be  put  in 
your  food." 

"  There  are  more  chances  of  being  poisoned  in  jail  by  the 
food  they  give  me  here.  That  only  shows  what  a  jackass 
Scoville  is.  He  lectured  the  other  night,  and  said  he  was 
afraid  I'd  be  shot.  I  don't  believe  a  million  dollars  would 
touch  the  darkey  who  furnishes  me  my  meals.  I  pay  for 
them.  He  waits  gii  me  with  alacrity  and  zeal ;  he  sticks  to 
me  and  wants  my  autograph,  and  thinks  it  is  an  honor  to 
serve  a  great  man  like  me.  There  is  no  danger  of  poi- 
son." 

"You  should  remember  that  Mr.  Scoville  has  devoted 
himself  to  your  case,  and  that  what  he  does  is  for  the 
best." 

"Oh,  Scoville  is  all  played  out  in  Chicago.  He  is  a 
numskull.  He  could  not  raise  but  forty  dollars  when  he 
came  here  to  take  my  case.     This  shows  how  cheeky  he 
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is  to  come  here  to  manage  the  most  important  trial  for  a 
hundred  years  in  the  annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in 
this  country." 

After  this  outburst  of  mortified  vanity  Guiteau  began  to 
read  the  Herald.  He  was  calm  and  quiet  until  he  came  to 
the  Washington  telegram  concerning  his  case,  when,  with 
great  indignation  and  in  a  sneering  tone,  he  said,  "  Here's 
some  fool  who  has  been  writing  to  the  Herald  about  the 
end  of  a  monster,  and  that  Guiteau  will  go  to  the  gallows. 
That's  untrue;  some  fool  wrote  that.  Public  sentiment  is 
just  the  opposite.  Every  person  who  came  here  to-day 
wished  me  a  Happy  New  Year  and  upon  leaving  my  cell 
said,  i  I  hope  God  will  bless  you.' " 

Guiteau  was  more  indignant  as  his  eyes  caught  the  suc- 
ceeding passage  in  the  article,  which  reads:  "There  is  an- 
other thing  certain  :  when  face  to  face  with  death,  no  such 
exhibition  of  mental,  moral  and  physical  cowardice  will 
ever  have  been  seen  on  the  scaffold."  I  lis  face  quivered 
with  anger,  and,  snapping  his  finger  as  he  gesticulated,  he 
said,  "  That's  a  lie.  I  spit  with  contempt  and  seorn  on  this 
miserable  crank  talk.  It  is  all  a  falsehood.  I'm  afraid  of 
nothing.  I'll  rest  with  this.  I  am  satisfied  so  far  with  the 
trial,  and  am  not  afraid  of  anything." 

Here  he  dropped  his  voice,  and,  again  glancing  at  the 
papers,  said  in  subdued  tones,  "  That's  enough  of  that.  I 
wonder  what  jackass  wrote  this?  It  musl  have  been  Cork- 
hill's  stenographer.     I  would  like  to  kick  him." 

At    this  juncture  a  dozen  or  more  men  and  women  came 
into  the  cell.      They  were    introduced    to  ( iuiteau,  and    each 
shook  him  by  the  hand.     He  gave  every  one  a  cordial 
ing  and  had  something  to  say  about  the   new  year.      Before 
leaving  they  requested  his   autograph,  and  Guiteau,  seating 
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himself  at  the  table,  rapidly  wrote  his  name  on  the  foolscap 
paper. 

Officer  Fowler  asked  why  he  had  never  charged  for  his 
autographs,  as  he  had  given  away  thousands. 

Guiteau  replied,  "I  don't  want  to  make  any  money  out 
of  this  thing.  Everybody  except  me  has  made  money  out 
of  my  act.  I  want  these  politicians  who  have  been  bene- 
fited and  gotten  office  by  this  act  of  inspiration  to  give  me 
money.  My  relatives  can  get  out  of  the  case  if  they  wish  ; 
J  wish  they  would.  I'll  write  a  letter  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  city  asking  him  for  five  hundred 
dollars.     He  will  give  me  the  money  without  hesitation." 

Here  Guiteau  was  again  interrupted  by  seventeen  persons 
who  crowded  into  his  cell.  He  gave  them  his  autograph, 
and  as  they  left  they  said,  "I  wish  you  a  Happy  New 
Year."     "  The  same  to  you,"  responded  Guiteau,  bowing. 

Then  turning  to  the  reporter  he  said,  "  Last  year  you 
may  say  I  was  in  New  York.  I  am  now  about  as  happy 
as  I  was  then.  I  feel  quiet  in  mind.  All  this  talk  about 
my  being  hung  is  nonsense.  Mr.  Merrick  last  October 
said  he  had  prepared  a  brief  to  the  effect  that  the  Court  had 
no  jurisdiction.  He  or  some  other  lawyers  will  argue  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
The  Court  in  banc  will  decide  that  there  is  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  have  an  enormous  amount 
of  exceptions,  and  no  doubt  the  Court  in  banc  will  be 
bound  to  give  me  a  new  trial  if  necessary.  But  we 
don't  anticipate  this  will  be  necessary,  as  the  verdict  below 
will  give  me  a  just  verdict." 

The  interview  concluded  here,  for  another  squad  of  visi- 
tors came  to  the  cell,  consisting  of  six  small  boys,  four 
women  and  two  men. 
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"Are  these  your  boys,  general?"  asked  Guiteau  of 
Warden  Crocker,  who  replied,  "No,  not  all  of  these." 
The  elderly  woman  said  to  the  children,  "  Go  up  to  him 
and  shake  hands  with  him."  This  they  did,  and  Guiteau, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  chair  by  the  table,  smiled  and  said 
to  each  one,  "How  do  you  do?  Nice  boy!"  He  was  un- 
usually pleased  with  these  visitors. 

Shortly  after  this  the  darkey  William  came  in  with  Gui- 
teau's  dinner  and  a  local  newspaper  from  Mr.  Scoville.  Wil- 
liam told  him  what  he  had  already  read  in  the  Herald — 
that  Mr.  Scoville  said  he  could  not  have  any  more  meals 
from  the  caterer.  This  again  aroused  Guiteau,  who  re- 
peated his  remarks  about  Mr.  Scoville.  He  finally  sat 
down  at  the  table  and  glanced  at  the  New  Year's  card 
which  came  with  his  meal.  The  card  bore  the  picture  of 
a  golden  cross  embedded  in  lilies,  and  beneath  were  the 
quotations,  "Unto  you  is  born  this  day  a  Saviour"  (Luke 
ii.  11),  and  "He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions" 
(Isaiah  xliii.  5). 

As  Guiteau  read  the  writing  on  the  back  of  the  card, 
"Hold  on  to  God,  and  he  will  hold  on  to  you,"  he  said, 
"  That  is  my  belief;  print  that.  Good-day.  I'm  glad  you 
called.     You  must  come  again." 

Guiteau  received  his  company  not  without  some  pretence 
at  dignity,  and  acted  as  if  he  were  the  hero  of  social  life, 
where  the  best  and  the  greatest  delighted  to  honor  him  by 
their  presence.  As  a  general  thing,  the  people  who  called 
on  him  were  a  fair  representation  of  the  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable element  of  society.  Nearly  every  visitor  re- 
1  Guiteau's  autograph,  and  Ik1  willingly  granted  this. 
He  folded  a  page  of  fool-cap  a  number  of  times,  and  I 
wrote  his  name  in  a  bold  hand.     !!••  wrote  quite  n 
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and  omitted  the  "  J  "  in  his  name,  for  he  said  it  stood  for 
"Julius,"  which  is  a  nigger-name.  Consequently,  his 
New  Year's  autograph  read:  "Charles  Guiteau,  January 
1,  1882." 

The  court-room  was  crowded  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of 
January.  When  Guiteau  entered  there  was  a  commotion 
among  the  spectators ;  many  arose  to  see  the  prisoner,  who 
was  conducted  to  the  dock,  and  soon  after  broke  out: 

"  I  had  a  very  happy  New  Year's.  I  hope  everybody 
else  did.  I  had  plenty  of  visitors — high-toned,  middle- 
toned  and  low- toned  people.  Tt  takes  in  the  whole  crowd, 
showing  the  public  opinion.  They  don't,  any  of  them, 
want  me  hung.  They  w^ere  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  that  I 
would  be  acquitted." 

Dr.  Gray  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  was  further  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Scoville. 

Question.  Is  your  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  sane  on 
the  2d  of  July  based  on  your  inability  to  discover  any  in- 
dication that  his  brain  was  diseased  ? 

Answer.  Based  on  the  whole  examination  of  the  case  and 
as  represented  here  to  me,  also  in  the  hypothetical  questions, 
there  was  no  inability  present ;  there  was  no  brain  disease 
present. 

Q.  Did  you  not  answer  on  your  direct  examination  that 
the  prisoner  was  sane  on  the  2d  of  July  ? 

A.  I  did,  and  I  so  answer  now. 

Q.  What  was  the  basis  of  that  opinion  ? 

A.  That  question  was  connected  with  the  asking  of  the 
hypothetical  question  involving  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  ground  for  the  opinion  as  to  whether  the  prisoner  was 
sane  or  insane. 
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Q.  Was  your  opinion  based  wholly  on  the  hypothetical 
question  ? 

A.  My  opinion  in  answer  to  the  hypothetical  question 
was  based  wholly  on  that. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Scoville  continued  to  question  the 
witness  as  to  the  ground  on  which  he  based  his  opinion, 
endeavoring  to  get  the  witness  to  admit  that  it  was  formed 
in  part  on  the  testimony  of  the  prisoner  when  on  the  stand ; 
but  the  witness  was  wary,  and  Mr.  Scoville  failed  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose.  The  witness  declined  to  answer  cate- 
gorically any  of  the  questions  propounded  to  him,  and,  on 
Mr.  Scoville's  remonstrating  with  him,  stated  that  he  did 
not  propose  to  be  lectured;  he  should  answer  the  questions 
in  his  own  words.  He  proposed  to  give  his  own  testimony, 
and  not  let  counsel  give  it  for  him.  He  was  on  oath,  and 
proposed  to  follow7  that  rule. 

Question.  Suppose  a  man  in  a  public  place  shoots,  with- 
out adequate  motive,  another  man  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  people;  would  that  fact  be  any  evidence  of  in- 
sanity ? 

Answer.  Not  the  slightest ;  the  words  "  apparent  motive  " 
have  no  particular  meaning.  The  witness  stated,  in  answer 
to  questions,  that  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  regular  hours 
and  rest  were  important  elements  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane;  under  such  treatment  an  insane  patient  might  re- 
cover within  three  or  four  months. 

Q.  Would  there  be  anything  to  show  that  he  was  insane 
four  months  before? 

A.  Not  without  the  history. 

Q.   What  is  kleptomania? 

A.  A  w<»rd  used  to  express  thieving.     I  don't  believe  in 
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it j  I  don't  believe  in  any  of  the  so-called  "moral  insani- 
ties."    I  believe  they  are  crimes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  dipsomania  ? 

A.  Some  people  call  such  a  tendency  a  habit  of  drinking. 
I  call  it  drunkenness;  I  don't  call  it  insanity. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  pyromania? 

A.  The  burning  of  houses.  I  call  it  incendiarism ;  I 
call  it  a  crime. 

The  witness  having  characterized  one  of  Mr.  Scoville's 
questions  as  frivolous,  the  prisoner  exclaimed:  "  Your  idea 
that  a  man  cannot  be  insane  without  the  brain  being  dis- 
eased is  rather  frivolous.  You  and  the  Saviour  don't  agree 
on  that  subject.  You  had  better  study  spiritology ;  you 
will  get  some  new  light  then." 

Question.  Suppose  a  person  believed  that  he  was  called 
of  the  Lord  to  do  a  certain  act  of  violence,  that  his  educa- 
tion was  such  that  he  was  led  to  obey,  and  that  under  that 
conviction  he  should  do  the  act ;  would  you  consider  such  a 
person  to  be  of  sound  mind  ? 

Answer.  I  should  not  consider  such  a  person  necessarily 
insane. 

Q.  Suppose  he  believed  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
do  the  will  of  the  Lord  and  that  he  was  not  able  mentally 
to  resist  it,  so  that  with  him  it  was  a  grinding  pressure; 
would  his  doing  that  act  be  an  evidence  of  insanity? 

A.  No;  there  is  no  evidence  of  disease  in  it.  It  would 
be  simply  an  extreme  fanaticism. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  insane  people  have  sometimes  such 
periods  of  sanity  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  any  evidence 
of  insanity? 

A.  There  are  such  cases — called  in  one  class  periodical 
cases,  in  another  paroxysmal  cases. 
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Here  the  tedious  cross-examination  closed. 

The  prisoner  kept  remarkably  quiet  during  the  morning, 
not  interrupting  more  than  three  or  four  times — once  with 
the  information  that  Humpty  Dumpty  wanted  his  auto- 
graph. 

At  the  request  of  the  District  Attorney,  the  witness  gave 
brief  descriptions  of  the  various  cases  which  had  come  un- 
der his  observation  where  insane  persons  had  committed 
homicide.  One  of  these  cases  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
killed  his  wife  with  an  axe  under  the  delusion  that  he  saw 
the  face  of  God  in  the  axe  and  heard  a  voice  commanding 
him  to  do  the  act.  In  all  these  cases  the  insanity  was  very 
marked,  independent  of  the  delusions. 

The  District  Attorney  stated  that  he  thought  he  had  con- 
cluded the  examination  of  the  witness,  but  desired  to  look 
over  his  notes  during  recess,  which  was  then,  at  half-past, 
twelve,  taken  for  half  an  hour. 

After  recess  Dr.  Gray  was  further  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Scoville,  but  there  was  nothing  of  interest  developed. 

When  Dr.  Gray  had  left  the  stand,  the  District  Attor- 
ney announced  that  the  prosecution  would  close  its  tes- 
timony. • 

Mr.  Scoville  stated  that  the  defence  was  somewhat  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  Government  not  calling  as  witnesses 
persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Government,  and  who 
were  in  a  position  to  know  more  than  any  other  persons  as 
to  the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  th<i 
occurrence.  The  defence  would  consider  this  evening  what, 
course  should  be  taken,  and  would  let  the  Court  know 
to-morrow. 

Dr.  8.  P.  Bowker  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  called  to  the 

stand  on  the  part  of  the  defence.      He   had    lived    at    Lead- 
43 
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ville,  Col.,  where  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Dun- 
mire,  the  divorced  wife  of  the  prisoner.  He  related  a 
conversation  that  he  had  with  her  shortly  after  the  shooting 
of  the  President.  She  then  stated  that  she  had  not  obtained 
the  divorce  from  the  prisoner  at  her  own  wish  or  suggestion, 
but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  friends.  She  said  that 
she  had  wished  to  defer  the  matter  until  there  could  be  fur- 
ther developments  in  his  mental  condition.  She  said  she 
feared  she  might  have  done  him  an  injustice  by  getting  a 
divorce  under  his  mental  condition.  She  expressed  fre- 
quently her  fear  that  he  was  mentally  deranged  or  disor- 
dered at  the  time  she  got  the  divorce.  She  did  not  say  that 
she  fully  believed  it,  but  it  was  under  discussion  in  her 
mind,  and  she  feared  it  might  be  so. 

On  cross-examination,  the  witness  stated  that  he  had 
previously  attended  Mrs.  Dunmire  in  the  capacity  of  phy- 
sician, tod  that  the  relations  had  been  those  existing  be- 
tween a  physician  and  his  patient.  The  witness  further 
stated  that  he  had  seen  Mrs;  Dunmire  in  Washington,  and, 
being  anxious  to  return  home,  wished  her  to  admit  in  Mr. 
Scoville's  presence  the  substance  of  wThat  he  was  to  testify. 
Sh^  agreed  to  do  so,  but  afterward,  at  the  suggestion  of  her 
husband,  refused  to  do  so. 

The  Prisoner.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  rubbish  getting 
into  this  case.  I  wouldn't  give  a  cent  a  bushel  for  the 
expert  testimony,  and  I  would  not  give  half  a  cent  a  bushel 
for  all  this  talk. 

A  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  witness,  who  had 
returned  home  with  the  understanding  that  Mrs.  Dunmire 
would  deny  the  conversation,  and  who  had  been  required 
to  come  back  to  Washington,  should  be  paid  his  fees  for 
the  second  time. 
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Judge  Cox  stated  that  he  would  hear  an  argument  on 
that  point  immediately  after  the  adjournment. 

Clark  Mills  the  sculptor,  who  had  taken  a  plaster  cast  of 
the  head  of  the  prisoner,  was  called  to  the  stand,  and  Mr. 
Scoville  was  about  to  examine  him,  when  Mr.  Davidge 
objected  on  the  ground  that  the  question  of  insanity  had 
been,  or  should  have  been,  fully  exhausted,  and  could  not 
now  be  reopened.  The  cast  had  been  used,  and  had  been 
admitted  as  a  genuine  cast. 

After  argument  the  objection  was  sustained. 

Here  the  prisoner  broke  out,  saying,  "This  head-business 

i-  rather  a  dry  subject.      I  have  got  a   letter  here  from  one 

of  General  Garfield's  old  friends  in  Ohio;  it  is  worth  more 

than  twenty  heads  to  show  the  drift  of  public  opinion.      Jt 

on  to  set  forth — w 

Mi\  Davidge  rose  and  said  that  this  interruption  had  to 
be  -lopped. 

Judge  (  av  (to  the  prisoner,  imperatively).  Let  us  not 
hear  any  more  of  that  at  this  time. 

The  Prisoner  (persistently).  The  drift  of  public  opinion 
is  worth  a  bushel  of  heads. 

Judge  Car.  Keep  quiet.  Public  opinion  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

The  Prisoner.  This  letter  says  that  the  harsh  feeling  is 
all  toward  the  doctors  now. 

The  Mardial  (from  the  opposite  side  of  the  court- room). 
Stop  him. 

Thr  Prisoner,  I  have  got  through.  (Laughter.)  What 
the  jury  wants  to  know  is  public  opinion. 

The  Marshal  crossed  over  to  the  dock  and  gave  instruc- 
tions to  the  officers  in  charge  of  tie1  prisoner,  A-  soon  :i-  he 
turned  lii-  back  the  prisoner  broke  out  again,  saving,  "1  ad- 
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dress  fifty  million  people  when  I  talk,  not  this  little  Court 
and  jury.     The  people  are  interested  in  this  business." 

Mr.  John  W.  Guiteau  was  called  to  the  stand  for  the 
purpose  of  being  inquired  of  as  to  the  Don  Cameron  letter, 
but  the  question  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Davidge,  who  said 
that  there  was  no  trial  in  history  in  which  such  a  wide  lati- 
tude had  been  allowed  to  the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of 
defence.  Whatever  had  been  added  to  the  trial  during  its 
pendency  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  was  necessarily  a  sub- 
ject of  great  suspicion.  The  prosecution  admitted  that  the 
prisoner  did  write  and  send  this  letter.  It  was  on  account 
of  the  precedent  that  he  objected,  because  it  was  necessary 
for  the  health  of  all  concerned  that  this  trial  should  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Judge  Cox  ruled  that  if  the  admission  of  the  Govern- 
ment went  to  that  length,  the  defence  could  not  proceed 
any  further  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Scoville  asked  the  prosecution  whether  the  photo- 
graph of  the  prisoner  taken  by  Bell  on  the  4th  of  July 
would  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Davidge  replied  that  it  would  not  be,  and  added  that 
the  prisoner  was  thoroughly  photographed,  physically  and 
morally,  in  the  minds  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Scoville  stated  that  there  were  some  witnesses  whom 
he  had  expected  the  prosecution  to  produce — officers  of  the 
Government — who  could  testify  to  the  mental  condition  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  As  they  had 
not  been  produced,  he  wished  an  opportunity  to  subpoena 
them. 

Mr.  Davidge  objected  to  any  such  reopening  of  the  case, 
and  insisted  that  the  trial  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
At  least  a  formal  application  sustained  by  affidavits  should 
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he  made  to  the  Court,  which  could  then  exercise  its  discre- 
tion on  the  point. 

Mr.  Reed  suggested  that  if  the  Court  would  now  adjourn 
(it  being  within  half  an  hour  of  the  ordinary  hour  of  ad- 
journment), an  affidavit  would  he  presented  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

On  further  discussion,  it  was  stated  by  Mr,  Scoville  that 
Mr.  Burchard,  director  of  the  Mint,  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  he  wanted  to  examine  in  regard  to  Luther  W. 
Guiteau's  belief  that  he  would  live  for  ever. 

The  District  Attorney  said  he  would  not  object  to  the 
adjournment  now,  with  the  understanding  that  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Court  next  day  Mr.  Scoville  should  file  an  affi- 
davit setting  forth  the  witnesses  proposed  to  be  subpoenaed, 
the  facts  expected  to  be  proved  by  them  and  the  reasons 
why  they  were  not  called  before.  He  would  not  object  to 
the  presentation  of  any  new  facts  that  might  be  presented 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  but  he  would  decidedly  object 
to  any  rehash  of  old  matter. 

Judge  Cox  said  that  under  these  circumstances  the  Court 
would  now  (forty  minutes  after  two  i\  m.  i  adjourn. 

As  the  audience  was  rising  the  prisoner  broke  out  into  a 
declaration  of  his  willingness  to  let  the  ease  go  to  the  jury 
now. 

On  Wednesday,  the  4th  day  of  January,  long  before  ten 
o'clock,  the  Court  was  tilled  with  people  eager  to  witness 
tic  proceedings,  which,  as  expected,  were  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Scoville,  with    his   valise   filled   with  document-  and 
.   came    in,   and,    taking    hi-    -cat,    held   a   consultation 
with  Mr.  1  v « « <  1  regarding  the  affidavit  asking  for  the  intro- 
duction of  newly-discovered  evidence  <»i"  a  matt-rial  nature 
to  the  issue  involved.      M  re,  Scoville,  who  came  in  shortly 
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after  her  husband,  wore  a  serious  and  sad  look.  The  three 
attorneys  for  the  prosecution  huddled  together  and  shared 
a  foot-pan  which  a  deputy  marshal  had  placed  under  the 
table,  for  the  room  was  a  little  cold.  The  prisoner,  with  a 
bundle  of  papers  in  his  manacled  hands,  was  escorted  to  the 
dock  by  the  officers.  The  tall  form  of  Perry  Carson,  the 
colored  guard,  who  rides  on  the  rear  step  of  the  van,  stalked 
through  the  crowd,  and  took  a  position  by  the  dock  to  await 
the  prisoner.  During  the  pause  that  ensued  Guiteau  amused 
the  audience  by  stating  he  would  forego  his  desire  to  make 
a  speech,  as  he  had  promised  the  marshal  to  be  quiet.  In 
a  careless  manner  he  then  began  to  read  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  read  an  affidavit  to  the  Court  in  sup- 
port of  a  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  additional  evidence. 
The  affidavit  stated  that  since  the  case  for  the  defence  was 
closed,  on  December  15,  he  had  learned  of  the  existence 
and  names  of  certain  witnesses  material  for  the  defence  on 
the  subject  of  insanity.  The  names  were  H.  D.  Bragden, 
Marshal  Green,  James  Brooks,  Thomas  Rathbone,  Katie 
Collins,  George  W.  McElfresh,  M.  A.  Austin,  Edward  Aus- 
tin and  Andrew  McFarland.  By  four  of  these  witnesses 
he  expected  to  prove  that  in  the  month  of  June  they  fre- 
quently observed  the  singular  and  strange  conduct  of  the 
prisoner,  and  were  then  convinced  of  his  insanity  and  freely 
commented  on  the  fact  between  themselves.  He  expected 
to  prove  by  Rathbone  and  Brooks  that  they  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  prisoner  in  the  jail  on  the  2d  or  3d  of  July, 
and  that  he  then  said  that  he  had  been  forced  to  do  the  act 
by  an  inspiration  from  God.  He  expected  to  prove  by 
McElfresh  and  M.  A.  Austin  that  they  rode  with  the  pris- 
oner to  the  jail  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  that  all  his  actions 
and  words  were  indicative  of  an  insane  man.     He  expected 
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to  prove  by  Dr.  McFarland,  for  thirty-seven  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  insane  asylum  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  that  lie 
knew  Luther  W.  Gniteau,  the  prisoner's  father,  and  had 
an  opportunity  for  scientific  observation  of  his  mental  con- 
dition   in  1SG4,  and  that  he  then  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Luther  \V.  Guiteau  was  insane  on  the  subject  of  relig- 
also  that  from  the  circumstances  and  facts  developed 
in  evidence  thus  far  he  (Dr.  McFarland)  was  o 
the  prisoner  was  w>w  insane      The  affidavit  further  - 
that  the  affiant  was  misled  by  the  prosecution  giving  the 
of  McElfresh  as  one  of  its  witnesses  and  then  not  calling 
him;  otherwise,  he  would  have  been  called  for  the  dei 

Mr.   Heed  argued   in  support  of  the   motion.     He  ad- 
mitted that  the  motion  to  allow  the  idditional  wit- 
-    was  one  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court — a 
•ion  which  he   had  no  doubt  the  Court  would  con- 
scientiously exercise  to  the  end  that  justice  might  b 
in   this  most   remarkable  case.     It  was  not  without   pi 

He  cited  in  this  connection  a 
Blodgett  where  evidence  was   admitted  even  after 
ments  to  the  jury  had  been  commenced.      It  had   been  inti- 
mated by  the  prosecution  by  sneers  and  jeers  that  the  trial 
had   taken   too  much   time.      It  was   true   it    had    I 
tracted,  but  it  was  not  the  first  trial  which   had  consumed 
much  time.     There  was  a  case  with   which  Judg 
had  been  connected  [referring  to  the   B  which 

had   taken  about  mx  months   to  try.      And   that  was  a  civil 
casej   no   man's  lite  was  at  .-take.      This  case  had   been  in- 
terrupted by  circumstances  which  could  not  be  prevented. 
B      use  this  man  was  penniless,  should  he  be  l< 
fended  in  an  American  Court  and  in  a  land  thai 
of  the  supremacy  of  law — a  land  which    boas  .  iving 
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the  poorest  man  a  fair  trial?  Mr.  Scoville  had  had  all  the 
work  of  the  defence;  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  hero. 
Without  means,  without  assistance,  with  a  client  constantly 
interrupting  and  disconcerting  him,  he  has  stood  up  week 
after  week  and  defended  this-poor  creature  against  obliquity 
and  against  pressure  from  the  outside.  He  (Mr.  Reed)  begged 
the  Court,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  calm  fairness,  to  give 
the  defence  a  chance  to  occupy  one  day  more  time  in  order 
to  put  this  testimony  before  the  jury,  and  he  believed  that 
the  Court  would  see  that  it  was  but  fair  and  right  that  it 
should  be  done.  Would  not  the  result  of  this  trial,  what- 
ever the  verdict,  have  a  better  effect  if  the  defence  were 
allowed  to  put  these  few  witnesses  on  the  stand  and  occupy 
five  more  hours  only  where  a  man's  life  was  at  stake? 

Mr.  Davidge  opposed  the  application,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  not  the  shadow  of  foundation  laid  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  McFarland.  It  would  be 
a  scandal  to  reopen  the  case  in  respect  to  him.  He  was 
presented  to  the  Court  as  a  man  reckless  enough  to  form 
an  opinion  and  reckless  enough  to  swear  to  an  opinion  on 
a  foundation  which  ought  not  to  control  the  mind  and 
judgment  of  any  man.  In  respect  of  the  other  witnesses, 
the  evidence  was  simply  cumulative.  The  waste  of  time 
in  the  trial  of  this  cause  had  been  without  precedent.  He 
had  endeavored  in  the  beginning  to  confine  the  evidence  to 
specific  facts  tending  to  make  up  the  so-called  defence  of 
insanity.  His  Honor  in  his  liberality — in  his  commend- 
able liberality — had  said  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  impose 
a  harsh  rule  on  the  defence,  but  would  allow  them  every 
latitude.  He  did  not  think  that  the  prosecution  had 
occupied  more  than  two  weeks.  All  the  rest  of  the  time 
had  been  charged  to  the  defence. 
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Mr.  Scoville.  It  has  been  said  that  we  have  bad  >ur 
experts  here.  To  a  limited  extent  that  is  true,  but  from 
want  of  means  such  as  the  Government  controlled — 

The  District  Attorney.  What  power  has  the  Government 
bad  that  you  have  not  had? 

Mr.  Scoville.  I  will  state  what  has  appeared  in  evidence 
— that  on  the  simple  telegraphic  request  of  'he  District 
Attorney  these  scientific  gentlemen  have  left  their  charges 
all  over  the  Union  and  sat  here  week  after  week,  expecting, 
as  they  have  themselves  testified,  to  be  paid  the  full  com- 
pensation for  their  time,  not  limiting  themselves  at  all  to 
the  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day  which  the  experts  for 
the  defence  were  compelled  to  take. 

The  District  Attorney.  That  is  all  the  experts  for  the 
Government  have  had. 

Mr.  Scoville.  That  is  all,  but  every  one  has  sworn  that  he 
expected  to  be  paid  a  compensation  for  his  time;  and  we 
all  know  what  that  is  with  gentlemen  of  that  character. 
The  difficulty  under  which  the  defence  has  suffered  has 
been  to  obtain  these  experts.  Where  is  the  expert  for  the 
defence  whom  we  have  been  able  to  keep  after  the  last 
train  when  his  time  was  up?  And  here  are  these  gentle- 
men waiting  now  in  the  vain  expectation  of  seeing  the 
result  in  the  hanging  of  tin-  man  ;  but  the  law  and  the 
jury  stand  between  them  and  that  result. 

Mr.  Scoville  went  <>n  to  state  that  it  was  only  within  the 
last  three  days  he  had  heard  of  Dr.  McFarland,  and  it  was 
only  within  twenty-four  hour-  that  he  had   learned  what  he 

could   testify   about    Luther    W,   Guiteau.     Most   of   the 

witnesses    named  in  the  affidavit    were    in   the   employment 

of    the   Government,   and    therqfye   stood    in    the   same 

relation  to  the  case  a-  the  District  Attorney  himself.     None 
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of  these  witnesses  would  tell  the  defence  beforehand  def- 
initely what  they  would  testify  to. 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  it  ?"  Mr.  Davidge  suggested. 

"I  know  it  to  some  extent,  said  Mr.  Scoville;  "I  know  it 
as  to  two  of  them — Brooks  and  Rathbone — from  a  report 
published  in  the  Boston  Globe  on  the  4th  of  July.  Their 
testimony  is  important,  because  it  is  claimed  by  the  pros- 
ecution that  the  prisoner  did  not  mention  the  word  i  inspi- 
ration3 during  the  first  two  weeks  after  the  occurrence. 
During  those  two  weeks  the  District  Attorney  had  frequent 
interviews  with  the  prisoner  and  had  all  his  words  written 
down  by  a  shorthand  writer,  and  yet  that  period  of  time 
was  utterly  barren  of  all  proof  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. If  there  was  anything  in  all  that  period  that  could 
be  of  the  least  service  to  the  prosecution,  it  certainly  would 
have  been  presented;  and  now,  if  the  defence  can  pro- 
duce any  testimony  covering  that  period  of  time,  we  should 
be  allowed  to  do  it.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  do  with 
Brooks  and  Rathbone." 

The  District  Attorney  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  al- 
luded to  Dr.  McFarland  as  a  "so-called  doctor,"  and  said 
that  if  he  attempted  to  testify  it  would  be  shown  what  his 
qualifications  were.  The  fact  of  his  offering  to  give  an 
opinion  from  newspaper  reports  was  a  fair  indication  to  the 
Court  and  jury  and  country  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was. 

The  Prisoner.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  about  the 
case  this  morning,  but  I  simply  propose  to  state  what  can 
be  proved  by  McElfresh  and  Brooks.  (To  the  deputy  mar- 
shal who  was  endeavoring  to  restrain  him  :  Now  do  you  keep 
quiet,  or  I  will  slap  your  mouth.)  On  my  way  to  the  jail 
I  told  McElfresh  that  it  wras  the  political  situation  which 
made  me  shoot  the  President.     I  propose  to  show  by  Mr. 
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Brooks  that  ho  came  to  my  cell  on  the  2d  or  3d  of  July  md 
talked  to  me,  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  some  great 
conspiracy.  I  disabused  his  mind  on  that  point,  and  told 
him  that  there  was  no  conspiracy  in  the  matter,  but  that  I 
was  induced  to  do  the  act  on  account  of  the  political  situa- 
tion and  under  divine  pressure.  These  are  the  two  points 
that  I  want  to  prove  by  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Reed,  referring  to  the  District  Attorney's  remarK 
about  Dr.  McFarland,  said  that  in  tic  West,  where  that 
gentleman  is  known,  and  has  been  known  for  thirty-five 
years,  lie  was  the  peer  of  any  expert  who  had  testified  in 
this  case. 

Judge  Cox  was  beginning  to  rule  on  the  motion,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  prisoner,  who  referred  to  the  inter- 
views had  with  him  on  the  4th  of  July  by  the  District  At- 
torney and  his  stenographer,  Bailey,  and  to  the  fart  that 
Bailey's  notebook  had  been  destroyed.  In  those  interviews 
he  had  told  all  about  the  political  situation  and  about  his 
inspiration. 

Judge  Cox  said  he  had  appreciated  from  the  outset  the 
difficulties  under  which  counsel  for  the  defence  labored. 
Mr.  Scoville  had  come  here  a  stranger  to  the  place  and  peo- 
ple and  to  the  practice  of  the  Court,  and  had  been  com- 
paratively a  stranger  to  the  prisoner  himself  for  several 
years.  It  was  seen  at  the  outset  that  he  could  receive  very 
little  assistance  from  the  prisoner  in  the  development  of  the 
defence.  The  most  serious  difficulty  that  counsel  had  to 
encounter  was  the  odium  attached  to  the  assassination,  and 
which  disinclined  people  from  appearing  as  witnesses  for 
the  defence.  These  were  very  great  difficulties,  and  he  ap- 
preciated them  so  fully  that  he  ti'lt  it  his  duty  (in  order  t<» 
secure  the  prisoner  a  fair  trial)  to  give  a  certain  latitude  to 
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the  defence  and  such  facilities  as  corresponded  with  the 
difficulties.  If  any  new  fact  were  developed  now  that 
struck  his  mind  as  having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
defence  or  as  necessary  to  a  fair  presentation  of  the  case, 
he  would  deem  it  his  duty  (notwithstanding  that  the  testi- 
mony for  the  defence  was  formally  closed)  to  allow  that  fact 
to  be  given  in  evidence.  Part  of  the  testimony  now  pro- 
posed to  be  introduced  was  offered  in  the  character  of  sur- 
rebutting testimony,  and  part  not.  The  first  was  the  opinion 
of  a  medical  expert  as  to  the  condition  of  the  prisoner's 
mind.  Pie  understood  the  law  and  practice  to  be  simply 
this:  The  law  presumed  sanity,  and  the  first  affirmative 
testimony  on  that  issue  had  to  come  from  the  defence.  Ex- 
pert testimony  was  a  part  of  the  evidence  in  chief  for  the 
defence  on  that  issue,  and  all  the  expert  testimony  on  which 
the  defence  relied  must  be  offered  in  chief.  Part  of  it  could 
not  be  reserved  to  be  offered  by  way  of  surrebutting  testi- 
mony. After  that  testimony  was  in,  it  then  became  the 
duty  and  the  right  of  the  prosecution  to  offer  evidence  on 
the  general  question  of  insanity.  The  prosecution  was  not 
confined  to  the  mere  contradiction  of  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fence, but  it  might  go  at  length  into  the  question  and  offer 
independent  and  affirmative  proof  on  that  question.  A  part 
of  that  testimony  was  that  of  medical  experts.  That  tes- 
timony was  not  offered  strictly  in  contradiction  of  the  med- 
ical testimony  for  the  defence,  because  one  man's  opinion 
was  not  a  contradiction  of  another  man's  opinion,  but  it 
was  offered  as  independent  testimony.  When  this  testimony 
was  closed  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  then  the  defence 
was  restricted  to  a  contradiction  of  facts  that  may  have  been 
testified  to  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  It  was  not  al- 
lowed to  contradict  an  expert  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
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by  the  testimony  of  another  expert  who  had  a  different  opin- 
ion. It*  that  was  allowed,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the 
trial.  It  would  run  on  to  rejoinder  and  surrejoinder,  and 
to  all  the  innumerable  issues  which  the  ingenuity  of  counsel 
might  devise.  So  that  the  privilege  of  producing  expert 
testimony  was  limited  to  the  evidence  in  chief  for  the  de- 
fence, and  to  the  evidence  in  chief  for  the  prosecution.  He 
therefore  thought  that  the  testimony  of  Dr.  McFarland 
could  not  be  received  on  the  question  of  the  prisoner's 
sanity. 

The  offer  was  also  made  to  prove  that  immediately  after 
the  assassination  the  prisoner  claimed  to  have  acted  under 
inspiration.  When  the  prisoner  was  on  the  stand  as  a  wit- 
ness, lie  testified  that  he  had  committed  tin's  act  under  what 
lie  called  indifferently  inspiration  or  pressure.  To  rebut 
riiat  testimony  the  prosecution  had  put  on  the  stand  Mr. 
Reynolds,  who  testified  that  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
prisoner  two  weeks  after  the  assassination,  and  that  in  that 
interview  the  prisoner  did  not  claim  to  have  acted  under 
inspiration,  but  assigned  exclusively  political  motives.  It 
was  not  the  object  of  the  Government  to  prove1  that  he  did 
laim  inspiration,  but  simply  to  ask  the  jury  to  infer 
tiiat  the  prisoner  never  did  claim  this  inspiration  until 
several  week-  after  the  assassination,  and  after  he  had  dis- 
covered that  these  men  whom  he  supposed  he  was  benefiting 
by  his  deed  had  repudiated  it  and  were  denouncing  him. 
The  hypothetical  case  put  by  the  prosecution  to  the  experts 
assumed  that  no  claim  of  having  acted  under  inspiration 
was  mad*1  by  the  prisoner  until  two  weeks  afterward  and 
up  to  the  time  of  this  interview  of  Mr.  Reynolds  with  him. 
It  would  be  an  answer  to  that  to  show  that  on  the  very  day 
of  the  assassination  the  prisoner  did  claim  inspiration.     As 
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surrebutting  testimony,  that  evidence  ought  to  be  received 
It  struck  him  as  strictly  surrebutting  testimony.  As  to  the 
other  testimony  offered,  which  was  not  in  reply  to  anything 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  common  law  practice 
was  that  the  Government  should  summon  all  the  witnesses 
whose  names  were  indorsed  on  the  indictment,  and  it  was 
really  incumbent  on  the  Government,  as  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness, to  summon  all  the  witnesses  who  had  been  present  at 
the  transaction  and  had  seen  it.  The  Government  was  not 
bound,  however,  to  examine  all  the  witnesses  so  summoned, 
but  as  soon  as  the  case  for  the  Government  was  closed  those 
witnesses  Were  at  the  disposal  of  the  defence*  The  proper 
time  for  the  defence  to  call  upon  them  was  when  the  rebut- 
ting testimony  was  in  course  of  presentation.  In  this  case 
the  defence  has  occupied  two  weeks  in  the  presentation  of 
its  rebutting  testimony,  and  it  was  at  that  time  that,  strictly 
speaking,  this  evidence. should  have  been  offered,  if  offered 
at  all. 

The  next  question  was  what  consideration  should  influ- 
ence the  Court  in  allowing  additional  evidence  which  might 
have  been  produced  if  known  at  the  proper  time.  Such 
evidence  ought  not  to  be  admitted  if  it  is  purely  cumula- 
tive. For  example,  the  mental  condition  of  Luther  W. 
Guiteau  had  been  so  thoroughly  canvassed  on  both  sides 
that  anything  more  in  addition  to  that  seemed  purely  and 
exclusively  cumulative.  Besides,  it  was  not  a  direct  fact 
in  issue,  but  a  somewhat  collateral  issue.  The  proof  of 
Luther  W.  Guiteau's  insanity  did  not  prove  that  of  the 
prisoner.  It  did  nothing  more  than  merely  tend  to  corrob- 
orate the  direct  testimony  on  that  point.  He  did  not  think 
that  it  ought  to  be  admitted.  As  to  the  proposition  to  offer 
witnesses  who  had  seen  the  prisoner  in  a  public  park  a  few 
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(lays  before  the  assassination,  and  had  gathered  from  his 
conduct  the  impression  that  he  was  out  of  his  mind,  -nch 
testimony  was  of  very  vague  and  uncertain  character  and 
he  did  not  think  it  sufficiently  definite  to  warrant  hiri  in 

opening  the  case  again.  The  only  thing  that  he  felt  any 
uncertainty  about  was  in  reference  to  the  testimony  (^  De- 
tective McElfresh,  who  conducted  the  prisoner  to  the  jail 
immediately  after  the  occurrence.  He  would  like  more  def- 
inite information  as  to  what  McElfresh  could  prove. 

The  Prisoner.  I  had  a  talk  with  McElfresh  going  in  a  car- 
riage to  the  jail.  He  wanted  to  know  why  I  did  it.  J.  raid 
tiiat  it  was  on  account  of  the  political  situation.  I  said, 
"Are  you  a  Stalwart;''  and  he  said  "Yes."  He  said, 
k'  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  feel  just  like  you  in 
n  _  ii\l  to  the  Republican  party/"'  The  point  was  that  it 
was  the  political  situation  which  drove  me  on  the  Pr  u« 
dent.  The  prosecution  wanted  to  show  that  it  was  because 
I  was  a  disappointed  office-seeker.  I  was  not  a  disappointed 
office-seeker,  and  1  would  not  have  taken  the  Paris  consul- 
ship after  the  1st  of  June.  Under  the  circumstances,  tin  re- 
fore,  I  have  a  right  to  show  that  on  the  day  of  the  shooting 
I  told  McElfresh  that  the  cause  was  the  political  situation, 
and  that  without  the  political  situation  the  President  would 
not  have  been  removed;  and  lie  would  not  have  been  re- 
moved, anyway,  if  the  Lord  had  not  crowded  me  into  it. 
Judge  (  ox  -aid  that  if  he  had  an  affidavit  as  to  what  McEl- 
-h  would  testify  to  he  might  be  able  to  decide  more  sat- 
isfactorily, but  that  at  present  it  seemed  to  him  too  v;i_ 
lie  thought,  however,  that  the  testimony  as  to  the  claim  of 
inspiration  made  on  the  day  of  the  assassination  or  on  the 
day  after  was  adn  rtiraony. 

is   a  s<  >und  decision,  and  worthy  oi 
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Your  Honor.  I  would  not  give  a  snap  for  the  testimony 
of  these  experts  one  way  or  another.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents  with  them.  You  could  get  twenty 
of  them  to  swear  that  I  was  as  square  as  a  rule  on  the  2d 
of  July,  when  I  did  the  act;  while  the  fact  is  that  I  would 
not  do  it  now  for  a  million  of  dollars 

Dr.  George  M.  Beard  of  New  York  was  then  called  to 
the  stand  by  the  defence. 

The  District  Attorney  asked  Mr.  Scoville  what  he  pro- 
posed to  prove  by  this  witness. 

Mr.  Scoville  replied  that  he  intended  to  propound  to  the 
witness  the  hypothetical  questions  of  the  prosecution,  and 
to  show  that  in  witness's  opinion  the  prisoner  was  insane  on 
the  2d  July. 

The  Court  declined  to  admit  the  evidence. 

The  witness  stated  that  since  1866  he  had  paid  special 
attention  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  ;  he  had  given 
special  attention  to  those  diseases  which  might  be  regarded 
as  on  the  border-line  between  sanity  and  insanity;  he  was 
not  connected  with  any  public  institution  or  any  asylum  ; 
he  did  not  see  so  many  cases  of  raving  mania  and  dementia 
as  those  in  charge  of  asylums,  but  of  those  cases  on  the 
border-line  where  difficult  diagnosis  was  required  he  saw 
more  than  any  superintendent  of  any  asylum. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  propounded  the  hypothetical  question 
of  the  prosecution,  and  inquired  as  to  witness's  opinion  as 
to  the  prisoner's  insanity  on  the  2d  July. 

Mr.  Davidge  objected.  Objection  sustained,  and  excep- 
tion taken. 

Mr.  Scoville  stated  that  he  had  proposed  by  this  witness 
to  show  that  the  prisoner  was  insane. 

The  witness  having  left  the  stand,  Mr.  Scoville  stated 
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that  he  desired  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  prosecution. 
There  had  been  numerous  experts  examined  on  both  sides; 
they  had  testified,  to  some  extent,  in  contradiction  to  each 
other.  Drs.  Godding,  Nichols  and  Walker  had  been  pres- 
ent throughout  the  trial,  though  not  summoned  by  either 
side.  He  proposed  to  the  prosecution,  who  said  that  they 
only  wanted  fair  play,  that  the  Court  should  rail  these  three 
gentlemen  to  the  stand  and  question  them  ;  neither  the  de- 
fence nor  the  prosecution  would  ask  a  question.  Let  their 
testimony  go  to  the  jury  without  note  or  comment,  and  let 
the  jury  decide  upon  it.  These  gentlemen  were  not  paid 
to  come  here. 

The  Prisoner.  They  are  beyond  Corkhill's  money. 

Mr.  Scoville  said  he  would  not  have  made  the  proposi- 
tion but  for  the  intimation  thrown  out  by  the  District  At- 
torney that  h»*  had  sent  Dr.  Gray  to  jail  with  instructions 
amine  the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoner,  and  had 
stated  if  he  found  him  insane  the  case  would  never  have 
been  brought  to  trial.  If  that  were  good  law  then,  it  was 
good  law  now.  If  it  was  a  proper  thing  then  to  rest  the 
•u  Dr.  1 1 ray's  opinion,  it  was  the  proper  thing  now  to 
rest  it  on  the  opinion  of  three  such  men  as  he  had  named, 
in  order  that  this  trial  should  not  result  that  it  should  b<3 
a  shame  and  disgrace  not  only  to  jurisprudence,  but  to  the 
American  people. 

7V  Prisoner.  They  are  the  three  ablest  and  most  con- 
scientious men  in  the  District.  They  can't  be  touched  by 
money,  and  that's  more  than  you  can  say  about  the  other 
men.  Their  opinions  are  like  lawyers'  opinions :  you  can 
buy  them  for  fifty,  five  hundred  or  five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Davidge.  This  proposition  is  a  moel  nnprecedi 
proceeding.     I  can  only  regard  it  as  an  open  and  avowed 
11 
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.confession  of  weakness.  If  the  learned  counsel  wished  to 
derive  any  benefit  from  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses, 
why  did  he  not  call  them? 

The  District  Attorney.  He  did  call  Drs.  Godding  and 
Nichols. 

Mr.  Davidge.  I  don't  wTant  to  be  interrupted.  Why  did 
he  not  interrogate  them  in  respect  of  this  matter?  I  know 
the  opinions  of  Drs.  Godding  and  Nichols,  and  unless  they 
have  changed  them  within  a  brief  period  (and  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  has  taken  place)  they  could  not  be  of  the  slight- 
est service  to  the  defence.  I  decline  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion. I  presume  it  was  made  with  the  full  expectation  that 
it  would  be  declined.  I  decline,  however,  not  that  I  attach 
any  importance  to  the  evidence,  but  simply  because  I  am 
determined  to  close  this  case  if  it  can  be  done. 

The  Prisoner.  All  I  want  is  a  fair  and  square  rebuttal 
testimony.     I  don't  care  a  snap  about  the  experts. 

The  Court.  There  is  nothing  for  the  Court  to  decide. 

The  Prisoner.  I  don't  want  to  argue  the  case,  and  I  don't 
want  my  lawyers  to  if  the  prosecution  will  come  up  like 
men  and  submit  it  without  argument. 

James  J.  Brooks,  chief  of  the  Secret  Service  division  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  was  then  called  to  the  stand  by 
Mr.  Scoville,  and  in  reply  to  questions  made  the  following 
statement:  I  had  an  interview  with  the  prisoner  at  mid- 
night on  the  2d  of  July.  When  I  entered  the  cell,  I  an- 
nounced my  name  and  position.  Mr.  Guiteau  was  in  bed. 
He  rose  up  and  exhibited  great  anger  and  excitement,  and 
wanted  to  know  why  I  came  at  that  time  of  night  and  dis- 
turbed his  rest  and  quiet,  and  he  told  me  to  go  away.  1 
retorted  pretty  hotly  that  it  ill  became  a  murderer  to  com- 
plain about  his  rest  and  quiet  when  by  his  cruel  act  he  had 
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disturbed  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  nation  and  plunged  it 
into  grief.  He  came  at  me  and  said  he  was  no  murderer; 
he  was  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman.  I  said  that  I  too  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  Christian,  and  thought  that  if  he  had  ever 
taken  God  into  his  counsel  in  this  matter  he  would  not 
have  done  so  wicked  a  thing.  He  said  that  he  had  taken 
God  into  account;  that  he  had  thought  over  it  and  prayed 
over  it  for  six  weeks,  and  the  more  he  thought  and  prayed 
the  more  satisfied  he  was  that  he  had  to  do  this  thing.  I 
endeavored  to  argue  with  him,  but  he  would  have  no  argu- 
ment;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  done  it  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  and  would  not  listen  to  any  argument  about 
it ;  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  did  not  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed. He  spoke  also  of  his  being  a  Stalwart,  and  asked 
me  whether  I  was  a  Democrat;  I  said  no,  I  was  a  Repub- 
lican.—"And  a  Stalwart  .?"— "  Yes,  and  a  Stalwart."— 
"Then,"  said  he,  "you  can  appreciate  my  motives  in  doing 
this  thing.  You  can  see  it  is  a  political  necessity.  What 
I  did  I  did  from  patriotic  motives  to  unify  the  party."  We 
talked  probably  half  an  hour;  I  kept  crowding  him,  and 
lie  talked  eloquently.  I  told  him  I  came  to  learn  who  his 
accomplices  were;  he  said  he  had  no  accomplices ;  n<>  soul 
on  earth  knew  of  what  he  was  going  to  do  but  himself.  I 
intimated  that  we  were  about  to  make  two  or  three  arrests. 
He  said,  "Don't  do  it.  If  you  do,  you  will  arrest  innocent 
men.  There  was  no  man  connected  with  me  in  this  thing." 
J  questioned  him  about  the  purchase  of  the  pistol.  He  told 
me  where  he  purchased  it. 

The  next  day  I  visited  him.  He  was  calm  then,  and 
quite  glad  to  see  me.  He  gave  me  the  details  of  his  work — 
how  he  commenced;  how  he  watched  the  President;  how 
he  WES  Lr"ii)ur  to  shoot  him    two  weeks   before,  when    he  was 
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deterred  by  seeing  the  poor  sick  wife  on  the  arm  of  her 
husband.  He  told  me  also  that  he  was  lying  in  wait  for 
him  one  night  near  the  White  House  when  the  President 
came  out,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  kill  him  then ;  some- 
how, he  was  restrained  from  doing  so.  He  followed  the 
President  to  Mr.  Blaine's  house,  and  waited  for  them  to 
come  out.  He  could  see  Mr.  Blaine  arguing  and  striking 
his  hands  and  talking  very  earnestly.  The  President  in 
his  turn  would  be  striking  his  hands  and  talking,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  they  were  still  further  conspiring 
against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  that  the  President 
must  die.  I  suggested  to  him  then :  "  If  your  hand  was 
stayed  when  you  saw  the  wife  of  the  President  on  his  arm, 
if  your  hand  was  stayed  when  the  President  was  alone 
going  to  Mr.  Blaine's  house,  how  came  it  that  you  did  not 
recognize  that  as  an  intimation  from  God  that  he  did  not 
want  you  to  destroy  this  man  ?"  I  forget  his  reply,  but  it 
was  an  evasive  one. 

The  Prisoner.  It  was  that  I  only  had  authority  to  remove 
the  President,  not  Mrs.  Garfield. 

The  Witness.  I  remember  very  distinctly  one  remark  he 
made.  He  asked  me  how  the  President  was  ;  I  said  "  He 
is  suffering  fearfully,  poor  fellow !"  Said  he,  u  I  am  very 
sorry;  I  wish  I  had  given  him  a  third  bullet,  and  put  him 
out  of  his  misery ;"  I  think  that  this  is  substantially  the 
conversation  between  us. 

Mr.  Scoville.  What  did  he  say  in  regard  to  a  pressure  or 
an  inspiration  ? 

Tlie  Witness.  I  don't  believe  he  said  a  word  about  either. 

The  Prisoner.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Brooks  has 
stated  the  conversations  which  occurred  between  us  very 
correctly  indeed. 
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Mr.  Sccnrille.  What   did  he  say  in  connection   with  the 

name  of  God  in  regard  to  that  act? 

The  Witness.  Nothing  beyond  what  I  have  stated — that 
he  thought  over  the  matter  and  prayed  over  the  matter  for 
six  weeks,  and  the  more  he  thought  over  it  and  the  more 
he  prayed  over  it  the  more  confident  lie  was  that  it  was  his 

dutv  to  remove  the  President. 

■ 

Mr.  Scovil/e.  In  what  connection  did  the  prisoner  use  the 
word  "God"? 

Tlie  Prisoner,  That  is  evident  to  every  intelligent  man. 
Sooville,  there  is  no  use  in  spoiling  everything  by  this 
examination.     If  you  let  the  witness  go,  it  will  be  all  right. 
You  have  no  sense. 

The  Witness.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  before — that 
he  stilted  to  me  that  he  had  taken  God  into  his  counsel  in 
this  matter. 

The  prisoner  here  interrupted  Mr.  Scoville  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  his  questions,  and  the  latter  angrily  commanded 
him  to  be  quiet.  The  command  was  without  effect,  how- 
ever, and  the  prisoner  exclaimed,  "Brooks  said  that  every- 
body was  against  me.  I  said  'I  don't  care,  if  God  Al- 
mighty is  for  me.  I  will  take  my  chance,  and  after  a  while 
the  people  will  be  with  me.'  I  am  here  as  my  counsel,"  he 
shouted,  angrily,  struggling  with  the  deputy  marshals,  "and 
I  don't  want  this  officer  lying  around  me.  Sit  down  and 
mind  your  own  business*  I  am  talking  to  fifty  millions 
of  people.  What  are  you?  Nothing  but  an  underling. 
Fifty  millions  of  people  listen  to  me  when  I  talk,  and  I 
never  talk  nnless  I  have  something  to  say." 

Mr.  Scoville.  Did  you  report  your  interview-  to  any  one? 

The  Witness.  T<>  Mr.  Corkhill  and  Attorney-General 
MacVeagh, 
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The  Prisoner.  Mr.  MaeVeagh  is  a  Christian  man,  and 
that  is  the  reason  he  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  case.  That  is  the  reason  the  New  Jersey  author- 
ities did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  they 
didn't  want  to  get  the  Lord  down  on  them.  That  is  the 
place  to  try  this  case ;  you  can't  try  it  here. 

Mr.  Scoville.  Did  he  say  anything  in  regard  to  that  being 
the  first  rest  he  had  for  six  weeks? 

The  Witness.  He  did.  He  said  that  he  had  an  excel- 
lent night's  sleep — the  first  good  night's  sleep  he  had  in 
six  weeks. 

The  Prisoner.  I  felt  light-hearted  and  merry  as  soon  as  I 
got  in  the  cell.  I  felt  happy  because  I  had  been  true  to 
God  and  the  American  people,  and  everything  from  that 
day  to  this  has  gone  about  as  I  expected;  everybody  is 
happy  except  a  few  cranks,  and  I  don't  care  about  them. 
Mr.  Garfield  did  not  die  before  the  Lord  wanted  him;  if 
the  Lord  had  not  wanted  him,  he  would  not  have  gone. 
He  let  him  go  to  Elberon  to  remove  him  gently  and 
gracefully. 

The  witness  then  left  the  stand,  and  Mr.  Scoville  offered 
in  evidence  the  prisoner's  photograph,  taken  the  day  after 
the  shooting.  Its  admission  was  objected  to  by  the  prose- 
cution, and  Mr.  Scoville  proceeded  to  state  the  ground  why 
the  objection  should  be  overruled. 

When  he  had  concluded,  Mr.  Davidge  said,  "  We  have 
not  a  word  to  say.     The  case  must  be  ended." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Scoville,  in  a  low,  sad  voice,  "and  the 
man  must  be  hung." 

The  Court  sustained  the  objection,  and  the  photograph 
was  not  admitted. 

Mr.  Scoville  then    read  a  letter  (previously   offered   in 
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evidence)   written  by  L.  W,  Guiteau  to   Mrs.  Scovi 

1875,    in    which  he  states   his  belief    in   his  son  Cha 
insanity. 

The  Prisoner  (sneeringly).   Is  your  object  in  reading  thai 
letter,  Scoville,  to  show  that  my  father  was  a  crank  or  that 
I   was?     You   are   a   crank;    that    i-    my   opinion    of  3 
You  have  no  more  wit  than  a  ten-year-old  schoolboy. 

Mr.  Scoville.  I  believe  the  defence  is  done,  under  the. rul- 
ing of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Davidr/e.  I  would  be  glad  now  to  have  the  proposi- 
tion of  law  relied  on  by  the  other  side.  I  have  our  own 
prepared. 

TJie  Court  (to  Mr.  Scoville).  Have  you  prepared  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Scoville.  Nothing  in  order.  We  have  varied  and 
detached  propositions. 

Mr.  Davidge  then  read  and  submitted  to  the  Court  the 
following  prayers  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  : 

First.  The  legal  test  of  responsibility  where  insanity  is 
set  up  as  a  defence  for  the  alleged  crime  is  whether  the  ac- 
cused at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  alleged  knew  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  respect  of  such  act. 
Hence,  in  the  present  ca^e,  if  the  accused,  at  the  ti:! 
committing   the  act  charged,  knew   the  difference   bel  1 

right  and  wrong  in  respect  of  such  act — that  is,  if  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  that  what  he  was  doing 
trary  to  the  law  of  the  land — he  is  responsible. 

\d.  If  the  accused  knew  what   Re  was  doing,        I 
that  what    lie    was   doing   was   contrary   to   the   law   of  the 
land,   it  constitutes   no  defence,  even   if  it  were  hru< 
when  he  committed  the  act  he  really  believed  that  h< 

by  producing  a  public  benefit  or  carrying  out  an  in- 
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spiratiou  of  divine  origin  or  approval.  Such  belief  would 
not  afford  any  excuse,  nor  would  such  excuse  be  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  commission  of  the  act  he  was  impelled 
by  a  depraved  moral  sense,  whether  innate  or  acquired,  or 
by  evil  passion  or  indifference  to  moral  obligation. 

Third.  Insanity  would,  however,  constitute  a  defence  if 
bv  reason  of  disease  the  accused  at  the  time  of  committing: 
the  act  charged  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  or,  if  he 
did  know  it,  that  what  he  was  doing  was  contrary  to  law. 

Fourth.  The  only  evidence  in  the  present  case  tending  to 
show  an  irresistible  impulse  to  commit  the  homicide  is  the 
claim  of  the  accused  that  his  free  agency  was  destroyed  by 
his  alleged  conviction  that  the  death  of  the  President  was 
required  for  the  good  of  the  American  people  and  was  di- 
vinely inspired,  but  such  conviction,  even  if  it  really  ex- 
isted, could  not  afford  any  excuse  when  the  party  knew  what 
he  was  doing  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  law.  No  mere 
delusion  or  error  of  judgment — not  even  a  fixed  belief  that 
what  is  prohibited  by  the  law  is  commended  or  approved 
by  divine  authority — can  exempt  the  accused  from  respon- 
sibility for  breaking  the  law.  To  have  such  effect  the  com- 
mission of  the  act  charged  must  have  been  the  result  of  an 
insane  delusion  which  was  the  product  of  disease,  and  of 
such  force  as  to  deprive  the  accused  of  the  degree  of  reason 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  in  respect 
of  the  act,  so  that  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  he 
either  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did,  that 
the  act  was  wrong  %r  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Prisoner.  I  suppose  Your  Honor  thinks  that  I  shall 
be  allowed  to  go  on  the  stand  and  review  certain  parts  of 
this  trial  in  surrebuttai  of  what  Reynolds  said,  of  what 
Shaw  said,  of  what  Phelps  said,  and  those  kind  of  men. 
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I  hardly  think  it  necessary.  T  have  stated  it  to  the  Court 
and  to  the  jury  and  the  American  people,  and  I  have  stated 
it  in  that  way  on  my  honor  for  truth  and  veracity.  The 
jury  will  see  that. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Reed  the  Court  stated 
that  it  was  the  practice  here  to  settle  questions  of  law  before 
the  argument. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  declared  their  willing!)*  as 
to  afford  the  defence  ample  time  to  prepare  their  legal  points, 
and  Mr.  Porter  commended  the  rule  as  to  the  settlement  of 
law  propositions  before  the  argument  as  tending  to  abridge 
the  arguments,  and  possibly  dispense  with  them  altogether. 

The  Court  then,  at  Mr.  Scoville's  suggestion,  at  a  quarter 
to  one  adjourned  until  Saturday. 

After  the  Court  adjourned  the  crowd  waited  half  an  hour 
to  see  Guiteau  conducted  to  the  prison  van.  A  number  of 
ladies  remained  within  the  hallway  to  see  Guiteau  as  he  was 
marched  down  to  the  basement  by  Deputy  Marshal  Wil- 
liams and  a  strong  guard  of  officers.  The  time  that  inter- 
vened between  the  adjournment  of  Court  and  the  arrival 
of  the  van  was  spent  by  Guiteau  in  hastily  looking  over 
his  mail,  which  comprised  over  three  hundred  letters,  lie 
selected  a  few,  which,  with  a  file  of  papers,  lit;  put  in  a 
lunc!i^))asket  to  he  carried  to  the  jail.  Nearly  all  the  let- 
ters requested  Guiteau's  autograph  and  contained  som«'  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  for  the  prisoner.  John  T.  Rutz  of 
Allien  town  asks  for  the  prisoner's  autograph  and  says: 

"]  see  you  are  rather  hard  on  the  experts.  (Jive  it  to 
them  hard  and  heavy." 

Two  students  at  Berea,  !vy.  (II.  E,  Barton  and  Charles 
H.Norton),  beg  hi-  autograph  and  say: 

"Wedeaipe  to  express  our  deep  interest  in  the  trial  now 
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pending,  and  sincerely  hope  that  justice  may  triumph  over 
ignorance  and  passion." 

These  two  letters  pleased  Guiteau,  but  his  joy  was  one 
of  ecstasy  when  he  read  a  missive  from  Mary  J.  Swiriee, 
Louisa  P.  Dodge  and  Sarah  J.  Swan  of  Carrick,  Allegheny 
county,  Pa.,  who  ask  his  autograph  and  say : 

"  Please  remember  that  the  time  has  never  arrived  in  the 
history  of  our  country  when  feeling  aroused  at  a  seeming 
crime  is  not  quelled  by  the  popular  uprising  of  love  of 
justice  and  truth." 

These  are  a  sample  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  that  are 
sent  to  Guiteau,  and  he  feels  highly  honored  to  be  the  re- 
cipient of  such  communications. 

About  one  hundred  and  thirty  witnesses  have  been  ex- 
amined in  this  cause  cel&bre,  of  whom  twenty -two  have  been 
experts.  Ten  were  subpoenaed  for  the  defence,  but  two  of 
these  testified  for  the  prosecution.  The  testimony  of  the 
doctors  has  ranged  from  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Spitzka 
that  Guiteau  was  a  moral  monstrosity,  in  whom  the  symp- 
toms of  insanity  were  as  well  marked  as  he  had  ever  seen 
them  in  an  asylum,  to  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Gray  and  others 
that  Guiteau  is  sane,  and  that,  so  far  from  exhibiting  symp- 
toms of  insanity,  he  is  playing  a  part  in  Court.  The  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  related  to  the  shooting  havf  been 
comparatively  few.  The  first  was  Secretary  Blaine,  who 
stood  at  Garfield's  side  when  he  was  shot  down.  But  no- 
body gave  so  clear  and  graphic  an  account  of  that  scene  as 
a  young  woman  who  happened  to  be  at  the  depot  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  morning  of  the  assassination,  and  whose  eye 
caught  the  glint  of  the  sunlight  upon  Guiteau's  pistol  as  he 
aimed  at  the  President's  back.  The  majority  of  the  wit- 
nesses  besides  the  doctors    have  testified   concerning  Gui- 
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teatl's  life  and  conduct  before  and  after  the  assassination. 

Although  Guiteau,  in  his  speech  on  the  first  day  of  the 
trial,  declared  that  it  was  the  doctors,  and  not  lie,  who 
really  killed  Garfield,  the  defence  has  not  undertaken  to 
show  that  there  was  any  malpractice,  and  so  a  good  deal  of 
expert  testimony  has  been  saved.  A  difference  of  opinion 
upon  this  subject  between  Mr.  Scoville  and  Mr.  Robinson, 
who  were  at  first  associated  in  the  defence,  was  understood 
to  be  the  cause  of  Robinson's  withdrawal  from  the  case  at 
an  early  stage. 

The  cost  of  the  Guiteau  trial  will  be  enormous.  The 
Government  paid  the  expenses  for  the  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fence, and  the  costs  are  estimated  to  be  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollar.-.  The  testimony  covers  over 
two  thousand  pages,  and  the  expenses  for  the  stenographer 
amount  to  nearly  five  thousand  dollars. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  Kecesa  of  Two  Days. — No  Person  except  Counsel  and  his 
Brother  and  Sister  Permitted  to  Visit  the  Murderer. — Is  Gui- 
teau  Shamming? — The  Prayers  for  the  Defence. — Mr.  Davidge 
Cites  Authorities  as  to  what  Constitutes  Legal  Insanity. — Qui- 
teau  not  now  either  a  Fool  or  a  Lunatic. — The  Legal  Question 
of  the  Case. — A  Decision  of  Judge  Cox  in  Favor  of  the  Prose- 
cution. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  no  person  except  his  counsel 
and  his  brother  and  sister  were  permitted  to  visit  Guiteau 
in  prison.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
prisoner's  counsel  that  the  prison-authorities  returned  to 
the  discipline  which  had  been  observed  during  the  early 
days  of  the  confinement  of  Guiteau. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  on  Thursday 
had  an  interview  with  General  Crocker,  the  warden,  in 
regard  to  the  permission  given  to  so  many  persons  to  visit 
the  murderer  on  New  Year's  day,  during  which  General 
Crocker  said  : 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  jail-officials,  no  one  has  seen 
him  since  yesterday,  and  until  the  termination  of  the  trial 
his  counsel  and  his  brother  and  sister  are  the  only  persons 
who  will  be  permitted  to  visit  him  in  the  jail.  This  is  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  counsel  and  his  rela- 
tives. It  quite  agrees  with  mine.  For  a  time  the  prisoner 
was  not  allowed  to  see  any  visitors,  to  read  any  newspapers 
700 
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or  to  learn  anything  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  his  vic- 
tim, and  this  course,  which  was  rather  the  withholding  of  an 
indulgence  discretionary  with  the  warden  than  the  applica- 
tion of  unusual  rigor,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  vast  amount 
of  criticism.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Scoville  the  pris- 
oner was  allowed  to  receive  visitors  and  to  read  the  papers, 
and  he  is  quite  ready  to  talk,  and  at  times  has  not  been  in 
accord  with  Mr.  Scoville.  Pie  has  doubtless  said  and  writ- 
ten a  great  many  things  to  which  his  friends  have  taken 
exception.  It  has  been,  however,  to  people  wdio  would 
never  have  been  admitted  but  for  the  request  of  his  friends 
and  counsel. 

"So  many  correspondents,"  added  the  warden,  "draw 
upon  their  imaginations  almost  entirely,  and  describe  as  re- 
alistic what  exists  only  as  a  figment  of  their  own  brains,  that 
I  am  quite  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  the  proposition  not  to 
allow  Guiteau  to  be  interviewed  any  more.  Why,  a  day 
or  two  since  one  correspondent  wrote  up  in  vivid  portrait- 
ure an  account  of  what  he  termed  'Guiteau's  New  Year 
reception  ' — that  two  or  three  hundred  people,  the  majority 
of  them  ladies,  called  upon  the  prisoner,  brought  him  flowers 
and  delicacies,  chatted  with  him,  and,  in  short,  that  Gui- 
teau was  permitted  to  hold  a  regular  levee  in  the  corridors. 
Xs  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  not  above  twenty  or  thirty 
persons  saw  him  on  New  Year's  day,  and  then  only  inci- 
dentally, as  they  would  see  any  of  the  prisoners  who  are 
permitted  to  be  seen  upon  days  when  visitors  are  admitted 
to  the  jail.  Upon  Christina-  and  \ew  Year's  days  the 
friends  of  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  v\<\i  them  and  bring 
little  presents  or  delicacies.  Ft  is  not  a  matter  simply  en- 
trusted to  the  discretion  of  the  warden,  but  he  i^  obliged 
to  admit  visitors  upon  these  occasions." 
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""Well,  general,"  suggested  the  reporter,  "you  must  not 
expect  to  escape  newspaper  criticism." 

"  Oh,  I  don't,  by  any  means,"  he  replied,  good-naturedly, 
"  but  I  don't  like  so  much  of  this  imaginative  work  in  deal- 
ing with  facts.  Now,  as  to  the  i  New  Year's  reception,'  so 
called,  it  gives  a  bad  impression  abroad  and  invites  criti- 
cism of  the  jail  management  and  the  unseemly  conduct  of 
our  citizens  in  catering  to  the  vanity  of  the  prisoner.  I 
have  seen,  too,  a  good  many  severe  things  published  be- 
cause of  the  crowTds  that  throng  the  court-house  every  day, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  large  majority  of  visitors  to 
the  court-room  are  strangers  from  abroad  who  '  take  in '  the 
Guiteau  trial  as  one  of  the  sights  of  the  capital." 

"How  does  the  prisoner  conduct  himself  to-day?"  in- 
quired the  reporter. 

"Just  about  as  usual,"  General  Crocker  replied.  "  He 
has  taken  considerable  exercise,  eaten  three  meals  with  his 
usual  appetite,  and  has  occupied  himself  in  the  intervals 
with  reading  the  papers.  I  think  he  has  appeared  rather 
more  serious  and  thoughtful  within  the  past  two  or  three 
days.  Until  quite  recently  the  thought  that  he  has  been  a 
central  figure  in  the  public  attention  has  gratified  his  van- 
ity and  intense  egotism  and  overshadowed  all  other  consid- 
erations. He  is  a  wonderfully  sanguine  man  by  disposi- 
tion, as  is  shown  all  through  his  career  by  the  persistence 
with  which  he  has  pursued  certain  plans  or  projects  that 
"most  any  other  man  would  have  abandoned  as  impractica- 
ble. He  undoubtedly  exaggerated  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing just  prior  to  the  shooting  of  the  President,  and  the 
over-sanguine  vein  in  his  mental  composition  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  Stalwarts  would  in  some  way  stand  between 
him  and  harm  if  he  could  succeed  in  bridging  over  the 
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brief  period  during  which  lie  might  be  exposed  to  the  right- 
eous indignation  of  an  outraged  public.  He  has  undoubt- 
edly fed  his  hopes  of  acquittal  upon  this  expectation  of 
interposition  of  some  sort  on  the  part  of  the  Stalwarts  or  of 
the  President,  but  I  think  he  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
he  has  overestimated  his  chances  of  assistance  from  this 
quarter;  and  now  that  the  trial  is  approaching  its  conclu- 
sion, and  the  novelty  of  his  situation  as  the  chief  object  of 
interest  in  connection  with  it  is  wearing  off,  he  realizes  more 
nearly  his  true  situation.  He  gives  no  evidence  as  yet  of 
despondency  or  breaking  down  ;  he  is  still  as  sanguine  that 
something  will  intervene  to  save  him." 

"  What  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  jail-officials  an  J 
attendants  as  to  his  sanity?"  inquired  the  reporter. 

"  There  is  but  one  opinion/' said  General  Crocker,  with 
emphasis.  "  There  has  not  been  a  single  act  on  his  part 
during  the  six  months  that  he  lias  been  here  that  would  in- 
dicate insanity.  His  deportment  has  been  remarkably  even, 
no  one  day  varying  from  another.  lie  is  polite  in  his  man- 
ner, quick  in  his  perceptions  and  ready  of  speech.  He 
converses  upon  any  topic  of  the  day  as  rationally  as  any 
man,  and  will  adhere  to  the  subject  under  discussion  until 
the  conversation  turns  naturally  to  some  other  topic.  I 
never  knew  him  to  fly  off  on  a  tangent  or  give  way  to  any 
outbreaks.  lie  is  a  quick-tempered  man,  and  sometimes 
shows  temper  if  he  thinks  his  liberties  or  rights  are  being 
abridged;  but,  like  most  quick-tempered  men,  his  anger  is 
short-lived,  and  he  is  as  quick  to  get  over  it  as  to  indulge 
in  exhibitions  of  it.  Altogether,  he  is  a  singular  man,  but 
he  is  by  no  means  an  insane  man." 

General  Crocker  was  asked  if  the  prisoner  had  not  been 
visited   by  his  counsel  on  that  day,  and  replied,  "  No.      We 
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expected  a  call  from  his  sister,  but  she  has  probably  been 
deterred  by  the  inclement  weather,"  and  added,  "  She  seems 
to  be  the  only  human  being  who  really  cares  what  becomes 
of  him  or  has  exhibited  any  affection  for  him  or  solicitude 
for  his  future.  He  seems  to  be  literally  an  outcast  from 
human  love  and  sympathy*" 

On  the  question  "  Is  Guiteau  shamming?"  the  New  York 
Herald  comments  as  follows  : 

The  only  material  point  on  which  the  experts  for  the 
prosecution  have  differed  is  as  to  whether  the  assassin  has 
been  feigning  insanity.  Dr.  Dimon  of  the  Auburn  asylum 
gave  the  opinion  that  the  assassin  has  simply  been  acting  a 
part  in  Court  natural  to  his  character  and  circumstances. 
Dr.  Talcott  of  the  asylum  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr. 
Evarts  of  Cleveland,  think  that  he  has  not  been  shamming, 
but  has  been  exaggerating  his  own  peculiarities,  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  latter  expert,  are  "  egotism,  sharpness, 
smartness,  vulgarity  and  ingratitude." 

But  the  preponderating  weight  of  expert  testimony  is  on 
the  other  side.  Decided  opinions  that  Guiteau  has  been 
playing  a  part  have  been  given  by  Drs.  Hamilton  of  New 
York,  Macdonald  of  the  Ward's  Island  asylum,  Barksdale  of 
the  Virginia  Central  asylum,  Kempster  of  the  Wisconsin 
Northern  hospital,  and  Gray  of  the  Utica  asylum.  The 
opinion  of  these  experts  is  based,  first,  on  the  marked  con- 
trast between  Guiteau's  conduct  in  jail  and  his  behavior  in 
Court;  and  second,  on  the  nature  of  his  outbursts  and  ac- 
tions in  Court.  In  jail  the  experts  found  him  quiet,  self- 
possessed  and  rational.  It  is  only  in  Court  that  he  has  ap- 
peared violent  and  uncontrollable,  and  here  there  has  been 
altogether  too  much  method  in  his  madness.     His  interrup- 
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Hods  of  witnesses  have  been  confined  mainly  to  those  for 
the  prosecution,  and  his  explosions  and  abuse  have  been 
found  to  coincide,  as  a  rule,  with  the  times  when  telling 
points  were  made  against  him.  In  the  judgment  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  experts  who  gave  an  opinion  on  the  question, 
this  was  entirely  too  one-sided  and  selfish  to  be  considered 
the  conduct  of  an  insane  man.  In  speaking  on  this  point 
Dr.  Macdonald  used  the  following  lamniacre  : 

"I  think  that  an  insane  person  showing  such  excitement 
and  making  such  interruptions  would  not  have  so  much 
method  or  so  much  deliberation  in  the  selection  of  the  time 
and  nature  of  these  interruptions;  they  would  be  made  sim- 
ply when  the  impulse  came  upon  him,  without  reference  to 
what  particular  phase  of  the  trial  was  in  process,  and  without 
regard  to  whether  the  evidence  that  was  being  given  was  for 
or  against  him.  The  conduct  of  an  insane  person  would  not 
be  characterized  by  selection,  as  is  shown  by  the  prisoner  in 
these  interruptions.  There  has  not  been  in  the  prisoner  the 
same  frankness  as  you  would  find  in  insane  persons.  Take 
the  instance  of  Dr.  Spitzka's  letter:  an  insane  man  who 
snatched  up  that  letter  and  proceeded  to  blurt  out  its  con- 
tents would  have  blurted  out  the  whole  letter,  and  not 
merely  that  part  of  it  which  seemed  specially  favorable 
to  himself." 

It  was  also  noticed  by  more  than  one  of  the  experts  that 
when  Guiteau  was  pretending  to  be  reading  a  newspaper  or 
a  book  he  was  not  reading,  but  furtively  watching  the  pro- 
lings  of  the  trial.  \\\<  egotistic  relish  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  spectators  by  his  antic-  has  been  t<>o  undis- 
gnis  ape  the  observation  of  any  one.    As  was  shown 

in   the    letter  of  one  of  our  Washington  correspondents! 
printed  yesterday,  these  and  other  signs  of  shamming  have 
45 
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evidently  been  noted  by  the  jurors;  so  that  when  Dr.  Mac- 
donald  and  other  experts  gave  in  detail  their  reasons  for 
believing  that  Guiteau  was  playing  a  part,  the  testimony 
was  listened  to  by  the  jury  with  unmistakable  signs  of 
assent. 

Since  the  1st  day  of  January  a  new  arrangement  has  been 
made,  by  which  Guiteau  will  hereafter  subsist  on  the  ordi- 
nary jail-fare.  Heretofore,  when  meals  have  been  sent  in  to 
the  prisoner  from  the  outside,  it  was  a  strict  rule  among  the 
jail-officers  not  to  touch  them  in  any  way.  Had  anything 
happened  to  the  prisoner,  the  jail-officials  could  not  have 
been  held  to  account  for  it.  Mr.  Scoville  has  now  thrown 
the  responsibility  of  the  food  and  of  the  visitors  upon  the 
warden  of  the  jail.  He  no  longer  issues  passes  or  requests 
to  the  officers  to  admit  parties  to  the  jail.  Guiteau  is  not 
to  receive  his  letters  any  more,  and  is  not  to  be  supplied 
with  newspapers.  J.  W.  Guiteau  has  several  hundred 
letters  which  have  not  been  delivered  to  the  prisoner. 
"  We  have  not,"  he  says,  "  time  to  read  them ;  there  are 
too  many  other  important  things  to  do.  It  would  not  be 
proper,  of  course,  to  send  them  to  him.  Allowing  him 
to  hold  levees,  read  papers,  receive  letters,  send  out  letters, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  is  not  right  in  principle." 

The  attorneys  for  the  defence  devoted  their  time  to 
the  preparation  of  the  following  prayers  for  the  defence, 
which  they  submitted  to  the  Court  on  Saturday,  the  7th 
day  of  January,  for  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  jury : 

First.  The  legal  test  of  responsibility,  when  insanity  is 
set  up  as  a  defence  for  alleged  crime,  is  not  merely  whether 
the  accused  knew  at  the  time  what  he  was  doing,  and  that 
the  act  was  contrary  to  law,  for  an  irresponsible  insane  per- 
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son  may  know  those  things,  but  was  the  act  done  as  the 
result  of  an  insane  delusion,  or  was  it  committed  under  an 
influence  or  power  which  the  accused  could  not  resist  by 
reason  of  his  unsoundness  of  mind? 

Second.  Although  the  accused  may  have  known  what  he 
was  doing,  and  that  what  he  was  doing  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  yet  if,  when  he  performed  the  act*  he  really 
believed  that  he  was  thereby  producing  a  public  benefit, 
and  was  actuated  by  an  insane  delusion  that  he  was  carry- 
ing out  an  inspiration  of  divine  origin  or  approval,  and 
would  not  have  done  the  act  but  for  such  insane  delusion, 
then  the  accused  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  against 
him;  and  the  jury  should  find  him  "not  guilty  by  reason 
of  insanity/' 

Third.  Insanity  constitutes  a  defence  if,  by  reason  of  it, 
the  accused,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  charged,  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing,  or  if  he  did  not  know  that  what 
he  was  doing  was  contrary  to  law,  or  if  the  act  would  not 
have  been  done  by  him  but  for  reason  of  the  insanity. 

Fourth.  The  only  evidence  in  the  present  case  tending  to 
show  an  irresistible  impulse  to  commit  the  homicide,  or  that 
the  accused  acted  under  the  pressure  of  an  insane  delusion 
in  doing  the  act,  is  found  in  the  conduct  and  words  of  the 
accused,  as  detailed  in  evidence.  The  question  whether  the 
free  agency  of  the  accused  was  destroyed  by  a  conviction  on 
his  part  that  the  death  of  tiie  President  was  required  for 
the  good  of  the  American  people,  and  that  he  was  divinely 
inspired  to  remove  him  by  death,  is  one  of  fact,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  jury  from  all  the  evidence  in  the  case;  and 
such  evidence  includes  the  acts  a.-  well  as   the  words   of  the 

aocused.     But  such  conviction,  if  it  really  existed,  could  not 
afford  a  •  when  the  party  knew  what  lie  was  doing, 
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and  that  it  was  contrary  to  law,  unless  it  was  the  product 
of  an  insane  delusion  and  he  was  impelled  to  do  the  act  by 
such  .delusion.  Such  delusion  may  exist  as  to  a  divine  re- 
quirement or  as  to  an  inspiration  from  God.  No  mere  de- 
lusion, unless  it  be  the  product  of  an  unsound  mind,  nor  error 
of  judgment,  nor  even  the  fixed  belief  that  what  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  is  commanded  or  approved  by  divine 
authority,  can  exempt  the  accused  from  responsibility  fox 
breaking  the  law  if  at  the  time  he  knew  what  he  was  doing 
and  that  it  wras  contrary  to  law,  and  he  w7as  not  acting  un- 
der an  insane  delusion.  To  have  such  effect,  the  committing 
of  the  act  charged  must  have  been  the  result  of  an  insane 
delusion  of  such  force  as  to  deprive  the  accused  of  the  de- 
gree of  reason  necessary  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  in  respect  of  the  act,  as  sane  people  generally  judge 
of  such  conduct.  The  delusion  must  have  been  such  that 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  he  either  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did,  he  must  have  acted  under 
a  controlling  conviction  that  the  act  was  right.  Although 
he  may  have  known  that  the  act  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  yet  if  he  did  it  under  the  insane  delusion  that  it 
was  commanded  to  be  done  by  God,  such  knowledge  on  his 
part  would  not  make  him  liable  to  punishment. 

Fifth,  Whether  insanity  exists,  or  has  existed  at  any  time, 
with  the  prisoner,  and  the  degree  of  insanity,  if  any  ex- 
isted or  has  existed,  are  questions  of  fact,  to  be  determined 
entirely  by  the  jury  from  the  evidence. 

Sixth.  If  the  jury  find  from  the  evidence  that  the  prisoner 
was  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time  of  the  doing  of  the  act 
charged  against  him  as  criminal  in  this  case,  then  it  is  also 
the  duty  of  the  jury  to  find  whether  said  act  was  the  result 
of  such  unsoundness  of  mind  of  the  prisoner. 
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Seventh.  The  punishments  of  the  law  are  intended  for 
rational  persons,  and  no  one  but  a  rational  person  can 
commit  the  crime  of  murder. 

Eighth.  Insanity  may  be  interposed  as  a  legal  defence  in 
any  prosecution  for  an  otherwise  criminal  act;  and  it'  such 
defence  be  established  by  the  evidence,  it  takes  away  the 
criminality,  and  the  act  ceases  to  be  a  crime  in  contempla- 
tion of  law. 

Jiwth*  If  the  jury  have  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  tne 
sanity  of  the  accused  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act 
charged  against  him  as  crime,  they  should  give  him  the 
benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  should  find  him  "not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity/' 

Tenth.  The  jury  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  credibility  of 
witnesses,  and  have  a  right  to  take  into  account,  in  weigh- 
ing the  evidence,  any  apparent  feeling  or  interest  manifested 
by  witnesses  on  the  stand,  their  manner  of  testifying,  their 
compensation  or  want  of  compensation,  and  any  other  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  their  testimony  which  the  jury 
may  think  would  influence  them. 

Eleventh.  If  the  jury  believe  from  the  evidence  that  the 
prosecution  have  wilfully  suppressed  evidence  of  the  mental 
condition  of  the  accused  during  two  weeks  next  following 
the  Bhooting  of  President  Garfield  which  it  was  in  their 
power  t<>  have  produced  on  the  trial,  the  jury  have  a  right 
to  take  that  fact  int<>  consideration  as  raising  a  presumption 
that  inch  evidence,  if  produced,  would  have  been  unfavor- 
able for  the  prosecution. 

Jftk.  It'  the  jury  shall  believe  from  the  evidence  that 
the  prisoner  was  of  sound  mind,  or  not  .-<>  insane  as  to  he  irre- 
sponsible for  the  act,  at  the  time  uf  nhooting  at  the  President, 
on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1881,  and  that  he  then   unlawfully 
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and  wilfully,  but  without  malice  in  fact,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shot  at  and  thereby  injured  the  President,  of 
which  shooting  and  injury  the  person  so  injured  subse- 
quently died  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  within  the 
United  States,  then  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
manslaughter;  and  the  jury  should  so  find. 

Thirteenth,  The  jury  are  instructed  to  find  a  separate  ver- 
dict upon  each  count  in  the  indictment,  and,  inasmuch  as  it 
;s  charged  in  the  first,  second,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh  and 
eighth  counts  of  the  indictments  in  this  case  that  the  death 
of  the  President  took  place  in  the  county  of  Washington, 
in  the  said  District  of  Columbia,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such  fact,  therefore  the  jury  are  directed  to  find  the 
accused  not  guilty  upon  each  of  said  counts,  separately. 

Fourteenth.  Inasmuch  as  the  evidence  is  uncontradicted 
in  this  case  that  the  wound  was  inflicted  upon  the  President 
by  the  accused  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1881,  in  the 
county  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
that  the  President  subsequently,  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, a.  D.  1881,  died  of  such  wound  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  the  jury  are  instructed  that  by  reason  of  these 
facts  the  accused  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder 
charged  in  the  indictment,  and  the  verdict  must  be  not 
guilty,  unless  the  jury  shall  find  him  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter, as  charged  in  the  twelfth  prayer  of  the  defence. 

A  larger  number  of  spectators  than  usual  demanded  ad- 
mittance to  the  court-room  on  Saturday,  the  7th  day  of 
January,  expecting  that  the  arguments  of  counsel  in  this 
celebrated  case  would  be  opened.  Long  before  ten  o'clock 
eveiy  seat  was  occupied. 

Messrs.  Reed  and  Scoville  were  early  at  their  desk  in 
consultation,  but  the  Government  counsel  were  somewhat 
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tardy  in  entering.  The  Jndge  himself  was  late,  and  it 
was  not  until  fifteen  minutes  past  ten  that  the  monotonous 
"  Oyez !"  of  the  crier  announced  the  arrival  of  His  Honor. 

When  the  prisoner  was  conducted  to  the  dock,  Mr.  Reed 
stepped  over  to  talk  to  him,  and  an  animated  colloquy  en- 
Buod,  emphasized  by  the  prisoner  by  blows  of  his  fi.-t  upon 
the  dock-rail. 

The  Judge  suggested  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  keep- 
ing the  jury  in  court,  and,  this  suggestion  being  acquiesced 
in  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  jury  was  given  leave  to 
retire.  Through  their  foreman,  however,  the  jury  expressed 
their  desire  to  remain. 

The  Court  then  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  hear  argu- 
ments as  to  the  prayers  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  and 
defence. 

Mr.  Davidge  proceeded  to  open  the  argument  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution.  He  recalled  the  fact  that  on  Wednes- 
day last  he  had  submitted  to  the  Court  four  simple,  brief 
prayers  for  instructions  to  the  jury.  The  first  of  those 
prayers  asked  His  Honor  to  declare  that  the  test  of  respon- 
sibility in  respect  of  human  intelligence  is  the  power  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  The  next  prayer 
declared  that  if  any  human  being  possessed  of  that  degree 
of  intelligence  commits  a  crime  he  is  responsible  for  it;  in 
other  words,  that  the  degree  of  intelligence  makes  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  control  of  his  own  moral  nature,  his  pas- 
sions, his  emotions,  his  intellectual  nature,  his  beliefs,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  In  the  third  prayer  he  asked  His  Honor 
to  define  jusl  what  legal  insanity  is — to  wit,  that  it  is  the 
product  of  a  diseased  mind.  And  in  the  last  of  these  in- 
structions he  asked  His  Honor  to  lay  down  for  the  guid- 
of  the  jury  what  is  the  law  in  respect  of  what  is  called 
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delusion.  In  the  present  case  the  only  irresistible  impulse 
was  the  so-called  inspiration.  In  this  last  prayer  he  asked 
His  Honor  to  say  that  if  the  inspiration  was  a  product  of 
the  man's  depraved  and  wicked  nature  it  afforded  no  ex- 
cuse, and  that  to  be  an  excuse  it  must  be  the  product  of  an 
insane  delusion.  In  order  to  shut  the  door  upon  controversy 
in  respect  of  those  prayers,  he  proposed  to  read  them  again. 
Mr.  Davidge  then  proceeded  to  read  again  the  prayers  of 
the  prosecution,  stating  that  the  first  prayer  had  for  its  pur- 
port simply  to  find  out  what  was  in  the  law  the  standard 
of  responsibility  in  respect  of  human  intelligence.  It  did 
not  deal  with  irresistible  impulses ;  it  did  not  deal  with 
delusions :  it  simply  undertook  to  define  where  in  the  in- 
finite gradations  of  human  intelligence  the  law  drew  the 
line  of  responsibility,  holding  all  above  that  line  responsi- 
ble;  all  below,  irresponsible.  The  whole  import  of  the 
second  prayer  was  that  any  human  being  whose  intelligence 
reached  the  standard  described  in  the  first  prayer  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  violation  of  law,  no  matter  what  his  belief 
was,  no  matter  what  his  passions  were,  no  matter  what  his 
deference  to  duty  was.  The  effect  of  this  prayer  was  to 
stamp  out  the  modern  doctrine  called  the  doctrine  of  "  moral 
insanity,"  unknown  in  courts  of  law  and  unrecognized  by 
them.  The  law  recognized  no  disease  of  a  moral  nature 
independent  of  disease  of  the  brain.  In  the  third  prayer 
the  prosecution  asked  His  Honor  to  define  just  what  in- 
sanity was  as  a  defence  from  the  standpoint  of  tew.  The 
purport  of  the  fourth  prayer  was  that  a  man  of  the  standard 
of  intelligence  indicated  in  the  first  prayer  was  bound  to 
know  what  was  right,  and  the  conviction  of  inspiration 
afforded  no  excuse  for  the  commission  of  crime  by  such  a 
person. 
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The  speaker  did  not  anticipate  any  serious  controversy  in 
respect  of  those  prayers.  He  had,  however,  read  in  the 
papers  a  large  number  of  counter-prayers  intended  to  be 
offered  for  the  defence.  So  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ex- 
amine those  prayers,  their  tendency,  as  far  as  they  infringed 
on  the  rules  of  law  laid  down  for  the  prosecution,  was  sim- 
ply to  produce  confusion  and  obscurity.  If  what  they  meant 
was  clearly  exhibited  by  what  they  appeared  to  say,  there 
was  hardly  one  of  them  that,  in  his  humble  judgment,  ought 
to  be  entertained  for  an  instant  by  the  Court.  The  great 
central  point  in  the  first  prayer  of  the  prosecution  was  hu- 
man intelligence :  when  ought  a  human  being  be  held  re- 
sponsible  for  crime?  Capacity  to  make  a  contract  was  one 
thing;  capacity  to  make  a  will  was  another  thing.  A  man 
might  make  an  ordinary  contract,  and  not  an  extraordinary 
contract.  A  man  might  make  a  very  simple  will  disposing 
of  a  cow  or  a  cabbage-garden,  and  yet  be  wholly  unfit  to 
exercise  testamentary  power  in  respect  of  any  complicated 
system  of  bounty.  In  this  case,  however,  they  were  deal- 
ins:  with  crime.  What  decree  of  intelligence  ought  to 
make  a  human  being  responsible  for  crime?  and  such  a 
crime!  Surely  the  law  fixed  that  degree  of  responsibility. 
The  law  in  respect  of  contracts,  the  power  to  alienate  prop- 
erty, the  power  to  devise  it,  said  that  a  man  must  be  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age.  That  same  law  fixed  the  age  when  any 
human  being  should  be  responsible  for  crime — twelve  years 
of  age,  he  thought.  It  was  hardly  possible,  therefore,  that 
in  respect  of  responsibility  for  crime  the  law  did  not  draw 
the  line  somewhere.  What  was  the  definition  of  the  law 
in  respect  of  this  responsibility?  It  had  been  involved  in 
v<  ry  great  doubt  until  the  decision  of  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land in  what  was  known  as  the  McNaughton  case,     There 
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the  House  of  Lords,  alarmed  at  the  acquittal  of  a  prisoner 
who  under  an  alleged  insane  delusion  had  shot  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  in  the  streets  of  London,  summoned  all  the  judges  of 
the  realm  (at  that  time  fourteen)  and  propounded  to  them 
certain  interrogatories,  which  were  answered  by  the  judges. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Justice  Moll,  delivered  a  separate  opinion, 
but  the  opinions  of  the  others  were  embodied  by  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Tyndall.  They  laid  down  a  rule  of  respon- 
sibility, and  that  rule  from  that  time  to  the  present  had  been 
adhered  to  by  the  English  courts.  That  rule  was  laid  down 
as  far  back  as  1843 — wellnigh  forty  years  ago — and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  the  English  courts  had  seen  no 
reason  whatever  to  depart  from  the  rule.  That  rule  had 
been  adopted  almost  universally  in  America.  It  was  a  rule 
of  common  sense,  a  rule  of  human  nature.  If  a  child  or  an 
ignorant  man  were  asked  when  responsibility  began,  he 
would  say  that  it  began  when  the  party  had  sense  enough 
to  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  If  he  had 
that  quantum  of  human  intelligence,  he  was,  and  ought  to 
be,  responsible.  Think  of  the  illustrious  victim  of  this 
prisoner  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  assassin  on  the  other ! 
The  law  drew  no  line  between  a  low  degree  of  intelligence 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  highest  on  the  other  in  respect  of 
responsibility  for  crime.  This  prisoner  had  been  portrayed 
as  an  imbecile  until  he  went  upon  the  stand  and  tore  him- 
self into  shreds  and  atoms.  A  man  might  be  peculiar,  and 
might  even  be  partially  insane;  but  if  he  rose  to  the  point 
of  intelligence  which  enabled  him  to  know  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  and  that  what  he  was  doing  was 
wrong,  then  he  was  responsible  before  the  Court  for  the 
wrong. 

The  Prisoner .  I  didn't  know  the  difference,  sir,  between 
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rio;ht  and  wrong.     I  had  no  choice.     Tf  T  had  had,  I  would 
not  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Davidge.  We  will  see  hereafter  whether  he  had  a 
choice. 

Mr.  Davidge  then  stated  that  in  the  McNaugliton  case  five 
questions  on  the  subject  of  insanity  had  been  submitted  to 
the  judges  of  England;  three  of  those  questions  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  this  case.  The  first  question  was  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  person  for  an  act  when  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitting the  act  he  knew  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law, 
but  did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  insane  delusion,  to  redressing  a  supposed  in- 
jury or  of  producing  some  supposed  public  benefit.  The 
answer  of  all  the  judges  (excepting  Chief-Justice  Moll)  was 
that  they  were  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  party 
accused  did  the  act  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  an 
insane  delusion,  to  redressing  some  supposed  injury  or  of 
producing  some  supposed  public  benefit,  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, punishable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted if  he  knew  at  the  time  of  committing  such  crime 
that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law.  In  answer  to  the  other 
two  questions  the  judges  stated  that  the  jurors  ought  to  be 
told  that  every  man  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  sane  until  the 
contrary  be  proved,  and  that  to  establish  a  defence  on  the 
ground  of  insanity  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  at  the 
time  of  committing  the  act  the  party  was  laboring  under 
such  a  defect  of  reason,  produced  from  disease  of  the  mind, 
as  not  to  know  (he  nature  and  quality  of  the  act. 

From  that  time   to   the   present,  Mr.  Davidge  continued, 
there  had  been  no  departure  from  the  simple  rule  founded 
on  nature   and   common    sense.      There  had  been 
cently  decided  in  New  York  (referring  to  the  Coleman 
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and  he  desired  to  read  somewhat  at  length  the  able  decision 
of  Judge  Noah  Davis. 

Mr.  Porter  here,  remarking  that  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Davidge  was  suffering  from  his  throat,  offered  to  read  the 
case  for  him,  and  his  offer  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Porter  then  read,  solemnly  and  dramatically,  extracts 
from  Judge  Davis's  charge  to  the  jury.  Among  them  were 
the  following : 

"  The  doctrine  that  a  criminal  act  may  be  excused  on  the 
notion  of  an  irresistible  impulse  to  commit  it,  when  the 
offender  has  the  ability  to  discover  his  legal  and  moral  duty 
in  respect  to  it,  has  no  place  in  the  law ;  and  there  is  no 
form  of  insanity  known  to  the  law  as  a  shield  to  an  act 
otherwise  criminal  in  which  the  faculties  are  so  deranged 
that  a  man,  though  he  perceive  the  moral  qualities  of  his 
act,  is  unable  to  control  his  feelings  and  is  urged  by  some 
mysterious  pressure.  Under  such  a  notion  of  legal  insanity 
the  rights  of  property  and  life,  both  public  and  private, 
would  be  altogether  insecure,  and  every  man  who,  brood- 
ing over  his  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  should  work  him- 
self up  to  an  irresistible  impulse  to  redress  himself,  could 
with  impunity  become  a  self-elected  judge,  jury  and  execu- 
tioner. But  happily  that  is  not  the  law  of  the  land.  Crime 
escapes  punishment,  not  through  the  insanity  of  the  accused, 
but  through  the  emotional  insanity  of  the  Court  and  jury."' 

Mr.  Scoville.  I  protest  against  Judge  Porter  working  in 
any  more  speeches  to  the  jury  under  the  guise  or  pretence 
of  citing  authorities.  He  knows  full  well  that  that  charge 
is  not  authority  in  the  present  case,  and  was  not  applicable 
to  the  case  before  Judge  Davis.  He  knows  full  well  that 
that  speech  has  no  more  to  do  with  this  case  as  authority 
than  if  it  had  been  the  speech  of  a  politician  in  New  York. 
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And  it  is  evident  that  it  was  more  the  purpose  of  getting 
it  before  the  jury  with  theatrical  effect  that  Judge  Porter 
has  relieved  Mr.  Davidge,  who  did  not  complain. 

Mr.  Porter  (indignantly).  This  farce  must  end.  We  have 
come  to  a  period  in  this  trial  when  we  stand  on  our  rights, 
and  the  counsel  must  not  make?  these  broadcast  reflections. 
If  he  does  not  receive  rebuke  from  the  Court,  he  will  re- 
ceive it  from  others.  I  have  read  to  Your  Honor  a  delib- 
erate charge  delivered  by  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  First  District  of  Xew  York — delivered  by  a 
jurist  who,  if  he  has  a  peer,  has  no  superior,  in  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  Union;  delivered  in  a  case  of  which  I  have 
never  heard;  delivered  by  a  man  with  whom  I  have  not 
exchanged  words  either  orally  or  in  writing  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  trial.  It  is  reported  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Xew  York.  It  is  authority;  it 
does  apply  to  this  case;  it  did  apply  to  that;  and  as  an 
authority   on  the  law  it  should   be   respected. 

The  Prisoner.  The  jury  went  against  it. 

The  Court.  Judge  Davis  is  an  eminent  judge,  and  his 
opinion  is  oificrally  reported.  Of  course,  if  not  appli- 
cable to  this  case,  it  is  open  to  become  the  subject  of  com- 
ment by  counsel. 

Mr.  Davidge  remarked  that  the  charge  just  read  was 
applicable  to  the  ease  in  which  it  Was  delivered — the 
case  of  a  woman  named  Coleman,  who  was  indicted  lor 
shooting  a  man  whose  mistress  she  had  been,  and  who  claim- 
ed to  have  -hot  him  under  pressure  of  an  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse. 

The  Prisoner.  That  Coleman  case  was  published  in  all 
the  papers  a  month  ago,  and  the  jury  went  directly  against 
that  charge  in  the  verdict  which  they  found. 
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Mr.  Davidge.  Here  is  a  man  [indicating  the  prisoner] 
who,  it  is  contended  for  the  defence,  is  imbecile. 

"Is  what?"  exclaimed  the  prisoner  (Mr.  Davidge  having 
laid  the  emphasis  on  the  second  syllable  of  "  imbecile  "). 

"Now  listen  to  him,"  continued  Mr.  Davidge,  "and  see 
what  a  farce  has  been  acted  here  for  these  many  weeks. 
He  not  only  knows  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
but  he  knows  the  law  of  the  case." 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  any  more  insane  than  yourself, 
Mr.  Davidge,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  and  I  have  not  been  in- 
sane since  the  2d  of  July.  It  was  transitory  mania  that  I 
had,  and  that  is  all  the  insanity  that  I  claim." 

Mr.  Davidge.  He  knows  the  principles  of  law  applicable 
to  the  case  as  accurately  as  any  lawyer. 

Tlie  Prisoner.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  do  not.  My  head 
is  as  good  as  yours  or  as  Porter's.  I  am  no  fool.  The  Lord 
does  not  employ  fools  to  do  his  work. 

Mr.  Davidge.  Mr.  Scoville  has  said  that  this  man  was  a 
fool  for  three  weeks. 

The  Prisoner.  Scoville  is  a  fool  himself.  (To  the  deputy 
marshal:  Keep  quiet;  let  me  alone.)  I  repudiate  entirely 
Scoville's  theory  of  the  defence.  I  do  not  even  want  him 
to  address  that  jury;  I  will  do  that  business  myself.  Two 
hours'  speech  to  the  jury  will  settle  the  question. 

Judge  Cox  (to  the  prisoner).  Keep  silence  now,  and  let 
the  argument  go  on. 

Hie  Prisoner.  That  is  all  right,  Your  Honor,  but  I  re- 
pudiate the  idea  that  I  am  insane.  I  never  claimed  that  I 
was  insane. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  Court  has  heard  the  prisoner  long 
enough.     Now  let  Mr.  Davidge  be  heard. 

Mr.  Davidge.  I  now  desire  to  read  the  opinion  of  Judge 
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Curtis  in  the  ease  of  the  United  States  against  McGlew,  1st 
Curtis,  page  1.  I  do  so  in  order  to  stamp  out  any  possible 
status  in  respect  of  the  responsibility  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Prisoner.  I  say  that  it  was  God's  act,  and  that  he 
has  taken  care  of  it  and  will  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Davidge.  We  will  come  hereafter  to  the  Deity  part 
of  this  matter.     I  am  not  saying  a  word  about  that  now. 

Tlie  Prisoner.  If  you  get  the  Deity  down  on  you,  he  will 
stick  to  you  all  your  days,  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 
I  notify  you  now.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
Davidge,  for  selling  yourself  for  a  little  filthy  lucre.  God 
Almighty  will  curse  you,  persecuting  men.  That  is  the 
opinion  of  the  American  press,  too.  (After  a  pause):  [ 
want  to  get  a  chance  at  that  jury  for  two  hours'  talk. 

Mr.  Davidge.  If  this  defence  of  uncontrollable  impulse 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  absurd  pretence  of  inspiration,  I 
want,  by  this  first  prayer,  to  put  the  conviction  of  the  de- 
fendant beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  I  need  not  have 
gone  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  because  we  arc  not  trying  here 
a  man  whose  grade  of  intelligence  is  merely  sufficient  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong — to  know  that  he 
ought  not  to  do  the  wrong  and  that  he  ought  to  do  the 
right.      We  are  trying  a   lawyer. 

"You  are  trying  a  man  on  the  question  of  his  inspira- 
tion," said  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Davidge.  We  are  trying  a  lawyer,  a  theologian, a  lec- 
turer— a  man  who,  although  imbecile  lor  three  week- 
claimed  by  the  defence),  was  transfigured  in  the  estimation 
of  the  jury  and  of  the  world  by  his  own  testimony.  Still, 
I  want  the  law  to  be  laid  down  as  it  is.  1  want  its  >imple 
rules  to  I"-  given  by  this  Court,  because  then  there  is  an  end 
of  irresponsibility  in  reaped  m*  incapacity. 
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Mr.  Davidge  then  proceeded  to  quote  from  Judge  Cirtis's 
opinion  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  McGlew, 
from  Judge  Clifford's  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  against  Holmes,  and  from  other  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  irresponsibility  by  reason  of  insanity.  The  pris- 
oner's comment  on  all  this  was,  "There  is  plenty  of  law, 
Mr.  Davidge,  on  the  other  side  of  this  issue  which  we  shall 
deliver  to  you.     You  are  all  on  one  side  this  morning." 

Mr.  Davidge  continued  :  "  I  have  now  presented  to  you 
the  unbroken  current  of  the  English  decisions  from  1843 
to  the  present  time.  I  have  presented  to  you  the  unbroken 
current  of  the  decisions  of  the  judiciary  of  the  State  of 
New  York  down  to  the  present  time.  I  have  presented  to 
you  every  outgoing  from  the  Federal  judiciary,  of  which 
you  are  an  officer.  I  think  that  I  have  abundantly  estab- 
lished the  proposition  that  insanity,  when  urged  as  a  de- 
fence in  a  criminal  trial,  is  to  be  governed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  rules  of  law,  and  those  rules  are  found  in 
nature  and  common  sense.  They  are  so  plain  that  he  who 
runs  may  read.  They  consist  simply  of  two  plain  proposi- 
tions, involving,  first,  the  consideration  whether  the  party 
on  trial  knew  what  he. was  doing;  whether,  even  if  eccentric, 
even  if  queer,  even  if  partially  insane,  he  has  sufficient  rea- 
son and  understanding  to  know  that  what  he  was  doing  was 
wrong.  I  shall  trouble  you  no  further  in  respect  of  the 
first  prayer.  The  second  prayer  asserted  this  simple  prop- 
osition and  nothing  more — that  where  God  had  given  a 
man  that  degree  of  intelligence  which  enabled  him  to  dis- 
criminate  between  right  and  wrong  he  had  in  his  keeping 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind  and  his  own  moral  nature. 
The  third  prayer  asked  the  Court  to  decide  what  degree  of 
insanity  emancipated  a  human  being  from   responsibility. 
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The  fourth  prayer  asserted  that  no  conviction  of  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  could  afford  an  excuse  if  the  accused  knew 
that  he  was  doing  wrong." 

In  the  further  course  of  his  argument  Mr.  Davidge  al- 
luded to  the  case  of  Reynolds,  the  Mormon,  decided  by  the 
United  Slates  Supreme  Court,  when  the  prisoner  broke  in: 
"  I  am  glad  you  refer  to  the  Mormons.  They  break  the 
law  all  the  time,  and  the  Government  does  not  do  any- 
thing." 

Mr.  Davidge.  They  break  the  law,  just  as  the  law  was 
broken  here. 

After  summing  up  the  law  asserted  by  the  prayers  of 
the  prosecution  Mr.  Davidge  said,  "Such  I  understand  to 
be  the  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  would  perhaps 
be  improper  for  me  to  discuss  at  this  stage  the  different  prop- 
ositions offered  by  the  other  side  until  I  have  heard  from 
them.  It  might,  and  perhaps  would  be  under  the  feeling 
I  was  sorry  to  see  existed  here  this  morning,  attributed  to 
a  desire  on  my  part  to  forestall  Your  Honor's  judgment, 
and  certainly  nothing  is  farther  from  my  mind.  So,  with 
these  remarks,  I  submit  the  prayers  of  the  prosecution, 
merely  adding  that  these  propositions  of  law  ought  to  be 
read  together,  and  when  so  collated  I  think  Your  Honor 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  completely  cover  the 
legal  requirements  of  the  case." 

The  Prisoner.  Mormon  ism  is  an  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  private  lust.  My  act  was  a  patriotic  act  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  people;  they  are  well  satisfied  with  my  act. 

At    half-past  twelve  a  recess  for  half  an  hour  was  taken. 

The   jury  did   not  enter  the  court-room  after  the    C 
when  Mi\   Reed  opened  the  argument  for  the  defence  in 
advocacy  of  the   prayers    presented    by  them.      lie  prefaced 
4C 
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his  remarks  by  the  concession  that  in  the  use  of  a  deadly 
weapon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  result  in  death  the  law  pre- 
sumed malice;  that  need  not  be  discussed.  The  question 
whether  or  not  the  killing  of  the  President  was  done  with 
malice  was  a  question  entirely  and  exclusively  for  the  jury. 
The  defence  claimed  that  the  act  was  done  without  malice 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  If  the  jury  had  a  reasonahle 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  it  was  their  duty  to  acquit 
him;  they  had  no  discretion.  As  to  insanity,  the  modern 
doctrine,  the  better  doctrine,  was  that  if  the  jury  had  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  the  sanity  of  the  accused  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  act  it  was  their  duty  to  find  him  not  guilty. 
Formerly  the  insanity  had  to  be  proved  by  the  defendant 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

The  Court  In  one  State. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.  Then  the  doctrine  began  to  be  modified. 
In  the  Rogers  case,  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  decided  that  if 
the  insanity  was  made  out  by  the  weight  of  the  evidence  the 
accused  should  be  acquitted.  But  the  courts  have  advanced 
from  that  ground,  and  the  doctrine  now  held  is  that  if  there 
is  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  sanity  of  the  accused  he  is  en- 
titled to  an  acquittal. 

Mr.  Reed  then  cited  in  this  connection  the  case  of  Happs 
vs.  The  People  (31st  Illinois),  in  which  the  judge  in  his 
charge  said,  "In  every  criminal  proceeding,  if  a  reason- 
able doubt  is  entertained  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  the 
jury  is  bound  to  acquit.  .  .  .  Sanity  is  guilt,  insanity  is 
innocence;  therefore  reasonable  doubt  of  the  sanity  of  the 
accused  must  acquit.  The  presumption  of  innocence  is  as 
strong  as  the  presumption  of  sanity." 

In  further  support  of  his  position  that  if  there  was  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  the  sanity  of  the  accused  the  jury  must  ac- 
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quit,  Mr.  Reed  cited  from  the  cases  of  Richard  Done  vs.  The 
State,  reported  in  the  Tennessee  State  reports ;  The  People 
vs.  McCann,  16th  New  York;  Alexander  vs.  The  People, 
96th  Illinois;  The  State  vs.  Bartlett,  43d  New  Hampshire; 
and  Polk  vs.  The  State,  19th  Indiana. 

He  also  quoted  from  the  decision  of  Chief-Justice  Cartter, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Albert  Nicholas,  in  1870.  It 
was  there  held  that  if  the  jury  had  a  reasonable  doubt  on 
the  question  of  sanity  they  were  bound  to  acquit  the  accused. 

Mr.  Davidge  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  prayers 
in  behalf  of  the  defence  spoke  of  the  burden  of  proof  in  re- 
spect of  insanity,  treating  it  generally.  In  any  event,  His 
Honor  would  define  it  by  speaking  of  doubt  in  respect  of 
the  legal  standard  of  responsibility,  and  would  indicate  what 
was  meant  by  "  reasonable  doubt." 

Mr,  Reed.  I  admit  that  it  will  be  Your  Honor's  duty  to 
tell  the  jury  what  "reasonable  doubt"  is.  The  question  of 
what  constitutes  insanity,  we  submit,  is  a  question  solely  for 
the  jury. 

The  Court.  The  question  of  responsibility  is  for  the  Court, 
the  question  of  fact  for  the  jury. 

Mr.  Davidge  (to  Mr.  Scoville).  You  cannot  tumble  this 
question  of  insanity  into  the  jury-box.  The  Court  will  say 
what  is  legal  insanity. 

Mr.  Reed*  Your  Honor  will  give  your  views  as  to  what 
constitutes  insanity,  but  whether  this  defendant  was  of 
BOUnd  mind  or  not  is  a  question  for  the  jury.  [s  there  any 
argument  made  against  the  reasoning  of  Judge  R  ese  in 
Illinois,  Judge  Bellows  in  New  Hampshire  and  Judge 
Chalmers  of  Mississippi?  Oughi  not  that  to  he  the  law? 
It  would  be  monstrous  and  shocking  to  the  sense  of  justice 
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of  any  man  that  an  accused  should  be  condemned  to  the 
gallows  about  whose  sanity  any  reasonable,  fair  man  could 
have  any  question.  Send  a  lunatic  to  the  gallows  in 
America  ?  Whether  he  is  a  lunatic  or  not  is  a  question  to 
be  decided  by  the  jury.  When  they  consider  the  evidence 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  jury-room  they  may  say,  "Well, 
this  man  committed  an  awful  crime — atrocious,  indescrib- 
able, unparalleled  in  history — yet  we  are  not  quite  certain 
that  he  knew  that  he  was  doing  wrong.  Is  it  not  the  doc- 
trine of  humanity  to  give  the  man  the  benefit  of  that  doubt 
and  hesitation,  and  for  the  Court  to  say  to  the  jury,  ( If  you 
have  a  reasonable  doubt,  it  is  your  duty  to  give  the  benefit 
of  it  to  the  accused  ??"  Some  men  will  say  that  that  will 
turn  the  man  out  on  the  country  and  he  will  kill  somebody 
else.  That  is  a  question  unworthy  to  be  suggested  in  a 
court  of  justice.  If  the  man's  mind  had  been  weary  and  his 
memory  had  departed  from  him,  should  any  man  say  that 
he  ought  to  walk  as  a  culprit  to  the  gallows?  Would  any 
man  say  that  in  any  enlightened  country  to-day?  Belliug- 
ham,  tried  in  England  many  years  ago,  after  he  shot  his 
victim  was  hurried  to  the  gallows  in  seven  days,  and  an 
undoubted  lunatic  was  convicted  and  condemned — a  shame 
and  disgrace  to  British  jurisprudence.  In  this  case  all  we 
ask  is  that  Your  Honor  shall  say  to  the  jury,  describing  to 
them,  explaining  to  them,  what  is  meant  by  a  reasonable 
doubt,  "  If  you,  on  your  oaths,  have  a  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  sanity  of  the  accused  at  the  time  he  shot  the  President, 
it  is  your  duty  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  and 
say  he  is  not  guilty." 

Mr.  Scoville  rose  to  close  the  argument  in  support  of  the 
prayers  advanced  by  the  defence,  but  first  commented  on 
the  absence   of  the  jury,  which   had  availed   itself  of  the 
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privilege  given  by  Judge  Cox  in  the  morning,  and  had  not 
returned  to  the  court-room  after  the  recess.  He  said  that 
he  did  not  complain  of  it,  but  it  was  one  of  the  incidents 
of  the  trial  which  he  could  not  help  noticing. 

Mr.  Davidge.  What  is  the  use  of  indulging  in  ill-natured 
remarks  of  that  sort?  Do  you  mean  to  intimate  that  the 
presence  of  the  jury  this  morning  when  I  was  speaking  or 
their  absence  this  afternoon  is  in  any  manner  attributable 
to  the  prosecution  ?  Now  come  out  if  you  mean  to  say  so. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Scoville.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  anything. 

Mr.  Davidge.  Then  why  make  such  a  remark  ? 

Mr.  Scoville.  I  do  not  insinuate  at  all.  I  speak  out 
plainly  what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Davidge.  It  is  not  worthy  of  a  man  occupying  a 
position  as  counsel  at  this  Bar  to  make  an  insinuation  for 
which  there  exists  no  foundation  whatever.  I  cetfainly 
supposed  that  the  jury  would  bo  here  when  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  came  to  state  their  law  propositions. 

Mr.  Scoville.  I  simply  mentioned  it  as  a  fact  that  the  jury 
did  hear  Mr.  Davidge's  argument  and  Mr.  Porter's  speech 
this  forenoon,  are  not  here  this  afternoon  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  will  be  here  to-morrow 
morning  to  hoar  the  closing  argument  for  the  prosecution. 
However,  I  do  not  choose  to  make  any  point  about  it. 

Mr.  Davidge.  I  do  not  think  that  the  jury  will  be  here 
to-morrow  morning,  for  it  will  be  Sunday. 

Mr.  Porter  (referring  to  Mr.  Scoville's  last  remark).   Bat 

I  do  not  choose  to  let  it  go.  If  the  counsel  means  to  inti- 
mate that  oounsel  on  the  part  of  the  Government  had  the 
slightest  voice  in  the  question  <  »t'  N\li<it  1  u-r  the  jury  should  be 
here  this  afternoon  or  not,  it  is  uoi  true. 
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Judge  Cox.  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Scoville  to  mean 
that. 

Mr.  Porter.  If  he  does  not  mean  that,  the  remark  was 
uncalled  for. 

Mr.  Scoville.  Of  course  the  absence  of  the  jury  this  after- 
noon is  just  an  accident — like  Mr.  Davidge  having  a  cold 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Reed.  My  associate  and  myself  noticed  the  absence 
of  the  jury  this  afternoon.  While  the  jury  is  bound  to 
take  the  law  from  Your  Honor  and  to  be  governed  by  it,  I 
submit  that  it  is  not  fair  toward  the  defence  that  the  jury  is 
not  here  to  hear  the  discussion. 

Judge  Cox.  I  told  the  jury  this  morning  that  they  might 
leave  the  court-room  if  they  chose,  but  they  did  not  choose 
to  do  so  during  the  morning  session. 

The  Distinct  Attorney.  We  all  agreed  that  the  jury  might 
go  thjs  morning. 

Mr.  Scoville.  It  is  only  an  accident,  as  I  stated ;  but  we 
have  accidents  always.  I  shall  not  trouble  Your  Honor 
with  long  citations  of  authorities.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Court  has  pretty  thoroughly  looked  into  those  cases — more 
carefully  and  thoroughly  than  I  have  had  time  to  do. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  went  on  to  argue  that  the  Court  should 
not  take  from  the  jury  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  question 
whether  the  prisoner  would  have  committed  the  act  if  he 
had  been  of  sound  mind,  and  he  saw  that  the  decisions,  ac- 
cording to  the  McNaughton  case,  were  just  as  antiquated 
as  Mr.  Porter's  style  of  oratory.  They  had  both  started 
at  the  same  time. 

"  That  is  a  very  good  point,"  said  the  prisoner,  laughing. 

Mr.  Scoville  went  on  to  say  that  the  only  way  in  which 
courts  had  progressed  at  the  present  day  was  by  the  force 
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of  enlightened  public  opinion  crowding  them  out  of  the  old 
ruts  and  obliging  them  to  abandon  those  precedents  which 
common  sense,  common  reason  and  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion say  shall  no  longer  be  asserted  in  courts  of  justice.  He 
then  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Judge  Wylie  ill  the  Mary 
Harris  case,  admitting  that  the  tendency  of  modern  decisions 
seemed  to  have  set  in  in  the  direction  of  holding  that  one  of 
the  elements  of  crime  was  that  the  person  committing  it 
shall  be  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  ;  also  to  a  modern 
English  case  (The  Queen  vs.  Davis,  reported  in  14  Cox's 
Criminal  Cases,  page  657),  in  which  the  judge  charged  the 
jury  that,  while  drunkenness  was  no  excuse  for  crime,  de- 
lirium tremens,  caused  by  drunkenness,  might  be  an  excuse 
if  it  produced  such  a  state  of  mind  as  relieved  the  man  from 
responsibility.  The  language  of  the  judge  in  this  case  is: 
"Any  disease  that  disturbs  the  mind  so  that  a  man  cannot 
think  calmly  and  rationally  of  all  the  different  reasons  to 
which  we  refer  in  considering  the  rightness  or  wrong: 
of  an  act — any  disease  that  so  disturbs  the  mind  that  it 
cannot  perform  that  duty  with  some  moderate  degree  of 
calmness  and  reason — may  be  fairly  said  to  prevent  a  man 
knowing  that  what  he  did  was  wrong.'7  If  Your  Honor 
(continued  Mr.  Scoville)  will  charge  the  jury  like  that  in 
this  ease,  we  shall   be   very  well   satisfied. 

Leaving  Mr.  Scoville's  argument  uncompleted,  the  Court, 
at  three  o'clock,  adjourned  to  Monday. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  day  of  January,  and  Tuesday,  the 
10th,  the  argument  which  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Scoville 
in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  was  continued,  whereupon 
Judge  Cox  delivered  a  lengthy  opinion,  deciding  the  qu 
tions  propounded  in  favor  of  the  arguments  of  counsel  fi)I 
the  prosecution. 
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The  Court  was  called  to  order  on  Monday  shortly  after 
ten  o'clock,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  prisoner  was  placed 
in  the  dock. 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  day  of  the  ninth  week  of 
the  trial  were  opened  by  the  prisoner,  who  expressed  his 
desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  his  mail.  "I  have,"  he 
said,  "  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  letters  that  I  expect  to 
examine  as  soon  as  I  have  time.  A  good  many  are  from 
ladies,  expressing  sympathy  and  praying  that  I  be  acquitted. 
I  desire  to  thank  the  ladies  of  America  for  their  sympathy. 
On  Saturday  I  received  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars 
from  the  Stalwarts  of  Brooklyn;  also  one  for  five  hundred 
dollars  from  the  Stalwarts  of  New  York.  I  desire  to  call 
on  other  Stalwarts  to  show  their  hands  with  checks.  (An- 
grily to  the  bailiffs) :  Keep  quiet  and  mind  your  business. 
Don't  interfere  with  me  when  I  am  speaking." 

The  jury  was  present,  and  heard  the  argumeut  of  Mr. 
Scoville  upon  the  questions  of  law  before  the  judge. 

Mr.  Scoville  resumed  his  argument  in  support  of  the 
prayers  for  the  defence,  taking  it  up  at  the  point  where  he 
left  off  on  Saturday — as  to  the  point  of  insanity  being  the 
ability  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  not  possible  to  produce  a  late  case  in  England 
or  America  involving  the  point  of  irresistible  impulse  in 
which  the  courts  had  sustained,  purely  and  without  quali- 
fication, the  positions  of  the  English  judges  laid  down  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  McNaughton  case.  Referring 
to  the  charge  of  Judge  Noah  Davis  in  the  Coleman  case, 
he  said  that  while  the  opinions  of  judges  are  entitled  to 
weight  in  matters  properly  before  them,  yet  in  matters  not 
properly  before  them  they  were  mere  obiter  dicta,  and  were 
entitled  to  no  more  authority  than  the  opinions  of  any  other 
lawyer;  and  that  was  applicable  to  this  opinion  of  Judge 
Davis.  Referring  again  to  the  recent  English  case  of  the 
Queen  against  Davis,  he  said  that,  under  the  principles  of 
the  McNaughton  case,  Davis  would  have  been  held  to  the 
rule  of  the  knowledge  between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  criminality  of  the  act  and  the  penalty  for 
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it;  and  vet  the  Court  in  that  case  laid  down  the  rule  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury  that  if  the  prisoner  knew  that  the  act  he 
was  committing  was  wrong  he  must  be  responsible  even 
though  he  were  mad,  but  that  if  his  madness  prevented 
that  knowledge  he  must  be  excused.  That  question  of 
fact  the  judge  left  with  the  jury  in  that  case,  and  that  was 
what  the  defence  asked  the  Court  to  do  in  this  case. 

There  seemed  to  be  an  inconsistency  in  that  ruling,  and 
vet  that  inconsistency  arose  from  the  disinclination  of  the 
Court  in  that  case  to  overrule  judicial  authority  in  the  Mc- 
Naughtou  case,  and  its  unwillingness,  at  the  same  time,  to 
stultify  itself  by  saying  that  a  blind  unreasoning  rule  should 
control,  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  He  next  referred  to 
a  debate  in  the  English  Parliament  on  June  12,  1877,  on  a 
proposition  to  abolish  the  death-penalty,  and  to  a  speech  made 
by  Sergeant  Parry  quoting  the  unanimous  resolution  of  a 
board  of  medical  officers  of  asylums  held  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  London  on  the  14th  of  July,  1864, 
as  follows  :  "  That  so  much  of  the  mental  condition  of  a 
criminal  lunatic  as  renders  him  responsible  because  he  knows 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  power  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  exists  frequently  among  tho-e  who  are  undoubtedly 
insane,  and  is  often  associated  with  dangerous  and  uncon- 
trollable delusion."  It  was  an  admitted  fact  that  an  irre- 
sponsible insane  person  might,  and  did  frequently,  deter- 
mine the  question  of  right  and  wrong,  and  had  that  degree 
of  reason  left  which  enabled  him  to  determine  it  as  accu- 
rately as  a  person  of  sound  mind.  He  proceeded  to  give  a 
history  of  the  McNanghton  case.  The  physicians  in  that 
ca^e  had  stated  that  while  the  prisoner  knew  the  dil 
between  right  and  wrong,  yel  that  he  was  impelled  by  an 
insane  impulse  t<>  do  the  act,  and  therefore  was  not  account- 
able in  the  law.  The  Court  in  that  case  had  given  special 
importance  t<>  the  evidence  <>t"  two  experts  wh<>  had  I 
summoned  by  neither  Bide,  but  by  the  Court  itself — the 
very  proposition  which  h  Sar  ille)  had  made,  and  which 
had  been  treated  by  *  n  with  contempt. 
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The  District  Attorney.  You  had  the  experts  on  the  stand 
and  were  afraid  to  ask  them  any  questions. 

Mr.  Scoville.  Oh,  we  all  understand  that,  and  understand 
how  far  from  the  rule  of  right  and  justice  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney  was  when  he  called  upon  the  expert  from  Utica 
and  said,  "  You  go  to  the  jail.  If  you  find  the  prisoner 
to  be  insane,  I  will  not  put  him  on  trial."  He  said  that 
to  a  man  that  he  had  called  here  under  his  pay  and  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Scoville  also  read  from  the  charge  of  Chief-Justice 
Tyndall  to  the  jury  in  the  McNaughton  case,  in  which  the 
judge  virtually  left  the  jury  to  decide  the  question  of  re- 
sponsibility, saying  to  the  jury,  "  If  in  your  judgment  the 
subject  appears  involved  in  very  great  difficulty,  then  you 
will  probably  not  take  upon  yourselves  to  find  the  prisoner 
guilty ;"  thus  giving  to  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  u  reasonable  doubt."  He  then  proposed  to  read  an 
extract  from  the  speech  of  John  Bright  in  the  same  parlia- 
mentary discussion. 

"  Was  he  a  judge?"  queried  Mr.  Davidge,  sarcastically. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Scoville;  "  but  I  think  that  what 
he  says  is  entitled  to  as  much  weight  as  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Davis  in  the  Coleman  case." 

"  Judge  Davis  is  a  good  fellow,"  the  prisoner  interposed, 
"but  he  is  sadly  mistaken  about  the  law." 

Mr.  Scoville  then  went  on  to  read  from  Mr.  Bright's 
speech,  the  real  point  of  which  was  to  show  that  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  is  a  pretty  safe  guide  even  in  matters 
of  law. 

Going  back  to  the  question  of  Judge  Davis's  opinion  in 
the  Coleman  case,  he  attributed  it  to  a  desire  on  Judge 
Davis's  part  to  pander  to  a  reprehensible  feeling  of  revenge 
against  Guiteau,  which  induced  Judge  Davis  to  travel  out 
of  the  record  and  to  volunteer  and  promulgate  an  opinion 
on  the  Guiteau  case.  The  question  was  not  involved  in  the 
Coleman  case. 

After  the  recess  the  District  Attorney  rose  and  said  that 
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the  two  last  prayers  for  instructions  by  the  defence  raised 
the  question  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction.  It  had  been  un- 
derstood by  counsel  for  the  prosecution  that  this  question 
would  not  be  raised,  but,  foreseeing  that  it  might  be,  he 
had  given  to  it  careful  study,  and  would  now  oiler  an  argu- 
ment which  he  thought  would  thoroughly  and  completely 
vindicate  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  He  then  proceeded 
to  read  his  argument  from  printed  slips. 

The  District  Attorney  having  finished  the  reading,  Mr. 
Davidge  rose,  and  after  referring  to  the  understanding  with 
Mr.  Scoville,  that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  should  be 
waived,  and  to  his  own  readiness  to  argue  it  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  trial,  he  said,  "Ever  since  I  examined 
this  question  of  jurisdiction  I  have  entertained  a  very  fixed 
opinion  in  respect  to  a  broader  ground  on  which  the  jurisdic- 
tion may  be  sustained  than  either  of  the  grounds  mentioned 
in  the  paper  read  to  the  Court.  That  larger  ground  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  this — that  the 'crime  mentioned 
in  this  indictment  is  a  crime  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  Federal  Government  is  not  embarrassed 
in  its  legislation  by  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  common 
law.  In  the  construction  of  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment we  refer  to  the  common  law  simply  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  words,  and,  having  ascertained  that  mean- 
ing, we  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  peculiar  policy  or 
processes  thai  govern  in  States  the  jurisprudence  of  which 
represents  the  common  law.  My  view,  therefore,  has  al- 
ways been  that,  as  to  a  statute  passed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment before  the  cession  of  this  portion  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  its  language  ought 
to  be  construed  according  to  its  plain,  natural  and  popular 
signification.  We  are  trying  this  case  under  that  Federal 
statute — a  statute  antedating  the  cession  of  this  District 
The  language  of  that  law  is  that  whoever  shall  commit  the 
crime  of  murder  in  any  place  within  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  shall  suffer  death.  With 
this  intimation  of  those  views  of  mine,  in  addition  to  th    se 
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presented  by  the  District  Attorney,  I  shall  say  nothing  fur- 
ther now  on  the  subject,  but  shall  defer  argument  on  it 
until  this  case  shall  go  to  review  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  district,  sitting  in  banc." 

After  referring  to  what  he  thought  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing by  the  counsel  for  the  defence  of  the  word 
" malice,"  and  showing  that  "malice"  in  law  means  simply 
the  intentional  doing  of  an  act  denounced  by  the  law  as  a 
crime,  Mr.  Davidge  continued  as  follows:  "I  have  laid 
down  four  simple  propositions.  In  the  first  place,  I  stated 
that  in  this  civilized  land  there  was  a  test  of  responsibility 
in  respect  of  human  intelligence.  I  said  that  we  were  not 
here  to  define  what  the  rule  was  in  respect  of  civil  transac- 
tions, but  only  in  respect  of  crimes,  and  that  the  law  fur- 
nished a  rule  whereby  was  established  a  test  of  human 
responsibility  for  the  violation  of  a  criminal  statute.  J 
said,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  the  party  had  that  degree  of 
intelligence  which  made  him  responsible  no  mere  belief, 
no  intellectual  operation  of  his  mind,  would  make  him  irre- 
sponsible— no  opinion,  however  fixed,  not  even  the  belief 
that  he  was  inspired  to  do  wrong  by  Holy  Writ,  would 
make  him  irresponsible,  provided  that  it  was  an  act  of  his 
own  mind  and  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  exercise  of 
his  own  reason.  In  the  third  place,  I  said  that,  as  no  in- 
tellectual error  would  excuse,  a  fortiori  no  depravity,  no 
moral  disease  would  excuse.  I  said  that  the  intelligence 
of  a  man  was  king,  and  that  if  he  had  a  certain  amount  of 
intelligence  he  was  held  bound  to  keep  in  check  not  only 
the  intellectual  but  the  moral  operations  of  his  nature,  and 
that  such  a  monstrous  thing  as  moral  insanity  was  unknown 
to  the  law  of  this  District,  and  ought  to  be  unknown  to  the 
law  of  any  civilized  community." 

rflie  Prisoner.  Transitory  mania  is  the  word,  Judge — not 
moral  insanity. 

Mr.  Davidge.  Lastly,  I  said  that  the  only  postulate  of 
irresponsibility  was  disease  of  the  mind — insanity—the 
product  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  existing  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  dethrone  reason  and  to  deprive  the  man  of  the  power 
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to  exert  his  intelligence  in  respect  of  the  act  which  is  the 
subject-matter  of  the  indictment. 

Tlie  Prisoner.  I  say  that  the  act  was  right,  and  you  say 
that  it  was  wrong  ;  we  will  leave  it  to  the  jury  to  decide  ; 
that  is  the  way  we  will  fix  it.  I  am  leaving  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people;  and  they  are  coming  to  my  side  every  day. 

Mr.  Davidge  (with  an  air  of  profound  disgust).  Oh,  keep 
quiet! 

Mr.  Davidge  proceeded  with  his  argument,  in  which  he 
was  at  times  interrupted  by  the  prisoner  with  such  remarks 
as  the  following :  "  Mr.  Garfield  would  not  have  died  if 
the  Lord  had  not  wanted  him  to  go  ;"  "I  don't  claim 
moral  insanity,  but  transitory  mania.  That  is  all  that  there 
is  in  this  case." 

Mr.  Davidge  went  on  to  say  :  "  We  want  light ;  we  don't 
intend  to  allow  this  prisoner  to  escape  in  a  cloud.  If  we 
are  in  error  in  our  prayers,  let  the  error  be  rectified  ;  but  let 
the  outgoings  of  this  Court  be  plain  and  perspicacious  be- 
yond even  the  reach  of  criticism." 

Mr.  Davidge  having  closed,  Mr.  Porter  was  about  to 
commence  his  argument,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
District  Attorney,  the  Court,  at  ten  minutes  to  three,  ad- 
journed. 

A  great  number  of  well-dressed  and  intelligent-looking 
people  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  Court  on  Tuesday. 

Guiteau,  with  a  bundle  of  papers  and  manuscripts  in  his 
hands,  stopped  at  his  brother's  chair  and  with  eagerness 
said,  "  Come  over  to  the  dock;  I  wish  to  see  you."  lie  was 
pale  and  nervous  in  appearance,  and  upon  taking  hi-  - 
i  to  read  a  newspaper.  The  orders  of  Judge  Cox  to 
the  space  in  front  of  the  jury  clear,  and  the  further 
advantage  which  the  attorneys  lor  the  prosecution  made  by 
crowding  their  chairs  closer  together,  gave  Judge  Porter 
ample  space  for  his  oratorical  effort.  Judge  Porter,  who  is 
past  th  v:  are,  and  wears  the  venerable  sign  of  ripe  old 

age  on  his  classical  countenance,  was  dressed  in  a  black-cloth 

suit,  the  frock-COal   being  buttoned    about  him.  with  his  left 

hand  thrust  into  the  breast  of  the  coat.     He  begau  al 
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his  speech  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution.  He  prefaced  his 
remarks  by  saying  that  he  would  speak  concerning  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  prayers  set  forth  by  the  defence.  It  was 
evident  from  the  start  of  his  address  that,  while  he  would 
most  earnestly  present  the  Government's  view,  the  time  had 
not  come  for  his  master-effort  in  reviewing  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  jury.  Still,  his  manner  was  thoroughly  dramatic, 
the  intonation  of  his  voice,  his  gestures  and  pose  of  body 
being  in  accord  with  the  ideal  model  of  the  theatrical  stage. 
With  a  full,  round  voice  indicative  of  sincerity  he  charac- 
terized Mr.  Reed's  argument  as  lawyer-like.  Then,  in  strong 
tones  and  derisive  expression,  he  said  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Scoville  was  one  that  required  a  Guiteau-like  education. 
This  rebuke  of  Mr.  Scoville  pleased  Guiteau,  who,  looking 
up  from  his  paper,  endorsed  Judge  Porter's  criticism,  and 
the  audience  laughed.  Mr.  Scoville  took  Judge  Porter's 
aspersion  pleasantly,  and  whispered  something  to  Mr.  Reed, 
as  if  he  felt  no  offence  at  the  scornful  remarks  of  the  haughty 
orator.  The  venerable  attorney  was  anything  but  suppliant 
in  his  speech.  He  boldly  said  to  Judge  Cox  when  speaking 
about  malice,  "  If  you  accept  the  oath  of  this  prisoner  that 
there  was  no  malice  in  what  he  did,  you  will  overrule  the 
law."  Throwing  an  open  law-book  across  his  left  arm, 
with  the  right  he  gesticulated  as  he  gave  vent  to  the  im- 
passioned language  that  followed.  Guiteau  frequently  in- 
terrupted the  speaker,  and  the  two  engaged  in  a  colloquy, 
Judge  Porter  saying  that  he  would  endure  the  interruption 
of  the  prisoner,  as  the  latter's  days  were  short.  When  he 
said  that  Guiteau  would  soon  feel  the  pressure  of  the  hang- 
man's rope  around  his  neck,  the  prisoner  replied,  "  We'll 
see  about  it,"  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Judge  Porter  referred  to  the 
nonsense  which  the  newspaper  reports  imputed  to  judges 
and  lawyers.  He  finished  this  criticism  by  charging  Mr. 
Scoville  with  falsifying  the  printed  record  in  the  case. 
Judge  Porter,  in  the  next  breath,  complimented  Mr.  Conk- 
ling  as  the  foremost  parliamentarian  of  the  age,  and  Pres- 
ident Arthur  as  the  grandest  statesman  of  the  day,  whose 
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first  act  was  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Garfield.  When 
he  said  that  had  these  men  been  at  the  depot  on  the  eventful 
2d  day  of  July  they  would  have  paralyzed  the  contemplated 
act  of  the  assassin  with  an  arm  of  iron,  there  was  such  ap- 
plause that  the  officers  had  to  repeatedly  command  silence. 
Thereupon  Marshal  Henry  arose  from  his  seat  by  the  jury- 
box  and  said,  "  Let  there  be  perfect  order  in  Court. " 

After  an  introduction  of  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  Judge 
Porter  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  in- 
spiration, and  his  subsequent  remarks  abounded  with  im- 
passioned utterances,  at  times  arising  to  lofty  eloquence,  and 
containing  the  most  withering  sarcasm,  denunciations  and 
invective,  not  only  against  Guiteau,  but  against  Mr. 
ville  as  well,  Guiteau'was  vexed  by  Judge  Porter's  fre- 
quent allusions  to  him,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  interje 
marks.  When  Judge  Porter  declared  Guiteau  the  pupil 
of  Mr.  Scoville,  the  prisoner  for  a  moment  stopped  his  writ- 
ing, and  the  audience  laughed,  for  Guiteau,  chuckling,  -aid, 
kl  J  la  !   ha  !   ha  !  Scoville's  pupil  !     Scoville  is  my  pupil  !'? 

Judge  Porter,  among  other  things,  said  the  following: 
"Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  should  not  presume  to 
add  a  single  word  to  the  masterly  argument  submitted  by 
my  learned  associate^  but  there  were  some  considerations  he 
bad  not  opportunity  fully  to  present.  After  the  arguments 
which  have  been  made  on  the  other  Bide,  expandi: 
much  the  field  of  discussion,  traversing  so  many  topics 
that  did  not  seem  either  to  my  associates  or  me  t<>  be  prop- 
erly within  its  range,  I  should  be1  failing  in  the  duty  with 
which  I  am  bound  to  the  Government  by  official  oath  if  I 
failed  to  present  such  supplementary  considerations  -  a 
ed  to  be  called  Ibr  by  the  course  pursued  en  the  othei 
I  think  that  Your  Honor  will  do  us  the  justice  to  say  that 
it'  there  has  been  disorder  in  this  case,  if  there  ha-  a 
open  breach  of  the  law  and  decorum,  if  there  has  been 
time  unduly  occupied,  it  has  no!  been  by  our  procurement, 
ibr  all  that  we  have  done  has  been  t<>  present  the  case  of 
the  Government  on  the  tact-  which  have  been  furnished  to 
us  by  jurisprudence  a-  to  the  law.     Mr.  Reed,  in  opening 
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the  discussion,  made  a  lawyer-like  argument  on  only  two 
propositions  which  had  the  color  of  plausibility.  He  was 
wise  in  the  partition  made  between  him  and  his  associate 
of  the  topics  which  they  respectively  discussed.  He  knew 
that  those  which  he  discussed  required  the  lawyer,  and 
that  those  which  were  discussed  by  his  associate  required  a 
Guiteau-education,  a  familiarity  with  the  law  of  the  police- 
courts  and  school  of  manners  and  morals  cultivated  (as  the 
gentleman  said  yesterday)  among  the  hooting  owls  of  Ohio." 

"That  is  a  fine  speech,  Judge,"  the  prisoner  broke  in. 
"  I  protest  against  Scoville  abusing  you  any  more.  Let 
things  go  this  time,  and  he  will  not  do  it  again." 

Mr.  Porter  went  on  with  his  argument.  There  had  been 
a  question,  he  said,  that  under  the*iew  order  of  moral  in- 
sanity (of  which  Spitzka  was  not  the  inventor,  but  the  dis- 
ciple) there  could  be  no  malice  where  there  is  intense  de- 
pravity ;  that  where  there  is  wickedness  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  control  a  man's  actions  and  to  redden  the  hand  with 
murder  and  his  conscience  with  the  guilt  of  incendiarism, 
forgery  and  arson,  the  Father  of  us  all  has  interposed  a 
shield ;  that  when  malice  is  so  intense  it  ceases  to  exist ; 
that  when  the  will  is  mastered  "  by  the  instigation  of  the 
devil "  a  divine  shield  of  protection  is  thrown  over  the 
criminal.  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  did  not  so  believe. 
They  denied  that  it  was  the  law.  His  friend  (Mr.  Davidge) 
had  planted  himself  solely  and  squarely — in  regard  to  the 
question  of  malice — on  a  statute  of  the  United  States  which 
assumed  the  fact  that  there  might  be  a  homicide  without  mal- 
ice and  not  resulting  here  in  death,  and  which  provided  for 
that  case.  There  had  been  many  such  homicides,  but  the 
murder  of  Garfield  was  not  one  of  them ;  that  case  was  not 
within  that  statute.  After  the  opinion  of  such  eminent 
jurists  as  Judge  Curtis  and  Judge  Clifford,  he  had  supposed 
that  that  question  was  at  an  end.  The  cases  on  which  those 
opinions  were  given  were  recent  cases.  They  were  both 
cases  in  which  the  law  was  laid  down  as  it  had  been  laid 
down  in  the  McNaughton  case  by  the  judges  and  law-lords 
of  England.     His  friend  had  gone  further,  and  had  cited 
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the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  finally  declared  the  law  to  be  that  the  criminal  intent 
demanded  in  the  indictment  was  only  that  intent  which  the 
law  presumed  from  the  atrocity  of  the  act,  and  from  the 
circumstances  of  deliberation  under  which  it  was  committed. 
Judge  Clifford  had  said  that  that  was  an  inexorable  conclu- 
sion of  law.  But  in  this  case  His  Honor  was  gravely  asked 
to  state  that  if,  on  this  evidence,  the  jury  should  find  that 
there  was  no  actual  malice  (on  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner 
himself),  His  Honor  should  overrule  the  law  and  say  that 
the  presumption  of  law  is  repelled  by  the  oath  of  the  pris- 
oner. His  Honor  was  also  asked  to  let  the  jury  assume  his 
province  and  declare  what  is  malice  in  cases  of  murder. 

"I  have  no  doubt  (he  continued)  that  they  would  dis- 
charge that  duty  faithfully,  but  what  I  object  to  is  that 
Your  Honor  should  abdicate  your  judicial  functions  at  the 
request  of  the  prisoner  and  send  a  question  of  law  to  the 
jury-box;  which,  I  submit,  Your  Honor  has  no  more  right 
to  do  than  they  have  to  send  the  question  of  fact  to  tin1  Bench, 
and  I  know  that  Your  Honor  will  not  do  it  ;  but  this  trial 
is  to  be  memorable  in  after-times,  and  I  do  not  care  to  per- 
mit such  doctrines  to  pass  unmarked,  certainly  not  to  pass 
without  a  protest  in  behalf  of  the  Government.  AVe  are 
told  that  there  (pointing  to  an  array  of  law-books)  are  an- 
tiquated decisions — antiquated  as  my  style  of  oratory.  Un- 
happily, I  never  studied  in  a  school  of  elocution,  and  never 
conscientiously  adapted  myself  to  anything%xcept  jugl  what 
happened  in  the  providence  of  God.  I  have  accepted  it  as 
a  gift  of  my  Maker.  I  criticise  no  man'.-  voice,  no  man's 
elocution,  no  man's  motives,  unless  he  makes  them  so  trans- 
parent as  to  call  for  their  condemnation  in  a  court  of  justice. 
I  unhappily  did  not  have  the  advantages  which  Guiteau  did 
of  studying  at  the  foot  of  this  ( ramaliel  (pointing  t<>  Sooville). 
Whether  my  manners  or  morals  would  have  been  improved 
if  he  had  b.cn  my  instructor  is  for  Others,  not  for  me,  to 
lint  certainly  he  cannot  claim  that  the  disciple 
whom  he  produced  as  the  result  of  his  teachings  commends 
him  to  me  a-  an  appropriate  instructor  of  youth.     1  refer 

-17 
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now  not  to  antiquity ;  I  refer  to  a  book  published  in  a  re- 
vised form  in  1880." 

Mr.  Porter  then  quoted  from  First  Archibald,  Criminal 
Proceedings ,  to  define  the  legal  meaning  of  the  term  "  mal- 
ice." "  It  is  sufficient,"  he  quoted,  "  that  the  circumstances 
show  cruelty  and  malignity,  carrying  in  them  the  plain  in- 
dication of  a  depraved,  wicked  and  malignant  spirit."  It 
is  also  laid  down  that  a  formed  decision,  discovering  a  de- 
liberate intention,  was  malice.  "Unless  the  prisoner  is  for- 
sworn," continued  Mr.  Porter,  "  lie  committed  this  act  with 
a  steady  mind  and  deliberate  and  formed  decision."  Refer- 
ring to  the  fact  of  Guiteau's  lying  in  wait  for  the  President 
a  few  nights  before  he  shot  him,  but  being  deterred  on  see- 
ing the  President  talking  to  Mr.  Blaine,  Mr.  Porter  said, 
"His  cowardice  mastered  his  weakness.  He  pocketed  the 
pistol,  and  waited  for  a  day  when  it  would  not-  make  him 
so  hot  as  that  night  to  escape  from  the  pursuers  of  the 
murderer." 

The  Prisoner.  That  is  false. 

Mr.  Porter.  If  it  is  false,  it  is  a  falsehood  verified  by  the 
oath  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Prisoner.  It  is  false  in  the  way  that  you  put  it. 

Mr.  Porter.  Four  days  after  he  formed  his  decision  he 
gave  Mr.  Garfield  one  last  chance,  and  wanted  to  know 
whether  he  was  or  not  to  have  the  consulship  at  Paris. 
Blaine  had  rejected  his  application  with  contempt. 

The  Prisoner.  He  never  rejected  it. 

Mr.  Porter.  He  demanded  of  the  President  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  added  that  if  the  President  refused  it, 
"  You  and  your  administration  will  come  to  grief."  He 
did;  his  administration  did  not.  The  President  died;  the 
Government  lives. 

The  Prisoner.  Because  the  Lord  wanted  him  to  die. 

Mr.  Porter.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  President  who 
will  do  illustrious  honor  to  the  long  line  of  Presidents,  and 
the  man  who  murdered  his  predecessor  is  brought  to  justice 
by  him  under  the  law — by  him  and  by  his  authority — and 
we  demand  in  behalf  of  the  Government  that  this  assassin 
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shall  not  he  spared  under  false  pretences.  ITe  has  had  too 
much  to  do  with  this  trial,  but  now,  when  he  claims,  through 
Your  Honor,  to  deliver  his  own  charge  to  this  jury,  or  any 
segment  of  it  which  is  contrary  to  law  and  unauthorized  by 
authorities,  exceeds  the  bounds  of  endurable  effrontery. 

T/ie  Prisoner.  You  were  employed  by  Mr.  Arthur  under 
a  misapprehension,  and  you  had  better  get  off,  Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Porter.  Under  the  misapprehension  that  the  law  was 
stronger  than  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  thinks  that  Gui- 
teau  is  stronger  than  the  law,  and  Sooville  thinks  with  him. 

The  Prisoner.  1  think  the  Almighty  mightier  than  the 
law. 

Mr.  Porter.  He  will  come  directly  before  the  Almighty, 
and  he  had  better  postpone  his  argument,  if  he  has  any, 
until  then.  He  will  feel  soon  what  he  never  has  felt  be- 
fore— a  divine  pressure,  and  in  the  form  of  a  hangman's 
rope. 

The  Prisoner.  AVe  will  see  about  that.  The  Lord  has 
the  law  fixed. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  gentleman  from  the  woods  of  Western 
Ohio  and  from  the  police-court  tells  Your  Honor  that  the 
law  we  state  is  no  law — that  it  is  antiquated.  He  tells  you 
that  Guiteau  controls  it,  for  that  Guiteau  is  the  author  of 
the  proposition  I  have  no  doubt. 

The  Prisoner.  Guiteau  is  as  good  a  man  as  you,  any 
time. 

J//-.  Porter.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Your  Honor  has  re- 
ceived compliments  from  counsel  both  in  Court  and  out  of 
Court.  The  puppet  which  was  moved  readily  when  be  sat 
next  to  his  counsel  is  nol  ae  readily  moved  now,  and  he  does 
not  tune  as  well  now  his  interjections,  For  he  does  not  know 
that  those  interruptions  are  precipitating  his  doom.  'Hie 
difficulty  with  him  and  the  whole  tribe  of  GuiteatlS  Kind  by 
this  I  do  not  include  those  who  have  given  honor  to  the 
name,  but  those  who  have  shown  Mich  sympathy  with  this 
man  Bfl  to  make  all  men  distrust  them) — 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting).   How  aboul  the  Porters? 

Mr.  Porter.    Iu   regard   to   him,  Your  Honor,  hifl  time  19 
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short,  and,  since  you  are  content  to  abide  his  interruptions, 
I  am.  They  will  soon  be  settled,-  and  by  the  law  which  he 
defies  and  which  his  counsel  defies. 

The  Prisoner*.  You  would  not  make  this  big  talk  unless 
you  knew  the  Lord  was  on  my  side. 

Mr.  Porter  (continuing  his  argument).  Guiteau,  through 
Mr.  Scoville,  asks  you  to  charge  that  the  question  is  whether 
he  was  unsound  in  mind.  He  then  proceeded  to  cite  from 
the  case  of  the  Queen  vs.  Davis  (already  cited  by  the  de- 
fence) to  show  that  it  was  not  a  parallel  case  to  the  present. 
In  the  case  (he  continued),  when  the  prisoner  went  on  the 
stand  as  a  witness,  and  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  said 
that  he  believed  that  he  was  predestined  to  remove  the 
President,  he  omitted  to  add  that  he  was  predestined  by 
the  same  power  to  be  hanged  for  it. 

The  Prisoner.  We  have  not  come  to  that  point  yet,  and 
it  is  not  likely  we  shall.  You  have  more  than  enough 
mouth  for  a  whole  family,  Mr.  Big-Mouth  Porter.  The 
prisoner  again  interrupted  and  called  upon  Mr.  Porter  to 
tell  about  the  Sickles  case  and  the  McFarland  case.  Those 
were  cases  of  transitory  mania,  he  said,  and  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  case. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  prisoner  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  that 
I  am  not  to  be  heard. 

Th-e  Prisoner.  You  can  be  heard  just  as  much  as  you 
want  to. 

Mr.  Porter.  On  the  authority  even  of  this  case  of  the 
Queen  against  Davis,  u  if  the  prisoner  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  even  though  mad,  he  must  be  responsible." 

The  Prisoner.  You  and  the  jury  did  not  agree  in  the 
McFarland  case. 

Mr.  Porter.  In  this  case  the  jury  may  agree  with  me;  it 
has  not  yet  rendered  its  verdict.  If  Guiteau  is  to  dictate 
the  verdict,  it  is  possible  that  an  element  of  doubt  may  be 
thrown  into  the  jury-box. 

The  Prisoner.  We  want  the  truth  and  the  law — nothing 
more,  Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Porter  quoted  further  from  the  judge's  charge  in  the 
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case  of  the  Queen  against  Davis,  in  which  he  used  the  words 
"  lisease  which  bo  disturbs  the  mind  that  you  cannot  think 

calmly  and   rationally  of  all  the  different  reasons  to  which 
we  refer  in  considering  the  right     38  ngness  oi   the 

Such  lang  a  id,  no  cultivated  judge   ever 

used.  Going  hack  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Mo- 
Kaughton  case,  he  said,  "And  that  is  the  antiquat 
trine  which  Your  Honor  is  asked  to  explode  on  the  idea 
t!  at  we  live  in  an  enlightened  age — an  age  enlightened  by 
Guiteatiisn]  :  an  age  in  which  we  haw  learned  that  a  poli- 
m  may  si  f  the  head  or'  a  government  in 

petty  pique  <>r  to  make  interest  with  the  President's  -  . 
_   -         undent  oi  the  gullibility  and  rascality 

eve  that  men  like  Grant  and  Conkli  g 
and  Arthur  would  shield  the  criminal  and  become  ace  -- 
the  tact.  The  first  act  of  President  Arthur  was 
to  see  justice  done  to  the  memory  of'  his  predecessor  and  to 
tic  criminal  who  assassinated  him.  If  either  Grant 
I  tikling  or  Arthur  had  been  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
rai  road  dej  ad  seen  tin-  wretch  aiming  his  |   - 

tht    I      -         t's  hack,  he  would  have  felt  a  blow  from  an  l 
of  iron  which  would  have  paralyzed  th      ssasE  s  ived 

[dent."     (Applause  throughout  the  court-i 

•.  Tin*  fact   is  that  the  Stalwarts  are  coming 
round  t<»  my  side  very  rapi 

Porter,  passing  on   to  the  question  oi 

rented  a  compilation  of  authorities  on  that  point 
said,  that   in  the  eighteen   States  I 
Hated  the  courts  had   i 
ilusion  tl.:  rden  of  proof  was  on  the  prisonei 

to  •  insanity;  and   not  only  that,  but  if  it  Ik.* 

oable  doubt,  that  does  not  avail  the  prisoner.     He 
monstrate  that  he  could  not  distinguk 
.  i   -  and  wp    g, 

i         is  not  the  issue  here,  but  whether  my 
agency^   -      -      jred — whether  1  was  overpowered. 

That  is  where  the  prisoner  differs  from  the 
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The  Prisoner.  I  do  not.     That  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Porter.  When  he  and  Mr.  Scoville  announced,  the  one 
the  gospel  according  to  Guiteau  and  the  other  the  law  accord- 
ing to  Scoville,  I  submit  that  Your  Honor  is  bound  by  neither 
of  those  new  dispensations.  You  are  to  declare  the  law  as 
it  existed  on  the  day  of  the  assassination.  I  deny  that  I, 
as  a  sworn  representative  of  the  Government,  am — or  that 
Your  Honor,  as  a  sworn  judicial  officer  of  the  Government, 
is — at  liberty  to  discard  the  law  for  the  sake  of  shielding  an 
assassin.  The  new  dispensation  is  not  to  be  introduced 
here.  Counsel  may  clamor  as  loudly  as  he  will,  but  I.  trust 
that  that  clamor  will  not  disturb  the  serenity  or  interfere 
with  the  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  learned 
Judge  who  is  to  deliver  his  instructions,  not  theirs. 

rllie  Prisoner.  I  want  the  law  and  the  truth,  and  that  is 
all  that  I  do  want. 

Mr.  Porter,  passing  on  to  a  criticism  of  the  prayers  of 
the  defence,  was  interrupted  again  by  the  prisoner  saying 
that  there  were  in  the  Bible  thirty-eight  cases  of  divine 
orders  to  commit  murder. 

Mr.  Porter.  He  swears  that  he  believes  in  the  Bible,  al- 
though I  do  not  believe  his  oath.  I  think  that  he  no  more 
believes  in  God  than  do  those  witnesses  who,  though  swear- 
ing in  his  name,  shrank  from  the  avowal  of  their  faith  in 
the  existence  of  a  Creator. 

The  Prisoner.  You  are  working  for  your  five  thousand 
dollars.     You  had  better  get  your  money  and  go  home. 

Mr.  Porter  (proceeding)  referred  toGuiteau\s  intention  to 
marry  a  second  wife,  and  was  again  interrupted  by  an  ex- 
clamation from  the  prisoner  to  the  effect  that  that  idea  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  act  in  shooting  the  President — that 
*he  motive  was  to  save  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Porter  went  on  to  argue  that  even  St.  Paul,  with  his 
divine  inspiration,  had  no  immunity  from  stripes  and  scourges 
and  death,  but  that  he  bowed  his  head  to  the  Roman  sword, 
and  suffered  that  doom  by  the  permission  of  that  same  Be- 
ing whom  this  man  impiously  invoked  as  his  protector  and 
in  whose  name  he  had  menaced  even  the  Court  and  jury. 
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The  law  of  inspiration  which  the  prisoner  quoted  had  no 
place  here.  Human  laws  were  administered  by  bumaj  gov- 
ernments.    When  the  Father  of  us  all   commissioned  an 

anostle  to  do  his  work,  he  commissioned  him  also  to  take 
the  consequences  of  his  work. 

The  Prisonw.  Xow,  Mr.  Porter,  I  want  to  say  right  here 
that  I  am  willing  to  take  the  consequences  of  the  act,  and 
]  think  the  Lord  has  got  it  fixed  so  that  the  consequences 
will  not  be  very  serious.  I  stand  up  like  a  man  and  will 
take  the  consequences.  I  would  go  to  the  gallows  to-mor- 
row if  necessary.  Put  that  down.  1  want  no  more  of  this 
bosh  from  you. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  oblige  the  pris- 
oner and  postpone  my  argument. 

The  Prisoner.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  making  your  speech 
now.  It  will  be  stale  when  you  get  before  the  jury.  (Then, 
laboring  under  great  excitement,  he  continued)  :  You  people 
think  that  I  am  afraid  of  going  to  the  gallows.  I  am  not. 
If  the  Lord  wants  me  to  go,  I  will  go.  Put  that  down. 
Mr.  Porter,  I  say  that  I  am  in  the  right,  and  the  American 
people  are  saving  so  too. 

Mr.  Porter  concluded  his  argument  by  reading  President 
Garfield's  letter  complimenting  the  judge  who  laid  down 
the  doctrine  of  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  defence 
of  insanity  in  the  Jones-Gallatin  case.  He  added  that  Mr. 
Garfield  little  thought  thai  that  letter  would  first  make  its 
appearance  in  black  lines  expressive  of  the  popular  grief  at 
th"  act  of  the  murderer  who  was  now  before;  this  Court  for 
justice. 

Judge  Cox  then  proceeded  to  state  his  views  on  the  pray- 
hmitted  on  both  sides,  firsl  giving  his  attention  to  the 
question  of  jurisdiction.  He  said  that  at  an  early  stage  in 
the  case  he  laid  expressed  a  preference  to  hear  that  <ju< 
discussed  in  a  preliminary  form  by  way  of  demurrer  or  mo- 
tion <>r  plea,  because  a  determination  of  it  adversely  to  the 
jurisdiction  would  have  spared  all  the  labor  and  trouble  of 
tin-  trial.  Counsel,  b  >w<  ver,  had  the  privilege  of  making 
piestion  at  any  stag."  of  the  The  jurisdiction  of 
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the  Court  had  been  publicly  discussed  and  seriously  chal- 
lenged, and  he  had  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  not  to  ignore 
a  question  so  vital  to  the  rights  of  the  accused.  He  had 
deemed  it  his  duty,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  question 
thoroughly.  After  a  very  exhaustive  review  of  the  English 
and  American  authorities,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  English  authority  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  jurisdiction 
where  the  blow  had  taken  place,  and  that  in  this  country 
there  was  a  strong  array  of  authority  in  the  same  direction. 
He  felt  at  liberty  to  adopt  and  announce  the  doctrine  (Which 
conformed  to  common  sense)  that  the  jurisdiction  was  com- 
plete where  the  fatal  wound  had  been  inflicted,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  place  of  death  was  immaterial.  Consequent iy, 
it  would  be  improper  to  grant  the  thirteenth  instruction 
prayed  for  by  the  defence,  because  the  offence  charged  might 
I>e  tried  and  conviction  might  follow  under  those  counts  of 
the  indictment  which  averred  the  death  to  have  occurred  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  For  the  same  reason  the  four- 
teenth instruction,  relating  to  jurisdiction,  had  to  be  de- 
nied. When  it  became  his  duty  to  charge  the  jury  in  the 
case,  it  would  be  his  effort  to  expand  and  illustrate  so  much 
of  those  instructions  as  he  considered  correct,  but  for  the 
present  he  merely  desired  to  express  his  opinion  sufficiently 
to  guide  the  counsel  in  their  arguments  to  the  jury. 

The  Prisoner.  I  am  glad  Your  Honor  has  excluded  the 
thirteen tli  prayer.     It  was  put  in  without  my  consent. 

Judge  Cox  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  first  and  sec- 
ond prayers  of  the  prosecution  in  connection  with  the  third, 
fifth,  sixth  and  eighth  prayers  of  the  defence. 

The  first  instruction  asked  for  by  the  prosecution — name- 
ly, that  "  the  legal  test  of  responsibility  where  insanity  is 
set  up  as  defence  for  alleged  crime  is  whether  the  accused 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  charged  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  in  respect  of  such  act" — he 
regarded  as  correct.  He  reviewed  at  great  length  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  McNaughton  case,  and  quoted  from  tes- 
timony given  by  the  Lord  Chief- Justice  Fitz- James  Stephen 
before  a  parliamentary  committee  which  had  before  it,  in 
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1874,  a  bill  to  define  the  law  of  insanity.  He  referred  to 
this,  he  said,  simply  to  show  that  the  answers  of  the  judges 
in  the  McNaughton  ease  had  not  si  nee  been  regarded  as 
clearly  establishing  the  proposition  that  a  mere  capacity  to 
know  the  law  of  the  land  subjected  persons  to  criminal 
responsibility.  Since  the  McNaughton  case  a  number  of 
homicide  cases  had  been  tried  at  nisi  prius  in  England,  and 
he  had  not  been  able  to  find  one  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  the  land  had  been  laid  down  as  a  test.  In 
the  United  States  there  were  numerous  cases  that  applied 
to  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  in  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular case,  but  the  instructions  had  been  in  the  most  vague 
and  general  terms.  He  would  therefore  state  his  own  views, 
which  he  did,  as  follows  : 

T<>  a  sane  man  an  act,  whether  morally  wrong  or  not,  is 
wrong  if  it  is  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  It  can- 
not be  right  for  him,  although  he  may  think  that  independ- 
ently of  the  law  it  would  be.  It  cannot  be  right  for  him, 
although  he  may  think  it  is  right  notwithstanding  the  law, 
and  that  he  may  rightfully  commit  it  in  violation  of  the 
law.  But,  while  a  sane  man  is  responsible  for  opinions  con- 
trary to  law  if  carried  out  in  practice,  an  insane  man  is  not 
held  to  the  same  responsibility.  He  may  know  the  i 
the  land,  but  in  his  delusions  he  may  insanely  believe  that  it 
is  not  the  law  tor  him,  but  that  he  is  acting  under  a  higher 
authority,  which  supersedes  it.  If,  therefore,  I  am  to  rule 
upon  this  proposition  as  presented,  I  grant  it  only  with  a 
qualification,  and  I  give  as  a  substitute  therefor  my  own 
(marked  X".  1),  as  follows: 

No.  1.  The  legal  test  of  responsibilty  where  insanity  is 
set  up  as  a  defence  for  alleged  crime  is  whetl 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  charged  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  in  respect  of  such  act. 
Hence,  in  the  present  case,  if  the  jury  find  that  the  a 
committed  the  act  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  hi-  crime  knew  what  he  was  d<>- 

and  that  what  lit-  was  doing  was  contrary  to  the  law 
the  land,  he  i.-  --,  in  consequence  of  insane 
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mental  delusions  or  other  form  of  mental  disorder,  he  was 
laboring  under  such  defect  of  reason  as  to  be  incapable  of 
understanding  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  the  land  and 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  obedience  to  it,  and  if  understand- 
ing that  his  act  was  wrong  because  it  was  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

The  Prisoner.  That  first  instruction  is  just  what  I  desire. 
It  leaves  the  matter  entirely  with  the  jury  to  say  whether 
the  act  was  right  or  wrong.     I  say  that  it  was  right. 

Judge  Cox.  I  have  prepared  instruction  No.  2,  which 
embodies  all  that  I  think  is  correct  in  the  remaining  in- 
structions asked  for  by  the  Government,  and  in  the  first 
four  instructions  asked  for  by  the  defence.     It  is  as  follows: 

No.  2.  If  the  jury  find  that  the  defendant  committed  the 
act  charged,  and  at  the  time  thereof  knew  what  he  was  do- 
in£,  and  that  what  he  was  doino;  was  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  it  constitutes  no  excuse,  even  if  it  is  true  that 
when  he  committed  the  act  he  really  believed  that  he  was 
producing  a  great  public  benefit  and  that  the  death  of  the 
President  was  required  for  the  good  of  the  American  peo- 
ple;  nor  would  such  excuse  be  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  commission  of  the  act  he  was  controlled  by  a  depraved 
moral  sense,  whether  innate  or  acquired,  or  by  evil  passions 
or  indifference  to  moral  obligations.  And  even  if  the  jury 
find  that  the  defendant,  as  a  result  of  his  own  reasoning 
and  reflection,  arrived  at  the  determination  to  kill  the  Presi- 
dent, and  as  a  further  result  of  his  own  reasoning  and  re- 
flection believed  that  his  said  purpose  was  approved  or 
suggested  or  inspired  by  the  Deity,  such  belief  would  afford 
no  excuse.  But  it  would  be  different,  and  he  would  not  be 
responsible  criminally,  if  the  act  was  done  under  the  influ- 
ence and  as  the  product  of  an  insane  mental  delusion  that 
the  Deity  had  commanded  him  to  do  the  act,  which  had 
taken  possession  of  his  mind,  not  as  a  result  of  his  own 
reflections,  but  independently  of  his  own  will  and  reason, 
and  with  such  force  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  degree  of 
reason  necessary  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  as 
to  tne  particular  act.     In  such  case,  even  if  he  knew  that 
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the  act  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  he  would 
not  be  responsible  if  his  reason  was  bo  perverted  by  the 
insanity  that  he  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the  act  was  wrong 
under  the  obligation  of  that  law  and  wrong  in  itself. 

Judge  Cox  continued  as  follows  : 

"In  this  connection  I  add  the  words  '  wrong  in  itself/ 
because  I  can  conceive  a  case  in  which  one  might  believe, 
insanely,  that  the  law  of  the  land  provided  no  punishment 
for  murder,  and  vet  the  person  might  be  perfectly  aware  of 
the  moral  enormity  of  the  crime.  I  would  be  unwilling  to 
pronmince  such  a  person  irresponsible. 

"I  have  omitted  from  this  instruction  one  important 
feature  of  that  asked  for  on  the  part  of  the  defence.  It  is 
expressed  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  prayer  in  these 
words:  'Or  was  it  committed  under  an  influence  or  power 
which  the  accused  could  not  resist  by  reason  of  his  un- 
soundness of  mind?'  Jt  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
most  respectable  courts  in  this  country  have  recognized  it 
as  possible  that  a  man  may  be  driven  against  his  own  will 
to  the  oom mission  of  an  act  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong 
by  an  insane  irrepressible  impulse  within  him,  overriding 
his  own  will  and  conscience;  and  those  courts  maintain 
that,  as  under  such  circumstances  the  will  to  do  wrong 
(which  is  the  very  essence  of  criminality)  is  wanting,  he 
ought  not  to  be  held  criminally  responsible.  They  there- 
fore hold  that  the  test  of  the  knowledge  of  right  or  wrong 
ought  t<>  be  qualified  by  the  further  condition  wheth< 
person  had  the  power  to  choose  between  doing  or  not  doing 
the  act.  The  question  is  a  dangerous  one  alike  lor  courts 
and  juries  to  handle,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  it  further  than  tie-  facts  of  the  case  require. 
Those  facts  .-rem  to   relieve   me  from   the    n<  nd  the 

responsibility  of  discussing  it  generally.     Ii   we  struck  out 
ot'  this  ease  all  the  declarations  and  testimony  of  the  de- 
fendant himself,  we  have   no    light  whatever  on  tie-  >u 
There  are  circumstances,  such  as  bis  action-  and  conduct, 
which,  hi-  may  argue,  of  themselves  indicate  .-ume 
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aberration,  and  are  corroborative  of  and  explained  by  his 
testimony.  But  of  themselves  they  would  have  afforded 
no  indication  of  the  particular  motive  or  special  form  of 
delusion  that  actuated  him.  Of  this  we  have  no  indica- 
tions except  in  the  declarations,  oral  or  written,  of  the  de- 
fendant himself.  But  he  has  never  claimed  that  he  was 
irresistibly  impelled  to  do  an  act  which  he  knew  to  be 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  he  always  claimed  that  it  -was 
right.  He  justified  it  at  the  time  and  afterward,  in  his 
papers,  as  a  political  necessity  and  an  act  of  patriotism  ; 
and,  whether  he  claimed  inspiration  early  or  late,  he  has 
claimed  that  the  act  was  inspired,  and  therefore  right.  He 
has  used  the  words  i  pressure'  and  i inspiration1  interchange- 
ably, as  it  were,  to  express  the  idea.  This  has  no  meaning 
unless  it  be  that  he  was  under  an  insane  delusion  that  the 
Deity  had  inspired  and  commanded  the  act.  He  has  cer- 
tainly not  separated  the  idea  of  pressure  and  impulse  from 
the  conviction  of  inspiration  and  right  and  duty." 

The  Prisoner.  My  speech  will  throw  a  light  upon  that 
very  point. 

Judge  Cox.  The  defendant  has  asserted  no  form  of  in- 
sanity which  does  not  involve  the  conviction  that  the  act 
was  right;  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  not  transcending  the 
privilege  of  the  Court  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  case  outside  of  his  own  declaration  tending  to  prove 
irresistible  impulse  as  a  thing  by  itself  and  separate  from 
this  alleged  delusion.  There  fore,  the  case  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  present  or  call  for  any  ruling  on  the  hypothesis  of  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  do  what  the  accused  knew  to  be  wrong 
and  what  was  against  his  will.  Whether  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  irresistible  insane  impulse  to  commit  crime,  and 
whether  it  has  existed  in  any  particular  case,  are  questions 
of  fact,  and  not  of  law.  In  this  case,  I  think,  there  is  no 
testimony  showing  that  it  can  exist  by  itself  as  an  independ- 
ent form  of  insanity,  but  rather  the  contrary.  There  is, 
however,  testimony  tending  to  show  that  such  impulses  re- 
sult from  and  are  associated  with  insane  delusions,  and 
especially  with  an  insane   delusion  as  that  the  party  has 
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received  a  command  from  the  Deity  to  do  an  act.  But  if 
such  an  insane  delusion  exists,  so  as  to  destroy  the  percep- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  as  to  the  act  (which  is  substantially 
the  defendant's  claim),  this  of  itself  is  irresponsible  insanity, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  consider  the  subject  of  impulses  re- 
sulting from  the  delusion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
were  no  insanity,  but  a  mere  fanatical  opinion  or  belief,  the 
only  impulse  that  could  have  actuated  the  defendant  must 
have  been  a  sane  one — such  a  one  as,  in  the  most  favorable 
view  of  it,  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty — which  impulse  the 
law  requires  him  to  resist  and  control. 

In  connection  with  the  medical  testimony  tending  to 
show  that  these  impulses  are  always  or  generally  associated 
with  some  insane  delusion,  if  there  are  facts  tending  di- 
rectly to  show  the  existence  or  absence  of  an  irresistible 
impulse,  they  may  perhaps  furnish  some  evidence  of  the 
existence  or  absence  of  insane  delusion.  But  I  think,  in 
view  of  the  undisputed  features  of  this  case,  it  would  only 
confuse,  and  perhaps  mislead,  the  jury  to  give  them  any  in- 
struction directly  upon  the  subject  of  irresistible  impulse, 
and  that  this  particular  case  does  not  call  for  any  qualifica- 
tion for  the  general  rule  adopted,  as  I  have  mentioned,  as 
the  text  of  responsibility. 

The  twelfth  instruction  is  drawn  with  reference  to  section 
5342  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  I  do  not  understand  that 
statute  to  create  any  new  species  of  manslaughter.  It  uses 
the  common-law  definitions  of  both  murder  and  man- 
slaughter, and  (perhaps  in  view  of  the  doubts  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  of)  applies  them  to  (wo  cases  where  the  mortal 
wound  was  inflicted  in  one  jurisdiction  and  the  death  oc- 
curred in  another.  The  terms  "malice "and "maliciously," 
used  in  the  statute,  would  have  no  meaning  except  by  refer- 
ence to  the  common  law.  We  know  that  the  term  "malice," 
in  the  definition  of  murder,  does  not  require  that  pmof 
shall  be  given  of  any  special  hatred  or  ill-will  to  the  de- 
<••  ased,  but  that  the  deliberate  intent  to  kill,  from  whatever 
motive,  constitutes  all  the  malice  that  the  law  requires  to  be 
shown,  and  that   the   term  "  without    malice, n  in  the  delini- 
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don  of  manslaughter,  means  simply  without  premeditated 
intent,  as  where  the  killing  occurs  in  the  heat  of  passion  or 
sudden  quarrel.  All  this  I  will  explain  to  the  jury  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  charge  them.  But  the  instruction 
— in  its  use  of  the  phrase  "without  malice  in  fact" — might 
convey  the  idea  to  the  jury  that  if  the  killing  was  done 
from  the  motives  declared  by  the  prisoner,  and  if  he  had, 
as  he  says,  no  personal  ill-will  toward  the  President,  it  was 
not  murder.  It  is  objectionable  on  this  ground,  and  every 
object  that  could  be  properly  sought  under  this  head  will 
be  attained  by  the  explanations  which  I  have  indicated  to 
be  made  to  the  jury.  It  becomes  important,  in  the  first 
place,  to  settle  the  rules  of  evidence  by  which  the  jury  is 
to  be  guided  in  weighing  the  proofs. 

In  reference  to  the  question  on  whom  rests  the  burden  of 
proof  where  insanity  is  relied  on  as  a  defence,  three  different 
and  conflicting  views  have  been  held  by  three  different  courts. 
According  to  one  view,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  accused  to 
establish  the  fact  of 'his  insanity  at  the  time  of  commission 
of  the  alleged  crime  by  evidence  so  conclusive  as  to  exclude 
all  reasonable  doubt  of  it.  But  this  view  derives  so  little 
support  from  authority  that  it  may  be  passed  over  without 
comment  as  inadmissible.  Another  view  is  that  the  defence 
of  insanity  is  an  affirmative  one,  which  the  party  asserting 
it  must  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  by  at  least  a 
preponderance  of  evidence — that  is  to  say,  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  it  need  not  be  so  conclusive  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  reasonable  doubt,  but  it  must  have  more  weight  with 
the  jury  than  the  evidence  against,  so  that  they  would  feel 
justified  in  finding  the  fact  as  they  would  find  any  fact  in  a 
civil  suit,  in  which  all  questions  of  fact  are  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  Still  another  view  is 
that  the  sanity  of  the  accused  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
case  of  the  prosecution  as  the  homicide  itself,  and  just  as 
much  an  element  in  the  crime  of  murder,  the  only  difference 
being  that,  as  the  law  presumes  every  one  to  be  sane,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  Government  to  produce  affirmative  evi- 
dence of  the  sanity,  but  that  if  the  jury  have  a  reasonable 
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doubt  of  the  sanity  they  are  just  as  much  bound  to  acquit 
as  it'  they  entertained  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  commission 
of  the  homicide  by  the  accused.  After  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  authorities,  some  of  which  are  mere  dicta  and 
others  not  well-considered,  or  even  consistent,  statements 
of  opinions,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  best  reasons  and  most 
weighty  of  them  sustain  the  views  which  I  now  proceed  to 
state.  I  have  examined  all  the  authorities  with  great  care 
over  and  over  again.  The  cases  that  are  referred  to  in  sup- 
port of  the  second  rule  are  somewhat  more  numerous  than 
the  others.  Some  of  them,  however,  turn  on  the  statutory 
definitions  of  the  charge  of  murder.  A  great  many  of  the 
cases  are  mere  dicta,  and  some  of  them  involve  utter  con- 
tradictions ;  not  one  of  them  contains  the  least  show  of  ar- 
gument. With  us  there  is  no  statutory  definition  of  murder. 
We  have  the  common-law  definition  of  murder  as  occurring 
when  a  homicide  is  committed  by  a  person  of  sound  mem- 
ory, discretion,  etc.  The  opinions  which  support  the  last 
view  are  decidedly  entitled  to  most  confidence.  They  are 
reasoned  out  from  first  principles,  and  their  reasonings  have 
been  unanswered,  and  are,  in  my  judgment,  unanswerable. 
In  the  case  of  Stone,  tried  in  this  Court  a  few  years  ago,  the 
instructions  were  as  follows:  "  In  a  capital  case  the  defence 
of  insanity  is  required  to  be  made  out  by  most  clear  and 
convincing  proof.  In  this  case  the  jury  must  judge  of  the 
evidence  offend  to  sustain  the  defence;  and  if,  on  consid- 
eration of  all  the  evidence,  in  connection  with  the  assump- 
tion that  what  a  man  does  is  sanely  done,  the  jury  entertains 
a  reasonable  doubt  a-  to  whether  the  prisoner  committed  the 
homicide  charged,  or  as  to  whether  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission he  was  in  a  Bane  state  of  mind,  they  must  acquit 
him." 

1  -hall,  however,  adopt  the  suggestion  which  is  found  in 

some  of  the  later  authorise that    is,   not   to   instruct   the 

jury  to  acquit  if  they  feel  a  reasonable  doubt  about  any  one 
fact  in  the  issue;  but  I  -hall  instruct  them  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime  and  a-  to  all  the  elements  composing  it,  includ- 
ing that  of  responsibility.     F  shall  instruct  them  a.-  to  the 
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presumption  of  innocence  and  sanity,  and  shall  tell  them  ' 
finally  that,  on  the  whole  evidence  and  on  the  consideration 
of  both  these  presumptions,  if  they  have  a  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  an 
acquittal. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  instructions  asked  for  on  the  part 
of  the  defence  do  not  involve  any  serious  question.  The 
eleventh  instruction  asks  me  to  say  that  "if  the  jury  believe 
from  the  evidence  that  the  prosecution  has  wilfully  sup- 
pressed evidence  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoner 
during  two  weeks  following  the  shooting  of  President  Gar- 
field which  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  produced  in  the 
trial,  the  jury  have  a  right  to  take  that  fact  into  considera- 
tion as  a  presumption  that  such  evidence,  if  it  had  been 
produced,  would  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  prosecution." 
Any  instruction  ought  to  be  based  on  some  evidence  in  the 
case;  and  if  I  were  to  grant  the  instruction  in  that  form,  I 
would  be  assuming  that  there  was  some  evidence  in  the  case 
tending  to  show  a  wilful  suppression  of  evidence  by  the 
prosecution.  I  cannot  so  assume.  It  is  always,  however, 
open  to  either  side  to  argue  that  evidence  which  might  have 
been  produced,  and  which  has  not  been  produced,  should  be 
regarded  as  injurious  to  the  party  refusing  to  produce  it. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  Court  ought  to  give  a  formal  in- 
struction in  the  shape  of  either  the  tenth  or  eleventh  prayer. 
I  have  already  given  my  views  on  the  twelfth  and  remain- 
ing prayers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Cox's  decision  the  prisoner 
remarked,  "  I  am  satisfied  with  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
Your  Honor." 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

The  Argument  of  Counsel  Commences. — An  Elaborate  and  Elo- 
quent Speeeb  of  Mr.  Davidge. — Conception  of  the  Murder,  its 
Consideration  and  Consummation. — The  Assassin's  Insanity 
Denied.— Hia  Mental  Condition  shown  by  his  Life.— Interrup- 
tions by  Guiteau. 

A  vast  crowd  fairly  jammed  the  halls  and  corridors  of 
the  court  house  on  Thursday,  the  12th  day  of  January,  who 
had  come  to  hear  the  argument  of  Mr.  Davidge  for  the 
prosecution.  Probably  one-half  of  the  audience  were  ladies. 
They  have  manifested  an  extraordinary  degree  of  interest 
in  the  trial  from  the  beginning. 

Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  chairs,  Mr.  Davidge,  who 
opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  stood  in  front  of  the 
lawyers'  table  and  within  a  few  faet  of  the  jury.  At  the 
other  end  and  near  the  door  sat  Marshal  Douglas,  a  son  of 
Frederick  Douglas.  Seated  between  Mr.  OorkhiH  and 
Judge  Porter  was  the  Italian  actor,  Signor  Rossi.  This 
eminent  tragedian,  with  his  gloved  hands  folded  and  rest- 
ing on  a  cane,  seemed  thoroughly  abstracted  at  intervals. 
He  several  times  nodded  his  head  in  approval  of  what  Mr. 
Davidge  said  respecting  the  will  and  free  agenty  of  (iui- 
teau,  and  more  than  once  as  the  actor's  eyes  wandered  from 
the  speaker  in  the  direction  of  the  prisoner,  his  lips  were 
seen  to  move  as  he  unconsciously  murmured  a  line  or  two 
from  "  Hamlet."  No  one  in  tie*  audience  seemed  more  in- 
terested, for  certainly  no  one  was  so  much  absorbed  in  the 
speech.  Mr.  Davidge  in  a  (Aim  and  leisurely  manner  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  case  in  its  relation  to  the  lif\  char- 
acter and  act  of  (iuiteau,  as  developed  by  the  testimony. 
4^  7oo 
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The  speaker  is  a  venerable  man,  small  of  stature,  and  for 
his  age  remarkably  well  preserved.  His  well-rounded 
head  and  white  hair,  his  genial  expression  of  countenance 
and  regularity  of  feature,  remind  one  of  the  typical  George 
Washington.  In  fact,  the  resemblance  of  Mr.  Davidge  to 
the  picture  of  the  first  President  is  often  mentioned  by 
members  of  the  Bar.  In  his  apparel  he  was  unlike  Wash- 
ington, for  he  wore  a  standing  collar  and  black  cassimere 
suit,  his  sack  coat  giving  an  air  of  boyish  grace  to  his  form. 
Although  different  ill  style  and  manner  from  Judge  Porter, 
his  speech  was  forcible,  comprehensive  and  skilful.  It  was 
just  such  a  speech  as  a  jury  is  least  able  to  resist.  Though 
the  result  of  an  intelligent  contrivance,  it  was  presented  in 
a  manner  so  natural  and  easy  as  to  create  the  impression 
of  spontaneous  utterance  based  on  truth  and  facts. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  speech  Mr.  Davidge  had  the 
palms  of  his  hands  together  in  front  of  his  breast,  his  pose 
being  like  that  of  a  minister  in  prayer.  At  times  he  would 
rest  his  hands  on  his  hips  and  then  smack  them  forcibly 
together.  Occasionally  he  would  extend  his  right  hand  in 
gesture,  and  then  wipe  his  mouth  with  a  white  handker- 
chief. When  Mr.  Davidge  said,  UI  will  read  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Court  for  you,"  Judge  Porter  leaned  over  the 
table  and  whispered  something  to  him  concerning  the 
points  he  thought  should  be  mentioned. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  referring  to  the  charge  as 
to  the  responsibility  of  Guiteau  under  the  rulings  of  the 
Court,  he  termed  him  a  depraved  man  who  had  the  daring 
eye  of  the  vulture  combined  with  the  heart  of  a  wolf.  For 
some  time  Guiteau  devoted  himself  to  writing,  but  when 
Mr.  Davidge,  who  had  spoken  an  hour,  referred  to  his  the- 
ocratic paper  and  his  desire  to  have  Secretary  Blaine  re- 
moved, Guiteau  turned  quickly  and  exclaimed,  f  Tell  us 
something  about  William  Winter  Davis,  your  friend." 
This  caused  some  commotion,  and  when  silence  was  re- 
stored, Mr.  Davidge  proceeded  to  give  a  history  of  the 
crime,  its  origin  and  development,  and  the  career  of  the 
prisoner   before  and  subsequent  to  the  act.     More   than 
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once  he  was  pathetic  both  in  his  recitations  and  manner. 
The  audience  was  unquestionably  in  accord  with  the  speaker. 
There  was  a  painful  silence  when  Mr.  Davidge,  with  bowed 
head  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  indicating  his  feeling,  said  :"It 
is  with  a  Mush  tluit  I  say  the  murder  of  our  beloved  chief 
would  not  have  happened  had  the  prisoner  feared  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  von  are  called  upon  to  give  a  verdict  to 
the  world  that  a  man  need  not  fear  the  law  however  much 
he  may  dread  the  just  voice  of  the  populace.''  There  was 
something  dramatic  in  this  utterance,  coming  as  it  did 
upon  the  simple  recitation  of  the  deliberation  with  which 
Guiteau  had  planned  and  executed  the  act.  Continuing 
his  speech,  Mr.  Davidge  feelingly  depicted  the  awe  which 
fell  upon  the  accused  when  he  turned  from  the  commission 
of  the  horrible  deed,  as  he  realized  the  lone  weakness  and 
tenderness  of  the  pale,  sick  wife.  This  delineation,  acute, 
beautiful  and  touching,  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  Gui- 
teau, who  continued  to  read  a  newspaper;  but  he  was  ugi- 
tated  when  Mr.  Davidge,  in  reading  his  address  to  (he 
American  people,  dwelt  upon  the  passage  where  he  said 
the  Republican  party  could  not  carry  ten  Northern  States, 
or  even  New  York.  "That's  true,"  shouted  Guiteau,  who 
was  somewhat  interested  in  the  reading  of  his  add  revs  by 
the  attorney.  "If  so,  it  will  hang  you,"  said  Mr.  Davidge. 
"You  said  that  for  money,"  replied  Guiteau,  who  thereby 
attracted  attention  and  caused  a  titter.  Mr.  Davidge 
quite  impressive  and  chained  the  attention  of  the  audience 
in  concluding  his  remarks  upon  the  rational  conduct  of 
Guiteau  to  seek  safety  in  jail  and  have  a  trial  in  court.  In 
a  heightened  tone  of  voice  he  said  :  "  What  is  a  mob?  A 
mob  is  simply  the  outward  expression  of  our  best  pa  — i<>ns. 
1  am  not  a  mob  man,  v»  t  I  le-ver  knew  a  mob  but  what 
had  behind  it  the  action  of  the  highest  and  mot  elevated 
forms  of  human  passion."  The  jury  evidenced  nnusual 
interest. 

Mr.  Davidge,  without  excitement  or  betraying  any  pas- 
sion, repeated  from  Guiteau's  testimony,  u  A-  I  wanted  him 
to  go  ea-y  1  shot  him  several  times."      With   an  expression 
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of  horror  he  muttered  : — "  My  God  !  did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  depravity  ?"  His  description  of  the  murder,  the  fury 
of  the  populace,  Guiteau's  dread  and  hjs  protection  by  the 
military  was  exceedingly  graphic.  In  concluding  his 
speech  upon  this  feature  he  said  : — "  Never  has  there  been 
a  moment  in  this  or  any  other  land,  if  the  sense  of  right 
and  justice  had  full  sway,  but  what  this  wretch  would  have 
been  torn  in  pieces."  With  an  air  of  nonchalance  Guiteau 
exclaimed,  "  You  are  windy,  Davidge."  Mr.  Davidge 
having  spoken  two  hours  the  Court,  at  twelve  o'clock,  took 
a  recess  for  one  hour.  In  the  meantime  the  crowd  did  not 
leave  the  court  room.  It  was  the  general  desire  to  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech.  When  Mr.  Davidge  quoted  the 
words  of  Macbeth  as  he  made  his  way  to  Duncan's  cham- 
bers, comparing  the  prisoner  to  that  tragic  character,  Rossi 
smiled  and  nodded  his  head.  Soon  after  the  recess  was 
taken  he  took  occasion  to  congratulate  Mr.  Davidge  upon 
the  elocutionary  excellence  and  the  elegant  style  in  which 
he  rendered  those  thrilling  words.  "  That  was  a  grand  act, 
a  mighty  oration,  worthy  the  stage  and  the  admiration  of 
all,"  remarked  Signor  Rossi  to  the  Herald  reporter.  Mr. 
Dav-idge  in  the  afternoon  had  spoken  half  an  hour  or  more 
before  Guiteau  made  an  interruption.  This  was  done  when 
the  advocate  alluded  to  the  witness,  Mr.  Ammerline,  of 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  who  had  brought  his  bank  book  in 
court,  showing  a  credit  in  his  favor  of  $3,000.  Guiteau 
exultingly  declared  that  this  was  more  money  than  Mr. 
Davidge  had  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  speaker  paid  no 
attention  to  this,  but  referred  to  the  nature  of  the  testi- 
mony, saying  his  poor  sister,  a  woman  deserving  of  pity 
and  sympathy,  was  put  on  the  stand.  Mrs.  Scoville,  who 
was  writing,  glanced  at  Mr.  Davidge  and  murmured  some- 
thing to  her  brother.  When  Mr.  Davidge  alluded  to  the 
prisoner's  claims  as  a  madman,  Guiteau  indignantly  ex- 
claimed : — "  I  have  never  claimed  to  be  a  madman  since  the 
2d  of  July!"  Mr.  Davidge,  who  turned  and  pointed  his 
arm  as  if  in  surprise,  said  to  the  jury,  "  Hear  that !  Hear 
that ! "     The  prisoner,  who  was  now  writing,  remained 
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quiet.  Mr.  Davidge  criticised  Mr.  Reed's  visit  to  the  jail, 
and  declared  the  testimony  was  contrived.  This  reflection 
upon  himself  incensed  (iuiteau,  who  in  a  tremulous  voice 
admonished  Mr.  Davidge  to  "  go  slower  on  Mr.  Reed/' 
lie  several  times  repeated  this,  declaring  that  Mr.  Reed 
would  "  tear  him  to  pieces."  Among  the  more  character- 
istic features  of  the  speech  was  the  sentiment  which  Mr. 
Davidge  stf  strenuously  uttered  : — "I  wish  in  the  future, 
when  this  man  has  met  his  doom,  that  no  human  being  can 
say  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  his  guilt  or  the  propriety  of  his 
punishment." 

At  eight  minutes  to  three  o'clock  Guiteau  threw  his  pen 
aside,  and,  folding  the  manuscript  on  the  dock  railing,  ex- 
claimed : — "  I  have  just  finished  my  speech.  It  may  be  a 
month  before  I  get  a  chance  tc  deliver  it."  He  referred  to 
the  speech  he  intends  to  make  in  this  case.  At  three  (/clock 
Mr.  Davidge,  who  though  somewhat  indisposed,  had  spoken 
four  hours,  paused.  Thereupon  Judge  Porter,  looking  at 
the  clock,  asked  that  the  Court  adjourn.  Judge  Cox  said 
the  Court  would  sit  an  hour  longer,  as  he  had  determined 
to  hold  until  four  o'clock  every  day.  Judge  Porter  quickly 
arose  and  with  a  graceful  gesture  of  his  hand  emphatically 
Baid,  "  I  think  the  Government  should  be  heard.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saving  that  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
should  also  be  heard,  and  at  a  time  when  the  jury  and  the 
attorneys  are  not  worn  out."  This  statement  was  followed 
by  the  laughable  words  of  Guiteau,  "  Davidge  6aya  he  will 
speak  but  two  hours.  He  will  speak  two  weeks  ii  he  gets 
a  chance."  Mr.  Davidge,  who  does  not  relish  Guiteatl's 
comments,  replied,  u  But  I  will  finish  it.''  A-  Mr.  Da- 
vidge, who  was  evidently  tired,  sat  down,  Judge  Cox  asked 
some  information   as  to  Gniteau's  speech.     The   prisoner 

with    delight    exclaimed,    kt  I    desire    to   close    this   ease.       I 

would  not  trust  the  best  man  in  America  with  it/'  Judge 
('ox  informed  Mr.  Scoville  that  he  must  revise  the  speech 
so  as  to  except  everything  of  an  offensive  or  irrelevant 
nature. 

Mr.  Corkhill  objected  to  Guiteau's  speaking  at  the  bar 
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and  the  prisoner  yelled  "  Arthur  will   take  care  of  me  !  " 
Mr.  Scoville  declined  the  duty  which  Judge  Cox  suggested 

on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  desire  to  prepare  a  speech  for 
the  prisoner.  This  aroused  Mr.  Corkhill,  who,  in  an  in- 
dignant manner,  protested  against  the  continuation  of  the 
farce,  and  reflected  upon  Judge  Cox  in  his  management  of 
this  trial,  declaring  that  for  three  months  he  had  endured 
abuse  such  as  was  never  heard  in  any  court.  Mr.  Corkhill 
was  quite  excited,  as  was  evidenced  by  his  language  and  the 
way  in  which  he  struck  the  table  as  he  concluded  his  pro- 
test with  the  words  that  the  prisoner  should  not  leave  the 
dock  until  after  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  The  emphatic  ut- 
terances of  Mr.  Corkhill  elicited  applause,  which  was  sup- 
pressed only  by  the  intervention  of  the  officers.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  for  Mr.  Corkhill  not  only 
broadly  imputed  to  Judge  Cox  a  reprehensible  leniency, 
but  directly  charged  Mr.  Reed  with  visitingGuiteau  in  hisceil 
and  advising  him  how  to  compose  his  speech  and  how  to  play 
the  part  of  a  lunatic.  Mr.  Reed  pronounced  this  false,  and 
Mr.  Corkhill  justified  his  charge  by  saying  he  had  seen  the 
statement  in  a  newspaper.  Guiteau,  doubtless  thinking 
that  he  was  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  speaking,  became 
so  enraged  from  mortified  vanity  that  two  officers  had  to 
stand  by  him.  At  no  time  during  the  trial  has  he  been 
more  enraged.  Striking  his  hands  on  the  dock  railing  he 
shrieked  out  something  about  the  Lord  cursing  the  attorney 
and  concluded  as  follows  :— "It's  a  gag  law.  The  American 
people  will  read  my  speech.  Millions  of  people  will  read 
it.  It  will  go  all  over  the  world,  for  I  will  put  it  in  the 
Herald.  Do  you  hear  that?  It  will  make  eight  columns 
in  the  Herald.  It  reads  like  an  oration  of  Cicero  and 
will  go  thundering  down  the  ages."  When  he  finished  this 
sentence  Mr.  Scoville  complained  of  the  Court  refusing  a 
man  on  trial  for  his  life  an  hour  or  two  to  make  a  speech, 
although  the  prosecution  argued  he  was  sane.  Mr.  Cork- 
hill interrupted  him  with  the  information  that  such  a  prac- 
tice had  never  been  allowed  in  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.     Mr.  Scoville  replied  that  it  was  time  such  was 
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allowed,  and  in  concluding  hie  remarks  repeated  Mr.  Cork- 
hill's  words,  and  added,"  shall  be  driven  from  the  court 
room   to  the  gallows   without    the    privilege  of  saying  a 

word."  This  also  elicited  applause,  and  when  the  bailiff!) 
restored  order  Judge  Cox  said  he  would  permit  the  pris- 
oner to  speak  if  he  had  any  assurance  that  lie  would  con- 
duct himself  as  any  other  man  would — that  is  to  say,  de- 
cently. The  Court  adjourned  with  this  announcement,  and 
Mrs.  Seoville  burst  into  tears.  She  bowed  her  head  on  the 
table  and  her  brother  tried  to  console  her.  Several  kind- 
hearted  ladies  came  to  her  and  offered  words  of  sympathy. 
Mrs.  Seoville,  still  weeping,  was  conducted  from  the  court 
room  to  the  Marshal's  private  office.  The  great  crowd  that 
thronged  the  portico  and  covered  the  space  from  the  arcade 
to  the  van  uttered  derisive  yells  as  Guiteau  was  brought 
out.  As  soon  as  the  door  of  the  van  was  locked  the  driver 
sped  his  team  away  to  the  jail,"  a  guard  of  mounted  police- 
men going  with  the  vehicle. 

The  reporters  of  the  Associated  Press  thus  describe  the 
scene  in  the  court  room  on  that  Thursday  : 

At  ten  o'clock  the  jury  entered,  and  a  lew  moments  later  the 
Court  was  called  to  order.  Mr.  Davidge  then  took  a  position  in 
front  of  the  jury,  and  opened  his  argument  with  a  disclaimer  of 
liny  intention  to  make  a  set  speech,  but  expressed  his  simple  de- 
sire to  render  the  jury  what  aid  he  could  in  their  present  andsol- 
(  inn  duty.  The  time  lias  now  come  in  this  trial,  lie  .said,  when 
the  jury  were  to  become  factors. 

Whatever  disorder  or  levity  might  have  characterized  the  trial 
there  was  but  on  e  sent  i  men  t  in  respect  of  the  conduct  of  the  jury. 
All  commended  their  dignified  deportment  and  close  and  painful 
attention  to  the  evidence,  and  he  could  not  doubt  that,  as  they 
bad  received  the  commendation  of  all  in  the  past,  they  would 
continue  to  deserve  it  in  the  future  by  their  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion before  them. 

There  is  here,  gentlemen  (he  continued),  but  a  single  point  for 
discussion  and  consideral  ion  the  subject  of  insanity.  The  Court 
will  tell  you  that  in  this  land  of  law  it  is  not  allowable  for  a  man 
coldly  and  deliberately  and  treacherously  to  .slay  another  and 
then  to  say  he  hud  no  malice.  The  Court  will  tell  you,  when  it 
comes  to  charge  you.  that  to  constitute  the  crime  of  murder  the 
existence  of  malice  is  wholly  uu  !  that,  indeed,  the 

crime  committed  is  infinitely  worse  in  the  absence  of  that  element 
than  if  it  was  present,     in  the  beginning  of  the  trial  (as  you  will 
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all  recollect)  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  in  the  direction  of 
showing  that  the  death  of  the  President  was  attributable  to  the 
malpractice  of  the  surgeons  who  attended  him  with  so  much 
fidelity  and  ability.  That  attempt  was  short  lived,  however,  and 
was  very  speedily  abandoned,  so  that  there  is  now  but  a  single 
question  for  you  to  determine,  and  that  is  the  question  of  insan- 
ity. In  the  progress  of  the  trial  very  many  vague  and  general 
expressions  have  crept  into  the  cause.  We  have  heard  of  crazy 
men,  or  men  off  their  balance,  of  insane  men,  and  hence  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  Court  for  a  clear  and  perspicuous  defi- 
nition as  to  what  is  insanity  in  a  legal  sense.  The  medical  ex- 
perts have  defined  insanity  from  the  standpoint  of  medicine,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  have  it  defined  from  the  standpoint  of  law. 
Even  if  a  man  be  deficient  in  intelligence  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  shall  be  permitted  to  commit  murder  with  impunity.  It  takes 
one  degree  of  intelligence  for  a  man  to  make  a  contract,  another 
to  make  a  will,  and  another  to  do  any  other  act.  But  wrhen  you 
come  to  crime,  such  a  crime  as  we  have  here,  murder— u  murder 
most  foul  and  unnatural  "—the  law  requires  a  very  slight  degree 
of  intelligence  indeed. 

The  Court  has  spoken,  and  it  has  not  spoken  in  any  vague  or 
ambiguous  language.  It  has  laid  down  two  instructions  for  your 
guidance. 

The  great  officers  of  the  government  reside  here.  The  great 
heads  of  parties  live  here,  the  great  public  functionaries  con- 
nected with  the  executive  departments  reside  here,  and  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that,  in  this  great  metropolis  of  the  country,  where 
political  passion  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  culminate  than  else- 
where, any  human  being  who  slays  another  can  be  held  to  the 
degree  of  responsibility  defined  by  the  Court  V  My  learned 
brethren  on  the  Other  side  do  not  assert  that  this  man  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing.  They  have  not  the  hardihood  to  deny 
that.  They  do  not  assert  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  bullet 
propelled  from  that  pistol  and  entering  the  body  of  a  human  be- 
ing would  produce  death.  The  defence  is  twofold.  Mr.  Scoville 
says  that  the  intelligence  of  this  man  was  of  such  a  low  order 
that  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  wrong  for  him  to  commit  the 
murder.  The  prisoner  supplemented  that  assertion  with  another 
equally  false,  and  he  acted  wisely.  He  said  he  was  no  fool,  and 
we  all  know  he  was  no  fool.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that,  no  de- 
fence could  stand  before  this  or  any  other  jury  resting  on  the 
foundation  of  his  counsel,  Scoville,  so  lie  supplemented  it  with 
another  to  the  effect  that  lie  had  the  degree  of  intelligence  re- 
quired by  law,  but  that  he  acted  under  an  insane  delusion,  the 
product  of  disease  ;  that  he  was  commanded  by  Almighty  God  to 
slay  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  says  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  pressure  from  above  he  perpetrated  this  vile  deed. 
Scoville  acted  for  the  best  and  did  all  that  could  be  done,  though 
Heaven  knows  that  all  was  not  much,  but  that  was  the  fault  not 
of  him,  but  of  the  material  that  he  had  to  use.    1  have  no  doubt 
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that  Scoville  did  his  best,  but  in  this  case  the  shrewdness  and  in* 
telligence  of  this  prisoner  showed  a  full  apprecial  ion  of  the  situ- 
ation, lie  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
this  trial  as  an  imbecile,  but  that  he  would  be  stripped  both  in 
respect  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  character.  Then  he  had  his 
choicest  invention— the  so-called  inspiration.  I  have  said  it  was 
murder.  It  is  more  than  murder.  It  is  murder  of  the  head  of 
the  nation— the  magistrate  of  50,000,000of  people.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  a  divinity  that  doth  hedge  in  a  king.  We  have  no  king, 
but  we  have  a  republic  presided  over  by  a  President,  who,  with- 
out royal  robes  or  trappings,  would  inspire  respect  equal  to  that 
inspired  by  king  or  kaiser.  That  is  the  crime- a  political  Clime 
— the  murder  of  the  head  of  a  great  republic  This  man  (the 
slain)  was  great  in  council,  great  in  the  field,  endeared  to  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  the  people.  It  has  been  said  here  that 
the  murder  of  one  man  is  as  the  murder  of  another  man.  It  is 
so  in  point  of  law.  It  is  so  in  respect  of  the  indictment.  But 
when  you  are  called  on  to  pass  upon  the  great  question  whether 
the  defendant  is  to  be  shielded  from  punishment  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  intelligence  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know 
exactly  who  it  was  whose  lite  was  taken.  A  man  may  not  have 
intelligence  enough  to  be  responsible  for  a  lesser  crime,  but  it  is 
hard — it  is  very  hard- to  conceive  of  an  individual  with  any  de- 
gree  of  intelligence  at  all  incapable  of  knowing  that  the  head  of 
a  great  constitutional  republic!  is  not  to  be  treacherously  shot 
down  like  a  dog.     That  is  the  victim. 

1  have  told  you  the  crime.  I  have  told  you  the  victim.  Now, 
who  is  tiie  prisoner  V  In  the  beginning  we  did  not  know  who  lie 
was.  We  could  not  have  entertained  a  very  good  Opinion  of  him. 
In  the  beginning  (but  for  a  little  while]  In1  passed  quite  current 
as  an  imbecik — a  fool.  He  has  since  been  uncovered.  Indeed, 
he  readily  uncovered  himself.  lie  went  on  the  stand.  After 
that  nobody  any  longer  doubted  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  this 
man.  After  that  nobody  doubted  that  he  knew  the  act  that  he 
was  committing,  and  that  he  had  intelligence  enough  to  know 
that  the  ad  was  wrong.  What  has  been  shown  about  the 
prisoner  V  It  has  been  Shown  that  this  man,  who  has  been  rep- 
resented to  you  in  Mr.  Scoville's  opening  speech  as  weak,  inca- 
pable of  talking  coherently,  imbecile,  is  a  man.  one  of  the  vilest 
of  the  human  race,  of  gigantic  schemes,  all  his  life  showing  a 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  schemes  that  would  startle  the  or- 
dinary mind.  As  a  mere  boy,  entering  the  Oneida  Community, 
he  wallowed  in  the  tilth  of  that  association  for  six  years  -;i  law- 
less enterprise— leaving  it  to  establish  a  paper  in  New  York  called 
the  TheocraU  which  was  to  overturn  all  religions,  all  churc 
and  all  governments.  Then  he  embarked  in  the  TfUer~Ocean  en- 
terprise, of  which  you  have  heard  so  much.  He  was  a  man  prone 
to  all  those  great  and  daring  undertakings  that  are  so  fascinating 
to  those  who  possess  the  profound  love  of  notoriety  which  dis- 
tinguishes so  lamentably  this  prisoner,     lie  is  no  longer  a  foul,  an 
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imbecile.  But  on  the  other  hand,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  he  is  a 
man  of  most  depraved  moral  nature,  it  is  true;  but  in  respect  of 
his  intelligence  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  is  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon ability.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  possesses  the  nerve 
and  resolution  to  execute  as  well  as  the  mind  to  conceive.  If  I 
were  to  sum  up  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  this  man 
I  would  say  that  he  had  the  daring  eye  of  the  vulture  combined 
with  the  heart  of  the  wolf.  Such  is  the  crime,  such  is  the  victim, 
such  is  the  slayer.  It  is  a  very  strange  coincidence  that  this 
great  and  good  man,  among  the  foremost  not  only  of  his  country- 
men, but  of  the  world,  should  by  some  mysterious  dispensation 
be  brought  in  contact  with  this  low,  vile,  wicked  man  in  the  re- 
lation of  slayer  and  slain.    And  yet  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Davidge  then  took  up  the  history  of  the  case,  beginning 
with  the  prisoner's  coming  to  Washington  in  pursuit  of  the  Paris 
consulship,  and  coming  down  to  the  16th  of  May  (when  after  be- 
ing ordered  by  Mr.  Blaine  never  to  speak  to  him  again  about  the 
Paris  consulship)  this  man  lay  in  bed  canvassing  in  his  own  mind 
what  would  be  more  for  his  interest.  The  thought  then  flashed 
across  his  mind,  Mr.  Davidge  continued,  that  the  deatli  of  the 
President  would  solve  all  the  difficulties  in  the  Kepublican  party. 
It  seldom  happens  in  respect  of  crime  that  you  ever  see  the  germ 
of  it.  We  watch  its  baleful  fires  shooting  out  from  time  to  time. 
We  see  the  effect  of  it,  but  how  rarely  does  it  happen  that  we  have 
the  initial  point,  where  the  devil  enters  a  human  soul  and  suggests 
the  propriety  of  committing  an  act  of  wickedness.  He  was  in 
bed.  Now  look  at  the  political  situation.  Two  warring  factions 
and  a  little  of  political  life — a  little  life  between  one  of  these 
warring  factions  and  power!  What  a  thin  partition  it  was! 
The  idea  occurred  to  this  man,  why  should  I  not  extinguish  that 
little  life?  Why  should  I  not  batter  down  that  partition  and 
make  myself  the  great  benefactor  of  the  stalwart  element  of  the 
Kepubhcan  party?  Hell-born,  awful,  I  admit,  but,  before  God, 
the  truth  !  That  was  the  conception  of  that  night  as  he  lay  upon 
his  couch.  Daring,  indescribably  daring,  but  not  more  daring 
than  other  enterprises  that  have  entered  into  the  depraved  and 
wicked  heart  of  this  man!  Not  more  daring  than  the  Oneida 
Community,  not  more  daring  than  the  scheme  of  establishing 
this  paper  in  New  York  to  represent  the  Deity,  and  he  (this  devil 
in  the  box)  to  represent  the  paper. 

Here  the  prisoner  broke  out  for  the  first  time  to-day  and 
shouted :  "  Tell  us  something  about  William  Winter  Davis,  a 
friend  of  yours." 

Mr.  Davidge  (continuing) — He  tells  us  when  the  conception 
came.  It  came,  gentlemen,  in  the  night,  for  I  do  not  think  that 
in  the  sunshine  such  an  idea  could  enter  the  soul  even  of  this 
wretch. 

The  Prisoner — It  came  when  the  Lord  called  for  it. 

Mr.  Davidge — It  came  in  darkness,  in  gloom.  It  occurred  to 
very  many  at  that  time  (though  not  in  connection  with  crime) 
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that  a  little  lamp  being  put  out,  a  little  life  being  extinguished, 
the  faction  that  was  in  would  be  out,  and  the  taction  that  was 
out  would  be  in.  While  many  apprehended  the  situation.  I  hope 
that  no  other  man  in  this  bind  or  in  any  other  land  associated 
that  situation  with  crime  to  be  committed  by  him.  The  next 
day  it  occurred  to  him  again,  and  he  went  on  from  day  to  day, 
and  absolutely  devoted  two  weeks  to  the  constant  contemplation 
of  this  new  scheme.  For  two  weeks  he  carried  in  his  breast  this 
viper,  lie  lay  with  it  at  night,  he  ate  with  it,  he  drank  with  it, 
he  moved  about  among  men  with  it.  He  lived  and  moved  and 
bad  his  being  with  that  awful  sin  his  constant  companion.  Ib- 
kept  it  to  himself.  He  dared  not  run  the  risk  of  divulging  it  to 
the  party  to  be  benefited,  for  he  felt  that  he  would  receive 
their  reprobation.  He  carried  it,  he  nursed,  he  dallied  with  it  for 
two  weeks.  It  occurred  to  him  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  May. 
tie  went  alone  canvassing  (as  only  the  devil  can)  the  pros  and 
eons  of  this  wicked  thing  until  it  came  to  the  23d,  his  mind  not 
even  wholly  made  up.  It  is  perfectly  apparent,  though,  thai  Sa- 
tan had  made  an  entrance  into  his  soul  and  was  encamped  there. 
But  whether  Satan  would  win  or  whether  there  would  be  in  this 
man  enough  sense  of  duty  to  resist  did  not  appear.  On  the  23d 
of  May  he  felt  that  it  would  perhaps  be  better  for  him  to  fori 
this  wicked  scheme.  He  said  to  himself,  u  Perl  laps  I  can  gel 
this  office,  and  if  I  can  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  keep  my 
1  uinds  clean."'  He  made  another  effort  on  the  23d  of  May  witli  a 
view  of  getting  that  office. 

The  Prisoner — I  would  not  have  taken  a  Cabinet  position  after 
the  1st  of  June.    Put  that  down. 

Mr.  Davidg* — On  the  23d  of  May 

The  Prisoner— I  am  talking  about  the  1st  of  June. 

Mr.  Davidg* — Listen  to  this 

The  Prisoner  (violently  -  Listen  to  you!  Why  your  talk  is  so 
weak  that  it  is  hardly  worth  listening  to. 

Mr.  Davidge — Listen  to  this  letter,  which  this  man  wrote  to 
eral  Garfield  on  the  23d  (^'  May  Mr.  Davidge  here  read  to 
the  jury  the  letter  in  question,  in  which  the  prisoner  spoke  of 
M  r.  Blaine  as  being  a  vindictive  politician  mid  the  evil  genius  of 
the  President,  and  said:  M  You  ought  to  demand  his  immediate 
resignation,  otherwise  you  and  the  Republican  party  wiil  come 
to  grief." 

Mr.  Davidge  continued— Does  not  every  man  know  that  when 
he  wrote  that  letter  he  was  agitating  in  his  own  mind  the  sub- 
ject of  secret  assassination  V  This  devil  was  chained  to  the 
stake.  He  got  no  answer  to  the  letter.  It  made  no  particular 
impression  at  the  time;  but  subsequent  events  have  thrown  a 
lurid  light  upon  it.     He  goes  on  considering  this  fearful 

Prisoner—I  was  praying  about  it.  to  find  out  the  Deity's 
will.    I  was  praying  for  two  weeks  prior  to  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Dayidgi — I  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  pra. 

Tiie  Prisoner  (insolently)— If  you  prayed  more  you  would  be  a 
better  man. 
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Mr.  Davidge—  I  would  not  deny  this  man  one  jot  or  tittle  of  evi- 
dence or  argument  to  which  lie  is  fairly  entitled.  I  will  come 
afterward  to  his  theory  that  it  was  inspiration.  He  shall  have 
the  full  benefit  of  it,  and  I  will  show  that  superadded  to  the  worst 
offences  that  has  ever  stained  the  annals  of  the  world  he  has  com- 
mitted the  most  outrageous  and  wicked  and  infamous  blasphemy 
in  attributing  it  to  the  Divinity.  He  went  on  balancing,  this 
man  without  intelligence,  but  who  had  intelligence  enough  to 
stop  as  this  terrible  flower  was  unfolding  its  petals  ;  intelli- 
gent enough  to  stop  to  give  his  victim  a  chance.  He  got  no 
reply  and  on  the  1st  of  June  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
put  out  that  little  light,  which  no  man  in  the  world  could  ever 
relight— the  light  of  life.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
break  down  this  partition,  and  his  conclusion  was,  "  If  I  do  that 
I  will  have  heaped  such  benefits  on  the  stalwart  faction  that  it 
must  take  care  of  me." 

Mr.  Davidge  then  went  on  to  refer  to  the  purchase  of  the  pistol, 
the  fact  of  the  prisoner's  practising  by  the  river  side  and  to  his 
dogging  of  the  President.  Referring  to  his  visit  to  Mr.  Garfield 's 
church,  Mr.  Davidge  spoke  of  it  as  a  very  simple  church,  and  said 
that  Mr.  Garfield  manifested  the  same  tendency  for  worship  in  a 
simple  form  that  was  very  apt  to  accompany  the  largest  intellect- 
ual and  moral  endowments.  The  prisoner  (he  said)  skulked 
round  to  the  side  window,  looked  through,  saw  the  President, 
and  considered  in  his  own  mind  that  the  house  of  God  would  be 
a  convenient  place  for  the  perpetration  of  murder.  He  contem- 
plated the  propriety  of  turning  the  house  of  God  into  a  house  of 
slaughter,  of  spilling  blood,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  altar  of  the 
great  God  of  us  all.  He  was  armed  that  day.  Whether  he  went 
there  to  shoot  his  victim  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  tour  of  obser- 
vation is  uncertain.  Referring  to  the  prisoner's  visit  to  the  jail 
and  to  his  apprehension  of  the  mob  Mr.  Davidge  said  : — He  did 
not  fear  you  or  the  ministers  of  the  law.  He  thought— "  I  will 
break  through  the  meshes  of  the  law  as  if  they  were  so  many 
threads,  but  I  fear  that  terrible  tiling,  the  mob."  It  is  enough 
to  make  an  American  blush  that  any  man  in  this  land  can  reach 
the  point  of  fearing  the  mob  and  defying  the  law,  while  he  ought 
to  fear  the  law  of  the  land  and  defy  the  mob,  and  yet,  if  this 
wretch  had  entertained  the  same  fear  of  punishment  through  the 
regular  instrumentalities  of  the  law  of  his  country,  the  murdered 
President  would  be  alive  now.  I  blush  to  make  the  acknowledg- 
ment, but  it  is  so.  We  must  confess,  with  shame,  that  the  death 
of  our  head  and  chief  would  not  have  happened  if  the  assassin 
had  feared  the  law  of  the  land  as  he  should  have  feared  it. 

The  Prisoner— It  would  not  have  made  any  difference.  I  had 
no  choice. 

Mr.  Davidge— And  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  are  called  upon 
by  the  defence  to  state  to  the  world  by  your  verdict  that  a  man 
about  to  commit  crime  need  not  fear  the  law  however  much  he 
may  fear  the  spirit  of  the  populace. 
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Referring  to  the  statement  that  the  prisoner  had  attempted  to 
kill  the  President  two  weeks  prior  to  the  time  of  the  shooting  and 
had  been  deterred  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Garfield,  Mr.  Davidge 

remarked  that  the  only  thing,  SO  far  as  he  knew,  that  could  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  man  was  that  at  the  sight  of  a  woman  his 
heart  failed  him.  He  could  not  shoot  the  President  in  the  pres- 
ence of  so  much  weakness  and  love  and  tenderness. 

The  prisoner  at  this  point  looked  up  from  his  paper  and 
cried:— "You  and  Porter  would  not  be  on  this  ease  to-day  if 
General  Arthur  knew  as  much  about  it  in  October  as  he  does 
now.     Yon  are  alter  a  big  tee,  that  is  what  yon  want  here." 

Mr.  Davidge  then  proceeded  to  quote  from  the  tragedy  of 
"  Macbeth  "  the  lines  setting  forth  that  Duncan 

Ilnth  borne  his  foctiltiea  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  dear  in  bis  great  office,  thai  hi*  virtu- 1 
Will  plead,  like  nngele  tnunpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  hi-  taking  off; 
And  pity,  lik^  ji  naked  new  horn  babe, 
(Sliding  tin-  blast,  at  heaven's  cherubim,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. 

As  Mr.  Davidge  recited  these  lines,  the  tragedian  Rossi,  who 
occupied  a  seat  at  the  government  table,  nodded  approvingly. 

Let  us  hope  (continued  Mr.  Davidge  I  that  a  similar  sentiment 
to  that  attributed  by  the  great  master  of  moral  nature  to  Mac- 
beth stirred,  to  some  extent,  the  heart  of  this  devil.  If  it  did, 
however,  it  did  not  last  long. 

Mr.  Davidge  then  described  the  efforts  of  Guiteau  to  nerve 
himself  up  to  the  act.  This  lunatic  had  to  screw  up  as  with  a 
jackscrew  "  his  courage  to  the  sticking  point."  He  fired,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Davidge,  at  the  back  of  your  chief  and  my  chief.  lie 
fired  at  the  back  of  that  man,  from  his  British  bulldog  pistol,  tint 
bullet  that  went  clear  through  the  spine.  "  The  falcon,  towering 
in  his  pride  of  place,  was,  by  a  mousing  owl,  hawked  at  and 
killed."  This  gentle,  kindly,  illustrious  chief,  who  had  bared  his 
breast  to  the  bullets  of  the'  enemy,  lived  to  die  by  a  ballet  I 
treacherously  into  his  back.  The  prisoner  was  afraid  of  the  mob. 
What  is  a  mob  )f  It  is  simply  the  outward  expression  of  the  pas- 
sion and  sentiment  of  the  people.  1  am  no  mob  man,  but  I  never 
yet  knew  the  mob,  however  much  to  be  apprehended,  that  Lad 
not  behind  it  the  highest  form  of  human  passion  and  human  sen- 
timent. 

The  Prisoner— 1  went  to  jail  to  protect  myself  until  I  had  a 
hearing.     I  am  getting  a  hearing  now,  and  the  people  are  satisfied. 

There  never  was  a  time  (continued  Mr.  Davidge)  when,  if  the 
sentiment  of  this  country  and  of  other  civilized  countries  had 
given  full  vent  it  would  have  torn  this  wretch  into  shreds  and 

■  'IS. 

He  claimed  that   he  had  established  beyond  controversy  the 

sanity  of  the  prisoner.      He  claimed   to  have   established   such 
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sanity  by  the  consideration  which  the  prisoner  had  shown  for 
Mrs.  Garfield,  by  his  preparations  for  the  execution  of  the  crime, 
by  the  execution  itself  and  by  the  measures  adopted  by  the1  pris- 
oner himself  to  secure  his  personal  safety,  first  in  respect  of  the 
mob  and  next  in  respect  of  the  tribunal  of  justice  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  defence  of  insanity. 

It  seemed  to  him  almost  a  mockery  to  discuss  the  question  of 
insanity  in  respect  of  the  prisoner,  but  he  wished  that  in  the  fu- 
ture when  this  man  had  met  his  doom,  no  human  being  should  be 
able  to  say  that  there  was  any  question  in  respect  of  his  guilt  or 
of  the  propriety  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him.  He  would 
make  it  abundantly  clear  before  he  got  through  that  not  only  was 
the  defence  of  insanity  not  true  and  not  sustained  by  evidence, 
but  that  it  was  a  dishonest  and  fabricated  defence.  If  the  prisoner 
had  been  over  good  instead  of  over  wicked,  or  if  God  had  blessed 
his  efforts  in  the  direction  of  virtue,  and  if  the  prisoner  had  died, 
leaving  an  immense  property  to  his  relatives,  none  of  them  would 
have  thought  of  attributing  insanity  to  him.  It  had  only  been 
set  up  for  the  honor  of  the  name  and  to  shield  the  family. 

Here  the  prisoner  broke  out  with  the  exclamation  that  he  had 
been  a  square  man  all  his  lifetime  and  a  virtuous  man  for  six  or 
seven  years. 

Mr.  Davidge  went  on  to  say  that  while  a  man  may  have  been 
off  his  balance  sometimes  it  very  rarely  happened  that  such  rub- 
Irish  was  presented  where  the  iron  rule  was  applied  as  to  whether 
1  he  man  knew  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  This 
man  unquestionably  did.  Even  Dr.  Spitzka,  who  thought  that 
the  prisoner  might  have  a  taint  from  a  collateral  source,  had  de- 
clared three  times  on  cross-examination  that  whether  this  man 
was  affected  with  disease  of  the  mind  or  not,  he  had  reason  and 
reflection  enough  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  act  to  dis- 
criminate between  right  and  wrong.  Commenting  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  Luther  W.  Guiteau,  the  prisoner's  father,  he  said 
that  nobody  would  assert  that  there  was  anything  about  this  old 
man  except  what  was  good.  He  had  been  simply  mistaken— as  all 
men  were  liable  to  be  mistaken — in  regard  to  religious  belief. 

Referring  to  the  prisoner's  life  in  the  Oneida  Community  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  prisoner,  who  shouted  out,  "  That  is  false. 
While  I  was  there  I  wras  as  pure  as  you  are,  and  purer  perhaps. 
I  went  there  to  save  my  soul,  not  for  lust.  Put  that  down, 
Davidge  ;  do  not  forget  it." 

Mr.  Davidge  went  on  to  review  the  evidence  of  witnesses  for 
the  defence,  including  that  of  Charles  H.  Reed,  associate  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner,  and  who  had  indubitably  recommended  him 
for  admission  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Reed  had  testified  to  an  interview 
with  the  prisoner  shortly  before  the  assassination  and  had  de- 
scribed him  as  being  a  little  off  his  balance ;  but  was  it  remarkable 
he  asked,  that  a  man  carrying  a  frightful  design  of  this  sort  about 
him  should  be  off  his  balance  ? 

"  You  had  better  leave  Reed  alone,  Davidge  (the  prisoner  broke 
in),  he  is  a  bad  man  for  you." 
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Mr.  Davidge  went  on  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  in  the  jail 
the  prisoner  was  quiet  and  well  behaved — ("abetter  man  than 
you,  Davidge,"  again  broke  in  the  prisoner)— the  exception  being 
that  when  a  man  went  there  who  was  to  become  a  witness  in  I  he 

case  the  prisoner  found  it  convenient,  in  view  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  ease,  to  appear  to  be  a  madman. 

The  prisoner— 'w  L  never  appeared  to  be  :i  madman.  I  never 
claimed  to  be  any  more  insane  than  yon  are.  I  never  have  been 
since  the  2d  of  .Inly  last. 

Mr.  Davidge— Hear  that  and  contrast  it  with  what  has  passed 
here  under  your  eyes  week  after  week. 

In  the  course  of  fartherarguraent  Mr.  Davidge  alluded  to  the  pris- 
oner's wonderful  memory,  saying  that  he  bad  a  memory  of  bn 
of  which  metal  his pther qualities  seemed  also  to  be  composed. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  the  first  pun  you  have  made  to-day, 
Davidge  ;  you  had  better  repeat  it. 

Lu  another  part  of  his  argument,  where  he  spoke  of  the  prisoner 
as  the  greatest  criminal  on  earth,  the  prisoner  again  broke  out, 
•*  The  greatest  patriot  on  earth  is  the  proper  word  for  you  to 
sir." 

Further  on  again  the  prisoner  broke  out,  "  Yon  do  not  believe 
a  word  of  that.  Davidge  :  you  are  only  talking  for  money.  You 
had  better  let  Mr.  Heed  alone,  or  you  wiil  have  a  hard  time  of  it  ; 
you  will  be  sick  all  day  when  he  gets  after  you." 

Mr.  Davidge  continued  :— Here  was  a  human  being  moving  and 
living  on  this  earth— a  man  of  very  fair  education,  a  member 
of  a  church,  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. He  seemed  to  apprehend  fully  the  advantage  of  connect- 
ing himself  with  bodies  of  men.  He  was  a  lawyer,  a  lecturer,  a 
writer  of  newspaper  articles.  He  was  a  man  who  did  all  those 
things  which  ordinary  men  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  very 
many  tilings  which  ordinary  men,  or  extraordinary  men,  would 
imt  do.  He  was  like  any  other  man  from  1868  to  lvT7.  but  no  evi- 
dence has  been  offered  by  the  defence  covering  that  period  <vi  tun*-. 
Why  was  that  ?  It  was  because  the  case  was  simply  a  lie,  U  - 
cause  the  defence  was  simply  an  unmitigated  falsehood. 

Mr.  I  tavidge  proceeded  to  analyse  the  testimony  connected  wit  h 
the  prisoners  attempt  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  Paine  Memorial 
Hall  at  Boston  ;  also  that  in  connection  with  the  prisoner's  drop- 
ping a  little  dog  over  the  stairway  at  Mr.  Scoville's  summer 
house;  also  as  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  some  witnesses  that 

the  prisoner  was  crazy  or  was  a  fool ;  and  he  asked  whether  a  man 
was  to  be  excused  tor  crime,  and  such  a  crime  because  someb 

thought  him  a  fool  or  crazy  i   lb'  pr<  -mind  that  there  were  twenty 
men  in  the  city  t)\'  Washington  who  could  testify  of  himself    M.. 

I  tavidge  las  to  acts  of  eccentricity,  queerness,  thoughtless! 
expression  of  pecu  iar  views  (either  seriously  or  from  a  Bens* 
humor]  ;  and  (lid  it  follow  that  either  he  or  any  out1  else  of  whom 
that   may   he   said  was  to  enjoy   Immunity   from   either   civil    <•;• 
criminal  responsibility  ?     Then  he  came  "to  what   he  called  the 
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family  branch  of  the  testimony,  referring  to  the  raising  of  the 
axe  by  the  prisoner  upon  Mrs.  Scoville  and  connecting  that  with 
the  prisoner  once  striking  his  father  on  the  back.  A  more  uni- 
form life  had  never  come  under  his  observation.  Its  last  crown- 
ing and  culminating  act  of  wickedness  was  but  the  verification  of 
what  the  Scripture  says : — tu  As  thou  sowest  so  shalt  thou  reap." 
"  I  did  not  know  you  ever  read  the  Bible,  Davidge,"  the  pris- 
oner said  ;  and  soon  after  he  exclaimed: — kt  I  have  just  finished 
my  speech,  but  at  the  rate  that  Davidge  is  talking  I  do  not  think  I 
will  get  a  chance  to  deliver  it." 

At  this  point  of  the  argument  Mr.  Porter,  at  three  o'clock, 
proposed  an  adjournment. 

Judge  Cox  intimated  that  he  would  prefer  sitting  till 
four  o'clock. 

The  District  Attorney  remarked  that  Mr.  Davidge  was 
not  in  good  health  and  was  exhausted. 

The  Prisoner — Davidge  said  he  would  speak  for  two  or 
three  hours,  but  at  the  rate  he  is  going  on  he  will  speak  for 
two  weeks. 

Judge  Cox  inquired  of  Mr.  Scoville  as  to  the  prisoner 
addressing  the  jury,  saying  that  he  would  have  no  objection 
if  the  prisoner  would  only  confine  himself  to  an  argument 
on  the  case. 

Mr.  Scoville — He  has  indicated  that  desire.  I  have 
not  talked  with  him  about  it  except  as  to  the  time  he 
would  speak.  We  supposed  that  that  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  Court. 

The  Prisoner — I  desire  to  close  this  case  on  my  own 
behalf.  I  would  not  trust  the  best  man  in  America  to 
close  it  for  me. 

Judge  Cox — I  would  not  have  any  objection  to  hearing 
the  prisoner  if  he  would  confine  himself  to  an  argument  on 
the  evidence. 

The  Prisoner— That  is  all  I  desire. 

Judge  Cox — If  his  speech  be  written  out  and  submitted 
to  you,  and  you  expurgate  it,  I  have  no  objection  to  his 
being  heard. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  think  that  perhaps  the  difficulty  might 
be  obviated  by  the  Court  stopping  him  if  he  did  not  keep 
within  proper  limits. 
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The  Prisoner — There  will  be  no  personalities  in  my 
speech.      It  will  be  all  on  the  law  and  facts. 

The  District  Attorney — I  hope  Your  Honor  will  not 
take  the  prisoner  out  of  the  dock  and  put  him  at  the 
bar  again  until  this  trial  is  over.  Ho  is  ably  represented 
here  by  counsel,  and  if  he  has  any  special  views  which 
he  desires  to  present,  let  him  present  them  through  his 
counsel. 

"I  am  here  as  my  own  counsel/'  the  prisoner  inter- 
posed. 

The  District  Attorney  (continuing) — I  do  not  want  this 
trial  burdened  with  the  appearance  again  of  this  man  ai  the 
counsel  table- 

The  Prisoner  (again  interrupting) — General  Arthur  will 
take  care  of  you,  Corkhill. 

The  District  Attorney  (concluding  his  sentence) — And 
for  him  to  speak  from  the  dock  would  be  a  disgrace, 

Mr.  Davidgt — There  is  no  precedent  for  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  Scoville —  I  suppose  that  it  is  competent  for  the 
Court  to  allow  three  speeches  on  each  side.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  precedent  against  allowing  the  prisoner  to  make 
a  speech  on  his  own  behalf  if  he  desires.  Neither  Mr.  Heed 
nor  myself  desire  it. 

The  District  Attorney — Then  that  settles  it. 

Mr.  Scoville  (petulantly) — No,  sir,  it  does  not  settle  it. 

The  District  Attorney — By  the  liberty  which  has  been 
granted  this  prisoner  he  has  degraded  the  administration 
of  justice. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  absolutely  false. 

Mr.  Scoville — The  prisoner  has  asked  the  privileg 
addressing  the  jury  on  his  own  behalf  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  case.  The  only  question,  it  seems  to  me.  is  whether 
the  Court  will  allow  three  speeches  on  each  side.  Of  course, 
it'  the  prisoner  did  not  confine  himself  in  his  remarks  to  thr 
evidence  it  will    be  competent    for   the   Court    to   -top   him. 

lie  would  be  compelled  to  stop  jus!  precisely  as  counsel  is. 
That  is  my  understanding  of  it 

40 
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The  Prisoner  (approvingly) — And  that  is  mine. 

Mr.  Scoville— So  far  as  examining  his  speech  is  con- 
cerned I  would  be  glad  to  do  that  in  connection  with  my 
associate,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  want  to  revise  and 
make  up  a  speech  for  him.  I  prefer  that  if  he  is  to  speak 
at  all  he  shall  be  left  alone,  and  if  he  transgresses  bounds 
let  him  be  stopped.  So  far  as  the  number  of  speeches  is 
concerned  (and  if  that  be  the  objection),  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  District  Attorney  answering  the  prisoner. 

The  District  Attorney  (ironically) — Thank  you.  Then  he 
added,  addressing  the  Court  with  great  earnestness  of  man- 
ner :  I  do  not  want  this  thing  to  pass  without  an  earnest 
protest.  I  supposed  that  when  it  came  to  this  point  we 
wrould  find  Mr.  Scoville  doing  just  what  he  is  now  doing — 
saying  that  he  does  not  desire  the  prisoner  to  speak,  and 
yet  urging  Your  Honor  to  allow  him  to  speak.  The  pris- 
oner has  no  right  to  speak ;  no  right  known  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  law. 

"I  am  here  as  my  own  counsel,"  said  the  prisoner  in  a 
snarling  manner,  u  and  I  have  a  right  to  speak/1 

The  District  Attorney — He  has  already  by  his  conduct 
here  disgraced  the  administration  of  justice.  Under  such 
rule  and  governance  as  Your  Honor  has  been  able  to  apply, 
Your  Honor  has  been  unable  to  keep  him  quiet.  If  he  be 
allowed  to  speak  it  will  be  only  another  exhibition  of  his 
character,  a  prepared  exhibition  ;  for,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
papers  this  morning,  he  has  been  advising  with  his  counsel 
in  the  jail  as  to  what  he  should  say  and  as  to  how  he  should 
act.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  time  that  this  mockery  should  end  ; 
and  (with  great  emphasis)  that  man  never  leaves  the  dock 
with  the  permission  of  the  counsel  for  the  government  until 
he  leaves  it  after  a  verdict  from  the  jury.  (Applause  in  the 
court  room  and  an  exclamation  from  the  prisoner,  "  General 
Arthur  is  a  bigger  man  than  you,  Corkhill,  and  you  will 
have  to  go.") 

The  District  Attorney — I  am  not  here  to  say  a  word  to 
deprive  this  man  of  any  rights  he  may  have,  but  I  and  the 
other  counsel  for  the  prosecution  (men  who  are  known  to 
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and  respected  by  the  country)  have  bad  to  stand  his  clamor 
and  abuse  and  vituperation,  such  a  thing  as  was  never 
known  before  in  any  court.  We  have  been  silent  under 
it  for  two  months;  but  I  will  not  sit  by  and  allow  the 
Court  to  take  that  man  from  the  dock  and  place  him  at  the 
counsel  table.  He  shall  never  come  here  Dgain  with  the 
permission  of  the  counsel  for  the  government.  If  he  comes 
he  will  come  in  the  face  of  our  earnest  protect,  He  has  no 
such  right,  and  the  Court  ought  not  to  grant  it  to  him.  lie 
bus  counsel  here,  and  1  ask  that  this  matter  shall  be  settled 
here  now  and  finally. 

The  Prisoner — I  am  here  as  my  own  counsel,  and  have 
been  from  the  start.  You  cannot  stop  me.  The  law  of 
i  . .  ry  State  in  the  Union  gives  me  that  right. 

Mr.  Reed — I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  question  whether  the  defendant  should  I  e 
allowed  to  make  a  speech.  All  that  J  have  risen  to  say 
is  that  the  insinuations  of  the  District  Attorney  that  Mr. 
Scoville  or  myself — (I  can  speak  certainly  lor  myself  and 
I  believe  I  can  speak  also  for  Mr.  Scoville) — counselled  in 
any  manner  with  the  prisoner  about  his  speech  is  absolutely 
false. 

The  Prisoner — Scoville  can  say  the  -rone. 

The  District  Attorney — 1  am  very  giad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Reed — I  have  no  more  idea  about  what  1> 
to  say  than  a  man  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Scoville— I  have  not  seen  him  at  all  in  reference  to 
his  speech  and  I  don't  know  its  contents. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  true. 

The  District  Attorney — I  made  the  remark  because  I 
saw  the  statement  in  the  papers  this  moruiri 

Mr.  Reed — 1  was  at  the  jail  yesterday.  The  prisoner 
Baked  me  to  go  and  see  him  and  I  went.  It  J  had  not 
gone  I  would  be  unworthy  of  defending  him,  but  I  did  not 
talk  nbn.it  his  speech.  He  Bhowed  me  a  large  roll  of  paper 
and  slid  it  was  his  speech,  but  I  did  not  read  a  word  of  it 
and  he  did  Dot  tell  me  a  word  of  it. 

The  Prisoner — X<>r  any  human  being.    I  am  here  a-  my 
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own  counsel  and  I  insist  that  when  my  life  is  at  stake  I 
have  a  right  to  address  the  jury  in  my  own  behalf. 

Judge  Cox — -I  suggest  that  counsel  for  the  defence  shall 
between  now  and  to-morrow  examine  his  speech  and  see 
if  there  are  any  views  in  it  that  ought  to  be  presented.  If 
so  they  can  be  presented  by  counsel  better  than  by  the 
prisoner. 

Mr.  Reed — -Whatever  I  can  do  to  relieve  the  situation 
of  any  embarrassment  I  will  most  willingly  do. 

Mr.  Scoville— Is  Your  Honor  going  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion now? 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting) — The  American  people  will 
read  the  speech,  and  they  are  greater  than  this  Court  and 
jury.  Do  not  forget  that,  Mr.  Court  and  Mr.  Jurymen! 
The  American  people  are  trying  this  case,  and  will,  I  think, 
do  me  justice.  The  American  people  will  get  my  speech 
from  the  Herald.  It  will  make  about  eight  columns  of  the 
Herald  It  reads  like  an  oration  of  Cicero's.  It  will  go 
thundering  down  the  ages. 

Mr.  Scoville — Whether  the  prisoner  is  to  be  permitted 
to  address  the  jury  in  his  own  behalf  or  not,  is  a  matter  (I 
take  it)  for  the  Court  and  not  for  the  District  Attorney  to 
decide. 

The  Prisoner — Arthur  will  take  care  of  that  man,  Cork- 
hill.  He  has  been  an  unmitigated  nuisance  in  this  case 
from  the  start. 

Mr.  Scoville— -I  don't  think  it  right  for  counsel  for  the 
government  to  make  a  request  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
which  is  rather  in  the  form  of  a  command  to  the  Court. 
If  it  be  true  that  this  prisoner  is  a  sane  man,  as  is  assumed 
by  the  prosecution,  they  certainly  ought  not  to  prevent  his 
trying  to  speak  to  the  jury  in  his  own  behalf. 

The  District  Attorney— Such  a  thing  was  never  done  by 
a  prisoner  in  this  court. 

Mr.  Scoville — Then  it  was  time  it  was  done.  If  a  man 
on  trial  for  his  life  asks  the  small  privilege  of  speaking  for 
one  or  two  hours  to  the  jury  at  the  close  of  a  two  months' 
trial   the   privilege  should   not  be  denied   to   him.     If  it 
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never  has  been  done  in  an  American  court  it  is  time  that  it 
was  done. 

The  Prisoner — I  say  so,  and  the  American  people  will 
say  so. 

Mr.  Sooville — A  man  should  not  be,  under  such  pres- 
sure as  exists  in  this  case,  driven  from  the  court  room  to 
the  gallows  without  the  privilege  of  saying  a  word  in  hi- 
own  behalf — (manifestations  of  approval  throughout  the 
court  room) — and  now,  since  the  spirit  that  has  been 
manifested  by  the  prosecution,  I  ask  Your  Honor  as  a 
privilege 

The  District  Attorney  (sneeringly) — I  knew  you  would. 

Mr.  Scoville  (continuing)  And  also  a  right — (same  remark 
from  the  District  Attorney) — that  this  man  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  jury  in  his  own  behalf,  so 
long  and  only  so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  the  case,  as 
any  other  counsel  should. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  what  I  propose  to  do.  The 
speech  is  all  on  the  law  and  facts — not  a  word  of  per- 
sonalities in  it. 

Judge  Cox — I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  prisoner's 
being  heard  if  he  would  conduct  himself  as  any  other  man 
or  counsel  would  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  propriety 
and  decency. 

Mr.  Porter — Does  Your  Honor  propose  that  he  shall 
speak  from  the  counsel  table  or  from  the  dock  ? 

Judge  Cox — I  do  not  propose  anything  as  yet.  But  I 
was  going  to  say  that  the  prisoner  has  so  abused  his  privi- 
heretofore  that  I  do  not  anticipate  that  he  will  confine 
himself  to  the  rules  of  propriety. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  because  I  have  been  abused.  I 
had  to  defend  myself.  J  could  not  lie  down  and  allow 
these  men  to  trample  on  me. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Davidge  continued  his  argument  !>efore 
the  jury.  As  soon  as  Guiteau's  manacles  were  removed  he 
excitedly  apologized  for  his  criticism  upon  Mr.  Davidge, 
who,  as  he  had  learned  since  the  adjourning  of  the  Court, 
was  a  gentleman  and  a  high-toned  Christian  lawyer, 
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Mr.  Davidge,  who  did  not  catch  the  words  of  Gniteau, 
asked  a  neighboring  lawyer  what  the  prisoner  said.  Being 
informed  he  smiled  and  at  once  resumed  his  speech  to  the 
jury.  He  spoke  with  great  deliberation,  recounting  the 
testimony  upon  which  the  defence  must  rely,  and  passed 
over  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Scoville,  who  at  times  ceased 
writing  to  hear  him.  Mr.  Davidge  next  commented  on  the 
testimony  of  the  prisoner's  brother.  Guiteau  himself  was 
absorbed  in  writing  and  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  what 
Mr.  Davidge  was  saying  to  the  jury.  The  attorneys  as 
well  as  the  audience  listened  attentively  to  Mr.  Davidge. 
Judge  Porter,  with  his  right  hand  in  his  bosom,  leaned 
back  in  his  chair.  Mr.  Corkhill  sat  with  folded  arms,  his 
face  indicating  approval  of  the  points  presented  by  Mr. 
Davidge.  Mr.  Reed  leaned  over  the  table  and  now  and 
then  had  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Scoville,  who  took  notes 
and  was  for  a  time  examining  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Davidge  in  his  address  to  the  jury  first  referred  to  the 
question,  whether  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  of  the  act,  had  intel- 
ligence enough  to  know  that  murder  was  against  God's  law  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  lie  analyzed  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Ilice,  Mrs. 
Scoville,  John  VV.  Guiteau  and  others,  as  to  the  eccentricities  of 
the  prisoner.  The  only  question  on  that  point  was  whether  the 
prisoner  was  so  bereft  of  reason  as  to  be  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  nature  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  crimes  that  a  man  can 
commit.  He  might  comment  upon  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Sco- 
ville with  some  degree  of  severity,  but  he  was  not  capable  of  it. 
He  recognized  her  relations  to  the  prisoner.  He  knew  that  blood 
was  thicker  than  water,  and  he  therefore  passed  her  testimony  as 
he  had  passed  it  by  when  he  declined  to  cross-examine  her. 

He  proceeded,  however,  to  analyze  the  testimony  of  John  W. 
Guiteau.  This  witness  was  to  the  prisoner  bone  of  his  bone, 
with  every  possible  inducement  to  shield  the  prisoner,  so  far  as 
he  could  consistently  do  so  with  truth.  He  testified  that  the 
prisoner  was  so  bereft  of  reason  that  he  was  actually  unable  to 
draw  up  a  chattel  mortgage.  If  that  were  a  test  of  reason  he 
(Mr.  Davidge)  could  not  pass  it,  for,  after  his  long  practice  of  the 
law,  he  would  also  have  to  ask  guidance  in  the  drawing  up  of  a 
chattel  mortgage  in  Richmond  or  New  York.  He  quoted  some 
of  Kie  answers  of  this  witness  in  cross-examination  ;  that  he  be- 
lieved the  prisoner -a  case  was  a  case  of  demonism,  that  he  was 
possessed  of  the  devil,  that  before  God  he  was  responsible  for  his 
acts  (which  he  called  moral  responsibility),  because  he  believed 
that  some  time  in  his  past  life  he  made  a  choice  to  follow  the 
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patb  of  evil  rather  than  of  good.    U  was  to  be  said,  to  the  credit 
of  this  gentleman,  that  when  insanity  was  imputed  to  his  father, 
liis  unclr  and  other  relatives,  he  rose  in  court  and  condemned 
course  pursued  l>y  Mr.  Scoville. 

He  read  and  commented  upon  the  testimony  of  John  W.  Gui- 
teau  as  to  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  the  prisoner  in  the 
witness5  office,  in  Boston,  and  brought  out  again  with  great  effect 
explanation  given  by  the  witness,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Scoville,  of 
what  he  meant  by  saying  that  his  brother  was  possessed  bj 
devil. 

Poor  Mrs.  Scoville  was  made  to  say  in  a  vague  and  general  way 
that  in  her  opinion  he  was  insane,  and  John  W.  Guiteau  reluc- 

bly  drew  a  picture  which  portrays  this  man  in  the  dark  I 
tares  d  to  him  by  the  officers  who  here  represent  I 

eminent.  This  Guiteau  family  is  a  respectable  family,  a  family 
of  tone  and  character.  Thqy  have  made  their  mark  wherever 
they  have  gone.  The  mistake  committed  by  the  family  is  in  un- 
dertaking to  protect  and  defend  this  man.  All  families  are  lia- 
ble in  the  course  of  nature  to  produce  bad  men  and  wicked  men, 
and  bad  women  and  wicked  women,  and  the  course— the  Roman 
course-  that  this  family  ought  to  pursue  would  be  to  denounce 
this  wretch  as  having  sinned  against  law.  against  God,  aga 
nature  itself,  and  offer  liiui  as  a  sacrifice  en  the  altar  of  his  coun- 
try. That  is  the  course  i'^v  the  family  to  take  ;  hew  off  this  rot- 
ten limb  ami  throw  it  into  the  tire  for  destruction. 

The  Prisoner  -That  is  all  said  for  money. 

Mr.  Davidge  characterized  the  evidence  of  the  defence  as  vague 
and  sloppy  rubbish,  but  declared  that  some  strange  b 
light  had  filtered  through  the  darkness  in  respect  to  the  prison- 
er's moral  nature.  It  had  crept  in  incidentally  that  he  had  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  struck  his  father  behind  his  back,  and  that  at  the 
of  thirty-five  he  had  raised  an  axe  against  a  woman, and  that 
woman  his  sister,  and  that  sister  his  hostess,  whose  hospitality 
he  was  enjoying  at  the  time  and  whose  bread  he  was  eating. 

The  Prisoner— That  is  false. 

Mr.  Davidge  (continuing)— And  J.  W.  Guiteau  opened  the 
po.tals  a  little  wider  in  respect  to  the  moral  character  of  this 
man. 

The  Prisoner— He  is  not  my  reference  ;  I  have  bigger  men  than 
he  for  reference. 

Mr.  Davidge — Bight  here  the  most  remarkable  incident  of  this 
trial  took  place.  The  prisoner  was  put  upon  the  stand  bee 
the  theory  on  which  1  have  been  commi  nting  had  absolutely 
broken  down.  What  was  the  result?  N<>  man  in  this  court 
room  and  no  man  out  of  this  court  room  who  read  his  testimony 
entertains  any  longer,  if  he  entertained  before,  the  sligl 
doubt  in  •  the  absolute  sanity  and  responsibility  of  this 

man. 
Th<   I  illy)    Talk  about  brains !    [f  you  read 

'  get  you  would  think  I  was  the  greatest  d 
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Mr.  Davidge,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  speaking  incident- 
ally of  the  horror,  disgust  and  loathing  with  which  the  assassina- 
tion  of  the  President  had  been  regarded  by  all  Christendom,  the 
prisoner  exclaimed  :  "That  was  true  in  July,  sir;  but  it  is  not 
true  now.  It  is  just  the  other  way."  So  an  allusion  to  the  pris- 
oner's lecturing  for  money  brought  out  the  denial :  "That  is 
false.  I  took  to  lecturing  to  serve  the  Lord."  And  a  reference 
to  Moody  as  a  theologian  led  him  to  exclaim :  "Moody  was  an 
evangelist  and  I  was  a  theologian.  There  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  two  offices."  Referring  to  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Dr. 
MacArthur  and  to  the  incident  of  the  prisoner's  being  supplied 
with  money  by  his  wife,  who  was  then  at  service,  the  prisoner 
said  :  "  That  is  false  ;  she  was  never  worth  a  cent."  He  also  con- 
tradicted several  other  points  in  Dr.  MacArthur's  testimony, 
which  led  Mr.  Davidge  to  say  to  the  jury  :  "  This  rascal  says  he 
did  not  do  this.  Which  do  you  believe — the  man  of  God,  the 
minister  of  the  holy  Gospel,  or  the  prisoner  in  the  dock  V  " 

The  prisoner  again  broke  out :  tfc  Supposing  I  did  and  supposing 
I  did  not  ?  It  is  nobody's  business  but  my  own.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  tnis  issue  one  wTay  or  the  other." 

Mr.  Davidge  went  on  in  the  further  analysis  of  the  testimony 
and  said:  "He  was  sane  enough  for  all  purposes.  It  is  only 
when  his  hand  is  red,  when  his  fingers  are  dripping  with  blood, 
and  when  the  law  claims  him  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  justice 
that  we  first  hear  of  insanity." 

Referring  to  the  incident  of  the  prisoner  polishing  up  an  oroide 
Watch  and  passing  it  on  a  Jew  pawnbroker  as  gold,  and  taking 
back  his  card  which  he  had  first  handed  to  the  pawnbroker,  and 
speaking  of  the  deep  cunning  shown  in  the  transaction,  he  was 
again  interrupted  by  the  prisoner,  who  said,  sneeringly  :  twThat 
proves  your  case,  Davidge.  You  had  better  quit  now  and  go 
home."  Alluding  to  Shaw's  testimony  as  to  the  conversation 
about  Wilkes  Booth  and  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Davidge  said  that  the  prisoner  had  the  ambition  of  the  youth 
who  fired  the  Ephesian  dome  and  who  outlived  in  fame  the  pious 
fool  who  reared  it. 

This  wretch,  too  (he  said),  was  after  immortality,  and  he  had 
secured  for  himself  an  evil  eminence  and  an  evil  immortality. 
Referring  to  the  prisoner's  Inter-Ocean  scheme,  Mr.  Davidge 
treated  that  as  a  proof  of  his  sanity. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  prisoner,  u  they  have  been  running  that  paper 
on  my  brains  ever  since,  and  they  have  got  rich  on  it,  too.  The 
paper  was  not  worth  a  cent  until  I  put  my  brains  into  the  con- 
cern." 

Mr.  Davidge  continued  :  What  we  have  mainly  to  do  with  in 
that  enterprise  is  the  audacity  of  the  undertaking.  This  crime 
is  in  keeping  with  the  Inter-Ocean  enterprise;  in  keeping  with 
the  Oneida  Community  ;  in  keeping  witli  the  Theocrat;  in  keep- 
ing with  the  idea  that  he  could  u  star  "  the  country  as  a  lecturer, 
because  Moody  and  San  key  could  do  the  same  thing  ;  in  keeping 
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with  the  idea  that  Providence  specially  protected  him  when  the 
Narragansett  was  burned  on  Long  Island  Sound  ;  in  keeping 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  led  by  inspiration  to  go  to  the  Oneida 
Community  ;  in  keeping  with  the  idea  that  the  great  God  in- 
spired him  to  leave  that  Community  ;  in  keeping  with  the  grand 
idea  that  on  this  earth  there  is  but  one  grand  central  figure,  and 
that  his  name  is  Charles  J.  Guiteau. 

"Thank  you,  sir/'  shouted  the  prisoner;  "that  is  the  best 
thing  that  you  have  ever  said.  That  is  what  the  American  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  say,  too.  If  you  saw  some  of  the  letters  that 
I  am  receiving  you  would  say  so,  too.  I  am  the  brain  of  this 
business.  I  am  running  this  thing  here.  And  I  say  that,  too, 
without  any  egotism  at  all." 

Mr.  Davidge  went  on  to  quote  from  the  prisoner's  own  testi- 
mony bearing  on  his  so-culled  inspiration,  prefacing  it  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  enough  to  make  a  man's  blood  curdle.  ''At 
the  end  of  two  weeks  (the  prisoner  had  testified)  my  mind  was 
thoroughly  fixed  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  President's  removal 
and  the  divinity  of  the  inspiration." 

The  Prisoner — Making  up  my  mind  was  the  result  of  my 
prayers. 

Mr.  Davidge— lie  was  making  up  his  own  mind  and  calling  it 
an  inspiration  from  God. 

The  Prisoner— Ah,  you  are  talking  for  money,  Davidge  ;  every- 
body understands  that.  You  do  not  believe  a  word  of  what  you 
are  saying  yourself. 

Mr.  Davidge-  Let  me  go  on.  I  will  hang  him  by  his  own  tes- 
timony. The  doctors  have  all  told  you  that  an  insane  delusion 
does  not  come  from  within,  but  from  without  ;  that  the  insane 
person  hears  a  voice  or  sees  a  spectral  finger  on  the  wall,  but 
here  you  have  the  germ  of  crime  within  the  mind  of  the  man. 
You  have  the  act  original  ing  within  and  not  forced  upon  the 
party  from  without. 

The  Prisoner— That  is  a  matter  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  pass 
upon'* 

Mr.  Davidge  went  on  to  speak  of  the  prisoner  as  a  pretended 
apostle,  as  an  impostor,  who,  in  his  long  tour  of  lecturing,  said 
he  was  imitating  the  self-sacrificing  and  virtuous  Saviour  of 
mankind. 

••  Y<  s,  and  I  did,"  the  prisoner  shouted,  uand  you  know  it, 
too,  Davidg 

Was  there  ever  such  wickedness  (continued   Mr.  David., 
that  of  this  man  contemplating  murder  and  praying  to  the  Di- 
vinity to  interpose  a  miracle  if  lie  wished  to  prevent  it  ? 

"That  is  true,1'  said  the  prisoner,  "and  if  you  prayed  more  it 
would  be  better  for  you." 

Mr.  Davidge,  in  further  quotation  from  the  prisoner's  testi- 
mony, came  to  his  boast  that  la.'  always  stayed  at  first-class 
boarding-houses. 

•v  Vr^"  the  prisoner  interposed),  vw  I  am  high-toned, Davidge* 
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I  generally  paid  for  my  board,  too.  I  always  did  when  I  had  the 
money.  That  is  more  than  Corkhill  does  wThen  he  has  the  money. 
He  does  not  pay  anybody." 

Mr.  Davidge— Here  is  a  man  who  thinks  himself  the  equal  of 
God  Almighty,  who  adopted  a  criminal  design  suggested  by  his 
own  mind  to  see  if  God  would  not  stay  the  uplifted  hand  intent 
on  the  perpetration  of  murder. 

The  Prisoner— That  is  what  Abraham  did,  too.  There  are 
thirty-eight  cases  of  that  kind  in  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Davidge— This  man,  when  he  felt  himself  possessed  of  this 
horrid  thought,  ought  to  have  rushed  into  some  sanctuary, 
rushed  anywhere,  and  asked  any  one  to  take  him  and  protect 
him  against  himself. 

The  Prisoner— That  was  not  what  Paul  did.  He  conferred 
not  with  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  I  never  did,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  Deity  inspired  it,  but  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  Deity,  Davidge.  That  is  the  trouble  about  you.  He  will 
probably  know  you,  some  of  these  daj^s,  down  below. 

In  further  quotation  from  the  i)risoner's  testimony  as  to  a  vio- 
lation of  the  municipal  law,  Mr.  Davidge  was  again  interrupted 
by  the  exclamation  from  the  prisoner  :  "  Suppose  the  letter  of  the 
law  was  broken  !  What  of  it  ?  Look  at  those  Mormons  break- 
ing the  law  every  night.  I  send  a  message  to  President  Arthur 
and  to  the  American  people  to  wipe  out  those  Mormons." 

Subsequently  the  prisoner,  overhearing  a  whispered  remark  by 
Mr.  Davidge  to  one  of  his  associates  that  the  extract  handed  him 
was  not  what  he  wanted,  broke  out  again  :  "I  thought  you  had 
lost  your  head,  Davidge.  You  are  having  a  big  talk  ;  you  said 
you  would  speak  for  two  hours  and  you  have  been  speaking  for 
two  days.    I  suppose  it  will  take  you  two  weeks  to  get  through." 

Mr.  Davidge  then  characterized  the  life  of  the  prisoner  as  an 
audacious,  unprincipled  career,  especially  denouncing  the  idea 
of  establishing  the  Theocrat  as  lawless  and  vile.  The  prisoner 
had  proposed  to  destroy  ail  churches  and  all  order.  He  h;j£  pro- 
posed to  establish  the  reign  of  the  Deity  and  of  that  reign  he  was 
to  be  a  manager.  In  tiie  Inter-Ocean  scheme  there  was  displayed 
the  same  egotism,  the  same  boundless  egotism,  the  same  love  of 
notoriety. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  interrupt  Mr.  Davidge, 
the  prisoner  at  last  exclaimed  in  a  loud  tone,  so  as  to  drown  the 
speaker's  voice:  "After  Brooks'  report  Attorney  General  Mac- 
Veagh  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  case,  because  he 
was  a  Christian  man  and  did  not  want  to  have  the  Deity  down 
on  him," 

Mr.  Davidge  (to  the  jury)— When  I  do  not  answer  I  don't  want 
to  be  understood  as  giving  any  sanction  to  the  falsehoods  uttered 
here. 

The  Prisoner— Then  confine  yourself  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Davidge  then  quoted  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, narrating  his  interview  with  the  prisoner  in  the  jail  on  the 
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14tli  of  July.  lie  dwelt  particularly  on  the  use  by  the  prisoner 
of  the  word  "assassination."  This  the  prisoner  denied,  as  Mr. 
Davidge  was  reading  it,  and  said  he  had  always  spoken  of  it  as  a 
u removal,"  not  an  " assassination. "  When  Mr.  Davidge  read 
the  remark  by  the  prisoner  to  the  effect  thai  Conklingand  Grant 
and  Logan  and  such  men  would  make  themselves  known  as  his 
friends,  the  prisoner  said, iw  Yes,and  they  are  my  1'riends  to-day." 

The  word  kk  surveillance  "  occurring  in  the  testimony,  the  pris- 
oner said,  sarcastically :  "That  is  a  very  sweet  pronunciation, 
Davidge  ;  do  that  again." 

Another  quotation  was  :  "I  thought  my  friends  would  come  to 
see  me  by  hundreds."     When  that  was  read  the  prisoner  added  : 

wt  Yes, 'and  they  are  coming  to-day,  sir." 

Another  quotation  was :  twAt  the  same  lime  lie  appeared  in 
great  agony."  UA11  that  stuff  is  bosh."  said  the  prisoner.  In 
reference  to  his  remark  to  Reynolds  about  the  stalwarts  going 
back  on  him,  he  said :  "All  that  talk  is  the  result  of  Reynolds' 
imagination."  Again  lie  said  :  "And  I  am  astonished  at  it.  I 
say  that  with  the  President's  death  the  Lord  confirmed  my  act." 
At  another  point  he  interrupted  to  declare  that  "Tin1  nulls  of 
God  grind  slow  but  sure,  and  would  take1  in  Corkhil]  yet." 

At  the  quotation  that  w*  General  Arthur  would  treat  the  Blaine 
element  with  the  utmost  consideration,"  he  asserted  that  such 
was  the  fact  to-day,  and  upon  Mr.  Davidge  further  quoting  the 
words,  " Arthur  will  <4-o  slow  on  that,"  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  Davidge  was  going  slow  enough  himself. 

In  concluding  his  comments  upon  the  t est  imony,  Mr.  Davidere 
said:  Now,  one  Word,  and  a  very  short  word.  I  told  you  in  I 
beginning  that  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  set  speech  :  I  told 
you  that  I  came  here  to  help  as  far  as  I  could  (and  to  help  hon- 
estly) a  jury  of  my  country  in  the  discharge  of  an  important  and 
solemn  duty.  I  began  my  remarks  without  an  exordium,  and  I 
close  them  without  peroration,  except  to  say  to  you  that  your 
countrymen  and  Christendom  are  waiting  for  your  verdict.  I 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  attention  you  have  given  me. 

The  Prisoner-  And  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Davidge.    That  is  a  very 
light  speech.     I  hope  Porter  will  go  light,  too.     You  had  better 
General   Arthur,  Mr.  Porter,  before  you  begin  to  talk.    I 
wrote  him  a  note  on  this  matter  the  other  day. 

The  Court  then,  at  five  minutes  past  three  o'clock,  ad- 
journed. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Argument  for  the  Defence.— An  Eloquent  Appeal  to  the  Jury  by 
Mr.  Reed.— The  Assassin  entitled  to  Acquittal,  if  the  Jury 
should  Doubt  his  Sanity. — The  Testimony  of  Experts.— Gui- 
teau  a  Lunatic. — Judge  Cox  Decides  that  the  Accused  should 
not  be  Permitted  to  make  a  set  Speech  to  the  Jury. 

When  Guiteau  was  brought  into  the  court  room  on  Sat- 
urday, the  14th  day  of  January,  he  stopped  a  second  to  give 
a  note  to  Mr.  Reed,  his  attorney.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
the  dock  he  exclaimed  : — 

"  I  signed  twenty-five  checks  yesterday  made  payable  to 
my  order  representing  $15,000.  I  suppose  that  some  of 
them  are  good.  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  send  checks  that 
are  not  good.  We  have  received  two  or  three  that  are 
worthless.  Let  the  people  send  good  checks  or  none.  I 
do  my  own  banking  business,  and  I  want  the  checks  pay- 
able to  my  order." 

Mr.  Scoville  rose  and  stated  that  the  defence  would  like 
to  know  to  what  conclusion  the  Court  had  arrived  in  re- 
spect to  the  prisoner  addressing  the  jury.  He  called  the 
Court's  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  precedent  for  that  could 
be  found  in  the  ease  of  Harrington,  a  former  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Judge  Cox  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the 
prisoner  was  preparing  an  address  to  the  jury.  He  would 
be  loath  in  a  capital  case  to  deny  any  prisoner  an  op- 
portunity to  present  a  proper  argument  in  his  own  be- 
half. But  he  was  persuaded  that  any  address  from  this 
prisoner  would  partake  of  the  character  of  his  former  testi- 
mony and  interruptions;  that  it  would  be  a  rehash  of  his 
testimony.  No  person  had  a  right  to  do  that.  It  would 
780 
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be  grossly  improper  to  permit  such  testimony  to  go  before 
the  jury.  He  (the  Court)  would  not  make  the  experiment. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  might  examine  the  prisoner's 
manuscript  and,  if  they  thought  proper,  read  it  to  the  jury. 
The  Prisoner  (wildly) — I  represent  myself,  and  J  take 
exception  to  that  ruling.  Let  the  record  show  that  I  ap- 
pear as  my  own  counsel,  and  J  propose  to  address  the  jury. 
i  say  it  is  an  outrage  on  American  jurisprudence,  and  after 
I  have  been  heard  and  my  speech  published  Your  Honor 
will  see  that  it  is.  1  have  an  encomium  upon  Your  Honor 
in  my  address  to  the  jury.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  withdraw  it.  If  it  is  necessary  Your  Honor  will 
go  down  to  future  ages  with  a  black  stain  upon  your  name, 
and  I  tell  you  so  to  your  face.  I  am  here  as  my  own  coun- 
sel, and  I  want  the  Court  to  so  understand  it.  The  Ameri- 
can people  understand  it.  I  would  not  trust  the  best  man 
in  America  to  close  this  case.      I  have  got  through  now. 

Mr.  Reed  then  rose  to  address  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  pris- 
oner. He  commenced  by  paying  a  compliment  to  the  jury  for  the 
solemnity  and  care  which  had  characterized  it  dur- 
ing this  long  trial— a  trial  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  criminal 
jurisprudence.  lie  should  not  endeavor  to  make  any  statement 
of  the  evidence  or  to  draw  a  gilded  picture  of  any  scene,  but  he 
would  simply  talk  with  them  as  between  neighbors.  Mr.  Da- 
vidge,  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  had  occupied  two  days  in  ad- 
dressing the  jury,  and  that  effort  and  consumption  of  time  on  his 
part  showed  the  grave  apprehension  felt  by  the  prosecution 
something  might  have  appeared  in  the  case  which  would  make 
the  jury  say  that  this  poor  man  was  a  lunatic  and  irresponsible. 
No  one  connected  with  the  defence,  no  friend  of  the  prisoner 
(and  lie  had  two  or  three  friends  left  on  the  face  of  the  earth  

"  Yes."  the  prisoner  broke  in.  "and  the  American  people  are 
coming  over  solidly  every  day.    Do  not  forget  it." 

—  Would  dispute  or  had  disputed    Mr.  Heed  continued    the  fact 
that   he  fired  the  fatal  shot.     The  story  could.  th<  ive 

been  told  to  the1  jury  in  ten  minutes,  and  yet  Mr.  Davidge  had 
occupied  two  days  trying  to  convince  the  jury  that  when  the 
prisoner  6red  the* fatal  shot  reason  wAs  enthroned  on  h<  r  accus- 
tomed seat.  When  on  that  dreadful  morning  <a  the  2d  of  July 
h  being  in  human  form,  having  cars  to  hear  and  eyes  to 
lounged  about  the  depot  waiting:  for  Ins  victim,  got  behind  him 
and  fired  two  bullets  into  the  President's  back,  the  country  was 
startled— nay,  the  civilized  world— and  the  hist  ex; 
"  Horrible  !  '  The  next  thought  was,  u  The  man  cannot  I 
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it  must  be  the  act  of  a  lunatic.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
who  could  read  asked,  "  Why  should  this  poor  creature  have  shot 
the  President  ?  M  If  he  were  sane  on  that  morning  no  punish- 
ment that  could  be  conceived  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  be 
sufficiently  severe.  Gentlemen  for  the  prosecution  need  not  have 
occupied  time  in  describing  the  atrocity  of  the  offence.  He  con- 
fessed it ;  lie  admitted  it,  and  he  also  confessed  that  it  was  done 
with  deliberation.  The  dead  President  was  his  (Mr.  Reed's) 
friend.  He  knew  him  well,  and  loved  him  well,  No  eulogy  or 
him  could  be  too  glowing,  no  panegyric  too  great.  He  would 
say  kk  Auitfu  "  to  it  all,  for  he  knew  him  and  he  loved  him.  Mr. 
Porter  had  rend  to  the  jury  very  impressively  the  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Garfield  to  Judge  Payne,  of  Cleveland,  complimenting 
him  on  his  charge  in  the  trial  of  a  case  where  insanity  had  been 
set  up  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Heed)  believed  that  if  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
President  could  appear  before  the  jury  to-day  he  would  tell  them 
in  language  more  glowing  and  more  eloquent  (because  it  would 
be  from  above)  "  set  him  free.  He  cannot  have  been  sane."  And 
the  widow  in  her  weeds,  mourning  daily  and  nightly  for  the  loss 
of  her  husband  (he  would  venture  to  say)  and  praying  for  allevi- 
ation of  her  sorrows,  offered  a  prayer  that  God  would  guide  this 
jury  so  that  if  it  were  true  and  if  it  could  be  honestly  done  tiie 
jury  would  say  that  the  creature  who  shot  her  husband  was  a 
lunatic.  She  knew  the  virtues  of  her  husband.  She  knew  them 
better  than  anybody  else,  and  he  thought  lie  was  not  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  propriety  and  truth  when  he  said  that  that  was 
her  prayer.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  jury,  after  retiring  to  their 
room,  solemnly  and  seriously  reached  the  conclusion  that  this 
man  was  sane  at  the  time  of  the  offence  and  if  they  had  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  his  sanity  they  could  not  hesitate  or  falter  in 
saying  that  he  was  guilty.  If  they  thought  that  he  was  insane, 
or  if  they  had  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  sanity,  it  would  be  best 
for  the  cause  of  free  government  throughout  the  world  that  the 
jury  should  say  so  by  their  verdict. 

lie  reminded  the  jury  of  the  act  of  Charlotte  Corday  in  poni- 
arding in  his  bath  Marat,  then  the  chief  man  of  the  French  na- 
tion, and  how  she  was  guillotined  in  four  or  seven  days  after- 
ward. The  picture  of  that  fair  French  girl  could  be  seen  in  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  looking  through  the  bars  of  her  prison, 
appealing  to  posterity,  insane.  Her  execution  had  disgraced  the 
name  of  the  French  nation.  He  also  referred  to  the  cases  of 
Lawrence  who  had  fired  at  President  Jackson  ;  Hadfieid,  who 
had  fired  at  George  III.  of  England,  and  Oxford,  who  had  fired 
at  Queen  Victoria  ;  in  all  o£  which  cases  the  prisoners  had  been 
found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  and  had  been  sent  to  in- 
sane asylums.  He  drew  a  parallel  between  the  case  of  Oxford 
and  the  present  case.  Oxford,  like  Guiteau,  had  bought  a  pistol 
and  practised  with  it.  He  had  been  deliberate,  his  intention  had 
been  fixed,  yet  he  had  been  acquitted.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
similarity  existing  between  this  case  and  the  case  of  William 
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Lawrence,  who  attempted  to  shoot  President  Jackson.  lie  read 
a  number  of  the  interruptions  by  the  prisoner  in  the  latter  c 
and  compared  them  to  the  frequent  interruptions  and  (to  some 
extent]  boisterous  manner  of  Guiteau.  Lawrence  had  been  ac- 
quitted. He  (Heed)  read  the  Lawrence  case  to  show  that  the 
present  case  was  not  the  only  one  in  which  the  prisoner  had  dis- 
turbed the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  court  mom. 

[f  anyone  among  yon,  when  he  shall  have  seriously  and  sol- 
emnly considered  this  case  in  the  jury  room,  shall  feel  within 
himself,  k*  I  have  a  fair,  honest  doubt  whether  this  man  was  sane 
at  the  time,"  it  is  the  duty  of  that  juror  before  his  Maker  to  say. 
*"  I  cannot  find  him  guilty."  It*  one  loan  so  feels  the  other  eleven 
have  no  right  to  dictate  to  him.  All  I  ask  of  yon  is  to  be  men, 
to  be  moral  heroes.  Moral  courage  is  a  very  rare  thing  among 
men.  If  a  man  does  what  he  thinks  is  right  in  the  face  of  cal- 
umny, in  the  face  of  persecution,  in  the  face  even  of  death,  he  is 
a  moral  hero.  Be  such  all  of  yon  and  I  shall  be  satisfied;  but 
any  man  who  falters  on  that  question  is  unworthy  to  be  a  man. 

Lunatics  were  found  in  Jerusalem  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  no  new  thing  to  find  a  man  a  lunatic,  to  had  him  an  ol 
of  the  deep,  continuing  pity  of  Ids  fellow  men.  When  your  Sa- 
viour and  mine  was  on  earth  to  save  men  they  brought  to  Him 
those  who  were  sick  of  all  manner  of  diseases— lunatics,  those 
l  !SSed  of  devils.  What  did  he  do  ?  Did  la1  say.  w%  Hang  him, 
kill  him.  put  him  to  death?"  No;  lad  tiie  divine1  compassion 
took  them  to  Him  and  healed  them.  He  healed  them,  but  tins 
prosecution  would  say.  "  Put  him  to  death." 

The  Prisoner— The  American  people  say,  let  me  go. 

Mr.  Heed  then  read  from  the  fourth  chapter  of   Matthew, 
iy -fourth  vers 

•■And  his  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria,  and  they  brought  to 
him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  tor- 
ments and  those  who  were  possess*  d  with  devils  and  those  who 
were  lunatics  and  those  who  had  the  palsy,  and  la-  healed  them." 

He  healed  them,  repeated  Mr.  Reed.  This  prosecution  says. 
"Kill  him,  hang  him:  he  is  a  wretch."  The  Saviour  healed 
them.  The  revised  Testam<  nt,  from  which  I  read,  preserves  in 
the  text  the  words.  "  possessed  with  devils,"  bm  puts  in  the  mar- 
gin the  word  i%  demoniac,"1  the  very  word  used  by  John  W.  < r ni- 
teau  when  referring  to  his  brother. 

The  Prisoner— lie  is  not  my  reference.  I  have  stalwarts  for 
my  reference. 

"Follow  tin1  example  of  your  Maker/9 exclaimed  Mr.  I 
appealing  to  the  jury.     **  ileal  him,  cure  him  — not  hang  him  and 
put  him  -to  death.1 " 

During  a  pause  in  the  argument  the  prisoner  broke1  in  :  "  I  am 
going  to  have  m\  speech  published  in  all  I  i  of  America. 

Then  I  'am  going  to  ask  Your  Honor  to  read  it.  and  then  I  will 
discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  I  shall  deliver  it  to  the  jury. 
Then  I  think  Your  Honor  will  allow  me  to  deliver  it.*' 
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Mr.  Heed  then  went  into  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  prisoner's 
Hfe,  picturing  him  as  a  good,  Christian  youth.  He  referred  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  North  as  to  the  quarrel  between  Charles 
Guiteau  and  his  father,  When  the  former,  who  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  struck  the  old  man  in  the  back.  He  (Reed)  would  admit 
that  it  was  in  the  back,  though  the  testimony  was  that  it  was  iii 
the  back  or  shoulders. 

Mr.  Davidge— Don't  go  back  oil  that. 

Mr.  Reed,  not  understanding  the  remark,  was  about  to  proceed 
With  his  argument  when  the  prisoner  sarcastically  cried  out: 
l"0avidge  intended  it  for  a  pun.  Heed,  but  you  need  a  micro- 
scope  to  see  it." 

"  That  striking  of  his  father  in  the  back,"  Mr.  Reed  proceeded, 
11  was  not  from  depravity,  but  from  disease,  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible.  That  was  the  only  instance  of  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner  down  to  the  incident  of  raising  the  axe  on  his 
sister. '? 

*'And  that  does  not  happen  to  be  true,"  said  the  prisoner, 

Mr,  Reed— I  do  not  believe  that  he  remembers  it. 

"  No,  nor  anybody  else,'-  said  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Reed  -Even  his  own  sister— 

"  That  is  all  bosh,  too,"  said  the  prisoner. 

Mr,  Reed— When  she  testified  that  he  raised  the  axe  at  her  it 
was  charged  by  him,  while  she  was  on  the  stand,  as  being  in  sub- 
stance a  lie.  Why  was  that  V  Because  at  that  time  memory  had 
strayed  away  and  left  him  for  the  moment.  Does  any  man,  liv- 
ing to  be  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  leading  a  blameless,  irreproach- 
able life,  become  bad,  violent,  immoral,  corrupt,  depraved,  unless 
from  disease  here  ?  (tapping  his  brow. )  It  is  unreasonable  :  it  is 
against  our  experience  and  the  experience  of  every  man  of  ma- 
ture years.  As  to  his  going  to  the  Oneida  Community,  his  father 
forced  him  into  that  sink  of  iniqui  y.  For  what  purpose  did  he 
go  there  ?  To  save  his  soul.  His  father  told  him  that  he  would 
goto  hell  if  he  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity. 

The  Prisoner— I  went  there  and  got  into  hell,  and  I  did  not  get 
out  of  it  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Reed  went  on  to  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Hubbard, 
who  knew  the  prisoner  at  the  Oneida  Community,  and  who  said 
that  when  anything  was  said  which  he  (the  prisoner)  did  not 
like,  it  would  "rile  "  him,  and  he  would  gesticulate  wildly,  talk 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  sit  for  hours  alone.  Mr.  Reed  ar- 
gued that  this  was  one  of  the  commonest  forms  and  evidences  of 
insanity.  The  progress  of  that  disease  was  steady,  stealthy,  but 
fatal.  He  also  argued  that  there  had  been  no  evidence  of  im- 
morality on  the  prisoner's  part  while  he  was  in  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity, except  his  own  admission  that  he  had  been  thiQe  times 
immoral,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  no  sane  man  (and 
he  a  lawyer)  would  have  made  that  admission.  It  had  come  right 
out  of  him  like  a  rocket. 
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" T  strike  out  square  every  time, ''said  the  prisoner.    "Some 

people  lie,  but  I  do  not.  I  always  tell  the  truth.  J  tell  the  truth 
whether  it  is  for  or  against  me.r 

Mr.  Reed  then  proceeded  to  read  and  comment  upon  the  letter 
written  by  the  prisoner  to  his  lather  when  lie  left  the  Oneida 

Community  sixteen  years  ago,  in  which  lie  says:  wu  I  came  to 
New  Fork  in  obedience  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  will  of  God, 
.  .  .  with  the  Bible  for  my  text  hook  and  the  Holy  Ghost  tor  my 
schoolmaster,  lean  pursue  my  studies.  ...  I  will  do  all  that, 
in  me  lies  to  extend  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus  Christ  by  placing  at 
his  disposal  a  powerful  daily  paper.  ...  I  claim  that  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  Jesus  Christ  &  Co.,  the  very  ablest  and  strongest  linn  in 
the  universe.  .  .  .  Therefore  I  say  boldly  that  I  claim  inspira- 
tion." Such  expressions  as  these  he  claimed  to  be  unmistakable 
evidence  of  insanity.  lie  went  on  to  argue  that  since  the  pris- 
oner shot  the  President  he  had  daily  declared  that  the  power  of 
Cod  wras  around  him  and  would  protect  him  from  harm.  Was 
that  a  newr  idea  in  his  mind,  was  it  manufactured  for  this  cast  i 
No  ;  he  wrote  it  sixteen  years  ago.  k*  J  received  a  better  educa- 
tion at  the  Oneida  Community  than  I  could  get  at  West  Point 
or  Yale  College,"  auoted  Mr.  Ri'Vi],  u  Could  any  sane  man  write 
that  V  v  queried  h*  "a  better  education  in  i  hat  cesspool  of  hell 
than  in  the  highest  institutions  of  learning  !  n 

The  Court  then  at  half-past  twelve  took  a  recess  for  half  an 
hour. 

After  recess  Mr.  Reed  proceeded  with  his  argument,  reading 
the  letter  written  by  the  prisoner  to  the  Oneida  Community  at 
the  time  he  separated  himself  from  it  and  called  the  jury's  atten- 
tion to  the  expression  made  use  of  in  the  document,  that  he  was 
11  Driven  by  God.'"  What  sane  man,  asked  Mr.  lleed,  would 
make  use  of  that  expression  V  Could  any  twelve  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  men  read  that  letter  and  say  that  the  man  was  sane 
who  wrote  it  V  Suppose  it  had  been  presented  to  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  jury  when  the  man  was  not  on  trial  for  any  crime, 
and  their  opinion  had  been  asked,  would  not  every  one  of  them 
have  said  that  the  man  was  crazy  to  have  written  such  a  letter  ? 
Inevitably  they  would  have  said  so  ;  and  if  they  would  say  so 
under  such  circumstances,  then  they  must  dosonow.  Mi-.  Reed, 
then  passing  on  to  a  review  of  the  expert  testimony,  commented 
on  the  fact  that  the  government  experts  had  disagreed  on  the 
very  vital  point  as  to  whether  the  prisoner  been  feigning  ov  not. 
If  the  expert8  differed  on  so  vital  a  point  as  that,  what  was  their 
opinion  worth  as  to  whether  there  was  derangement  in  the  brain 
or  not  V  It  does  not  need,  he  went  on  to  Bay,  an  expert  to  sai 
a  man  that  the  prisoner  is  insane1— a  poor,  wandering  lunatic. 
Visit  the  State  prisons  of  this  country  and  you  cannot  find  in  the 
entire  number  of  convicts  one  sue  It  face  as  he  lias  ;  one  BUCll  eye. 
If  you  can,  then  it  is  not  the  eve  of  a  criminal,  but  the  eye  of  a 
wreck  along  the  pathway  of  life,  which  he  certain!}  is.  Go  into 
the  insane  asylums,  look  at  the  poor  creatures  there  and  you  will 
550 
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rarely  find  one  who  has  the  eye  that  he  has.  Nature  never  crave 
the  prisoner  that  look  when  a  child.  It  never  prave  it  to  any  hu- 
man being.  Such  an  appearance  of  the  eye  can  only  come  from 
disease— disease  that  is  creeping  over  him,  and  lias  crept  over 
him  until  it  has  perverted  his  vision.  If  he  had  not  shot  any- 
body—if he  had  not  committed  any  crime  and  he  were  brought 
before  you  and  you  were  asked  what  you  thought  of  him  you 
would  say,  uOh  !  he's  a  poor  unfortunate,  crazy  man."  Every 
man  would  say  that.  If  you  would  say  it  under  such  circum- 
stances, then  say  it  now,  Ix- cause  it  is  your  duty  to  say  it.  It 
needs  no  expert  to  prove  that  he  is  insane  to-day.  Brain  gone  ! 
gone  !  gone  !  gone  ! — reason  leaving  him  never  to  return.  I  pre- 
dict that  if  he  is  put  into  an  insane  asylum,  within  twenty-four 
months  he  will  be  a  miserable,  drivelling  idiot.  (A  laugh  from 
the  prisoner.)  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  They  tell  you  that  he  is 
smart,  keen,  cunning.  The  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  he 
is  one  of  the  keenest  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth— a  marvel  of 
keenness  and  intelligence.  I  tell  that  he  is  a  total  intellectual, 
mental  wreck  on  every  subject  except  this.  All  the  faculties  of 
reason  that  are  left  to  him  are  centred  in  the  one  idea  that  he  is 
the  agent  of  God,  and  whenever  anything  touches  his  case  it  is 
like  applying  a  match  to  a  powder  magazine*  He  goes  off.  He 
explodes  like  a  rocket.  He  cannot  talk  connectedly.  If  you  turn 
him  from  that  one  subject  (that  he  is  the  agent  of  "the  Almighty) 
he  is  a  failure  and  a  wreck.  If  Mr.  Porter  had  examined  him  on 
any  other  subject  he  would  have  found  him  on  the  verge  of  im- 
becility. No  man  but  an  insane  man  could  dwell  for  two  days  on 
this  subject  as  he  did  under  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Porter. 
The  doctors  admit  that  on  the  subject  of  their  insanity  the  in- 
sane are  wonders.  No  sane  man  can  talk  like  them,  act  like 
them,  or  appear  like  them.  Did  Mr.  Gray  talk  with  him  on  any 
other  subject  ?  No.  Fairness  ought  to  have  induced  him  when 
he  had  this  man  under  his  hand  for  the  purpose  of  tapping  him 
and  letting  out  his  life  blood,  drop  by  drop,  to  talk  with  him  on 
some  other  theme  than  that.  If  he  had  he  would  have  seen  that 
he  was  a  ruin. 

Mr.  Reed  went  on  to  argue  that  after  all  the  matter  of  the 
prisoner's  sanity  was  only  a  guess  or  an  opinion  of  the  doctors, 
and  that,  after  what  the  public  had  learned  of  the  value  of  such 
opinions  when  the  President  was  lying  wounded  and  dying,  no 
man  should  be  sent  to  the  gallows  on  their  opinions.  Mr.  Reed 
then  proceeded  to  review  the  testimony  of  the  witness  who  had 
considered  the  prisoner  insane.  Taking  the  testimony  of  John 
A.  Logan  and  Charles  B.  Farwell  in  connection  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  prisoner,  could  the  jury  under  their  oaths  say  that 
they  had  no  fair,  reasonable  doubt  of  his  sanity  at  the  time  he 
shot  the  President  ?  It  seemed  to  be  incredible  and  impossible. 
Mr.  Reed  then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  fact  that  Detec- 
tive McElfresh  had  been  summoned  by  the  prosecution,  but  not 
examined,  and  that  Bailey  (the  District  Attorney's  stenographer) 
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who  had  taken  down  the  utterances  of  the  prisoner,  had  de- 
stroyed his  notes.  These  facta  gave  ground  for  grave  suspicion 
that  McElfresh's  testimony  and  Bailey's  notes  would  have 
spoken  in  thunder  tones  in  behalf  of  this  man.  Mr.  Davidge 
said  (continued  Mr.  Reed j  that  the  prisoner's  family  ought  to 
have  deserted  him  as  a  wretch  -that  they  should  have  east  him 
aside  as  a  rotten  branch.  That  expression  does  no  credit  to  your 
heart  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Davidge).  Here  is  Mrs.  Sco- 
ville,  who  told  Dr.  Rice  five  years  ago  that  her  brother  was  in- 
sane. It  she  had  not  sat  by  her  la-other,  broken  as  he  is,  she 
would  be  unworthy  the  name  of  a  sister.  Shame  on  such  a  pro- 
clamation !  Yon  (the  jury)  would  despise  her;  human  nature 
would  revolt  at  such  a  feeling.  A  sister  desert  a  brother  whom 
she  believed,  years  before,  to  be  a  weary,  wandering  boy  !  I  say 
that  not  only  in  this  life  but  in  the  life  to  come  God  will  bless 
her  for  her  sisterly  love  and  fidelity.  Desert  him  !  Would  yon  ? 
Would  any  man  of  you  desert  the  brother  or  sister  who  was  in 
trouble  whom  you  believed  to  be  insane  ? 

Referring  to  the  use  made  by  the  prosecution  of  the  word 
"conceived.*1  where  tin1  prisoner  said  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
himself,  Mr.  Reed  explained  it  to  mean  that  in  response  to  the 
suggest  on  that  there  were  other  persons  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  President,  the  prisoner  simply  intended  to  say  that  no 
other  person  had  suggested  it.  He  also  explained  the  use  of  the 
word  *•  remove,'1  which  the  prisoner  admitted  having  felt,  and 
argued  that  that  was  only  in  keeping  with  his  unwillingness  for 
weeks  to  commit  the  act.  Neither  word  was  any  proof  of  sanity. 
A  sane  man  would  have  reasoned  that  if  he  killed  President  Gar- 
field his  successor  would  certainly  not  give  him  any  office.  What 
motive  could  he  have  had  V  No  man  committed  crime  without 
a  motive.  Did  the  prisoner  have  any  motive  that  could  make  ;i 
sane  man  think  of  such  a  thing?  If  he  did  not  have  a  motive 
why  did  he  kill  the  President  jf  And  why  did  he  shoot  him  in  a 
public  place?  Would  a  sane  man  suppose  that  he  could  shoot 
down  the  President  in  a  crowded  railway  station  and  be  allowed 
to  step  quietly  into  a  hack  and  drive  away?  Why  had  he  not 
shot  him  the  night  before,  when  he  followed'  him  to  Mr.  Blaine's  - 
If  he  had  done  so  the  probabilities  were  that  no  man  wotdd  know 
who  had  done  it.  If  he  had  hated  the  President,  and  if  that  were 
the  motive  of  the  murder,  he  wotdd  have  shot  him  the  n  _ 
before.  If  he  had  a  mot  ive  he  would  have  done  so,  and  if  he  had 
no  motive  then  he  was  insane.  If  he  wanted  to  shoot  anybody 
for  not  getting  an  office  why  had  he  n-a  shot  Mr-  Blaine?  No 
one  could  answer  that  question. 

He  incidentally  alluded  to  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Scoville  had 

Brienced   in   procuring  witnesses,  stating  that   they  would 

rather  see  the  man  hanged  than  to  tell  what  they  knew  and  save 

an  undoubted  lunatic  from  the  gallows  and  America  from  dis- 

grace.    The  government  wanted  him  convicted. 

The  Prisoner-  The  government  doesn't  want,  me  convicted. 
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General  Arthur  doesn't  want  me  convicted,  and  I  ain't  going  to 
be— probably. 

Mr.  Reed  then  referred  to  the  evidence  given  by  Special  Agent 
Brooks,  which  had  been  discovered  as  by  an  interposition  of 
Providence  to  save  the  jury  and  the  American  people  from  per- 
petrating a  judicial  atrocity.  Mr.  Brooks  stated  that  when  he 
visited  the  prisoner  on  the  morning  after  the  shooting,  the  pris- 
oner declared  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  best  night's  rest  he  had 
had  for  weeks.  Was  that  the  declaration  of  a  sane  man  ?  Would 
the  jury  say  by  a  verdict  of  guilty  that  that  was  consistent  in 
any  way,  shape  or  form,  with  sanity  ?  The  poor,  weary  soul,  who 
had  been  struggling  between  reason  and  insanity  up  to  the  com- 
mission of  to  act,  had  committed  it  and  then  been  at  rest.  Re- 
ferring to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  had  visited  the 
prisoner  in  his  cell  on  the  14th  of  July,  he  spoke  of  his  insinuating 
himself  there  in  the  character  of  a  sneak  and  a  spy — as  a  Judas, 
coming  and  kissing  him  as  a  friend.  And  he  asked  whether  any 
sane  man  would  say  that  he  expected  Senator  Conkling,  General 
Grant  and  General  Logan  would  interfere  and  save  him  from  the 
gallows,  especially  for  the  murder  of  a  President  ?  Was  not  that 
the  very  strongest  evidence  of  serious  mental  derangement? 
And  when  he  was*  told  that  these  men  condemned  the  act  he  was 
astounded  at  it  and  said  it  was  because  they  did  not  know  his 
reasons,  and  he  wrote  a  paper  which,  he  said,  would  let  the  j)eo- 
ple  know  his  reasons,  and  then  they  would  justify  him,  and  this 
paper  Reynolds  told  him  he  would  have  published.  Reynolds  lied 
to  the  poor  creature,  took  the  paper,  and  (still  in  the  capacity  of 
a  sneak)  gave  it  to  the  District  Attorney,  and  it  never  saw  day- 
light until  it  was  produced  on  the  stand.  Mr.  Reed  then  referred 
to  the  incident  of  the  prisoner  jumping  off  a  fast  train  near  New- 
ark simply  to  avoid  arrest  for  riding  sixteen  miles  without  pay- 
ing his  fare.    No  sane  man,  he  said,  would  ever  have  done  that. 

The  Prisoner— I  did  not  get  killed  then.  The  Lord  was 
against  it. 

Mr.  Reed  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  still  be- 
lieved that  he  would  be  acquitted,  and  he  said  that  if  he  were 
sane,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  believe  it. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Reed  said  :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  all 
said  when  you  were  sworn  that  you  would  be  governed  by  the 
evidence  and  stand  up  to  it  without  regard  to  the  effect  it  might 
have  upon  you  and  your  business.  I  adjure  you  keep  that  oath. 
Falter  not  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  shall  save  you  and 
this  fair  land  from  eternal  disgrace.  I  assert  that  the  conviction 
of  this  man  to  the  gallows  and  his  execution  would  be  an  infamy 
beyond  description— an  indelible  stain  on  American  jurispru- 
dence and  American  juries  Think  of  the  scene  if  you  condemn 
him  to  the  gallows.  Though  not  present  in  body  to  see  the  sight 
you  cannot  but  be  there  in  mind.  If  such  a  day  shall  ever  come 
(and  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  can  come  under  this  evidence), 
think  of  this  man  brought  out  from  his  cell,  with  the  same  pale 
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face  and  the  same1  weary,  wandering  eyes,  the  officers  of  the  law 
gathering  around  him,  pinioning  him,  binding  him  with  cords, 

so  that  his  muscles  stand  out,  covering  him  with  the  black  hood, 

shutting  out  the  light  of  day  from  him  and  leading  him  to 
scaffold. 

The  Prisoner— I  would  rather  go  that  way  than  be  smashed  up 
in  the  railroad  cars,  as  some  poor  fellows  were  last  night. 

Mr.  Heed  (continuing)— Think  of  him,  a  lunatic,  condemned 
to  the  gallows— a  lunatic  whom  the  Saviour,  if  ht-  were  on  earth, 
would  heal.  The  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  attention.  I  only  ask  you,  pray  do  that 
which  shall  not  in  after  years  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  your 
cheeks. 

The  Prisoner— Reed  is  a  good  fellow  ;  but  I  would  not  give  a 
cent  a  bushel  for  his  rubbish.  If  I  could  only  have  a  talk  with 
that  jury  I  would  give  them  the  right  theory. 

The  Court  then  adjourned* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Address  of  Mr.  Scoville  in  Guiteau's  Defence.— Jurors  asked 
to  Consider  Solely  the  Question  of  Insanity.— Was  he  Re- 
sponsible  ?— Tne  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution  Sharply  Criti- 
cised.—The  Life  of  the  Assassin. 

Before  the  court  was  opened  on  Monday  the  16th  day 
of  January  Marshal  Henry  admonished  the  audience  to 
keep  order,  and  that  all  persons  detected  in  improper  con- 
duct would  be  arrested  and  fined  for  contempt.  Guiteau's 
entrance  caused  quite  a  commotion,  for  many  arose  to  get  a 
better  look  at  the  prisoner,  who  appeared  nervous  and  care- 
worn. As  he  passed  to  the  dock  he  dropped  a  note  to  Mr. 
Scoville,  and  when  his  handcuffs  were  removed  began  to 
read  a  paper.  The  room  was  dark  and  gloomy  because  of 
the  thick  clouds  without,  and  the  audience  was  unusually 
quiet  and  attentive  as  Mr.  Scoville  began  his  argument. 
He  is  a  well  preserved  man  of  about  sixty  years.  He  has 
a  well  rounded  head,  high  forehead  and  white  curly  hair, 
moustache  and  goatee.  His  eyes  are  keen  and  expressive 
and  his  nose  somewhat  large.  He  dresses  in  black  broad- 
cloth, frock  coat  and  in  manner  is  gentle  and  easy.  His 
prelude  was  given  in  a  natural,  matter  of  fact  way,  there 
being  no  effort  at  oratorical  display.  His  voice  is  clear  and 
his  accentuation  good.  He  is  a  good  reasoner,  and  gives 
evidence  of  long  experience  in  the  civil  practice  of  law,  for 
his  method,  as  judged  by  his  management  and  arguments 
in  the  case,  is  one  of  deliberation  and  careful  arrangement. 
During  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Scoville's  speech,  Guiteau  rested 
his  head  on  his  hands  and,  leaning  on  the  dock  railing,  gazed 
through  the  open  window.  His  face  wore  a  troubled  look. 
790 
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i\Ir  Seovillo  was  frank  in  his  manner  and  appeared  candid 
in  hfa  8tatem<  lial  care  to  impress  the  jury 

with  the  fact  that  he  had   not  sought  to  introduce  in  this 
case  the  defence  of  malpractice. 

Contrary  ta  his  recent  custom  the  prisoner  did  notmafc 
opening  speech  this  morning,  but  sat  quietly  in  the  dock  while 
Mr.  Seoville  began  his  address  to  the  jury.    Jle  thanked  the  jury 
for  the  patience  with  which  they  ha  1  listened  to  the  evidence, 
and  expressed  his  obligation  i  t<i  the  members  of  the  Bar  all  o 
the  country  for  the  generous,  unasked  lor  assistance  which  tin  y 
had  rendered  him,  and  Which  had  enabled  him  to  present  the* 
not  wholly  at  a  disadvantage.     He  appealed  to  the  jurors  todr 
(heir  minds  wholly  of  any  preconceived  opinions  on  tin1  c; 
They  should  not  come  to  any  conclusion  until  the  List  word  I 
dropped  from  the  Judge  in  his  final  charge.     They  ought  t<>  wait 
until  they  went  to  the  jury  room  and  sat  down  and  Weighed 
facts  of  ill-  case,  and  with  calm  sincere  minds  seek  to  arrive 
what  was  the  truth,  and  nothing  hut  the  truth.     rJ  eat  was  all  the 
den  d,    lie  would  not  attempt  to  appeal  to  t! 

ments  of  the  jury,  the  gentleman  who  would  follow  him   (Mr 
Porter)  would   attempt  to  influence  their  emotion;   he   would 
address  himself  to  their  hearts  rather  than  their  intellects:  and 
if  the  question  was  to  he  decided  by  emotion,  by  passion.  1>\  | 
juduv.  by  fear,  then  the  defendant  was  lost     the  defendant  would 
be  hanged.     But  the  jury  under  their  oat!;:;  could  not  he  influ- 
enced by  any  such  consideration.     What  was  the  issue  ?    It  was 
whether  or  not  the  prisoner  war;  Insane  on  ( he  2d  of  .July  last  when 
he  shot  the  President,     lie  characterized  Mr.  David 
hotiesl    man.  but  stated  that   insensibly  he  had  not    in  all  Ci 
•  jury  a  fair, full,  strict,  honesl  statement  of  the evidei 
ither  had  he  given  them  a  full,  fair,  honest  statement  of  the 
law.     He  (Mr.  Seoville)  would,  before  be  concluded,  take 
icising  the  conduct  of  the  other  counsel  for  the  i 
ntion  mere  at  length,  simply  because  they  deserved  it.     i 
speaker  claimed  that  Sir.  Davidge  had  unintentionally  nbisrepi 
ei'ird  -Jiim  in  quoting  from  his  opening  address,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read  somewhat  at  length  in  order  to  place  himself  h,  a 
proper  light  before  the  jury,     lie  had  not  fas  Mr.  Davidge  told 
the  jury  he  had)  characterized  the  prisoner  as  a  Pool,     lb*  charj 
that  in  this  ease  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  mi  the  part  of 
District  Attorney,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Davidge,  and  the  expert  wit- 
nesses   Drs.  Hamilton,  MacDonald,  Kempster,  Gray  and  W 
cester),  and  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  hang  the  d<  h  :  d- 
ant.     lie  also  complained  of  the  conduct  ol  the  press  In  prej 
ing  the  case,  and  he  instanc  bhe  star  route 

frauds  (as  the}  were  called)  as  a  jpeciroen  of  the  unfairness  in  an- 
oJ  justice  and  prejudging  matters  pending 
it  euiuts.     One  of  his  Specifical  ions  m  the  charge  against 
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the  conspirators  in  the  present  case  was  that  they  had  attempted 
to  pervert  the  law.  Referring  to  Mr.  Porter's  repudiation  of  the 
idea  that 'Judge  Noah  Davis,  of  New  York,  sat  on  the  same  bench 
as  Barnard  andCardozo,  Mr.  Scoville  declared  that  the  two  latter 
judges  had  never  done  a  more  reprehensible  thing  than  Judge 
Davis  did  when  he  attempted  to  promulgate  a  judicial  decision 
not  bearing  on  the  case  before  him,  but  intended  to  influence  this 
case,  with  which  lie  had  nothing  to  do. 

A  passing  remark  from  Mr.  Davidge  brought  out  the  prisoner 
in  one  of  his  usual  exhortations.  He  told  Mr.  Davidge  to  shut 
up  and  keep  quiet.  He  had  talked  for  two  days  and  had  not  said 
anything. 

An  invitation  by  Mr.  Scoville  that  he  should  be  corrected  by 
the  prosecution  if  he  made  any  mis-statement  of  the  evidence  was 
declined  by  Mr.  Porter,  with  the  remark  that  they  didn't  propose 
to  turn  the  argument  into  a  town  meeting. 

tw  Then,'  said  Mr.  Scoville,  "  I  tell  you  that  I  propose  -if  Mr. 
Porter  shall  in  his  closing  argument  falsify  the  law  or  the  evi- 
dence— to  correct  him  then  and  there  every  time." 

wu  So  shall  L,"  shouted  the  prisoner. 

t;  I  do  not  propose,"  continued  Mr.  Scoville,  "  to  let  Mr.  Porter 
put  his  own  coloring  on  the  facts  and  to  distort  them.  If  he 
makes  a  single  allegation  of  facts  or  of  law  that  is  false  I  shall 
try  to  prevent  it." 

%i  I  will  attend  to  him."  the  prisoner  again  shouted. 

Mr.  Porter  (ironically  to  Scoville)  —Mr.  Guiteau  will  attend  to 
me. 

Mr.  Scoville  proceeded  to  criticise  some  of  Mr.  Davidge's  pro- 
positions in  his  argument  to  the  jury,  complaining  of  misrepres- 
entations of  the  law.  One  of  these  propositions  was  that  the  case 
must  turn  to  "the  iron  rule  whether  the  man  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong."  That  was  not  the  rule  here 
(Mr.  Scoville  said)  it  had  been  the  rule  in  England  250  years  ago, 
where,  if  a  man  had  sense  enough  left  to  know  more  than  a  wild 
beast,  he  must  be  executed.  It  had  been  well  termed  "  the  wild 
beast  rule."  It  was  not  the  law  of  this  country,  except  as  laid 
down  by  Judge  Davis,  of  New  York. 

The  Prisoner— And  Judge  Davis7  jury  rebuked  him.  They  had 
more  sense  than  he  had. 

Mr.  Porter  (sarcastically)  -The  rebuke  consisted  in  the  jury 
convicting  the  prisoner. 

The  Prisoner— The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter, 
the  penalty  being  four  years'  imprisonment,  whils  Davis  wanted 
to  hang  the  woman. 

Mr.  Scoville  proceeded  with  his  argument.  As  to  the  power  to 
discriminate  between  light  and  wrong  he  argued  that,  from  the 
prisoner's  standpoint,  from  his  diseased  view  of  it,  the  act  was 
not  wrong  ;  it  was  right,  and  so  Mr.  Davidge 's  proposition  was 
not  a  correct  proposition  of  law.  The  inmate  of  an  insane  asy- 
lum, when  he  attacked  another  inmate  or  an  oflicer  of  the  insti- 
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tution,  knew  that  he  was  committing  a  crime,  knew  the  differ, 
ence  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  the  act ;  but  nobodyevelr 

heard  of  out'  of  these  insane  people  being  held  to  account  in  a 
court  of  justice  under  this  "iron  rule  of  law." 

"  Davidge  knew  it,  too."  shouted  the  prisoner,  k,he  only  said 
that  for  money." 

Mr.  Scoville  cited  several  similar  quotations  from  Mr.  Da- 
vidge's  argument,  in  order  to  show  that  the  counsel  representing 
the  prosecution  were  wilfully  falsifying  the  law.  It  occurred 
some  thirty  tunes,  he  said,  in  Mr.  Davidge  18  argument.  The 
prisoner  might  have  had.  on  the  2d  of  July  List,  enough  sense 
and  judgment  to  know  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  pick  up  a 
pocketbook  which  he  found  on  a  bench  in  the  railroad  station 
and  transfer  it  to  his  pocket.  That  was  not  the  question.  It 
the  prisoner  was  on  that  morning  overpowered  by  the  conscious- 
ness (coming  through  his  diseased  mind)  that  the  Lord  was  re- 
quiring him  to  do  an  act  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  to  save, 
the  nation  from  war.  then  it  was  the  result  of  a  diseased  mind, 
and  the  act  was,  in  the  prisoner's  view  of  it,  light. 

In  Iht1  course  of  a  further  criticism  of  what  he  called  Mr.  Da- 
vidge's  unfair  presentation  of  the  law  and  the  testimony,  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  prisoner,  who  shouted,  %*  You  cannot  blame 
Davidge  for  what  he  said.  lie  was  paid  for  it.*'  On  another 
occasion  when  Mr.  Scoville  said  that  if  the  prosecution  had  any- 
thing of  consequence  to  show  against  the  prisoner,  he  would  not 
object  to  it,  the  prisoner  said.  "  they  have  not  got  anythiug. 
They  could  not  prove  anything  against  me.becausel  am  a  square 
man." 

Commenting  upon  the  fact  that  the  prosecution  had  raked  up 
every  little  act  in  the  prisoner's  life,  on  which  the  jury  were 
asked  to  convict  and  hang  this  man.  he  said  there  was  only  one 
thing  in  his  history  for  which  he  should  hide  Ins  head,  and  that 
was  the  crime  of  adultery. 

u How  many  innocent  people  are  there  here?"  the  prisoner 
shouted.  "  Not  one  hardly. "  A  few  minutes  afterward  he  again 
interrupted  Mr.  Scoville,  in  order,  he  said,  to  have  the  record 
straight.  "  1  do  not  want."  he  said,  kito  malign  the  American 
people.  The  high-toned,  Christian  people  of  the  land — men  and 
women  —are  virtuous.  But  I  say  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are 
not.     Let  the  record  l>e  straight.'1 

Mr.  Scoville  went  on  to  say  that  even  that  crime  was  not  one 
which  would  justify  the  banging  of  this  man  ;  ami  he  recounted 
the  incident  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  how.  when 
Christ  looked  up,  after  writing  in  the  sand,  her  accusers  were 
all  ur<>n»\ 

"That  is  the  way  it  will  be  here, too,  I  presume,'1  the  prisoner 
exclaimed.     After  a  while  he  said,  "  it  is  about  half-past  tw 
now.  Mr.  Scoville.     It  is  time  for  recess.     It  is  very  close  he 

In  commenting  upon  the  expert  testimony  Mr.  Scoville  spoke 
of  In-.  Gray  as  toe  big  gun  of  the  prosecution  -the  man  who  had 
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stood  up  in  the  witness-box  and  fired  off  his  testimony  with  his 
lingers. 

At  this  stage  of  the  argument  the  Court  took  a  recess 
for  half  an  hour. 

After  the  recess  Mr.  Scoville  proceeded  with  his  argument, 
pointing  out  several  places  in  Mi\  Davidge's  address  in  which  he 
alleged  there  was  a  deviation  from  or  misrepresentation  of  the 
testimony.  After  speaking  some  half  an  hour  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  prisoner,  wjio  said  :  "Davidge  had  better  read  my  speech. 
It  is  published  in  the  New  York  Herald  tins  morning— over  a 
page  of  it.  I  must  have  an  understanding  with  His  Honor  as  to 
whether  I  shall  have  a  chance  to  deliver  it  or  riot." 

When  Mr.  Scoville  came  to  Dr.  Mac  Arthur's  testimony  as  to 
the  loan  of  money  to  the  prisoner  the  prisoner  called  out,  uwLet 
Dr.  MacArthur  send  on  my  note  now  and  I  will  pay  it."  Soon 
after  he  said,  in  reference  to  another  matter:  wc  The  prosecution 
do  not  believe  it.  They  only  say  that  for  money.  They  are  paid 
for  it."  When  Mr.  Scoville  praised  the  prosecution  for  bringing 
witnesses  at  great  expense  to  testify  to  some  trivial  incident  the 
prisoner  exclaimed,  "  That  is  sarcasm." 

Mr.  ScovPle  proceeded  with  his  criticism  of  Mr.  Davidge's  ar- 
gument. While  he  was  talking  Attorney-General  Brewster  en- 
tered tiie  court  room  and  took  a  seat  beside  Judge  Cox.  A  good 
deal  of  time  was  spent  over  the  testimony  of  Stephen  English, 
the  prisoner  continuing  to  interject  his  own  remarks.  The  long- 
est of  them  was  :  "  The  reason  that  I  had  so  much  trouble  in  get- 
ting English  out  of  Ludlow  Street  Jail  was  that  Mr.  Winston 
and  the  life  insurance  companies  kuew  him  to  be  a  first-class 
fraud  and  were  c  dead  set'  against  him.  He  wrould  not  have 
got  out  if  I  had  not  stuck  to  him  like  a  dog  to  a  piece  of  meat. 
When  I  take  hold  of  a  thing  I  pull  solid.  English  never  got  a 
judgment  against  me,  and  never  will.  If  I  had  a  million  dollars 
in  my  pocket  I  would  not  give  the  fellow  a  cent.  That  is  enough 
on  English."  Subsequently,  while  Mr.  Scoville  was  alluding  to 
the  testimony  about  the  non-payment  of  board-bills,  the  prisoner 
again  interrupted  him,  saying,  "That  reminds  me  to  say  here 
tli at  if  these  people  to  whom  I  owe  little  bills  wull  send  them  in 
they  can  get  their  money  now.  I  have  got  the  means  to  pay 
them.  I  owe  about  a  thousand  dollars,  and  that,  I  suppose,  is 
not  to  hang  a  man." 

Referring  to  Shaw's  testimony  as  to  the  incident  of  the  oroide 
watch,  Scoville  said  (ironically),  "And  this  is  another  step  in  the 
vast  career  of  crime  which  leads  on  to  the  gallows." 

"  That  is  good,"  said  the  prisoner  ;  "  but  you  had  better  dis- 
miss him  with  a  '  Pshaw!  '  and  let  him  go."  As  no  laugh  fol- 
lowed he  spelled  out  the  word  and  said,  "They  do  not  seethe 
pun,  do  they  if'.1 

lief  erring  to  the  testimony  of  Shaw  and  his  clerk  as  to  the  con- 
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versation  in  which  the  prisoner  said  lie  would  imitate  Wilkes 
Boo£h,  Mr.  Scoville  declared  his  belief  that  in  that  matter  both 
those  witnesses  had  perjured  themselves. 

14  I  know  that  they  have,"  said  the  prisoner. 

Shaw  wanted  to  bring  this  man  to  the  gallows.  He  (Scoville) 
could  honor  Mason,  McGill  and  Jones  as  com  pared  with  Shaw. 
They  were  willing  to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  If  necessary. 
They  were  willing,  at  least,  to  stake  their  personal  liberty  on  the 
issue.  But  Shaw  sought  to  hang  this  man  without  assuming  even 
the  risk  oi  a  prosecution  for  perjury. 

"This  whole  bhaw  business,"  the  prisoner  interposed,  uis  a 
lie  from  beginning  to  end,  and  any  decent  man  will  say  bo." 

Then,  as  the  court  was  declared  adjourned,  at  three  o'clock, 
Guiteau  said,  i4I  ask  Your  Honor  to  read  my  Bpeech  this 
evening,  because  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  it  to-morrow 
morning." 

In  spite  of  the  very  unpropitious  weather  of  Tuesday, 
the  17th,  the  court  room  contained  its  usual  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, the  ladies  being  largely  in  the  majority.  The  [iris- 
oner  sat  quietly  in  the  dock  for  some  minutes,  but  when 
Mr.  Scoville  rose  to  proceed  with  his  argument  the  -prisoner 
reminded  him  that  he  was  to  address  the  Court,  and  Mr. 
Scoville  yielded  for  that  purpose*  Tin1  prisoner  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read,  in  a  very  pretentious,  oratorical  style,  a  pica 
to  the  Court  to  allow  him  to  read  his  speech  to  the  jury. 
"In  general,"  he  said,  "I  am  satisfied  with  the  law  as  pro- 
posed by  Your  Honor,  but  I  have  suggested  a  stili  broader 
view,  which  I  ask  Your  Honor  to  follow,  to  wit:  That  if 
the  jury  believe  that  I  believed  that  it  was  right  to  remove 
the  President,  because  I  had  special  Divine'  authority  so  to 
do  and  was  forced  to  do  it  by  the  Deity,  they  wili  acquit  on 
the  ground  of  transitory  mania.''  He  went  on  to  say  that 
neither  Mr.  Reed  nor  Mr.  Scoville  represented  him.  He 
knew  his  own  feelings  and  his  inspiration,  "  and  I  ask  Your 
Honor, "  he  continued,  "  in  the  name  of  justice,  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people,  to  allow  me  to  address  the 
jury  of  my  countrymen,  when  my  life  may  be  at  stake. 
If  a  man  on  that  jury  has  a  doubt  as  to  his  duty  in  ac- 
quitting me,  my  speech  will  probably  settle  him  in  my 
fav- 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  with  his  argument,  criticizing  the 
District  Attorney  for  sending  experts  to  the  jail,  not  to  flna 
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the  true  state  of  Guiteau's  mind,  but  to  make  out  a  ease  for  the 
government,  Mr.  Scoville  complained  that  the  District  Attor- 
ney had  suppressed  all  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  prisoner's 
mind  for  the  first  two  weeks  since  his  confinement.  He  com- 
plained also  that  Mr.  Davidge  had  misrepresented  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Spitzka  and  that  all  the  counsel  for  the  government  had 
sought  by  ridicule  to  belittle  Dr.  Spitzka  and  to  do  away  with  the 
effect  of  his  open,  manly,  scientific  statements.  That  was  con- 
duct worthy  of  a  police  court  rather  than  of  this  court.  Refer- 
ring to  the  refusal  of  the  prosecution  to  allow  the  defence  to  ex- 
amine Detective  McElfresh  and  Dr.  McFarland  and  Clark  Mills, 
Mr.  Scoville  said  he  did  not  want  to  hear  any  more  of  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial.  lie  criticized  the  course  of  the  prosecution  in  re- 
fusing to  permit  the  prisoner  to  address  the  jury  for  a  brief  hour 
or  two,  simply  because  they  feared  he  might  disclose  by  his  man- 
ner or  speech  his  true  mental  condition.  Referring  to  Mr.  Por- 
ter lie  spoke  of  his  having  come  here  for  money  and  lent  himself 
to  the  practices  he  (Mr.  Scoville)  had  been  describing.  He  al- 
luded to  his  rising  up  with  all  the  dignity  of  Demosthenes  to 
discuss  some  small  question  of  evidence,  and  he  comessed  to 
having  resorted  to  some  little  subterfuge  to  draw  Mr.  Porter  out. 
He  had  done  so  to  such  purpose  that  Mr.  Porter  had  trained  his 
big  guns  on  himself  (Scoville)  and  to-day  Mr.  Porter  would  make 
as  strong  a  speech  against  him  and  would  condemn  him  as 
strongly  as  Guiteau. 

The  Prisoner  -lie  would  be  in  favor  of  hanging  you. 

Mr.  Scoville  -Mr.  Porter,  carried  away  by  the  heat  of  his  pas- 
sion, denounced  the  whole  tribe  of  Guiteaus  who  sympathized 
with  the  defendant,  and  he  just  stopped  in  his  expression  when 
he  wanted  to  consign  us  all  to  the  gallows.  That  is  the  kind  of 
man  that  Mr.  Porter  is  ;  and  when  he  comes  before  you  with  his 
tremendous  efforts,  with  his  long,  bony  linger  pointing  now  at 
this  juryman  and  now  at  another,  commanding  them  to  find  this 
man  guilty  and  urging  it  with  all  the  force  which  he  can  com- 
mand as  the  last  expiring  effort  of  a  long  life  of  forensic  elo- 
quence which  shall  hand  his  name  down  to  the  ages  as  an  advo- 
cate, remember,  gentlemen,  that  back  of  all  this  is  a  large  fee; 
back  of  it  all  is  Mr.  Porter's  personal  feeling,  not  against  the 
prisoner  only,  but  against  me  and  the  Guiteau  family  ;  and  back 
of  all  this  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Porter  has  come  here  to  prostitute 
his  talents  and  his  high  attainments  for  money  to  hang  an  insane 
man.  Asto  the  District  Attorney,  he  has  been  dictatorial  through- 
out this  case.  He  has  treated  the  defendant's  witnesses  with  all 
the  domineering,  overbearing  conduct  of  a  Jeffreys.  He  has  at- 
tempted to  carry  this  case  for  the  prosecution  by  conduct  unbe- 
coming his  high  office.  And  if  this  man  be  hanged,  if  he  goes 
to  the  gallows,  through  the  efforts  of  the  District  Attorney  of 
this  District,  through  his  suppression  of  evidence,  through  the 
arts  and  devices  which  have  characterized  this  prosecution  and 
which  have  been  a  disgrace  to  it,  then,  in  after  years,  if  con- 
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science  does  its  duty,  that  scene  will  come  very  often  before  the 
imagination  of  the  gentleman.  And  in  the  night  time  the  vis- 
ion will  come  to  him  of  a  black  form  hanging  by  the  neck.  The 
voice  will  come  to  him  from  beneath  the  black  cap  drawn  over 
that  shapeless  head  and  it  will  say.  in  the  tones  of  a  lunatic  :  "  It 
was  God's  act,  Corkhill,  not  mine,*' and  hi1  will  not  he  able  to 
escape  it.  lie  may  now  seek  to  ride  on  the  wave  of  popular  re- 
venge a  conquering  hero,  but  it  will  be  like  the  case  of  a  Parisian 
mob  which  crowned  a  harlot  and  called  her  their  goddess.  And 
when  the  reaction  comes  and  whim  the  wave  subsides  he  will  be 
left  stranded  an  object  of  disgrace. 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  District  Attorney,  smiling  sarcas- 
tically. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  went  on  to  give  the  theory  of  the  defence. 
lie  thought  that  the  prisoner  was  affected  with  chronic  insanity 
and  that  the  commencement  of  it  was  when  the  prisoner  was  a 
boy  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age  or  before  that. 

After  the  recess  the  prisoner  opened  the  proceedings  by 
saying,  "I  am  in  good  luck  this  morning.  I  have  just -re- 
ceived a  check  for  $25,000  on  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Xew  York;  another  cheek  for  £5,000,  and  still  another  for 
8750.  I  believe  them  all  to  be  good  checks,  too.  I  wish 
to  send  my  thanks  to  the  givers,  and  I  hope  this  thing  will 
be  kept  up." 

Mr.  Scoville  then  resumed  his  address  to  the  jury.  He  attrih. 
uted  to  transitory  mania  the  incident  of  the  prisoner's  raising  an 
axe  against  his  sister  and  the  circumstances  of  his  denying  it, 
because  such  sudden  attacks  of  transitory  mania  were  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  total  forgetfulness.  Ho  reviewed  the 
prisoner's  life  down  to  the  time  when  he  entered  the  Oneida 
(  immunity.  His  whole  conduct  in  the  Community  was  the  out- 
growth of  an  intense,  uncontrollable  religious  sentiment. 

Mr.  Scoville  was  sure  that  when  the  jury  came  to  weigh  all  the 
considerations,  when  they  came  to  understand  t  rnly  and  correctly 
the  mental  condition  of  this  man.  they  would  not  consider  it  un- 
usual or  out  of  place  that  the  political  situation  f to  which  the 
prisoner  had  referred  them  so  often)  was  the  moving  cause  <>t 
unhinging  his  intellect  and  dethroning  his  reason.  He  had 
the  idea  from  a  man  high  in  party  council  -Senator  ( 'handler,  i  >f 
Michigan  that  another  civil  war  would  come,  in  which  millions 
of  men  would  he  sacrificed,  and  the  thought  came  to  him,  "Can 
that  calamity  he  avert ed?  "    Thai  thought  was  supplemented  by 

another.     "  Yes  ;  it  can  be  averted   by  the  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent.     If  the  President  were  out  (A'  the  way  these  troubles  would 

oease.'1    His  nexl   idea  was.  "Perhaps. 1  am  the  divinely  ;ij>- 

pointed  agent  to  accomplish  it."'     Then  entirely  consistent  with 
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his  whole  life  he  immediately  goes  to  the  Lord  in  prayer  to  find 
out  whether  the  suggestion  was  a  good  one  or  an  evil  one, 
whether  it  came  from  God  or  the  devil.  Of  course  any  sane  man 
would  have  known  that  the  Lord  would  not  prompt  him  to  kill 
another  man,  but  no  one  could  judge  as  to  the  workings  of  an 
insane  mind.  After  two  weeks'  prayer  lie  had  become  convinced 
that  the  Lord  required  him  to  do  this  act  and  then  he  went  on 
day  by  day  deliberating  to  do  what  he  believed  the  Lord  required 
him  to  do.  From  his  standpoint  he  knew  from  the  very  nature 
of  things  the  act  could  not  be  wrong. 

If  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Scoville  continued,  had  been  allowed  to 
address  the  jury  he  would  have  taken  the  position  that  his  act 
in  shooting  the  President  was  right ;  that  it  was  commanded  by 
God  ;  that  it  was  such  an  act  as  only  inlinite  wisdom  could  have 
divined  and  infinite  power  accomplished  in  order  to  save  this 
country,  and  that  he  was  the  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God  in  doing  it.  That  would  have  been  his  plea  if  he  could  have 
made  his  speech.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  as  the  indication  of  a  sound  mind?  It  would  be  simply 
saying  to  you,  "  The  Lord  did  this  thing ;  if  you  are  going  to 
hang  anybody  hang  the  Deity,  the  principal  actor;  I  was  only 
the  instrument  in  his  hand."  How  different  that  is,  gentlemen, 
from  the  real  defence  in  this  case.  We  say  that  the  prisoner 
never  had  any  inspiration  of  any  kind  ;  that  the  Lord  never  re- 
quired him  to  remove  the  dead  President ;  that  it  was  a  falsehood 
and  delusion  from  the  beginning,  and  that  it  was  in  its  inception 
and  execution  and  is  to-day  a  proof  of  the  diseased  mind  of  this 
man. 

The  Prisoner — You  and  the  American  people  do  not  agree  on 
that,  my  friend.  They  are  coming  to  my  side  and  don't  you  for- 
get it. 

The  Court  here,  at  3.45  P.  M.,  adjourned. 

On  Thursday,  the  18th,  Mr.  Scoville  seemed  to  become 
desperate,  for  he  first  accused  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  some  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  in  the 
land  of  having  conspired  against  his  client,  and  then  abused 
Grant,  Arthur,  Conkling,  and  other  prominent  men. 

Guiteau  leaned  on  the  dock  railing  and  gazed  through 
the  window.  Now  and  then  he  would  scan  the  audience, 
and  sometimes  give  his  attention  to  the  argument  of  his 
attorney.  The  prisoner's  face  wore  a  serious  expression, 
and  more  than  ordinary  uneasiness  was  denoted  by  his  rest- 
less mien. 

The  Court  having  been  called  to  order  the  prisoner  said, 
in  a  quiet   tone,  different  in  every  respect  from  the  one 
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which  he  used  when  he  made  his  usual  morning  speech,  "I 
hope  Your  Honor  will  allow  me  to  address  the  jury  after 
Mr.  Scoville  gets  through," 

"  I  will  consider  that  after  Mr.  Scoville  has  finished/' 
replied  Judge  Cox. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  with  his  address,  commejiting  on 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Gray,  of  the  Utica  Asylum,  and  citing  cases 
of  insanity  stated  in  tables  made  out  by  him  as  superintendent  of 
that  asylum  to  show  that  persons  committed  homicide  under  in- 
sane delusions  and  soon  afterward  sustained  a  reaction  and  could 
converse  in  an  intelligible  manner. 

The  District  Attorney  interrupted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Gray  had  stated  that  in  all  these  cases  there  were  other 
evidences  of  profound  insanity. 

Mr.  Scoville— I  know  that  Dr.  Gray  said  a  great  many  things, 
intending  by  his  testimony,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  cover  every 
single  point  and  make  a  case  here  from  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  escape  by  laying  down  rules  which  he  had  said  would 
cover  all  cases  of  insanity.  l>ut  tl.o  simple  facts  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Gray  in  this  table  refute  his  testimony.  Dr.  Gray  was  hir<  d 
to  come  here  to  help  to  hang  this  man.  Tie  was  one  of  the  co- 
conspirators of  which  the  District  Attorney  is  chief,  and  his  part 
of  it  was  to  swear  as  to  his  opinion  :  and  lie  did  it  boldly,  but 
fortunately  has  left  the  footprints  here  by  which  I  can  contra- 
dict him  out  of  his  own  mouth.  Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded, 
undertaking  to  show  by  Dr.  Gray's  tables  that  in  cases  of  homi- 
cidal mania  the  patient  was  not  always  past  recovery.  Dr.  Gray 
had  testified  that  delusions  in  the  insane  were  false  beliefs,  and 
that  the  delusion  usual  was  that  the  person  had  become  degraded 
in  social  position.  Dr.  Gray  had  also  testified  thai  it  might  be 
the  delusion  of  an  insane  man  that  he  was  lost  forev(  r.  Was  it 
not  a  delusion  for  him  to  believe  that  instead  of  being  condemn*  d 
of  God  he  was  placed  on  a  par  with  the  Deity,  and  was  s<  1  cl  d 
by  Him  as  the  special  instrument  to  carry  out   HiswillV     His 

-    iville's)  conclusion  was  that  the  prisoner  had  honestly  acted 
under  a.  delusion,  which  delusion  was  his  belief  that  the  Lord 
required  him  to  do  the  act  ;  hut  thai  as  booh  as  the  reaction  < 
feeling  that  he  laid  (lone  what  the  Lord  required,  had  gone  t# 
r  place  oi'  rest  or  repose.     In  that  repose  he  had  re- 
mained up  to  the  trial.    The  opinion  of  the  experts  was  substan- 
tially that  tin  was  not  feigning  in  the  court  room.     It 
was  true  that  Dr.  Bfamilton,  the  head  (A'  that  quartet  which  was 
v  made  a  quintet  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  Worcester,  had  stated 
it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  man  was  playing  a  part.    The 
<-f  the  quintet  had  stated  substantially  the  same  I       ■•.    They 
had  evidently  talked  it  over  and  come  to  the  conclusion  a 
what  they  would  s;\      Mr.  Scot  ilie  then  referred  t<>  t  he  mterrop- 
;  y  the  prisoner,  stating  that  they  were  based  on  his 
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love  of  truth.  There  was  in  his  nature  a  disposition  to  resent 
any  untruth.  Right  there  was  the  secret  of  his  denunciation  of 
the  District  Attorney — a  man  who  went  to  the  jail  to  secure  his 
confidence,  a  man  who  introduced  spies  to  detect  him  if  possible 
in  something  that  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  him 
— a  man  wiio  not  only  did  that,  but  before  the  jury  had  suppressed 
the  most  important  evidence  that  would  tend  to  exculpate  the 
prisoner  from  the  criminality  of  the  great  alleged  crime.  No 
wonder  that  the  prisoner  had  a  feeling  of  indignation  against 
the  District  Attorney.  No  wonder  that  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion when  that  spirit  had  been  manifested  here  which  had 
attempted  to  override  the  law  and  drag  him  to  the  gallows,  with- 
out justice,  without  an  opportunity  to  produce  his  proof,  he  had 
been  led  to  denounce  in  violent  terms  the  honorable  District 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  '  The  honorable  '  is  sarcasm,"  explained  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Scoville  said  that  the  prisoner  had  acted  in  the  same  man- 
ner whenever  a,  witness  was  brought  forward  to  tell  a  lie  for  the 
purpose  of  hanging  him.  Instantly  the  prisoner  would  break  out 
with  "It's  a  lie  !  "  not  very  appropriate  words  to  be  used  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  yet  it  was  no  wonder  that  this  poor  man  on 
trial  for  his  life,  knowing  the  power  to  be  brought  against  him, 
knowing  that  the  United  States  government  and  the  high  officials 
in  power  were  leagued  together  for  his  doom,  spoke  in  his  own  be- 
half when  those  facts  were  presented  to  his  consciousness. 

At  this  point  of  his  address  Mr.  Scoville  branched  off  to  the 
question  of  politics  as  connected  with  the  case,  and  his  remarks 
were  listened  to  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  interest.  He 
said  : — If  there  were  no  reasons  back  of  this  prosecution  this  man 
arraigned  here  before  you,  gentlemen,  would  never  have  been 
brought  into  a  court  of  justice.  He  would  have  been  taken  after 
the  homicide  to  an  insane  asylum  and  kept  there  until  he  died. 
Back  of  this  prosecution  is  something  which  I  have  had  to  con- 
tend against,  and  which  you  may  now  or  will  feel  the  pressure  of 
before  you  go  through  with  this  case.  It  is  not  merely  the  efforts 
of  this  man  (pointing  to  the  District  Attorney).  Back  of  him  is 
the  United  States  government,  and  I  arraign  before  you,  gentle- 
men, as  those  who  are  crowding  the  prisoner  to  the  gallows  per- 
sons high  in  authority.  I  say,  and  I  say  it  without  fear,  that  the 
movers  of  this  prosecution  are  those  politicians  who  seek  to  hide 
their  own  infamy  by  casting  the  blame  on  this  insane  man.  I 
say  that  such  men  asConkling  and  Grant  and  Arthur—  those  who 
made  war  without  justification  on  that  dead  President  wThom 
they  have  since  lauded  to  the  skies— instituted  that  state  of 
things  and  manufactured  that  degree  of  public  excitement  and 
political  feeling  that  preyed  on  this  insane  man  until  reason  left 
its  throne  and  he  did  that  which  he  considered  to  be  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  their  counsel  and  their  conduct.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  say  this  when  I  opened  the  case.  Then  I  expected  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial.    I  supposed  that  there  would  be  no  effort  on 
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the  part  of  the  prosecution,  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  who 
represents  the  United  states  government,  to  prevent  us  from  in- 
troducing all  proper  evidence,  I  supposed  that  I  would  have  the 
poor  pittance  which  I  asked  for,  and  which  as  an  American  citi- 
zen I  was  entitled  to,  which  every  criminal  is  entitled  to  until  the, 
jury  bring  in  their  verdict— I  supposed  that  we  would  have  that 
which  I  came  to  Washington  for— to  wit,  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  of  this  case.  But  since  I  have  found  that  the  evidence  has 
been  suppressed,  that  every  undue  advantage  has  been  taken  that 
could  be  taken  by  the  prosecution.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  shall  not  spare  these  men  who  fomented  this  strife  and 
permit  them  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  this  insane  man,  so  that  they 
shall  be  still  revered  and  honored  in  public  estimation.  What  I 
have  to  say  is  this,  and  1  say  it  without  any  feeling,  or  if  there  is 
any  feeling  it  is  one  of  regret,  that  men  placed  so  high  in  power, 
elevated  so  high  by  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow  citizens  as  those 
persons  are,  should  forget  their  high  duties  and  descend  from  the 
nigh  positions  in  which  they  have  been  placed  to  the  petty  and 
ignominious  scramble  for  office  which  was  exhibited  in  the  war- 
fare waged  on  President  Garfield. 

Do  you  believe  that  this  crime  would  ever  have  been  committed 
if  Conkling  and  Piatt  had  not  resented  the  nomination  by  Presi- 
dent Garfield  of  Judge  Robertson  to  be  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  ?  Here  is  a  President  whom,  since  his  death,  all  say 
to  be  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  land.  1  say  it  because  I  believe  it 
and  because  I  had  that  opinion  of  him  before  his  death.  But 
these  men.  who  since  his  death  have  been  so  profuse  in  their  ad- 
miration of  him,  who  have  said  so  many  things  in  laudation  of 
Ids  character  and  his  high  motives,  were  ready  before  the  2d  of 
July  last  to  trample  him  in  the  dust  if  they  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. They  were  ready  to  degrade  and  disgrace  him  witft  his 
country.  They  wen1  ready  to  see  him  go  down  in  obscurity  and 
disgrace  to  the  grave  if  it  could  be  done  without  the  aid  of  an 
assassin's  hand.  I  admit  that  Mr.  Conkling  is  imitating  Mr. 
Porter's  sty  1  k  of  declamation)  "  one  of  the  first  Parliamentarians 
of  the  age  ;V  that  he  is  a  great  statesman,  I  admit  that  ;  and  Mr. 
Conkling,  with  those  qualities,  had  no  right,  had  no  business,  to 
engage  in  a  petty  squabble  about  a  petty  office.  He  waged  a  war 
on  t;;^  rh  sen  representatives  of  the  American  people  in  the 
Presidential  chair.  Mr.  Conkling  shall  not  shirk,  shall  not  avoid, 
shall  not  escape  the  condemnation  of  the  American  people,  it  I 
can  fasten  it  on  him,  for  that  disgraceful  conduct  on  his  part. 

Neither  shall  General  Grant.  I  onored  as  he  is  by  his  country, 
honored  as  lie  has  been  by  ( he  suffrages  of  t  he  people,  honored  as 
he  has  been  for  twenty  years  in  my  own  heart  neither  shall 
General  Gran  1  escape  thai  condemnation  to  which  be  justly  sub- 
jected himself  when,  coming  from  Mexico,  leaving  his  duties 
and  coming  with  undue  hash-,  he  threw  his  own  name  and  inilii- 
ence  into  that  petty  quarrel  about  a  small  office  in  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  SOUght  to  fonn  lit  the  diffen  Q068  whieh  had  SpriUlg 
51 
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up.  General  Grant  stands  only  a  nobleman  as  he  stands  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  We  have  no  Lord  Grant ;  no  Duke 
of  Galena  ;  we  have  only  General  Grant,  and  as  long  as  he  main- 
tains his  high  character,  his  devotion  to  his  country,  so  long  and 
no  longer  will  he  maintain  that  place  which  he  has  obtained  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  more  noble  for  General  Grant 
to  say  what  he  has  lately  said  in  relation  to  General  Porter— that 
his  conduct  toward  him  eighteen  years  ago  was  a  mistake  ;  that 
he  did  a  wrong  and  that  it  should  be  corrected— it  was  more 
noble,  more  manly  in  him  to  take  that  position  than  to  do  any- 
thing which  he  has  accomplished  during  the  course  of  his  long 
life.  But  there  is  another  step  for  him  to  take,  and  another  step 
for  the  President  to  take  if  they  would  redeem  themselves  in  the 
opinion  of  their  countrymen.  AVhen  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  left  his  high  position  and  went  to  Albany  and 
prostituted  his  place  and  his  talent,  and  his  influence  toward  the 
fomenting  and  spreading  of  this  quarrel  and  controversy  in  the 
Republican  party,  he  deserved  the  condemnation  of  every  citizen 
of  this  Republic.  And  that  conduct  sticks  to  him  yet,  and  will 
until  he  and  General  Grant  and  Senator  Conkling,  in  all  their 
pride,  in  all  their  ambition,  shall  come  out  openly  and  plainly 
before  the  public  through  a  letter  or  declaration  of  some  kind, 
and  say  that  this  warfare  which  they  waged  on  President  Gar- 
field was  unwarranted  and  was  disgraceful  to  them  as  citizens  of 
the  Republic  holding  the  high  position  which  they  held.  I  say 
this  thing  on  my  own  responsibility.  I  would  not  have  said  it 
now  but  for  this,  that  I  am  not  going  to  see  the  shortcomings 
and  the  misdeeds  of  these  men,  though  high  in  place  and  power, 
visited  on  the  head  of  this  insane  man  if  I  can  help  it.  And  I 
tell  you  it  would  be  done  if  you  find  a  verdict  of  guilty.  This  is 
the  reason  which  has  prompted  all  this  expenditure  of  power  and 
force  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  hang  this  man.  This 
is  it. 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  President  Garfield.  It 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice.  But  if  it  can  be  made  to 
appear  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  that  this  act  was  the  act  of  a  sane 
man,  a  man  who  was  responsible  for  his  conduct,  by  a  man  who 
could  control  his  action,  a  man  who  should  be  judged  by  the  same 
standard  by  which  we  judged  ourselves — what  then  V  Why  these 
men  can  say  and  will  say,  lt  We  are  not  responsible  for  what  a 
sane  man  has  done  ;  we  are  not  responsible  for  that.  It  is  true 
we  had  a  quarrel.  It  is  true  we  had  a  difference,  but  no  sane 
man  had  a  right  because  of  that  to  shoot  the  President. "  And 
that  reasoning  is  perfectly  correct.  Therefore,  if  you  find  this 
prisoner  guilty  these  men  are  sheltered,  secured,  almost  vindi- 
cated from  public  opinion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  you 
find  this  man  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity,  what  is  the  result  ? 
The  people  say:  ib  This  is  the  man  whose  mind  was  preyed  upon 
by  supposed  impending  evil,  who  was  led  to  believe  that  there 
was  another  war  coming  and  that  a  million  lives  were  to  be  sac- 
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rificcd.    Under  that  delusion  he  shot  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

That  will  be  the  first  conclusion.  What  will  be  the  next  step  ? 
Somebody  must  be  to  blame  when  an  act  of  this  kind  has  been 
done.  Who  induced  this  poor  lunatic  to  do  this  act  ?  Recollect 
those  slips  cut  from  the  newspapers  and  stating  what  Conkling 
said,  what  Conkling  did  ;  what  Arthur  said,  what  Arthur  did  : 
what  Grant  said,  what  Grant  did.  When  the  people  make  up 
their  minds  they  will  fix  the  Maine  somewhere.  Where  will  it 
rest  but  upon  the  heads  of  and  hearts  of  these  men  who  waged 
this  unjustifiable  war  against  tin1  dead  President,  and  these  men 
will  rest  forever  with  that  opprobrium  upon  them  ;  forever,  and 
they  will  go  down  to  their  graves  with  the  contempt  and  re- 
proach o\'  their  fellow-citizens,  unless  they  do  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done— what  Grant  has  done  in  relation  to  Fitz  John  Por- 
ter- come  out  and  say  as  American  citizens:  "  We  did  wrong.*' 
Let  them  write  a  letter  to  the  desolate  widow  at  Cleveland  and 
say  to  her:  L*  It  is  true  we  are  sorry,  it  is  true  we  mourn  with 
you,  but  we  feel  that  this  terrible  calamity  was  in  some  degree 
the  outgrowth,  the  legitimate  result  of  this  unjustifiable  war 
which  we  waged  against  your  dead  husband,  and  we  pray  you  to 
forgive  us."  When  these  men  do  that  they  will  show  their  claim 
to  the  regard  of  the  American  people,  and  it  is  the  only  thing 
they  can  do  to  save  their  names  from  merited  oblivion. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  resumed  his  review  of  Dr.  Gray's  testimony, 
and  commented  upon  it  up  to  the  hour  of  recess.  lb-  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  prisoner  but  once  with  a  remark  that  the  theory  of 
the  experts  was  to  hang  a  man  first  and  dissect  him  afterward. 
Mr.  Scoville  stated  that  he  would  probably  close  his  address  the 
next  day. 

After  the  recess  the  prisoner  opened  the  proceedings  with  a 
desire  to  talk  a  little  about  politics,  too.  •"There  are,"  he  as- 
serted, -'two  or  three  prank  newspapers  in  the  country— to  wit, 
Eteid's  Tribune;  to  wit.  Medill's  Chicago  Tribune;  to  wit.  Ilab 
sted's  Cincinnati  Commercial;  to  wit.  George  William  Curtis, 
the  man  milliner.  The  weather  has  been  rather  cool  lately. 
These  fellows  had  better  be  oft  under  the  trees  and  cool  off  a  lit- 
tle. Hie  only  cranks  in  the  country  are  those  fellows.  They 
had  better  join  the  ( irant-(  i  uiteau-A  rthur  combination,  and 
into  good  company  and  become  pood  Republicans.'1 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  with  his  argument  and  commented 

n  the  fact  that  the  prosecution  had  objected  to  Dr.  Beard, 

of  New  York,  testifying  in  sur-rebuttal,  and  was  about  to  state 

the  opinion  of  the  case  which  was  held  by  that  gentleman  when 

he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Davidge  with  an  objection  to  hid  going 

outside  the  evidence. 

The  Court  declared   that  it  was  not    proper  for  Mr.  Scoville  to 

-•>.  and  the  latter  promised  not  to  offend  again. 
The  prisoner  again  broke  in  :   *    I  want  a  chance  to  say  that  the 

New  York  Court  of  Appeals  yesterday  decided  distinctly  thai 
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our  theory  of  insanity  is  applicable  to  this  case.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Judge." 

Mr.  Scoville  resumed  his  review  of  the  evidence,  asserting  that 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  Blaine  must  lead  every  mind  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  prisoner  was  either  a  fool  or  a  crazy  man, 
and  declaring  that  the  conduct  and  actions  of  the  prisoner  after 
committing  the  act  were  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  man's 
mind  being  sound.  He  referred  to  the  interviews  which  General 
Reynolds  had  with  the  prisoner,  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the 
statement  made  by  the  latter  that  "  when  the  President  died  he 
would  go  abroad,"  arguing  that  none  bub  an  insane  man  could  be- 
ieve  that,  after  killing  the  President,  he  would  not  have  to  under- 
go a  long  and  tedious  trial  for  his  life. 

The  prisoner  denied  ever  having  used  such  an  expression,  and 
made  his  oft-repeated  declarations  that  he  had  never  had  any 
conceptions  of  the  removal  of  the  President  as  a  murder,  and 
that  Grant  and  Colliding  were  his  friends  to-day,  and  u  don't  vou 
forget  it!" 

Mr.  Scoville  having  quoted  from  a  newspaper  interview  with 
General  Logan— evidence  introduced  by  the  prosecution — to  the 
effect  that  in  General  Logan's  opinion  the  prisoner  was  insane, 
the  prisoner  declared  that  Logan  was  a  good  fellow,  but  that  was 
all  bosh,  and  subsequently,  that  if  Logan  swore  to  it,  it  must  be 
true,  in  his  mind,  but  not  in  fact.  Again  he  referred  to  the  case 
decided  on  the  preceding  day  in  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
declaring  that  the  law  was  there  laid  down  that  the  burden  of 
proof  was  on  the  prosecution  in  cases  of  insanity  and  not  on  the 
defence. 

Mr.  Scoville,  continuing,  stated  that  in  any  ordinary  case  he 
would  be  satisfied  to  rest  the  case  on  the  testimony  introduced 
by  the  prosecution.  In  any  ordinary  case,  while  possibly  not 
sufficient  to  convince  the  jury  that  the  man  was  insane  on  the 
2d  of  July,  the  testimony  presented  by  the  prosecution  would  be 
sufficient  to  bring  them  into  that  condition  where  they  would  be 
obliged  to  say,  "  We  have  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  he  was 
sane,"  and  on  that  u  reasonable  doubt "  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
must  be  brought  in.  He  then  proceeded  to  recite  the  little  inci- 
dents which  were  brought  out  in  the  evidence  relative  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  prisoner — the  story  of  soaping  the  oak  trees, 
pulling  up  turnips  instead  of  weeds,  etc. 

The  prisoner  sarcastically  called  to  Mr.  Scoville  to  relate  the 
"dog  story,"  for  which  Corkhill  had  paid  $200,  and  Mr.  Scoville, 
having  in  the  course  of  his  further  remarks  referred  to  the  u  dog 
story,"  in  a  still  more  sarcastic  tone  exclaimed,  "Oh,  yes  ;  that 
tells  us  all  about  the  2d  of  July." 

Referring  to  the  statement  that  the  defence  had  injured  their 
case  by  placing  the  prisoner  upon  the  witness  stand,  Mr.  Scoville 
called  attention  the  fact  that  frequently  the  faculties  of  insane 
persons  were  as  sharp  and  shrewd  as  sane  persons.  That  lias 
been  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the  experts.    He  pictured  the 
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growth  of  the  delusion  on  the  prisoner  which  clung  to  him  with 
a  death  grasp.  It  was  just  as  impossible  for  him  to  pel  rid  of  the 
idea  that  he  must  kill  the  President  as  it  was  for  Paul,  when  he 
died,  "  How  shall  I  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  d<  i 
He  (Scoville)believed  that  the  prisoner  had  tried  to  shake  off  the 
idea,  but  had  failed  because  he  was  sick  and  weak. 

••  Because  it  was  right,"  exclaimed  the  prisoner;  "that  is  the 
word." 

The  Court  then,  at  five  minutes  past  three,  adjourned. 

On  the  19th  day  of  January  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  were  opened  by  Guiteau,  who,  in  a  declamatory  tone 
of  voice,  exclaimed:  "The  decision  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  comes  with  so  much  force  at  the  present 
moment  that  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  it.  It  comes  with 
great  grace  from  the  Empire  State,  from  that  grand  old 
State  of  the  Republic,  the  State  that  sends  forth  the  brains, 
the  money,  and  the  commerce  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  law  of  insanity.  Hitherto  the  law  has 
been  that  the  burden  of  proof  was  on  the  defendant,  but 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  with  great  magnanimity,  says  that 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  this  prosecution  to  prove  that 
the  man  not  only  committed  the  act,  but  also  that  he  was 
sane  at  the  time  he  committed  it.  In  the  name  of  justice, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  American  judiciary,  I  desire  to  thank  those  gentlemen 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

Mr.  Scoville  resumed  his  position  opposite  the  jury  box,  and  in 
his  customary  conversation;)!   tone  and  without   any  apparent 
weariness  from  his  efforts  of  the  past  three  days,  again  address*  d 
the  Jury  in  behalf  of  his  client.     He  quoted  from  the  testimony 
of  Officer  Kearney,  who  arrested  the  prisoner,  to  show  the  i 
dents  which  followed  the  shooting  of  the  President-  the  an 
the  removal  to  Police  Headquarters  and  the  search  of  the  pris- 
oner's person  for  papers.    These  incidents,  Mr.  Scoville  claimed, 
showed  that  the  prisoner  was  perfectly  composed  at  the  tin. 
the  arrest,  and  entirely  free  from  excitement-  a  state  of  mind 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  sanity.      lie  also  qu 
from    the    testimony  of   Officer   Eckloff,  who.   with   D 
McEIfresh,  had  taken  the  prisoner  from  Police  Headquarters 
the  jail,  in  order  to  call  at  tent  ion  to  i  he  statement  <>i'  the  wil  u 
thai  during  tie-  ride  the  prisoner  had  held  a  whisper  d  i 
tion  with  Detective  McEIfresh.     It  was  no  wonder  that   the  de- 
fence grumbled  because  the  prosecution  had  not  called  the  latter 
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gentleman  to  testify  as  to  that  conversation.  If  there  had  been 
anything  that  could  have  been  proved  by  McElfresh  against  the 
defendant  the  prosecution  would  have  produced  him  on  the 
stand.  They  refused  to  produce  him,  and  when  the  defence 
called  him,  near  the  close  of  the  trial,  and  asked  the  privilege  of 
questioning  him,  there  was  objection,  and  under  the  objection 
made  by  this  man  (the  District  Attorney),  who  alleged  over  and 
over  again  that  his  only  desire  was  to  give  the  defence  a  fair 
hearing,  McElfresh  was  not  permitted  to  say  a  word. 

Mr.  Davidge— Why  didn't  you  call  him  in  time  V 

Mr.  Scoville  —If  you  question  me  about  that  I  will  tell  you  why 
I  did  not  call  him  and  other  government  employes. 

The  prisoner  here  interrupted,  and  suggested  to  the  Court  that 
the  open  window  rendered  the  room  very  cool  for  the  ladies, 
whereupon  it  was  closed  by  a  deputy  marshal. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  read  the  letter  addressed  by  the  prisoner  to 
General  Sherman,  asserting  that  it  could  not  have  been  written 
by  a  man  of  sane  mind.  There  was  nothing  in  that  letter  which 
indicated  the  action  of  a  sound  mind.  Neither  could  a  sane  man 
have  written  the  letter  to  the  White  House.  He  then  passed  on 
to  criticize  the  action  of  the  prosecution  in  having,  as  he  claimed, 
suppressed  every  single  word  of  any  interview  with  the  prisoner 
from  the  time  of  the  arrest  until  General  Reynolds  went  to  the 
jail.  He  would  not  say  that  Mr.  Corkhill  had  actually  sup- 
pressed, but  lie  would  say  that  he  endeavored  to  do  it,  and  the 
claim  was  made  that  this  idea  of  the  prisoner  that  the  act  was 
under  the  divine  pressure  was  an  afterthought.  Why  had  the 
prosecuting  attorney  refused  the  defence  every  particle  of  evi- 
dence covering  two  weeks  of  time  ?  This  was  a  feature  that  the 
jury  should  carefully  consider.  But  incidentally  and  accident- 
ally, continued  Mr.  Scoville 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting)— Put  in  providentially. 

Mr.  Scoville — But  without  the  prosecution  intending  it,  their 
witness,  Dr.  Young,  has  refuted  their  position. 

The  Prisoner— The  question  as  to  whether  I  first  claimed  inspi- 
ration was  settled  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brooks,  who  was  the 
government  detective  who  came  to  see  me  on  the  2d  of  July  and 
again  on  the  3d.  I  talked  to  him  about  the  Deity  and  the  politi- 
cal situation.  He  is  a  providential  man,  helping  me  out  of  this. 
We  could  not  have  proved  that  fact  by  any  other  living  being. 
I  dictated  the  same  thing  to  Corkhill,  and  Bailey,  his  stenogra- 
pher, and  they  tore  up  the  note  book.  That  shows  the  iniquity 
of  this  prosecution,  and  God  Almighty  will  curse  every  man  of 
them.  Judge  Porter  has  been  pretending  to  be  sick  for  two  or 
three  days.  I  hope  Providence  will  keep  him  sick.  I  hope  that 
the  Lord  will  take  him  down  below  quick  and  then  call  for  Cork- 
hill. 

Mr.  Scoville— I  wish  you  would  keep  still ;  I  cannct  go  on  with 
these  interruptions. 

The  Prisoner  -Well,  go  on. 
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Mr.  Scoville  then  began  to  read  from  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Young,  when  the  District  Attorney  interrupted  and  asked  him 

to  finish  the  reading  of  an  answer  of  the  witness  which  lie  had 
commenced,  intimating  that  he  had  not  done  so  because  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  answer  was  not  beneficial  to  his  client.  This  in- 
timation was  indignantly  denied  by  Mr.  Scoville,  who  said  that 
Ik1  never  acted  as  the  District  Attorney  had  done,  in  tearing  off 
from  a  letter  that  portion  which  was  beneficial  to  the  prisoner 
and  putting  the  rest  in  evidence.  lie  was  not  going  to  treat  the 
prosecution  in  that  manner.  He  was  not  going  to  treat  the  tes- 
timony of  any  witness  in  that  manner.  The  gentleman  (Mr. 
Corkhill)  might  never  have  produced  the  letter  in  evidence.  The 
defence  had  not  asked  for  it.  The  District  Attorney,  seeing 
something  in  it  that  might  tell  against  him— what  did  he  do r 
He  cut  off  the  signature  and  such  portion  of  it  as  he  thought  was 
of  benefit  to  the  prisoner,  and  did  what  had  never  been  done  be- 
fore in  a  court  of  justice  in  this  country.  In  a  civil  suit  it  would 
not  be  permitted ;  but  here,  where  the  purpose  was  to  hang  this 
man  and  deprive  him  of  a  fair  trial,  what  did  he  do,  this  gentle- 
man  who  prated  about  fairness  and  justice  V  He  took  a  letter 
written  by  the  prisoner,  cut  out  such  portions  as  he  thought 
might  benefit  the  prisoner,  and  never  vouchsafed  an  explanation 
of  it  from  that  time  to  the  present.  It  was  such  things  as  that 
which  had  led  him  (Mr.  Scoville)  to  make  up  his  mind  that  no 
person  connected  with  such  transactions,  such  perversions  of 
justice,  should  escape,  if  he  could  prevent  it,  a  just  condemna- 
tion. 

The  District  Attorney- That  is  your  conclusion.  There  is  no 
testimony  of  that  kind.     Don't  work  yourself  up. 

The  Prisoner— What  he  cut  out  was  a  friendly  allusion  of  mine 
to  General  Arthur.     It  shows  what  a  low,  bloody  whelp  he  is. 

Mr.  Scoville — There  could  be  nothing  meaner,  nothing  more 
unjust,  nothing  that  I  could  do  more  reprehensible,  than  to  mu- 
tilate4 a  letter,  cut  off  what  did  not  benefit  me  and  leave  in  what 
would  benefit  me.     Now  I  come  t^  Dr.  Young's  testimony. 

The  District  Attorney— Yes  :  go  on  with  it.  That  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  cas 

The  Prisoner — 1  told  Dr.  Young  that  it  was  an  inspiration  in 
any  event  ;  that  if  the  President  recovered,  the  Lord  had  coun- 
termanded the  order,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  Abraham  ; 
that  if  he  died  the  Lord  had  confirmed  the  act.     Before  Young 

*   on  the  stand  la1  used  to  come  and  see  me  everj  day  \ 
friendly  and  examine  my  pulse  ai   !  temperature  and  thai 
thing.     But  since  be  testified  he  has  kept  entirely  away.    That 
Shows  he  is  ashamed  of  his  testim   nv  -  ashamed  to  come  near  me 
at  least. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  witti  his  argument,  and  asserted 
that  there  was  not  a  minute  from  the  time  that  the  prisoner  had 
been  nineteen  years  of  age  up  to  the  2d  pf  July  last  that  he  had 
not  been  an  insane  man,  but  Ins  allusion  to  the  prisoner's  brain 
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as  "  feeble  "  drew  forth  the  ironical  remark  from  the  latter,  iC  \ 
know  my  brain  is  very  feeble,  Scoville." 

Mr.  Scoville,  in  the  farther  course  of  his  remarks,  said  that  he 
was  speaking  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  saving  this  man's 
life,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  doing  his  duty  to  the  wife 
of  his  bosom,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  credit 
of  the  family  name  of  Guiteau  by  showing  that  there  was  not 
now  and  never  had  been  a  criminal  in  it,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  an  injustice  being  clone  here  that  should  stand  for- 
ever hereafter  a  lasting,  permanent,  endurable  disgrace  to  the 
American  people  and  the  American  judiciary.  If  it  were  possi- 
ble for  the  jury  by  their  verdict  to  stay  the  tide  of  revenge  and 
of  mob  law,  let  them  do  so,  so  that  never  should  it  be  said  that 
in  this  country  had  been  done  what  had  been  done  in  England 
when  Bell  in  gh  am  was  rushed  to  the  scaffold  in  a  week's  time. 
He  would  do  what  he  could  to  prevent  the  American  name  and 
American  history  being  disgraced  by  a  like  event.  Mr.  Scoville 
then  proceeded  with  a  review  of  the  testimony,  speaking  in  a 
conversational  manner,  but  not  dwelling  at  any  length  upon  the 
evidence  of  any  particular  witness.  He  placed  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  jury  in  his  forcible  but  disconnected 
way,  and  had  several  lively  passages  of  words  witli  the  District 
Attorney,  whom  he  accused  of  unfairness  and  of  suppressing 
evidence.  He  referred  to  the  prisoner's  life  in  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity, and  declared  that  had  the  grand  old  State  of  New  York 
done  its  duty  and  rooted  out  that  evil  institution  thirty  years 
ago  this  last  act  of  Guiteau 's  would  never  have  been  committed. 

After  the  recess  Mr.  Scoville  held  a  whispered  conversation 
with  the  prisoner  and  then  resumed  his  argument.  If  the  pris- 
oner had  planned  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  feign  insanity 
as  a  defence  he  would  have  manifested  his  intention  while  in 
jail,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  witness  who  had  not  stated  that  the 
prisoner  had  in  his  interviews  at  the  jail  appeared  to  be  open, 
honest  and  frank.  It  was  perfectly  absurd  to  suppose  that  he 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  feign  insanity  in  this  case  and  yet  that  he- 
had  not  attempted  to  carry  out  the  feigning  at  the  jail.  There 
was,  and  had  been,  nothing  in  the  prisoner  but  honest  sincerity 
and  sincere  conviction.  Eef erring  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Storrs, 
Mr.  Scoville  admitted  that  he  had  been  somewhat  disappointed 
in  the  evidence  of  this  stalwart  politician,  but  said  that  there  was 
something  even  in  testimony  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
prisoner's  unsoundness  of  mind  ;  that  witness  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Guiteau  had  an  illy  balanced  judgment,  an  illy  bal- 
anced mind  and  did  not  have  good  common  sense.  Passing  to 
the  further  review  of  the  testimony,  Mr.  Scoville  alluded  briefly 
to  the  statement  of  Colonel  Hint  on,  that  he  considered  Guiteau 
as  an  i4  illy  balanced,  cranky  egotist."  He  (Mr.  Scoville)  did  not 
know  how  the  witness  had  become  a  colonel,  but  he  had  found  it 
safe  to  call  everybody  here  wt Colonel."  Coming  down  to  the 
time  of  the  killing  Mr.  Scoville  argued  that  in  the  circumstances 
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connected  with  the  shooting,  the  prisoner's  former  life,  his  life 
in  jail,  the  facts  clustering  around  that  fatal  2d  of  July,  the  facts 
that  had  been  discovered  immediately  following  the  shooting, 
there  was  an  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  act  was 
that  of  an  insane  man.  But  when  the  prisoner's  own  evidence 
was  added  to  these  facts  could  not  the  jury  see  without  leaving 
the  box  that  that  man  was  insane  on  the  2d  of  July  ? 

Branching  off  then  to  the  question  of  motive  he  asserted  that 
the  prosecution  had  assigned  to  the  prisoner  no  motive  for  the 
commission  of  the  act.  Some  reason  must  be  assigned  and 
proved  to  exist  by  the  prosecution  before  they  could  come  in  and 
ask  tor  a  verdict  of  guilty  from  the  jury.  The  statements  that 
the  man  was  so  depraved  that  he  committed  the  murder  without 
motive  would  not  do.  Such  a  case  was  not  supposable  to  the 
human  mind.  No  man  could  commit  a  murder  unless  there  was 
some  motive  that  impelled  him  to  do  it.  Could  the  prisoner's 
motive  have  been  revenge V  Did  Gruiteau  desire  to  gratify  a 
vengeful  spirit  ?  If  that  man  had  a  vengeful  spirit  in  his  heart 
it  could  not  have  been  a  new  thing.  It  could  not  be  that  at  forty 
years  of  age  he  should  have  such  a  deep-rooted  inhuman  spirit  of 
revenge  as  would  lead  him  to  shoot  the  President,  and  yet  that 
that  spirit  had  never  manifested  itself  before.  If  there  ever  was 
a  case  where  a  man  had  a  right  to  vent  his  vengeance  it  was  in 
the  case  of  this  man  toward  John  II.  Noyes,  of  the  Oneid; 
munity.  through  whose  corrupt  practices  he  had  been  drawn 
from  a  life  of  promise  and  dragged  down  to  ruin  in  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come.  And  yet  the  prosecution  could  not  show 
a  thing  done  by  the  prisoner  to  avenge  this  deep,  unspeakable 
wrong  which  had  been  perpetrated  on  him  by  Noyes.  H 
ville)  went  on  to  argue  that  the  prisoner  had  no  possible  ill  will 
toward  the  late  President  and  had  no  motive  for  shooting  him. 

rJ  ne  District  Attorney  sarcastically  suggested  that  Mr.  Sco- 
ville  had  evidently  forgotten  that  the  prisoner  had  murdej 
President. 

The  prisoner  declared  that  he  had  not  had  the  slightest  ill  will 
toward  either  Garfield  or  Blaine. 

Mr.  Scoville,  continuing,  said  that  it  might  he  claimed  that  the 
prisoner  had  committed  the  act  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  no- 
toriety. (•*  I  don't  care  a  snap  about  notoriety,"  into  rjected  the 
prisoner.)     It  seemed  to  him  that  such  a  position  was  untenable. 

The  Prisoner— The  motive  was  tiiat  the  Lord  put  it  upon  me 
and  I  had  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Scoville  defied  Judge  Porter  to  show  the  jury  a  singl 
in  history  where  a  sane  man  had  committed  such  a  (aim"  as  that 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  notoriety.    A  sane  man  would 
know  that  he  would  go  down  to  posterity  sToo|m  d  in  infamy  and 
iniquity,  and  would  be  classed  with  those  who  had  crucifl 
Saviour  and  with  no  others  on  earth. 

wi  That  "s  all  bosh  I  "  cried  the  prisoner,  angrily.    Bui 
^e  interru)  ve  vent  to  his  oft-repeated  declaration,  that 
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he  would  not  have  taken  a  Cabinet  appointment  after  the  first 
of  June,  and  shortly  afterward  exclaimed:  wtA  couple  of  boys  in 
Kentucky  have  been  writing  to  the  Herald  a  cranky  letter,  and 
they  were  fools  enough  to  publish  it.  The  Herald  editor  must 
be  getting  badly  cranked.  I  don't  know  anything  about  these 
parties,  and  they  are  beneath  my  notice.'1 

Mr.  Scoville  having  passed  on  to  a  review  of  the  testimony  of 
the  experts,  the  prisoner  again  broke  in  with  the  declaration 
that  no  living  man  besides  himself  could  know  the  condition  of 
his  mind.  He  had  stated  it  in  his  published  speech  and  he  hoped 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to  make  the  address  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  referred  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Worcester, 
of  Massachusetts.  M  That  little  man  "  had  written  to  him  de- 
claring his  belief  in  the  prisoner's  insanity,  and  he  had  there- 
upon summoned  the  Doctor. 

The  Prisoner— He  wanted  a  free  ride  to  Washington,  but  when 
he  got  here  Corkhill  bought  him  up  and  he  went  back  on  his 
letter. 

When  Dr.  Worcester  had  been  in  Washington  some  days,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Scoville,  he  changed  views.  How,  when  and  where, 
we  cannot  tell. 

"He  saw  Corkhill,"  suggested  the  prisoner,  contemptuously. 

Mr.  Scoville  said  it  did  not  matter  how  it  happened  that  this 
profound  man  from  the  Athens  of  America  had  changed  his 
opinion.  He  was  not  sorry  the  Doctor  had  done  so,  for  when  he 
became  acquainted  personally  with  that  gentleman  he  should 
have  wanted  somebody  else's  recommendation  before  he  took 
stock  in  him. 

Mr.  Davidge  broke  into  a  contemptuous  laugh  at  this  state- 
ment. 

The  Court  then,  at  a  quarter  past  three,  adjourned,  and 
Mr.  Scoville  stated  that  he  would  probably  conclude  his 
address  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Scoville  began  his  speech  on  Friday  the  20th,  by  referring 
to  Dr.  Hamilton's  testimony.  He  picked  it  in  pieces  to  show 
that  the  witness  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  defence. 
He  produced  a  diagram  of  the  prisoner's  head  and  ridiculed  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Kempster  upon  the  subject  of  asymmetry  of 
heads,  and  declared  the  hitter's  diagram  of  the  prisoner's  head 
false.  Mr.  Scoville,  in  the  further  course  of  his  review  of  the 
medical  testimony,  was  charged  by  the  District  Attorney  with 
misrepresenting  a  witness  by  not  reading  the  whole  of  one  of  his 
answers.  In  making  his  charge  the  District  Attorney  made  the 
statement  of  a  fact  which  had  not  appeared  in  evidence,  and  Mr. 
Scoville  warned  him  that  he  would  do  the  same  if  the  act  were 
repeated.  The  District  Attorney  had  done  the  same  thing  be- 
fore in  reference  to  the  witness  Moss,  whom  he  asserted  had  been 
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tried  in  this  very  court  upon  an  information.    He  (Scoville)  had 
since  discovered  that   Colonel  Corkhill's  prejudice 
man  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  had  once  been  sued  by  a  servant 
for  three  dollars  and  had  been  tried  by  Moss,  who  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.     That  was  on  record. 

The  Prisoner— If  Corkhill  were  sued  for  all  he  owes  it  would 
take  all  the  courts  in  the  city  to  do  the  business. 

Alter  the  recess  Mr.  Scoville  said  he  should  dwell  no  long 
the  testimony.     Laws,  he  said,  were  enacted  to  award  or  punish 
people  who  were  (dearly  of  sound  mind.     11  was  true,  that  a  man 

» committed  murder  ought  to  be  punished,  even  if  hei 
aver  the  border-line  that  separated  sanity  from  insanity  ;  but  it 
was  not  true  that  it  was  right  and  just,  that  it  was  what  ' 
approved,  to  say  that  the  man  who  stepped  over  the  border-line 
and  committed  an  act  of  murder  should  he  punished  precisely  as 
the  man  was  punished  when  he  stood  on  the  right  side  of  the 
line.  The  only  thing  the  law  cotdd  say  to  save  the  perpetration 
of  gross  injustice  was  that  when  the  jury  had  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  a  man  was  sane  he  should  be  acquitted.  It  was  better  that 
ninety-nine  guilty  men  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent  man 
should  Buffer.  He  spoke  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the 
scaffold,  and  believed  that  if  the  gallows  were  abolished  there 
would  be  more  safety  of  human  lite.  He  predicted  that  Judge 
Porter,  in  his  closing  address,  would  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
the  prisoner  had  refrained  from  shooting  the  President  when  he 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Garfield  and  would  attempt  to  show 
by  that  fact  that  the  prisoner  could  not  have  acted  under  an  ir- 
resistible impulse.  Such  a  position  on  the  part  of  Judge  Porter 
must  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  pi  is.  ner  was  a  man 
whose  mind  was  not  diseased.  The  moment  that  it  was  admitted 
that  his  mind  was  diseased,  no  whim  or  caprice,  or  spasmodic 
impulse  of  that  mind  could  be  accounted  for.  He  contended 
that  the  very  fact  of  the  prisoner  restraining  his  hand  went  to 
prove  that  he  was  acting  under  a  delusion,  for  had  his  at  been 
one  of  depravity,  as  the  prosecution  claimed,  he  would  not  ; 
needed  another  night  to  allow  that  depravity  to  be  developed  in 
Ins  heart. 

Addressing  the  jury  Mr.  Scoville  said  :  I  do  not  ask  you  now 
to  find  for  or  against  this  defendant.  I  simply  ask  you  to  take 
the  evidence  into  consideration;  I  >tion 

yourselves  as  to  what  will  he  the  result  of  your  verdict  in  regard 
>ur  position  in  society  :  a-  to  whether  your  fellowmen  will 
approve  it  or  not  ;  as  to  the  result  in  any  way,  you 

.Id  believe  it  to  be  just.     STou  Bhould  not  be  influenced  by 
any  •  :  y  any  mot  ive  outside 

to  decide  this  ording  to  law  and  evidence.    And  when 

you  have  reached  a  conclusion  in  your  own  minds  I  ask  that  you 
will  render  a  verdict  without   f<  hout  how  r  or 

reward, and  1  believe,  gentlemen,  that  yon  will  do  i;.    I  l< 
the  case  with  yon,  thanking  yon  for  your  careful  attention. 
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As  Mr.  Scoville  concluded  there  were  slight  manifesta- 
tions of  applause  among  the  audience,  but  they  were  imme- 
diately suppressed  by  the  officers  of  the  court.  The  Dis- 
trict Attorney  then  rose  and  called  the  Court's  attention  to 
the  desire  of  the  prisoner  to  address  the  jury.  At  the  time 
that  the  application  was  made  he  had  opposed  it  very  ear- 
nestly. The  case  had  now  occupied  seventy  days,  and  he 
did  not  desire  a  repetition  of  it.  He  did  not  intend  that 
any  error  should  get  into  the  record  upon  which  there  was 
any  possibility  that  a  new  trial  should  be  allowed  and  he 
therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  withdrew  all  ob- 
jection to  the  prisoner  being  heard. 

Mr.  Reed  indignantly  protested  against  the  last  remark 
of  the  District  Attorney.  That  gentleman  did  not  expect 
to  address  the  jury  himself,  but  in  a  suggestion  to  the  Court 
that  he  would  withdraw  his  objection  he  said  that  he  would 
do  so  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  error  in  the  record, 
thereby  assuming  that  the  jury  would  send  this  poor  luna- 
tic to  the  gallows. 

The  District  Attorney — That  is  what  I  believe. 

Mr.  Reed — I  will  not  allow  that  to  pass  without  a  pro- 
test on  my  part.  He  stands  up  and  states  that  he  with- 
draws the  objection  ;  he  wants  no  error  in  the  record.  That 
is  unworthy  of  a  man  who  will  not  dare  stand  up  and  ad- 
dress the  jury  on  the  subject. 

Th$  Prisoner — It's  worthy  of  Corkhill. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  prisoner's  right  to  speak,  that 
was  a  matter,  Mr.  Reed  said,  to  be  decided  by  the  Court. 
That  he  might  make  a  poor  speech  was  no  reason  that  he 
should  not  be  heard.  Many  lawyers  made  poor  speeches; 
many  lawyers  made  rambling  speeches.  Some  made  speeches 
outside  of  the  record.     [Laughter.] 

The  District  Attorney  said  that  he  had  no  discussion  with 
the  gentleman.  He  had  simply  withdrawn  his  objection, 
and  the  gentleman  had  no  right  to  criticise  him.  His 
Honor  had  no  right  to  permit  him  to  do  so.  All  this  stuff 
was  entirely  out  of  place. 

The  Prisoner — I  reciprocate  CorkhilPs  friendly  spirit  in 
the  matter,  and  I  don't  entirely  coincide  with  Mr.  Reed. 
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Judsre  Cox  stated  that  some  of  his  brethren  had  very 
serious  doubts  whether,  in  a  capital  ease,  the  prisoner  could 
be  denied  the  right  to  address  the  jury.  He  therefore 
would  permit  the  prisoner  to  -peak. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 

When  the  Court  took  a  recess  another  exciting  scene  oc- 
curred. The  prisoner  was  very  impatient  to  get  out  of  the 
dock,  and  scarcely  could  keep  still  long  enough  to  be  hand- 
cuffed. Captain  Tall  did  not  wish  to  take  him  into  the 
crowd,  and  Guiteau  showed  ugliness  and  temper  because 
he  was  not  permitted  to  go  right  out.  The  delay  did  not 
exceed  two  minutes,  and  then  the  officers  started  with  him. 
When  he  reached  the  counsel-table  he  stopped  and  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  his  brother.  The  guards  then 
moved  on  with  him,  and  when  he  got  around  where  the 
jury  sits  he  made  another  halt  to  talk  again  with  some 
gentlemen.  The  crowd  was  pressing  around  and  behind 
him,  and  Captain  Tall,  wishing  to  escape  it,  pushed  his 
prisoner  along.  This  made  him  mad  and  lie  turned  quickly 
and  shot  out  both  hands,  planting  his  fists  in  the  deputy- 
marshal's  breast.  The  officers  quickly  turned  on  him  and 
hustled  him  out  in  double-quick  time  and  up-stairs  to  the 
private  room,  where  he  was  wrathy  for  a  few  minutes  and 
pronounced  the  Deputy-Marshal  an  unmitigated  nuisance. 
Captain  Tall  gave  him  very  quickly  to  understand  that  he 
was  in  his  charge,  and  if  he  would  not  conduct  himself 
decently  he  would  be  compelled  to  do  so.  h  he  wanted 
force  resorted  to  he  would  get  it  to  his  heart's  content. 
Hardly  had  the  prisoner  got  up-stairs  before  Mis.  Scoville 
was  on  the  spot  and  sided  with  the  prisoner.  The  scene  in 
the  court  room  took  place  near  the  door  and  was  dow 
quickly  that  only  the  persons  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
saw  it. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

Guiteau's  Speech,  on  which  he  Relied  for  Acquittal.— He  Claims 
Inspiration  by  the  God  of  the  Party.— His  Criticism  of  News- 
papers and  Expert  Testimony. 

On  Sunday,  the  15th  day  of  January,  Guiteau  gave  his 
speech  to  his  brother  to  be  delivered  to  the  Associated  Press 
Agent.  He  made  no  comments  on  the  merits  of  the  speech, 
but  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  press: 

I  have  concluded  not  to  sell  my  speech  for  money.  It  will  rlo 
me  more  good  to  have  it  printed  in  all  your  papers  in  its  entirety 
than  to  get  any  amount  of  money  for  it.  I  advise  you  to  annex 
the  enclosed  note  to  every  copy  furnished  a  newspaper,  so  they 
will  understand  I  wish  it  printed  in  its  entirety.  Please  return 
the  manuscript  to  me  as  I  want  to  retain  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours,  etc., 

Charles  Gutteau. 

United  States  Jail,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  15th,  1882. 

The  letter  of  transmission  and  the  speech  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Washington,  Jan,  Uik,  1882. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  speech.  It  is  an 
historical  document  and  I  desire  it  sent  broadcast  to  the  Ameri- 
can nation. 

I  am  not  certain  that  Judge  Cox  will  allow  me  to  deliver  it, 
but  I  send  it  to  my  countrymen  and  they  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  if  necessary,  will  finally  adjudicate  this  case. 

I  have  an  encomium  on  Judge  Cox  at  the  close  of  the  speech, 
which  I  allow  to  stand,  but  I  do  not  think  it  possible,  on  mature 
reflection,  that  lie  really  intends  to  gag  me  and  prevent  my  de- 
livering the  speech.  If  he  does  his  name  will  go  into  history 
blackened  as  a  gag-law  man.  I  am  sure  that  the  able  Chief-Jus- 
tice and  his  associates,  who  represent  the  Washington  Court  in 
banc,  will  spit  with  scorn  upon  the  position  of  Judge  Cox,  and  I 
am  suit  that  the  high-toned  men  of  the  nation  will  do  likewise, 
because  I  am  my  own  counsel,  and  it  is  infamous  if  I  am  not  per- 
814 
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mitted  to  address  the  jury  when  my  life  is  at  stake.  I  would  not 
trust  the  best  man  in  America  to  close  my  case.  I  take  no  stork 
iu  Mr.  Scoville  and  Reed's  theory  of  this  defence.  I  removed  the 
President  and  this  speech  contains  my  defence,  and  it  should  be 
read  by  every  American,  and  I  desire  you  to  give  it  the  widest 
publicity  by  printing  it  in  its  entirety. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours,  etc.,         Charles  Guiteatj. 

United  States  Jail',  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  loth.  1882, 

The  first  part  of  Guiteau's  speech  is  almost  identical  with  his 
Christmas  address  to  the  people,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  hook.  He  says  he  is  a  patriot.  Washington  and 
Grant  were  patriots.  By  their  valor  and  success  they  won  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  "To-day,"  he  continues.  "  I  suffer  in 
bonds  as  a  patriot  because  I  had  the  inspiration  and  nerve  to 
unite  a  great  political  party,  to  the  end  that  the  nation  might  be 
saved  another  devastating  war.  There  is  not  the  first  element 
of  murder  in  this  case.  To  constitute  the  crime  of  murder  two 
elements  must  co-exist.  First,  an  actual  homicide:  secondly, 
malice  in  law  or  malice  in  fact.  The  law  presumes  malice  from 
the  fact  of  the  homicide.  There  is  no  homicide  in  this  case,  and 
therefore  no  malice  in  law.  Malice  in  fact  depends  on  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  homicide.  Admitting  that  the  late 
President  died  from  the  shot,  which  I  deny  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
still  the  circumstances  attending  the  shooting  liquidate  the  pre- 
sumption of  malice  either  in  law  or  in  fact.  Had  he  been  pro- 
perly treated  he  probably  would  have1  been  alive  to-day.  whatever 
my  inspiration  or  intention.  The  Deity  allowed  the  doctors  to 
finish  my  work  gradually,  because  lie  wanted  to  prepare  the  peo- 
ple for  the  change,  and  also  confirm  my  original  inspiration.  I 
am  well  satisfied  with  the  Deity's  conduct  of  this  case  thus  far, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  He  will  continue  to  father  it  to  the  end. 
and  that  the  public  will,  sooner  or  later,  see  the  special  provide] 
in  the  late  President's  removal." 

Guiteau  goes  on  to  say  that  nothing  nut  the  political  situation 
justified  the  President's  removal.  The  break  in  the  Republican 
party  was  widening  and  he  foresaw  a  civil  war.  The  Lord  wanted 
to  prevent  a  repetition  and  inspired  him  to  execute  His  will. 
4*  Why,"  asks  Guiteau, w'  did  He  inspire  me  in  preference  to  some 
one  else?  Because  I  had  the  brains  and  nerve,  probably,  to  do 
the  work'.  The  Lord  does  not  employ  incompetent  persons  to 
serve  Him.  He  uses  the  best  material  He  can  find.  I.  of  all  the 
world,  was  the  only  man  who  had  authority  from  the  Deity  to 
do  it.  Without  the  Deity's  pressure  I  never  should  have  sought 
to  remove  the  President.  This  pressure  destroyed  my  free 
agency." 

Guiteau  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  irresistible  pressure  was  on 
him  for  thirty  days  to  remove  the  President.  It  haunted  him 
day  and  night,  and  he  would  have  done  it  had  lie  died  the  next 
moment.     "The  Deity,"  he  says,  "put  it  on  to  me  and  I  had  to 
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do  it,  regardless  of  consequences  to  myself.  In  shooting  the 
President  I  deny  that  I  violated  any  law,  human  or  divine. 
Nothing  that  the  Deity  directs  a  man  to  do  can  violate  any  law. 
I  stand  here  as  the  agent  of  the  Deity.  I  had  no  choice  save  to 
execute  His  will.  There  are  more  than  thirty-eight  cases  in  the 
Bible  where  the  Deity  has  directed  to  kill  for  the  good  of  the 
people— i.  e.,  to  save  them  from  some  far  greater  trouble." 

To-day  I  am  in  your  presence,  gentlemen,  as  a  poor  man,  be- 
cause I  ieft  a  good  law  business  in  Chicago  in  1877,  to  try  and  do 
my  duty  in  enlightening  mankind  on  theology."  Guiteau  then 
goes  on  to  tell  of  the  hard  time  he  had  in  serving  the  Lord  and 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  continues  :  tl  1  spent  three  years  in  this 
business  and  received  nothing  but  poverty  and  contempt  for  my 
services  and  trouble.  But  I  expect  the  Deity  will  take  care  of 
me  hereafter  on  that." 

Taking  up  the  political  situation,  Guiteau  details  his  well- 
known  views  about  the  danger  of  civil  war.  Tne  public  mind 
was  greatly  excited  over  the  resignations  of  Conkling  and  Piatt. 
When  he  saw  that  Garfield,  under  Blaine's  vindictive  spirit,  was 
proving  a  traitor,  it  grieved  him  to  the  heart  and  he  prayed  over 
it.  a  If  Garfield  was  out  of  the  way,"  thought  I  one  night  in 
my  bed,  "everything  would  go  well."  Things  seemed  to  be  go- 
ing from  bad  to  worse  under  Garfield's  leadership,  and  Guiteau 
foresaw  another  civil  war.  After  two  weeks  of  earnest  prayer 
he  decided  that  the  Deity  called  him  to  remove  the  President, 
and  he  began  preparations.  An  opportunity  came  and  he  shot 
him.  There  was  a  special  providence  in  his  dying  in  New  Jer- 
sey, for,  says  Guiteau,  u  Should  this  jury  condemn  me  to  be  hung, 
which  is  hardly  possible,  in  view  of  the  facts  appearing  in  this 
trial,  the  Deity  has  probably  fixed  the  law  so  that  their  verdict 
cannot  be  legally  enforced."  Guiteau  again  declares  that  it  was 
a  foolhardy  act  to  shoot  the  President,  but  he  was  obliged  to  do 
it.  His  free  agency  was  entirely  destroyed.  "  If  it  be  true,"  he 
continued,  "  that  Providence  and  I  saved  the  nation,  why  should 
not  I  be  a  hero  and  the  equal  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  and 
Grant  V  Many  people  are  beginning  to  see  that  I  have  saved  the 
nation.  If  there  be  in  this  assembly  any  dear  friend  of  Garfield's, 
to  him  I  say  that  Guiteau's  love  to  Garfield  was  not  less  than  his. 
If,  then,  that  friend  demand  why  Guiteau  removed  Garfield,  this 
is  Guiteau's  answer  :  'Not  that  Guiteau  loved  Garfield  less,  but 
he  loved  his  country  more.  Had  you  rather  that  Garfield  were 
living  and  die  in  war  than  that  Garfield  were  dead  to  live  in 
peace  ?  No,  as  Guiteau  loved  Garfield,  Guiteau  weeps  for  him  ; 
as  he  was  fortunate,  Guiteau  rejoices  at  it ;  as  lie  was  a  good 
man,  Guiteau  honors  him  ;  but  by  the  Deity's  inspiration  Guiteau 
removed  Garfield  for  the  good  of  his  country.' 

"A  vast  deal  of  rubbish,"  he  continues,  "  has  got  into  this  case 
on  both  sides.  The  issue  here  is  :  Who  fired  that  shot—the  Deity 
or  me  ?  Had  I  fired  it  on  my  own  personal  account,  no  punish- 
ment would  be  too  quick  or  too  severe  for  me,  and  this  is  why  JL 
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protected  myself  by  going  to  jail  and  having  the  national  troops 
ordered  out.  I  knew  I  would  be  shot  or  hung  at  once  if  I  was 
not  protected  by  the  jail  and  the  troops.  I  know  the  President's 
removal  would  cause  the  greatest  excitement,  and  my  only  safety 
was  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mob  until  the  populace  knew 
my  motive  and  my  inspiration.  This  trial  has  developed  my  mo- 
tive and  my  inspiration,  and  to-day  the  people  consider  me  a 
patriot  and  a  great  man." 

The  prosecution,  Guitean  says,  made  a  great  flourish  with  their 
experts.  "  The  only  insanity  in  this  case  was  what  these  experts 
call  transitory  mania.  L  e.,  the  Abraham  style  of  insanity.  There 
are  thirty-eight  cases  of  Abrahamic  insanity  in  the  Bible.  /.  ... 
of  illegal  killing  resulting  from  the  possession  of  transitory  mania 
by  Divine  authority.  The  prosecution  have  attempted  to  show 
by  their  paid  experts  that  I  was  not  suffering  from  transitory 
mania  at  the  time  I  tired  on  the  President.  But  what  do  they 
know  about  it  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  Had  I  plenty  of  money 
I  could  get  fifty  reputable  experts  to  swear  I  was  insane  abso- 
lutely at  that  time.  I  take  no  stock  in  the  shape  of  the  head  or 
the  hang  of  the  tongue,  or  in  the  opinion  of  experts  on  either  side 
of  this  issue. 

tuIt  has  been  said,"  continues  Guitean,  "that  when  the  Deity 
and  I  removed  the  President,  a  blow  was  struck  at  Republican- 
ism, but  I  saw  the  Republic  was  endangered  by  the  President 
and  hence  the  necessity  for  his  removal.  I  say  that  I  saved  the 
nation  and  the  Deity  confirmed  the  act  ;  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  satisfied  with  it.  The  American  people  are  the  most 
magnanimous  people  on  the  globe.  All  they  want  is  to  under- 
stand a  matter  and  then  they  can  give  a  righteous  judgment. 
They  admire  brains  and  pluck  and  go  for  it  every  time.  On  June 
16th,  two  weeks  before  the  President  was  shot,  I  used  these  words 
in  an  address  to  the  American  people  :  '  Ingratitude  is  the  bag 
of  crimes.  That  the  President,  under  the  manipulation  of  his 
Secretary  of  State,  has  been  guilty  of  the  basest  ingratitude  to- 
wards the  Stalwarts  admits  of  no  denial.  The  expressed  purpose 
of  the  President  has  been  to  crush  General  (riant  and  Senator 
Conkling,  and  therebyprepare  the  way  for  his  renomi nation  in 
18S4.  In  the  President's  madness  he  has  wrecked  the  once  grand 
old  Republican  party  and  for  this  he  dies.1  When  1  wrote  these 
words  I  had  been  in  a  mania  for  thirty  days.  I  had  groaned  un- 
der the  political  situation.  I  was  in  a  revery  or  trance.  In  the 
same  address  I  used  these  words:  *  I  cannot  render  my  feelings 
as  Booth  or  Jefferson  could,  but  I  will  do  it  in  my  humble  way.' 
I  am  supposed,  for  the  moment,  to  recover  from  the  mania.  I 
think  what  the  public  will  say  when  they  find  the  President  is 
shot,  and  J  reel  and  stagger  under  the  thought  I  am  about  to  re- 
move the  President.  But  God's  will,  and  not  mine,  be  done.  I 
had  no  ill-will  toward  th<  lent.     This  is  not  murder.     It  is 

a  political  necessity.  It  will  make  my  friend.  Arthur.  Pn  sident, 
and  save  the  Republic.    Grant,  during  the  war,  sacrificed  thou- 
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sands  of  lives  to  save  the  Eepublic.  I  have  sacrificed  only  one, 
and  here  is  the  motive  :  *  I  shot  the  President  as  I  would  a  rebel, 
if  I  saw  him  pulling  down  the  American  flagf.'  And  here  is  the 
inspiration:  CI  leave  my  justification  to  God  and  the  American 
people.'  And  to-day,  six  months  after  the  shot  was  fired,  the 
Deity  has  repeatedly  confirmed  the  act,  as  indicated  by  my  ex- 
perience as  set  forth  in  this  speech,  and  the  American  people  are 
satisfied  to  let  this  prosecution  go  by  default,  and  that  is  the  way 
you  will  probably  let  it  go.  On  June  20th,  in  the  same  address, 
I  used  these  words  :  '  The  President's  nomination  was  an  act  of 
God.  The  President's  election  was  an  act  of  God.  The  Presi- 
dent's removal  is  an  act  of  God.'  And  now  I  say  I  expect  Him 
to  vindicate  me." 

Branching  off  on  another  subject,  Guiteau  says  he  is  fortunate 
that  his  case  has  been  tried  before  so  able  a  Judge.  "In  gen- 
eral," he  says,  "I  am  satisfied  with  Your  Honor's  proposed  in- 
structions, but  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  the  jury  be  charged 
as  follows :  That  if  they  believe  that  I  believed  it  was  right  for 
me  to  remove  the  President  because  I  had  special  Divine  author- 
ity for  so  doing,  they  will  acquit  on  the  ground  that  I  was  over- 
powered by  the  Deity,  i.  e.,  that  I  was  suffering  from  transitory 
mania."  He  thinks  the  defence  will  be  able  to  show  that  this 
Court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  and  that  the  Court  in  banc 
will  decide  if  necessary.  Then  he  asks  the  jury  to  give  the  case 
the  most  solemn  and  prayerful  attention,  and  he  has  no  doubt 
that  the  verdict  will  be  "not  guilty,"  as  found  in  the  indictment. 
u  To  hang  a  man  in  my  mental  condition  on  July  2d,  when  I  fired 
on  the  President,  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  American 
people,  and  I  am  sure  you  so  understand  it.  The  American  peo- 
ple do  not  want  me  hung.  They  are  saying :  t  Well,  if  the  Deity 
did  it,  let  it  go,'  and  I  expect  you,  gentlemen,  will  let  it  go.  The 
mothers  and  daughters  of  the 'Republic  are  praying  that  you  will 
vindicate  my  inspiration  and  their  prayers,  I  expect,  will  prevail. 
A  woman's  instinct  is  keener  than  man's,  and  I  pray  you  listen 
to  the  prayers  of  these  ladies.  How  would  your  mother  and  wife 
and  daughter  vote  on  this  case  ?  Have  you  any  doubt  but  they 
would  vote  for  an  acquittal  ?  And  why  should  you  not  do  like- 
wise ?  There  is  not  the  first  element  of  murder  in  this  case. 
You  might  as  well  hang  a  man  for  murder  during  the  war  as  to 
hang  me.  Under  the  law  as  given  by  His  Honor  you  can  acquit 
me  with  entire  credit  to  yourselves. 

4 'Physical  death  has  no  terrors  for  me.  Suppose  it  possible 
that  I  should  be  sentenced  to  be  hung  in  thirty  days  ?  I  may  die 
in  twenty-four  hours.  I  shall  not  go  until  my  time  comes,  any- 
way. I  have  always  been  a  praying  man,  and  I  think  I  stand 
well  with  the  Deity.  I  am  sure  I  do  in  this  case,  for  I  certainly 
should  never  have  sought  to  remove  the  President  had  the  Deity 
not  pressed  me  into  it.  It  is  said  that  if  I  know  the  'difference 
between  right  and  wrong,'  in  removing  the  President  I  violated 
human  law  and  ought  to  be  hung.    But  this  is  not  the  law,  and 
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I  say  the  President's  removal  was  right,  because  I  had  Divine  au- 
thority to  do  it.  Admitting  for  the  moment  that  I  did  violate 
the  law  of  this  District  against  murder,  I  reply.  What  of  it? 
Thousands  of  persons  have  violated  the  letter  of  the  law  with 
impunity.  If  I  violated  the  law  I  did  it  under  Divine  pressure 
for  the  good  of  the  American  people,  and  they  are  willing  to  let 
this  case  go  by  default,  and  I  expect  you  will  let  it  g<>  by  default. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  L  leave  this  ease  with  you.  At  the  last 
great  day  you  and  all  men  will  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Deity 
crying  for  mercy  and  justice.  As  you  act  here  so  will  be  your 
final  abode  in  the  great  hereafter.  1  beg  you  to  not  get  the  Deity 
down  on  you  by  meddling  with  this  case.  I  beg  for  your  own 
sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  the  American  people,  and  for  the  sake 
of  generations  yet  unborn,  that  you  let  this  case  alone.  You  cam 
not  afford  to  touch  it.  Let  your  verdict  be  that  it  was  the  Deity's 
act,  not  mine.  When  the  President  was  shot  his  Cabinet  tele- 
graphed to  foreign  nations  that  it  was  the  act  of  a 'madman,' 
and  it  will  be  far  better  every  way  that  it  be  officially  decided 
that  it  was  the  act  of  a  '  madman.'  " 


CHAPTER    XXYI. 

The  Assassin  in  his  own  Defence.— The  Court  Room  more  densely 
packed  than  ever. — Not  afraid  of  being  Shot,  -lie  claims  that 
he  was  Insane  when  he  fired  the  Fatal  Shot,  but  is  Sane  now. 
— Guiteau  in  Tears.— An  Elaborate  Argument  for  the  Prose- 
cution by  Judge  Porter. 

In  spite  of  the  drenching  rain  of  Saturday  a  great  crowd 
besieged  the  doors  of  the  court  room  long  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  court.  The  attraction  was,  of  course,  the 
knowledge  that  Guiteau  was  to  speak  in  his  own  defence. 

The  crowd  was  as  determined  as  it  was  immense,  and  the 
marshal  and  his  assistants  and  the  police  force  were  at  their 
wits'  ends  to  find  places  for  those  who  considered  themselves 
to  have  peremptory  claims  on  their  attention.  Congn  — 
men,  distinguished  lawyers  from  abroad,  ladies  bearing  the 
highest  credentials  and  orders,  newspaper  reporters,  and  the 
Like,  struggled  in  vain  in  the  crush.  Marshal  Henry  could 
only  reply  to  the  most  persuasive  appeals,  "It  is  physically 
impossible.  The  court  room  is  not  large  enough.  There 
is  absolutely  no  more  room," 
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These  statements  were  plainly  true.  The  scene  inside 
the  court  room  was  a  strange  and  impressive  one.  The 
crowd  was  prodigious.  It  filled  every  nook  and  crevice, 
and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  solid  walls  would  bulge  out 
under  the  longitudinal  pressure. 

The  day  was  dull  and  the  court  room  dimly  lighted,  so 
that  student  lamps  were  brought  in  for  the  stenographers' 
and  the  prisoner's  use.  Mr.  Davidge  sat  in  his  accustomed 
seat,  and  in  a  row  with  him  were,  in  order,  Messrs.  Reed, 
Scoville,  John  W.  Guiteau,  Mrs.  Scoville  and  her  child,  a 
pretty  child  of  eight  years.  Neither  house  of  Congress  is 
in  session,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives availed  themselves  of  this  leisure  to  attend. 

As  Guiteau  was  brought  in  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him. 
He  had  been  shaved,  and  was  neatly  dressed.  As  he  took 
his  place  on  the  stand  he  said  he  wished  to  sit,  not  because 
he  had  fears  for  his  safety,  but  because  he  could  talk  better 
thus.  He  then  began  at  once  to  read  the  statement  already 
published,  closely  following  the  text,  though  with  occasional 
short  digressions.  He  spoke  in  an  absurdly  stilted  manner, 
which  was  meant  to  be  very  impressive,  pathetic,  and 
rational. 

The  harangue  itself  was  but  a  repetition  of  his  well 
known  pretensions  which  was  published  elsewhere. 

Upon  entering  the  room  Guiteau  took  a  seat  in  the  wit- 
ness-box, remarking  as  he  laid  out  his  papers,  "  I  sit  down 
because  I  can  speak  better,  not  that  I  am  afraid  of  being 
shot.     This  shooting  business  is  getting  played  out." 

At  an  intimation  from  Judge  Cox  the  prisoner  carefully 
arranged  his  glasses,  and  with  a  flourish  began  to  read  from 
manuscript,  as  follows: 

The  prosecution  pretend  that  I  am  a  wicked  man.  Mr.  Scoville 
and  Mr.  Heed  think  I  am  a  lunatic,  and  I  presume  you  think  I 
am.  I  certainly  was  a  lunatic  on  July  2d,  when  I  fired  on  the 
President,  and  the  American  people  generally,  and  I  presume  you, 
think  I  was.  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  insane  than  my 
going  to  that  depot  and  shooting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  V 

"  You  are  there  to  say  whether  I  was  sane  or  insane  at  the  mo- 
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ment  I  fired  that  shot.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  condi- 
tion before  or  since  that  shot  was  fired.  You  must  say  by  your 
verdict,  sane  or  insane,  at  the  moment  the  shot  was  fired.  If  you 
have  any  doubt  of  my  sanity  at  the  moment,  you  must  give  me 
the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  acquit.  That  is,  if  you  have  any 
doubt  whether  I  fired  that  shot,  or  as  the  agent  of  the  Deity.  If 
I  fired  it  on  my  own  account,  I  was  sane.  If  I  fired  it  supposing 
myself  the  agent  of  the  Deity,  I  was  insane,  and  you  must  ac* 
quit. 

"  This  is  the  law  as  given  in  the  recent  decision  of  the  Xew  York 
Court  of  Appeals.  It  revolutionizes  the  old  rules,  and  is  a  grand 
step  forward  in  the  law  of  insanity.  It  is  worthy  of  this  age  of 
railroads,  electricity,  and  telephones,  and  it  well  comes  from  the 
progressive  State  of  New  York.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  is  a  special  providence  in  my  favor,  and  I  ask  this  Court 
and  jury  so  to  consider  it. 

"Some  of  the  best  people  of  America  think  me  the  greatest 
man  of  this  age,  and  this  feeling  is  growing.  They  believe  in  my 
inspiration,  and  that  Providence  and  I  have  really  saved  the  na- 
tion another  war.  My  speech,  setting  forth  in  detail  my  defence, 
was  telegraphed  on  Sunday  to  all  the  leading  papers  and  pub- 
lished 011  Monday  morning,  and  now  I  am  permitted  by  His  Honor 
to  deliver  it  to  you." 

He  then  explained  to  the  jury  that  his  speech  opened 
witli  quotations  from  his  Christmas  greeting  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  in  using  it  for  the  opening  of  his  speech  to 
the  jury  he  had  neglected  to  cut  out  the  date,  "  Christmas, 
1881." 

After  thanking  his  counsel,  and  paying  a  very  high  com- 
pliment to  the  zeal  and  ability  which  Mr.  Scoville  displayed 
— whom  he  proposed  soon  to  reward  with  a  very  liberal 
fee — he  extended  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
Court,  the  jury,  officers,  and  bailitfs;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
to  the  American  press. 

The  latter  were  a  power  that  generally  crushed  a  man 
when  they  got  down  on  him.  They  had  been  pretty  heavy 
on  the  prisoner  at  first,  but  when  they  know  his  motives 
they  changed  their  views,  and  now  they  were  treating  him 
very  fairly.  With  this  introduction  the  prisoner  took  up  a 
newspaper  and  proceeded  to  read  to  the  jury  his  published 
•  •h. 

His  manner  to  the  casual  observer  seemed  as  completely 
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self-possessed  as  usual,  but  behind  the  ostentatious  affectation 
of  composure  there  was  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  was 
only  held  in  control  through  the  undoubted  strength  of  will 
and  nerve  which  the  prisoner  has  shown  all  the  way  through. 
His  excitement  was  betrayed  by  a  slight  hectic  spot  high 
up  upon  the  cheek  of  his  usually  colorless  face,  and  by  the 
unusual  deliberation  with  which  be  began  and  for  some 
time  continued  to  speak. 

Whether  this  excitement  was  from  the  merely  superficial 
effect  upon  his  emotions  naturally  incident  to  the  occasion, 
or  whether  it  proceeded  from  a  deeper  and  more  overpower- 
ing influence — the  true  realization  of  his  position,  an  almost 
convicted  murderer,  pleading  for  his  life — it  were  difficult 
to  divine.  Whatever  the  origin  or  character  of  the  feel- 
ing, it  finally  gained  the  ascendency  over  his  powers  of  con- 
trol, and  as  he  reached  that  point  in  the  speech,  u  I  have 
always  served  the  Lord,  and  whether  I  live  or  die" — he 
broke  down  completely,  stopped,  tried  to  choke  down  the 
rising  lump  in  his  throat,  but  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
back  a  genuine  sob.  Taking  out  his  handkerchief  he  bur- 
ied his  face  in  it  a  few  seconds,  wiped  his  eyes,  and  with  a 
determined  effort  started  on  again.  He  seemed  to  recover 
his  composure  so  quickly  that  some  believed  the  whole  effort 
was  manufactured.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Scoville,  however,  ap- 
parently thought  otherwise.  She  was  deeply  affected  and 
wept  and  sobbed  bitterly  for  some  minutes.  After  this  inci- 
dent Guiteau  continued  to  read,  occasionally  adding  brief 
comments  upon  the  text. 

As  he  proceeded  with  the  reading  all  appearance  of  nerv- 
ousness gradually  wore  off,  and  with  the  utmost  composure 
and  an  unction  that  bordered  upon  the  ludicrous,  the  pris- 
oner read  on  with  an  attempt  at  every  conceivable  form  of 
oratorical,  rhetorical,  and  dramatic  effect.  His  description 
of  the  taking  off  of  the  President,  was  given  with  striking 
effect. 

At  times  he  closed  his  eyes  or  turned  them  heavenward, 
moved  his  body  back  and  forth,  sank  his  voice  to  a  whis- 
per or  raised  it  to  high  treble.     At  times  the  intensity  of 
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his  utterances  seemed  to  reaet  upon  himself,  hut  the  efieot 
was  hut  transitory,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in- 
stance noted  there  was  no  other  indication  of  breaking  down. 
At  frequent  intervals  he  paused  to  emphasize  some  sentence 
or  sentiment,  by  repeating  it  or  commenting  upon  it. 

At  one  time,  pausing,  he  leaned  towards  the  jury,  and 
emphasizing  with  his  head  and  hands,  said  with  an  attempt 
at  great  solemnity  of  utterance:  "  I  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
just  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  if  you  harm  a 
hair  of  my  head  this  nation  will  go  down  in  blood.  You 
ean  put  my  body  in  the  grave,  but  there  will  be  a  day  of 
reckoning/'  Guiteau  concluded  his  address  at  12.15,  where- 
upon the  Court  adjourned. 

On  Monday,  the  23d  of  January,  the  crowd  which  as- 
sembled at  the  court  house  was  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  trial,  and  Judge,  counsel,  and  others  entitled  to  be 
present  had  to  elbow  their  way  through  a  mass  of  humanity 
which  surrounded  every  entrance  to  the  court  room.  The 
prisoner  having  been  placed  in  the  dock  the  Court  was 
called  to  order.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  pris- 
oner himself,  who  exclaimed  : 

"I  spent  yesterday  in  examining  my  mail— several  hundred 
letters— a  good  many  of  them  from  ladies  and  several  of  them 
very  tender.  I  desire  to  express  my  sympathy  and  thanks  for 
these  tender  letters  received  from  American  ladies.  One  letter 
suggests  that  President  Arthur  give  me  a  Cabinet  appointment. 
I  do  ri«t  desire  any  office  from  General  Arthur.  It  would  not  be 
proper,  and  if  it  would  I  don't  desire  it.  I  also  wish  to  say  to 
Judge  Porter  that  he  is  to  have  the  final  close  on  this  ease,  and 
that  if  he  attempts  to  mislead  that  jury  about  the  law  or  about 
the  facts,  my  counsel  and  myself  will  stop  him.  He  came  into 
this  ease  last  October,  at  the  instance  of  General  Arthur,  under 
a  misapprehension,  and  Judge  Porter  does  not  represent  the 
American  people  or  the  government  o(  the  United  States.  In 
this  ease  he  represents  himself." 

.V  few  minutes  past  ten  Mr.  Porter  proceeded  to  address  the. 
jury.  1 1  is  voice  was  very  weak  and  low.  evincing  traces  of  his 
recent  illness,  and  M  was  very  difficult,  at  a  slight  distance  from 
him,  to  catch  any  of  his  sentences  in  a  complete  form.  He  said 
that  thus  far  the  trial  had  been  conducted  by  the  prisoner  and 
Mr.  Scoville.  Everybody  had  be<  n  denounced  at  their  will  and 
he  was  informed  thai  he  was  to  be  interrupted  by  them  both.  J  le 
would  say  in  justice  to  the  prisoner  that  of  the  three  argum< 
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which  had  been  made  by  him  and  his  associate  counsel  the  one 
most  free  from  objection  was  that  delivered  by  himself.  Aside 
from  the  impiousness  of  his  statements,  it  was  free  from  the 
deliberate  misstatements  and  perversion  of  testimony  that  ran 
through  the  arguments  of  his  associate  counsel.  In  the  addresses 
of  the  other  two  counsel,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Scoville,  there 
had  been  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  plan  first  proposed  of  mis- 
representation and  perversion  of  testimony.  It  was  deliberate, 
designed,  cunning,  done  by  subterfuge  and  indirection. 

My  relations  to  this  case,  he  continued,  are  simply  those  im- 
posed on  me  by  the  government,  and  most  cordially  accepted  by 
me,  because  I  believed  that  the  interests  of  public  justice  de- 
manded that  the  cold-blooded  and  deliberate  assassin  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield  shall  not  leave  this  dock  until  he  is  under  sentence 
of  death ;  that  he  shall  leave  off  the  shackles  he  wears  only  to 
pass  to  the  shackles  of  the  murderer's  cell.  He  must  then  invoke 
the  mercy  of  that  God  who  spares  even  him  who  spares  not.  He 
did  not  spare  Garfield,  though  he  said  he  was  a  good  man,  whom 
he  was  transferring  to  paradise  ;  he  did  not  spare  that  wife  who 
by  her  leaning  on  Garfield's  arm  saved  his  life  on  one  occasion. 
He  swears  that  if  she  had  leaned  on  the  President's  arm  on  the  2d 
of  July  it  would  have  saved  him.  He  did  not  spare  that  aged 
mother  whom  the  son  so  loved.  Overcome  by  this  overwhelming 
feeling  even  on  his  inauguration  day,  after  President  Garfield  had 
kissed  the  book  of  God  and  taken  his  constitutional  oath,  he  with 
the  same  lips  pressed  the  lips  of  that  mother  in  the  presence  of 
the  American  people.    He  did  not  spare  her.    He  spared  no  one. 

A  murderer  at  heart  then,  he  is  a  murderer  at  heart  now,  and 
lie  has  shown  it.  You,  gentlemen,  have  witnessed  the  daring  of 
this  man  on  this  trial.  I  wish  to  know  if,  unshackled  and  as- 
sured of  the  mock  defence  of  insanity  to  protect  him,  he  had 
held  the  bull-dog  pistol  in  his  hand  he  would  not  have  put  an  end 
to  this  trial  the  other  day  when  His  Honor,  in  his  own  personal 
views  of  propriety,  prohibited  him  from  making  a  last  speech, 
and  His  Honor,  who  had  been  the  object  of  his  fulsome  praise, 
would  have  become  the  object  of  his  fiend-like  hate.  In  the  vio- 
lence of  his  temper  he  warned  His  Honor  that  he  would  erase 
from  the  records  he  had  made  for  the  American  people  and  for 
all  time  the  commendation  he  had  bestowed  upon  him  and  would 
send  his  name  blackened  down  the  course  of  history. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  man  who  shot  the  President,  who 
dogged  him  at  night  and  went  to  church  to  murder  him,  would 
not,  if  he  had  felt  safe,  instead  of  sending  His  Honor's  name 
coupled  with  infamy  thundering  down  the  ages,  have  sent  a  car- 
tridge into  His  Honor's  breast —this  man  who  appeals  to  you  in 
tears  and  with  such  pathos  through  his  counsel  for  dew-fallen 
mercy  ?  This  man  showed  his  idea"  of  mercy  to  others  when  on 
one  occasion  he  turned  to  you  and  said  that  God,  whose  name  he 
has  so  often  blasphemed,  would  interfere  to  strike  down  one  of 
your  number  before  you  should  be  able  to  convict  him.    This  is 
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the  man  who  invokes  the  tender  and  merciful  consideration  of 
his  case— a  man  brutal  in  his  instincts,  inordinate  in  his  love  of 
notoriety,  eaten  up  by  a  thirst  for  money  which  has  gnawed  at 
his  soul  like  a  cancer,  a  beggar,  a  hypocrite,  a  canker,  a  swindler, 
a  lawyer,  who,  with  many  years  practice,  never  won  a  case. 
Would  you  know  why  ?  No  Court,  no  jury,  failed  to  see  that  he 
was  a  dishonest  rogue,  and  such  men  cannot  win  casts.  A  man 
who  has  left  his  trail  in  various  States  ;  a  man  who  has  lived  on 
other  people's  funds  and  appropriated  them  to  his  own  use  and 
breach  of  every  trust  ;  a  man  who  is  capable  of  aping  the  man- 
ners of  gentlemen  ;  a  man  who.  as  a  lawyer,  had  this  notion  of 
morality,  that  when  he  had  taken  debts  to  collect  and  collected 
them  by  dunning  the  debtor,  held  them  against  his  client  and 
chuckled  over  the  success  of  his  scheme  ;  a  man  who  sold  oroide 
watches  or  pawned  them  to  get  money  through  falsehood  and 
misrepresentation. 

The  Prisoner — That  lie  seems  to  stick  in  your  throat,  Porter. 

Proceeding  with  his  speech  he  eulogized  Mr.  Garfield  as  a  sol- 
dier, a  lawyer  and  a  statesman,  and  said  that  so  high  was  his  rep- 
utation he  had  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  by  a  vote  so  clear 
and  so  strong  that  all  the  people  said  *,Amen."  And  that  was 
the  man.  he  said,  against  whose  life  this  prisoner  had  been  plot- 
ting for  six  weeks  ;  plotting  without  malice,  as  he  said  ;  plotting 
with  no  counsel,  except  the  fiend  of  darkness,  who  had  prompted 
the  crime. 

••  Praying  is  the  word.*'  the  prisoner  exclaimed. 

Plotting  and  plotting  for  six  weeks  i continued  Mr.  Porter)  the 
murder  of  the  President.  Is  there  any  dispute  about  that  V  He 
swears  to  it.  lie  complains  that  I  call  him  an  assassin.  I  called 
him  an  assassin  from  the  moment  he  swore  that  he  was  one. 
You  call  him  an  assassin.  The  law  calls  him  one.  I  tell  him 
that  lie  is  a  murderer  from  the  moment  he  says  he  did  commit 
-called "  murder.  His  oath  is  contradicted  by  almost  every 
witness  he  has  called  to  the  stand  in  one  particular  or  another, 
which  of  itself  condemns  him  as  unworthy  of  belief.  But  his  tes- 
timony is  that  for  two  weeks  a  tier  he  [not  God  formed  the  con- 
ception he  km  eled  every  night  at  the  reel  with  whom  he 
says  he  is  now  very  well  satisfied)  and  prayed  to  have  Him  work 
a  miracle  in  order  to  find  out  whether,  after  all,  this  was  not  an 
inspiration  of  the  devil,  and  as  he  worked  no  miracle  he  con- 
cluded that  it  was  an  inspiration  from  (rod. 

The  Prisoner — If  you  prayed  more  you  would  be  a  better  man 
than  you  are  and  you  would  not  drink  so  much  line  wine.  I  pray 
aud  morning.  I  pray  before  I  eat.  I  wish  you 
would  and  you  would  be  a  better  man.  Irou  would  not  be  I 
11  for  blood-money/1  V<>u  represent  nobody  in  this  case  but  your- 
self, Pol  * 

Mr.  Porter— This  man  |  -   -  i<>  believe  that  the  God  who 

I  >ke  t<>  Paul  in  order  I <>  re- 
place .Tud;«s.  who  had  been  false  Lu  his  trust,  inspired   this  mar- 
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der.  He  tells  you,  on  his  own  oath,  that  he  meditated  the  means, 
that  he  contrived  the  vindication,  that  he  prepared  the  papers 
which  were  to  vindicate  him  before  God  and  man,  that  he  revised 
his  inspired  book  and  altered  the  inspiration  of  God,  blotting  out 
"  hell  "  in  his  book  as  a  preliminary  to  the  murder  of  President 
Garfield  and  substituting  the  milder  term  "  perdition. "  Does  in- 
spiration need  alteration  by  the  very  man  who  receives  it  ? 

Mr.  Porter  reviewed  the  history  of  the  case,  the  purchase  of 
the  pistol,  the  prisoner's  practicing  by  the  river  side,  the  various 
occasions 'whence  was  deterred  from  the  murder,  etc.  In  regard 
to  the  incident  of  the  practicing  at  the  river  side  he  said :  Who 
was  it  that  was  practicing— the  Deity  or  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
He  rehearsed  the  scene  at  the  depot  and  said  that  after  Guiteau 
fired  the  bullet  he  turned  to  run.  Run  where  V  Run  to  the  jail. 
He  was  careful  in  the  very  last  moment  of  his  own  safety. 

Judge  Porter  referred  to  the  claim  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
making  that  the  pistol  and  newspapers  wrere  with  him.  He  de- 
nied it.  He  had  yet  to  see  the  first  newspaper  published  in 
America  that  ventured  to  defend  this  criminal.  I  have  seen  occa- 
sional articles  before  the  trial  and  one  or  two  since  doubting 
whether  he  might  not  have  been  insane,  but  all  of  them  denounc- 
ing the  Court,  the  administration  of  justice,  everything  and 
everybody,  because  this  man  was  not  tried  and  hung. 

The  Prisoner — That  is  bosh  and  do  not  forget  it,  Mr.  Porter. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 

On  Tuesday  the  pressure  about  the  court  house  was  as 
great  as  on  the  previous  day. 

Judge  Porter  entered  the  room  by  the  jurors'  door  shortly  be- 
fore 10  o'clock,  and,  bowing  pleasantly  to  the  jury,  took  his  place 
at  the  prosecution  table.  As  soon  as  the  court  was  opened  he 
stepped  to  the  space  in  front  of  the  jury  and  was  about  to  resume 
his  argument,  when  the  prisoner  forestalled  him,  and  called  out 
from  the  dock : — "  I  desire  to  say  that  some  crank  has  signed  my 
name  to  a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  papers  this  morning.  It 
was  without  my  authority,  and  I  repudiate  it.  I  also  want  to  say 
in  regard  to  a  couple  of  cranks  that  I  understand  have  been  ar- 
rested for  hanging  around  here,  if  they  undertake  to  harm  me 
they  will  be  shot  down.     I  want  everyone  to  understand  this." 

Judge  Porter,  who  had  paused  to  permit  this  preliminary  an- 
nouncement, began  by  saying : — The  prisoner,  as  usual  has  made 
the  opening  speech.  'After  thanking  the  Court  and  jury  for  their 
consideration,  Judge  Porter  continued  his  speech. 

This  whole  defence,  he  said,  has  been  a  sham  and  an  imposture. 
An  imposture  which  was  supposed  to  have  gained  a  strength  of 
credence  from  reiteration.  The  truth  asserted  by  this  defence  is 
that  truth  which  is  uttered  with  effrontery,  enforced  by  persist- 
ency, and  repudiated  by  reiteration. 
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This  is  the  truth  which  they  assert  in  opposition  to  that  truth 
which  you  are  to  ascertain  and  declare.  In  my  remarks  yester- 
day I  showed  you  how  the  prisoner  has  belied  by  his  acts  his  pro- 
fession, h<»\v  be  has  belied  by  his  acts  the  character  given  him  by 

his  counsel.  I  showed  you  that  he  had  been  a  liar,  a  swindler,  a 
murderer  at  heart  from  the  beginning.  That  this  man  has  grown 
worse  every  year  of  his  life  we  have  all  soon  and  know. 
Guiteau  — "  That's  bosh,  and  you  know  it.  Porter." 
Judge  Porter  continued  to  depict  the  character  of  the  prisoner 
and  tiie  fallacies  of  his  defence,  when  Ghiiteau  again  and  again 
interrupted  him.  at  one  time  calling  out,  ''Attorney-General 
MacVeagh  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it/' 

Judge  Porter,  half  replying  to  the  prisoner,  said:  "And  this 
Christian  gentleman  would  have  you  even  believe  that  Attorney- 
General  MacVeagh  had  dipped  his  hands  in  Garfield's  blood.'" 

The  first  serious  outbreak  of  the  morning  occurred  when 
Judge  Porter — adverting  to  the  statement  of  the  prison* 
counsel  and  the  reiterated  assertions  of  the  prisoner  him- 
self, that  the  notes  of  the  stenographer  were  destroyed  by 
the  prosecution  because  they  would  have  benefited  the  de- 
fence— denied  the  right  of  the  defence  to  expect  or  demand 
to  see  papers  prepared  by  the  prosecution  solely  for  their 
own  use.  Furthermore,  said  Judge  Porter,  there  was  not 
contained  in  them  anything  as  asserted  by  the  defence  that 
would  hav.e  improved  their  standing  in  this  case.  Mr. 
Scoville  insisted  upon  being  heard,  and  demanded  that  the 
Court  should  stop  counsel  from  making  any  such  statements 
on  his  own  authority  as  to  the  contents  of  papers  which  had 
not  been  in  evidence  before  the  jury. 

Judge   Porter  insisted    he  had  a  right  to  deny  statements 
of  the  same  character  made  by  the  other  side. 

Judge  Cox  thought  the  counsel   had   no  right   to  make 
any  statement  as  to  the  contents  of  such  papers. 

Judge  Porter,  with  much  feeling,  protested  that  he  had 
been  a  practitioner  longer  than  the  Judge,  and  had  never 
before  heard  such  a  ruling.  He  (Porter)  was,  of  cou 
debarred  from  taking  a  legal  exception,  but  he  must  pro- 
test against  the  unfairness  of  the  position  which  would 
admit  all  sort-  of  statements  from  the  prisoner  and  his 
counsel,  and  yet  would  debar  the  prosecution  from  all 
opportunity  of  refutation. 
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Colonel  Reed,  with  considerable  excitement,  but  without 
rising  from  his  seat,  said,  If  I  was  the  Judge  I  would  put 
him  under  arrest.  Such  insolence  to  the  Court  should  be 
punished. 

Mr.  Porter  now  resumed  his  argument.  He  asked  who  it  was 
that  killed  President  Garfield  ? 

"  The  doctors."  shouted  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Porter-— The  doctors,  responds  the  prisoner. 

The  Prisoner— That  is  what  most  people  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Porter— Has  not  the  defence  that  the  doctors  killed  him 
been  abandoned  V 

The  Prisoner — The  Lord  allowed  them  to  confirm  my  act. 
They  were  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Porter— I  am  afraid  the  prisoner  has  not  the  latest  intelli- 
gence from  heaven,  for  he  said  that  the  inspiration  left  him  an 
hour  after  he  killed  the  President.  Who  killed  Garfield  ?  The 
prisoner  says  i;  Secretary  Blaine."  He  says,  in  his  testimony, 
Secretary  Blaine  is  responsible  for  the  murder  of  President  Gar- 
field. 

The  Prisoner— I  said  u  morally  responsible,"  sir. 

Mr.  Porter— Who  else  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  Garfield  ? 
Mrs.  Garfield— because  the  prisoner  swears  that  when  he  saw 
that  honored  lady  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  her  presence  on 
that  occasion  saved  his  life ;  and  so  if  she  had  been  with  him  on 
the  2d  of  Julv  the  prisoner  would  not  have  shot  President  Gar- 
field. 

liefer  ring  to  Mr.  Reed's  suggestion  about  Mrs.  Garfield  pray- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Porter  said:  "  Imagine  what 
sort  of  scenes  these  are  that  counsel  thus  brings  up.  Imagine 
the  aged  mother  of  the  President  coming  before  you,  draped  in 
black.  Imagine,  according  to  the  old  custom  of  the  English  laws, 
this  trial  taking  place  in  the  presence  of  the  corpse  of  Garfield, 
mutilated  by  the  murderer,  wrapt  in  white  linen,  through  which 
it  was  supposed  the  mere  approach  of  the  murderer  would  start 
the  blood-flow.  Imagine  Garfield  lying  there,  not  one  of  the  clavi- 
cles of  his  backbone,  but  the  whole  man,  cold  in  death,  with  the 
death-sweat  not  even  yet  dry  on  his  brow,  with  the  expression  of 
agony  which  this  prisoner  put  there,  and  with  the  cowering  as- 
sassin yonder  shrinking  from  approach  to  the  body,  which  was 
required  by  the  old  process  of  bier  rite.  Imagine  the  aged  mother, 
who  had  looked  to  that  son  to  close  her  eyes  in  death,  bowing 
with  grief  at  the  coffin-head,  with  Mrs.  Garfield,  whose  lips  were 
the  last  that  touched  the  cold  lips  of  the  President,  sitting  at  his 
feet  in  dust  and  ashes.  If  in  such  a  scene  Mr.  Charles  Ii.  Reed 
stood  up  and  said :  tfc  The  woman  who  seems  to  you  to  be  kneel- 
ing only  to  God  in  her  sorrow,  is  kneeling  to  God  in  prayer  that 
this  murderer  shall  be  dealt  with  leniently,"  what  would  you 
think  of  it  V  *It  is  well  for  us  all,  gentlemen,  that  the  law  does 
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not  call  upon  jurors  to  leave  the  only  immortal  part  of  their  na- 
ture-their  mortal  nature— outside  of  the  court  house  when  they 
come  to  administer  just  ice. 

Who  else  killed  Garfield  ?  John  II.  Noyes,  says  the  prisoner. 
He  killed  Garfield— he  from  whom  the  prisoner  stole  his  Lecture 
on  the  Second  Advent  and  on  the  Apostle  Paul.  Who  else  killed 
Garfield?  The  prisoner's  father— that  father  whom  he  struck 
l'rom  behind  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  (*'  1  never  struck 
him,"  said  the  prisoner),  and  whom  he  said  lie  would  never  for- 
give. 

"  I  never  said  so,"  said  the  prisoner. 

That  father  with  whom,  he  says,  he  was  not  on  speaking  terms 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  honored  life.  Who  else  killed  Gar- 
l:eid  ?  The  mother  of  this  prisoner,  who  was  guilty  of  the  inor- 
dinate atrocity  of  having  a  temporary  attack  of  erysipelas  just 
before  he  was  born  and  leaving  him  an  inheritance  of  congenital 
monstrosity.  Who  else  killed  Garfield  i  This  prisoner's  drunken 
and  dissolute  Uncle  Abraham,  who,  although  he  was  never  in- 
sane himself , transmitted  insanity  to  the  prisoner,  though  he  was 
not  his  father,  nor  his  mother,  nor  his  grandfather,  nor  his  grand- 
mother. Who  else  killed  Garfield  ?  The  prisoner's  cousin,  Abby 
Maynard. 

The  Prisoner— If  all  these  people  killed  General  Garfield  you 
had  better  discharge  this  indictment. 

Mr.  Porter — Who  else  killed  Garfield  1  All  these  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  enough  to  kill  him. 

The  Prisoner— They  are  enough  to  have  killed  your  whole  case 
according  to  your  own  statement. 

Mr.  Porter^-Who  else  killed  Garfield  ?  The  Chicago  Conven- 
tion which  nominated  him  for  the  Presidency  i  The  convention 
was  inspired  according  to  the  prisoner's  statement.  He  says: 
4*Ilis  nomination  was  an  act  of  (rod.  and  if  he  had  not  been 
nominated  and  elected  I  could  not  have  killed  him."  This  pris- 
oner claims  that  he  was  appointed  by  God  to  kill  him.  lie.  with 
his  swindling  record  he.  a  liar  from  the  beginning  -he  who 
struck  his  father  -who  lifted  an  axe  against  his  sister  who 
struck  his  brother  he  was  commissioned  to  correct  the  act 
the  convention  and  of  the  people  by  murdering  the  President. 
These  are  the  defences  put  forward  by  this  praying  prisoner  and 
by  his  praying  counsel,  in  order  to  divert  your  attention  from 
the  fact  that  the  man  who  killed  Garfield  sits  there  (pointing  at 
the  dock  i.  and  although  Garfield  is  dead,  the  prisoner  speaks  and 
has  spoken  on  the  wit  ness-stand  those  words  which  prove  him  to 
hi  not  only  the  assassin,  but  the  meditating,  deliberate,  sane  and 

onsible  assassin  of  the  President,     But  that  is  not  enou 
The  press  killed  Garfield.    The  |  U  mnly  indicted  by  the 

murderer  and  his  associate  counsel ;  indicted  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  grand  jury:  accused  by  the  oath  of  the  murderer; 
found  guilty  by  the  murderer;  charged  with  responsibility  by  the 
murdeivr.     lint  fortunately  he  no  longer  [\^\d>  the  bull-dog  pis- 
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tol  in  his  hand,  and  the  press  is  only  to  be  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  Garfield  by  the  bad  tongue  of  a  murderous  liar.  This  man 
slaughtered  Garfield  as  he  would  have  slaughtered  a  calf  that  he 
wanted  to  eat  ("the  doctors  did  that,"  said  the  prisoner),  and, 
having  disposed  of  him  in  that  way,  in  comes  his  counsel  and 
charges  with  the  crime  those  who  occupy  too  lofty  a  position  to 
notice  the  vipers  that  said  it,  and  who  would  have  degraded  the 
dignity  of  their  office  by  noticing  it. 

After  the  recess  Mr.  Porter  resumed  his  argument.  Referring 
to  the  prisoner's  desire  for  notoriety,  he  said  that  he  had  made 
himself  illustrious  by  having  his  hand  stained  by  illustrious  blood. 
That  man  undertook  to  award  immortality  to  the  jury  or  immor- 
tality to  the  Judge,  and  he  has,  through  his  counsel,  told  them 
that  their  names  would  go  down  blackened,  unless  they  violated 
their  oaths,  and  that  his  (Mr.  Porter's)  name  was  to  go  down 
blackened  unless  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Prisoner— I  never  said  so. 

This  man  is  an  actor.  While  in  jail  he  has  borne  his  natural 
part,  but  here  he  has  been  constantly  on  the  stage  posing  for  you 
and  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  his  counsel.  This  man  is 
neither  a  crowned  nor  an  uncrowned  king.  Although  he  has 
sworn  to  you  repeatedly  that  he  was  prepared  to  meet  his  God, 
there  is  not  a  soul  in  this  vast  assemblage  who  shrinks  with  such 
abject  cowardice  from  confronting  the  Deity. 

The  Prisoner— That  is  absolutely  false,  Porter,  and  you  know 
it.  You  are  an  infernal  scoundrel,  and  God  Almighty  will  put 
you  down  below,  too,  with  Corkhill— (snappishly,  to  the  bailiff 
at  his  side  :  "You  mind  your  own  business,  sir  ")— such  a  misera- 
ble, stinking  whine  as  that  is. 

Mr.  Porter— I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  single  dishonest  juror 
in  that  box.  They  are  God-made  men,  and  the  result  will  show 
whether  my  prediction  is  correct.  And  now  I  ask  not  wrho  killed 
Garfield,  but  did  this  man  murder  Garfield,  and  did  he  know 
what  he  was  doing  ?  If  he  did,  then  he  is,  as  I  understand  the 
lawr,  responsible. 

At  quarter  past  three,  Judge  Porter  not  having  con- 
cluded his  argument,  the  Court  adjourned. 
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Conclusion  of  Judge  Porter's  Able  Speed).— Judge  Cox's  Solemn 
Charge. — Guilty. — The  Assassin  of  President  James  A.  6ar6eld 
Convicted. — The  Jury  out  but  a  Few  Minutes. — Applause  from 
the  Audience. — How  Guiteau  Received  the  Verdict. — His  Con- 
fidence that  the  Verdict  will  be  Reversed. — When  Guiteau  can 
be  Hanged. — A  Motion  for  a  New  Trial  Contemplated. 

From  the  moment  the  assassin  entered  the  court  room  on 
Wednesday,  the  25th  day  of  January,  the  last  day  of  his 
remarkable  trial,  he  showed  even  more  bad  temper  and  in- 
solence than  on  previous  days.  At  short  intervals  he 
interrupted  Judge  Porter  by  crying  out  the  grossest  insults 
and  foulest  invectives,  lie  even  insulted  the  officers  of  the 
court,  who  surrounded  his  dock,  and  was  evidently  des- 
perate. 

Before  Judge  Porter  could  resume  his  argument  Guiteau 
broke  in  with  the  statement  that  his  sister  had  been  doing 
some  very  silly  talking  in  Chicago.  She  meant  well,  but 
she  was  no  lawyer. 

Mr.  Porter  then  proceeded  with  his  speech.     He  had  reached  a 
portion  of  the  argument  which  was  wearisome  to  him  and  would 
•  ill  more  wearisome  to  the  jury.     It  was  the  dry  portion  of 
evidence,  having  no  into  rest  but  that  which  resulted  from  the  re- 
vulsion of  human  nature  at  the  facts  which   had  been   exp<  - 

He  intended,  because  he  had  confidence  in  the  jury,  to  make  it 

brief.  If  it  were  possible  to  condense  the  few  salient  points  into 
a  ft  w  hours  lie  hoped  not  to  detain  the  ( Jourt  even  this  afterno.  n. 
His  plan  had  been  otherwise,  but  he  had  been  admonished  by  the 
snow  of  the  change  of  seasons,  and  he  f<  It  that  it  waa  import 
thai  this  trial  should  come  to  an  end.  If  he  pass4  d  hastily  over 
some  topics  which  ought  to  bo  considered  he  would  rely  on  the 
jury  to  supply  his  deficiency. 

i.  erring  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  North  he  stated  that  that 
witness  came  here  to  swear  this  case  through  by  fixing  upon  his 
benefactor,    Luther    W.    Guiteau,    the   guilt   of  this   murder   in 

m 
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transmitting  his  own  blood  to  his  son.  That  witness  had  left  the 
stand  after  having  planted  a  quivering  barb  in  the  heart  of  the 
prisoner.  If  this  man  were  innocent  now  he  was  guilty  then,  for 
he  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  murder  when  he  struck  his 
father,  taking  him  at  a  disadvantage  and  fighting  him  in  the 
spirit  of  a  devil.  In  his  turbulent  passion  and  egotism  and 
wrath  and  hate  of  all  mankind  he  turned,  in  his  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness, his  hand  upon  his  honored  father,  and  provoked  that  father 
to  a  fight,  from  which  he  (the  prisoner)  retreated  with  the  ig- 
nominy of  the  coward,  as — like  a  coward —  he  shot  the  President 
in  the  back. 

Mr.  Porter  then  referred  to  the  testimony  of  the  prisoner's 
brother  in  order  to  show,  as  he  said,  that  when  the  prisoner  was 
forty  years  of  age,  when  he  had  murdered  Garfield  and  when 
Garfield  was  dead,  this  brother,  from  the  circumstances  and  from 
his  antecedent  knowledge  of  the  prisoner,  said  that  the  prisoner 
was  sane  and  responsible.  All  that  had  changed  that  opinion 
was  the  acting  of  the  prisoner  himself  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  letter  from  the  father  which  he  regarded  as  evidence 
of  insanity,  but  which  I  regard  as  evidence  of  depravity.  The 
jury  would  recollect  that  this  was  a  witness  who  had  stood  by 
the  prisoner  with  the  fidelity  of  a  brother— who,  though  wronged, 
had  come  here  and  was  ready  to  contribute  from  his  means,  from 
his  energy,  from  his  exertion,  from  all  that  he  could  to  save  this 
man's  life,  and  yet  he  had  been  compelled  to  utter  this  truth  be- 
fore the  jury.  He  believed  John  W.  Guiteau  to  be  an  honest 
man ;  feeling  naturally  the  bias  which  inclines  one  to  save  a 
brother's  life  and  to  save  a  father's  name  from  infamy.  But  this 
brother  was  an  honest  man.  Although  under  the  circumstances 
the  opinions  of  John  W.  Guiteau  was  no  safe  guide  to  the  jury, 
the  facts  stated  by  him  were  facts  that  were  rooted  as  the  oak 
tree  is  rooted  and  cannot  be  removed.  They  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  uproot  that  oak  as  to  uproot  the  conviction  which  this 
testimony  must  carry  to  their  minds.  However  it  might  have 
been  on  the  2d  of  July,  prior  to  that  he  was  no  more  insane  than 
the  jury,  the  Judge  or  the  counsel.  This  little  circumstance  was 
one  of  these  things  that  spoke  to  the  consciousness.  Was  it  de- 
pravity, weakness  or  selfishness,  or  was  it  disease  of  the  brain, 
curable  in  an  hour  by  an  act  of  murder  ? 

When  Mr.  Porter  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  prisoner  swind- 
ling boarding-house  keepers,  Guiteau  cried  out  excitedly,  "It's  a 
mean,  dirty  thing  for  you,  Porter,  to  dig  up  my  board  bills.  You 
owe  a  thousand  times*more  than  I  do." 

Mr.  Porter,  continuing,  quoted  ironically  from  the  various 
statements  of  the  prisoner  that  the  stalwarts  were  responsible  for 
President  Garfield's  murder  ;  that  the  half-breeds  were  responsi- 
ble ;  that  the  democratic  and  stalwart  press  wrere  responsible  ; 
that  it  was  the  rebels  who  were  not  in  rebellion.  Mr.  Porter  then 
went  on  to  review  that  portion  of  J.  W.  Guiteau's  testimony  in 
which  he  refers  to  a  quarrel  between  his  brother  and  himself. 
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The  Prisoner  *  excitedly)—  Porter  thinks  I  am  a  man  of  de- 
pravity, who  fought  with  my  brother  and  my  father  and  tried  to 
kill  my  sister.  That's  all  bosh.  It  only  shows  the  mean,  dirty 
spiril  of  this  man  Porter.  A  saint  from  heaven  could  not  stand 
it  to  be  abused  by  this  mail  Porter,  and  I  can't  stand  it.  1  will 
relieve  my  mind  and  tell  what  1  think  about  it.  I  have  always 
be<  n  a  peaceable  man  and  I  never  quarrelled  with  anybody.  It 
is  a  perfect  outrage  for  yon  to  come  and  bulldoze  that  jury  by 
saving  I  am  a  fighting  man.     It  is  a  lie. 

Mr.  Porter— It  is  on  the  authority  of  his  brother's  oath. 

The  Prisoner— He  is  no  brother  of  mine  ;  we  were  not  on  speak- 
ing terms.  It  is  mean  for  you  to  come  and  put  that  man  up  as 
my  brother.  I  would  not  have  spoken  to  him  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel  last  spring.  I  don't  like  his  style  or  my  father's  style 
My  sister  sympathised  with  me  and  my  brother  sympathized  with 
my  father. 

Judge  Porter  then,  referring  to  the  reference  by  Colonel 
to  Charlotte  Corday,  said  it  was  left  to  Reed  to  make  the  dis- 
covery and  to  announce  to  this  Court  and  to  the  world  that  Char- 
lotte Corday  was  insane.  lie  called  ( lharlotte  Corday's  act  pure 
patriotism/  She  was  no  sneaking  coward.  She  devoted  herself 
to  the  work,  not  after  having  provided  for  her  own  safety; 
with  the  idea  of  securing  rewards  from  others. 

Here  the  prisoner  broke  out  into  wild  exclamations,  of  which 
only  the  following  were  intelligible  :  "  God  Almighty  will  follow 
you  up,  Porter.  Those  are  my  sentiments  about  this  murder.  L 
am  not  afraid  to  die.  God  Almighty  will  smite  you  and  curse 
you.     You  are  a  liar  I" 

Mr.  Porter— The  prisoner  and  his  counsel  made  the  discovery 
at  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  that  Charlotte  Corday,  who  will  live 
immortal  in  history  as  one  ready  to  give  her  own  life  for  the 
country  - 

The  Prisoner  (interrupting) — That  is  me,  and  don't  you  forget, 
you  old  whelp. 

Mi\    Porter    (finishing   the   sentence)— Was   insane,    forsooth. 
Mr.  Reed  would  place  this  murderer  by  the  side  of  that  girl,  who 
e  her  life  that  others  might  live. 

Next  Judge  Porter  compared  the  prisoner  to  Wilkes  Booth  and 
showed  the  latter  to  he  almost  a  patriot  compared  with  the  cow- 
ardly assassin  now  on  trial,  for  Booth  was  actuated  by  a  mis- 
t  iken  motive  of  patriotism  and  was  a  man  of  manhood  and  man- 
But  this  sneaking,  cowardly  wretch,  who  could  plan  for 
his  victim's  death  and  his  own  safety  at  the  sanif  time,  murdered 
his  man  for  revenge  and  lor  notoriety. 

The   Prisoner  I   you  know  it,  shot 

Lincoln  from  revenj        1   -        Garfield  as  a  patriot. 

Mr.  Porter   con  tin  Is  coward,  this  disappointed  office- 

•r — 
l 'risoner    5Tou  are  a  liar,  and  \ on  know  ii . 

Mr.  Porter  (finishing  riiis  malignant,  diabolical, 
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crafty,  calculating,  cold-blooded  murderer,  providing  for  death 
to  his  victim  and  for  safety  to  himself,  would  you  compare  him 
with  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

The  Court  here  took  a  recess,  and  after  the  assembling 
Mr.  Porter  resumed  his  argument  to  the  jury.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  analyze  the  testimony,  the  various  interruptions 
and  the  speech  to  the  jury  of  the  prisoner,  commenting  on 
various  sentences  as  he  went  along,  and  was  met  by  constant 
interruptions  and  virulent  remarks  by  the  prisoner  in  the 
dock.  At  times  it  was  a  regular  duel  between  counsel  and 
prisoner,  both  of  them  speaking  at  the  same  time.  Finally 
Judge  Porter,  looking  the  jurors  square  in  the  eyes,  began 
to  close  his  argument.  In  a  few  words  he  told  them  that 
he  trusted  that  the  verdict  would  be  prompt  and  that  it 
would  represent  the  majesty  of  the  law.  a  I  trust/'  he 
concluded,  "  that  the  time  shall  come,  in  consequence  of 
the  attention  that  shall  be  called  to  the  considerations  grow- 
ing out  of  this  trial,  when,  by  an  international  arrangement 
between  the  various  governments,  the  law  shall  be  so 
strengthened  that  political  assassins  shall  find  no  refuge  on 
the  face  of  the  earth/' 

Judge  Porter  concluded  his  address  shortly  after  three 
o'clock,  whereupon  Mr.  Scoville  asked  the  Court  to  ad- 
journ, so  that  he  and  Mr.  Reed  could  prepare  what  they 
would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  charge.  The  jury  being 
questioned  by  the  Court  and  District  Attorney,  signified 
their  desire  to  get  through  the  case,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly charged.  During  the  delivery  of  the  Judge's  charge 
Guiteau  sat  with  his  elbow  or  arm  resting  on  the  dock- 
railing  and  made  but  three  interruptions.  These  were  in 
the  nature  of  suggestions  relative  to  what  he  thought  or 
rather  hoped  might  be  inserted  in  the  charge,  and  showed 
his  usual  clearness  of  mind. 

In  beginning  his  charge  Judge  Cox  spoke  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  a  criminal  by  the  Constitution.  It  was  a  con- 
solation to  think  that  not  one  of  these  rights  had  been  vio- 
lated. Before  proceeding  further  he  wished  to  notice  an 
incident  which  had  taken  place  pending  the  recent  argu- 
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merit.  The  prisoner  had  frequently  taken  occasion  to  pro- 
claim that  public  opinion,  as  evidenced  by  the  press  and 
correspondence,  was  in  his  favor.  Those  declarations  could 
not  have  been  prevented  except  by  the  process  of  gagging 
the  prisoner.  Any  suggestion  that  the  jury  could  be  influ- 
enced by  such  lawless  clattering-  of  the  prisoner  would  have 
seemed  to  him  absurd,  and  he  should  have  felt  that  he  was 
insulting  the  intelligence  of  the  jury  if  he  had  warned  them 
not  to  regard  it.  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  found  it 
necessary,  however,  in  the  final  argument,  to  interpose  a 
contradiction  to  such  statements,  and  an  exception  had  been 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  accused  to  the  form  in  which  that 
eifort  wras  made.  For  the  sole  purpose  of  purging  the 
record  of  any  objectionable  matter  he  should  simply  say 
that  anything  which  had  been  said  on  either  Bide  in  refer- 
ence to  public  excitement  or  to  newspaper  opinion  was  not 
to  be  regarded  by  the  jury. 

Judge  Cox  went  on  to  define  murder.  Murder  was  com- 
mitted when  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  un- 
lawfully killed  a  reasonable  being  with  malice  aforethought. 
Wherever  a  homicide  was  shown  to  have  been  committed 
without  lawful  authority  and  with  deliberate  intent,  it  was 
sufficiently  proved  to  have  been  done  with  malice  afore- 
thought, and  malice  was  not  disproved  by  showing  that  the 
accused  had  no  personal  ill-will  to  the  deceased  and  that  he 
killed  him  from  other  motives,  as,  for  instance,  robbery  or 
through  mistaking  him  for  another,  or  (as  claimed  in  this 
case)  to  produce  a  public  benefit.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  killing  occurred  in  a  heat  of  passion  or  under  provoca- 
tion, then  it  would  appear  that  there  was  no  premeditated 
attempt  and  therefore  no  malice  aforethought,  and  that 
would  reduce  the  crime  to  manslaughter.  It  was  hardly 
necessary,  however,  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  of  that 
kind  in  the  present  case.  The  jury  would  have  to  say 
either  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  murder  or  that  he 
was  innocent.  In  order  to  constitute  the  crime  of  murder 
the  assassin  must  have  a  reasonable  §sane  mind;  in  techni- 
cal terms  he  must  be  Mof  sound  mind,  memory  and  discre- 
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tion."  An  irresponsibly  insane  man  could  not  commit 
murder.  If  he  was  laboring  under  a  disease  of  the  mental 
faculties  to  such  an  extent  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  doing  or  did  not  know  it  was  wrong,  then  he  was  want- 
ing in  that  sound  mind,  memory  and  discretion  that  was  a 
part  of  the  definition  of  murder.  In  the  next  place  every 
defendant  was  presumed  innocent  until  the  accusation 
against  him  was  established  by  proof.  In  the  next  place, 
notwithstanding  this  presumption  of  innocence,  it  was 
equally  true  that  a  defendant  was  presumed  to  be  sane  and 
to  have  been  so  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed.  That 
is  to  say,  that  the  government  was  not  bound  to  show 
affirmatively,  as  a  part  of  its  proofs,  that  the  defendant  was 
sane.  As  insanity  was  the  exception,  and  as  the  majority 
of  men  are  sane,  the  law  presumed  the  latter  condition  of 
every  man  until  some  reason  was  shown  to  believe  the  con- 
trary. The  burden  was  therefore  on  the  defendant,  who 
set  up  insanity  as  an  excuse  for  crime,  to  produce  proofs  in 
the  first  instance  to  show  that  that  presumption  was  mis- 
taken so  far  as  it  related  to  the  prisoner. 

Crime,  therefore,  involved  three  elements— the  killing, 
malice  and  a  responsible  mind  in  the  murderer.  After  alt 
the  evidence  was  before  the  jury,  if  the  jury,  while  bearing 
in  mind  both  those  presumptions  (that  is,  that  the  defend- 
ant is  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty  and  that  he  is  sane 
till  the  contrary  appears),  still  entertained  what  is  called  a 
reasonable  doubt  on  any  ground  or  as  to  any  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  crime,  then  the  defendant  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  such  a  doubt.  The  only  certainty  that  the 
jury  could  have  was  a  moral  certainty,  depending  on  the 
confidence  which  the  jury  had  in  the  integrity  of  witnesses 
and  in  their  capacity  and  opportunity  to  know  the  truth. 
All  that  a  jury  could  be  expected  to  do  was  to  be  reason- 
ably and  morally  certain  of  the  facts  which  they  declared 
to  be  their  verdict.  That  the  defendant  fired  at  and  shot 
the  deceased  President  was  abundantly  proved.  That  l he 
wound  was  fatal  had  been  testified  to  by  the  surgeons  who 
were  competent  to  speak,  and  they   were  uncontradicted. 
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That  the  homicide  was  committed  with  malice  aforethought 
(if  the  defendant  were1  capable  of  criminal  intent  or  malice) 
could  hardly  he  gainsaid.  It  was  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  any  special  or  express  hatred  or  malice  was  entertained 
by  the  accused  toward  the  deceased.  It  was  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  act  was  done  by  deliberate  intent,  as  distinct 
from  an  act  done  under  a  certain  impulse,  in  the  heat  of 
blood,  and  without  previous  malice.  Evidence  had  been 
exhibited  to  the  jury  tending  to  show  that  the  defendant 
admitted  in  his  own  handwriting  that  he  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  "removing  the  President/'  as  he  called  it,  six 
weeks  before  the  shooting;  that  he  had  deliberated  upon  it 
and  come  to  a  determination  to  do  it,  and  that  about  two 
weeks  before  he  accomplished  it  he  stationed  himself  at  cer- 
tain points  to  do  the  act,  but  for  some  reason  was  prevented. 
His  preparation  for  it  by  the  purchase  of  the  pistol  had 
been  shown.  All  these  facts  came  up  to  the  full  measure 
of  the  proof  required  to  establish  what  the  law  denomi- 
nated malice  aforethought.  The  jury  would  find  little 
difficulty  in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  all  the  elements 
that  made  up  the  crime  charged  in  the  indictment,  except 
it  might  be  as  to  the  one  of  sound  mind,  memory,  and  dis- 
cretion ;  but  that  was  only  a  technical  expression  for  a 
responsibly  sane  man. 

He  now  approached  that  difficult  question.  He  had  al- 
ready said  that  a  man  who  is  insane  in  the  sense  that  makes 
him  irresponsible  cannot  commit  a  crime.  The  defence  of 
insanity  had  been  so  abused  as  to  be  brought  into  great  dis- 
credit. It  was  the  last  resort  in  cases  of  unquestioned 
guilt.  Nevertheless,  if  insanity  were  established  to  a  de- 
gree necessary,  it  was  a  perfect  defence  for  an  indictment 
for  murder  and  must  be  allowed  full  weight.  It  would  be 
observed  that  in  this  case  there  was  no  trouble  with  any 
question  about  what  might  be  called  total  insanity,  such  as 
raving  mania,  or  absolute  imbecility,  in  which  all  exercise 
of  reason  is  wanting  and  where  there  is  n<>  recognition  of 
persons  or  things  or  their  relations.  Jint  there  was  a  de- 
batable border-line  between   sanity  and    insanitv,  and  there 
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was  often  great  difficulty  in  determining  on  which  side  of 
this  line  a  party  was  to  be  put.  There  were  cases  in  which 
a  man's  mental  faculties  generally  seemed  to  be  full  of 
vigor,  but  where  on  one  subject  he  seemed  to  be  deranged. 
The  Judge  went  on  to  comment  on  the  different  phases 
of  insanity,  speaking  of  cases  called  partial  insanity.  It 
was  difficult  to  determine  in  such  cases  whether  the  patient 
had  passed  the  line  of  moral  or  legal  accountability  for  his 
actions.  The  jury  would  bear  in  mind  that  a  man  did  not 
become  irresponsible  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  partially 
insane.  Whenever  this  partial  insanity  was  relied  on  as 
defence  it  must  appear  that  the  crime  charged  was  a  product 
of  the  delusion  or  other  morbid  condition  and  connected 
with  it  as  effect  with  cause,  and  that  it  was  not  the  result 
of  sane  reasoning  which  the  party  might  be  capable  of. 
The  instructions  which  he  had  already  given  to  the  jury  im- 
ported that  the  true  test  of  criminal  responsibility,  where 
the  defence  of  insanity  was  interposed,  was  whether  the 
accused  had  sufficient  use  of  his  reason  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  act  with  which  he  was  charged  and  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  wrong  for  him  to  commit  it.  If  those 
were  the  facts  he  was  criminally  responsible  for  the  act, 
whatever  peculiarities  might  be  shown  of  him  in  other  re- 
spects. On  the  other  hand,  if  his  reason  were  so  defective 
in  consequence  of  brain  disease  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand what  he  was  doing,  or  could  not  understand  that  what 
he  was  doing  was  wrong,  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  an  irre- 
sponsible lunatic.  As  the  law  assumed  every  one,  at  the 
outset,  to  be  sane  and  responsible,  the  question  was,  What 
was  there  in  this  case  to  show  the  contrary  as  to  this  de- 
fendant? A  jury  was  not  warranted  in  inferring  that  a 
man  was  insane  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  committing  a 
crime  or  from  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  because  the  law 
presumes  that  there  is  a  bad  motive  and  that  the  crime  is 
prompted  by  malice  if  nothing  else  appears.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  way  for  the  jury  to  examine  into  the  subject  was, 
first,  to  satisfy  themselves  about  the  condition  of  the  pris- 
oner's mind  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  before  any  con- 
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ception  of  the  assassination  had  entered  it,  and  also  at  the 

present  time,  and  then  consider  what  evidence  exists  as  to 
a  different  condition  of  mind  at  the  time  of  the  commission 

of  the  act.  He  should  not  spend  any  time  on  the  first 
question,  because  to  examine  it  at  all  would  require  a  re- 
view of  the  evidence  relating  to  over  twenty  years  of  the 
prisoner's  life,  and  this  had  been  so  exhaustively  discussed 
by  counsel  that  anything  lie  could  say  would  be  a  weari- 
some repetition.  It  was  enough  to  say  that  on  the  one  side 
this  evidence  was  supposed  to  show  a  chronic  condition 
of  insanity  before  the  crime,  and  on  the  other  side  to  show 
an  exceptionally  quick  intelligence  and  decided  powers  of 
discrimination.  The  jury  would  have  to  draw  its  own  con- 
clusions. 

It  would  be  seen  that  the  reliance  of  the  defence  was  the 
existence  of  an  insane  delusion  in  the  prisoner's  mind, 
which  so  perverted  his  reason  as  to  incapacitate  him  fr 
perceiving  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  as  to  this 
particular  act.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  subject  of  in- 
sane delusions  played  an  important  part  in  this  case  and 
demanded  careful  consideration.  The  most  certain  thing 
was  that  an  insane  delusion  was  never  the  result  of  reason- 
ing and  reflection,  was  not  generated  by  them,  and  could 
not  be  dispelled  by  them.  The  question  for  the  jury  to  de- 
termine was,  What  was  the  condition  of  the  prisoner's  mind 
at  the  time  when  this  project  was  executed?  If  he  were 
sufficiently  sane  then  to  be  responsible,  it  mattered 
what  might  have  been  his  condition  before  or  after;  still 
evidence  had  been  properly  admitted  as  to  his  previous 
and  subsequent  condition  because  it  threw  light,  pros- 
pectively and  retrospectively,  on  his  condition  at  the  time. 
Inasmuch  as  these  disorders  were  of  gradual  growth  and 
of  indefinite  continuance,  if  he  were  insane  shortly  b<  : 
or  shortly  after  the  commission  of  the  crime  it  was  natural 
to  infer  that  he  was  SO  at  the  time,  but  -till  the  evid 
most  centre  around  the  time  when  the  deed  was  done. 
Judge  (  !ox  then  went  on  to  quote  from  the  papers  found  in 
Guitean'fl  possession   at   the   time  of  the  anamination  and 
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from  his  statement  to  the  witness  Reynolds  and  from  his 
statements  to  the  public.  And  now,  the  Judge  said,  he 
would  pass  to  consider  the  import  of  all  this.  The  jury 
would  consider  first  whether  this  evidence  fairly  represented 
the  feelings  and  ideas  that  governed  the  prisoner  at  the 
time  of  the  shooting.  If  it  did  it  represented  a  thing 
which  he  (Judge  Cox)  had  not  seen  characterized  in  any 
judicial  utterance  as  an  insane  delusion. 

They  would  consider  whether  it  was  evidence  of  insanity 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  showed  an  ample  power  of 
reasoning  and  reflection  on  the  arguments  and  evidence  for 
and  against,  resulting  in  the  opinion  that  the  President  had 
betrayed  his  party  and  that,  if  he  were  out  of  the  way,  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  his  party  and  would  save  the  country 
from  the  predominance  of  their  political  opponents.  So 
far  there  was  nothing  insane  in  the  conclusion.  It  had 
doubtless  been  shared  by  a  good  many  heated  partisans  who 
were  sane  people,  but  the  difference  was  that  the  prisoner 
reached  the  conclusion  that  to  put  the  President  out  of  the 
way  by  assassination  was  a  political  necessity.  When  men 
reason  the  law  required  them  to  reason  correctly  so  far  as 
their  practical  duties  were  concerned*  When  they  had  the 
.capacity  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  they  were 
bound  to  do  it.  Opinions  properly  so  called  (that  is,  be- 
liefs resulting  from  reasoning,  reflection,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  evidence)  afforded  no  protection  against  the  penal 
consequences  of  crime.  A  man  might  believe  a  course  of 
action  to  be  right  and  the  law  might  forbid  it  as  wrong. 
Nevertheless,  he  must  obey  the  law,  and  nothing  could  save 
him  from  the  consequences  of  the  violation  of  the  law  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  he  was  so  crazed  by  disease  as  to  be  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  obedience.  [In  this 
connection  Judge  Cox  quoted  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Mormon  case.]  In  like  manner,  he  said,  a 
man  might  reason  himself  into  a  conviction  of  the  expedi- 
ency and  necessity  of  protecting  the  character  of  a  political 
association  ;  but  to  allow  him  to  find  shelter  from  punish- 
ment behind  that  belief  would  be  simply  monstrous. 
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Judge  Cox  said  that  the  prisoner  seemed  to  have  gotten 
rui  idea  that,  in  order  to  unite  the  Republican  party  and  to 
save  the  Republic,  whatever  means  were  necessary  would 
I >e  justifiable.  If  that  was  the  whole  of  his  position  it  pre- 
sented one  of  those  vagaries  of  opinion,  even  if  sincere,  far 
which  the  law  had  no  accommodation  and  which  furnished 
no  excuse  whatever  for  crime.  There  was  undoubtedly  a 
form  of  insane^  delusion  consisting  of  a  belief  by  a  person 
that  he  is  inspired  by  the  Almighty  to  do  something,  to  kill 
.•mother,  for  example,  and  this  delusion  might  l>eso strong 
to  impel  him  to  the  commission  of  crime.  The  defendant 
in  this  case  claimed  that  he  labored  under  such  a  delusion 
at  the  time  of  the  assassination*  His  unsworn  declarations 
in  his  favor  were  not,  of  course,  evidence,  and  were  not  to 
be  considered.  Xo  verdict  could  be  safely  rendered  on  the 
evidence  of  an  accused  party  under  such  chrcumstan*  9. 
Otherwise  a  man  on  trial  for  his  life  could  secure  his  ac- 
quittal by  simply  testifying  that  he  had  committed  the 
crime  under  a  delusion  or  inspiration  or  irresistible  impulse. 
He  went  on  to  describe  characteristics  of  that  form  of  de- 
lusion, saving  that  the  idea  of  being  inspired  might  be 
either  a  sane  belief  or  an  insane  delusion.  If  a  man  in- 
sanely believed  he  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven  that  would 
be  a  (use  of  imaginary  inspiration.  The  question  was 
whether  the  case  of  this  defendant  presented  anything  anal- 
US  to  that.  The  theory  of  the  government  was  that  the 
defendant  committed  this  homicide  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties.  Judge  Cox  commented  at  length  upon  this 
branch  of  his  charge,  and  said  that  the  only  sate  ride  was 
for  this  jury  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  one  test  of  crim- 
inal responsibility,  namely,  whether  the  person  pi  —  BSed 
the  mental  capacity  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed  to 
know  that  it  was  wrong,  or  whether  he  was  deprived  of  the 
capacity  by  mental  djs<  ase. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  to  sum  up  all  I  have  said   to  you, 
it'  you  find  from  the  whole  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  the 

commission  of  the  homicide  the  prisoner  was  laboring  un- 
der such  a  defect  of  hi-  reason  that  he  was  incapable  of 
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understanding  what  he  was  doing  or  of  seeing  that  it  was 
a  wrong  thing  to  do,  as,  for  example,  if  he  were  under  the 
insane  delusion  that  the  Almighty  had  commanded  him  to 
do  the  act,  then  he  was  not  in  a  responsible  condition  of 
mind,  but  was  an  object  of  compassion  and  should  be  now 
acquitted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find  that  he  was  un- 
der no  insane  delusion,  but  had  the  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties and  had  power  to  know  that  his  act  was  wrong,  and  if, 
of  his  own  free  will,  he  deliberately  conceived  the  idea  and 
executed  the  homicide,  then,  whether  his  motive  were  per- 
sonal vindictiveness,  political  animosity,  a  desire  to  avenge 
supposed  political  wrongs,  or  a  morbid  desire  for  notoriety, 
or,  if  you  are  unable  to  discover  any  motive  at  all,  the  act 
is  simply  murder,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty  as  indicted.  Or  (after  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Sco- 
ville  to  that  effect)  you  find  that  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity,  it  is  your  duty  to  say  so.  You  will 
now  retire  to  your  room  and  consider  your  verdict. 

During  the  delivery  of  the  Judge's  charge,  which  was 
completed  at  4.40  P.  M.,  there  was  perfect  stillness  in  the 
crowded  court  room,  and  even  the  prisoner  kept  absolutely 
quiet,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  simple  interruptions. 
The  jury  immediately  retired. 

It  was  now  almost  dark  and  but  few  persons  could  see 
Guiteau.     He  was  anxious  for  the  Court  to  adjourn. 

"The  jury  will  return  a  verdict  in  an  hour,"  said  Bailiff 
Tall  to  him. 

"  That  jury  will  never  agree,"  replied  Guiteau. 

"You  had  better  come  to  the  Marshal's  office  until  the 
jury  returns,"  urged  Bailiff  Tall.  Thereupon  Guiteau 
asked  the  Court  to  let  him  go  to  the  office,  and  he  was  con- 
ducted there  by  the  officers.  Reaching  there  he  was  pale, 
nervous  and  agitated,  but  at  once  began  to  declare  it  impos- 
sible for  the  jury  to  agree,  as  there  were  men  on  it  who 
knew  he  was  inspired. 

"  Why  these  men  are  not  going  to  be  governed  by  your 
Oneida  Community  idea  of  inspiration,"  remarked  Bailiff 
Talk 
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This  displeased  the  prisoner,  who  earnestly  replied : — 
"You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  There  are 
high-toned  Christian  gentlemen  on  that  jury  who  under- 
stand my  case." 

After  the  jury  had  been  out  about  twenty  minutes  a  re- 
cess was  taken  until  half-past  five  o'clock.  Before  leaving 
the  court  room  Guiteau  evinced  considerable  nervousness, 
but  on  getting  away  to  comparative  seclusion  his  usual  com- 
posure and  assurance  returned  to  him.  He  sent  out  for 
some  apples,  with  which  he  treated  his  attendants,  mean- 
while chatting  familiarly  and  good-naturedly.  He  ,\yas 
asked  what  he  thought  the  jury  would  do,  and  replied  : — 
"I  think  they  will  acquit  me  or  disagree,  don't  you?" 
Within  ten  minutes  after  the  recess  had  been  taken  the 
jury  called  to  the  bailiff  in  waiting  that  they  were  ready 
with  their  verdict.  They  were  informed  that  a  recess  had 
been  taken  and  that  Judge  Cox  had  left  the  court  room, 
so  they  remained  in  their  room  until  the  court  reassembled. 
The  rumor  that  the  jury  had  agreed  was  quickly  spread 
from  one  to  another  and  the  excited  crowd  surged  back 
into  the  court  room  and  with  eager  expectancy  anxiously 
awaited  what  all  seemed  to  expect — a  verdict  of  guilty. 
The  musty,  antique  room  is  devoid  of  gas  and  the  score  or 
more  of  candles  which  had  been  placed  upon  the  desks  of 
the  Judge,  counsel  and  reporters  imparted  a  weird  and  fan- 
cifully unnatural  aspect  to  the  grim  old  place.  The 
shadows  thrown  upon  the  dark  background  of  the  walls 
seemed  like  flitting  spectres  to  usher  in  the  sombre  proces- 
sion of  those  who  held  in  their  hands  the  destiny  of  a  hu- 
man life.  First  came  the  prisoner,  with  quick,  nervous 
step,  and  as  he  seated  himself  in  the  dock,  perhaps  for  the 
last  time,  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle  fell  full  upon  his 
face  and  disclosed  its  more  than  usual  pallor. 

Not  a  tremor  of  the  limbs  or  a  movement  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  was  observable  as  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  door  through  which  the  jury  were 
to  enter.  Judge  <  Jox  Boon  afterward  took  hit)  seat,  the  crier 
called   "Order"   and   the  jury,  at  5.35j   filed   slowly  into 
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their  seats.  Every  sound  was  hushed  save  the  voice  of  the 
Clerk  as  he  propounded  to  the  foreman  the  usual  inquiry. 
Clear  and  distinct  came  the  reply  :  "  We  have." 

"  What  is  your  verdict,  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 

With  equal  distinctness  came  the  reply:  "GUILTY 
AS  INDICTED." 

Then  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  crowd  found  expression 
in  uproarious  demonstrations  of  applause  and  approval. 

"  Order  !  »  "  Order  !  n  shouted  the  bailiffs. 

Mr.  Scoville  and  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were  simul- 
taneously upon  their  feet.  Mr.  Scoville  attempted  to  ad- 
dress the  Court,  but  the  District  Attorney  shouted  :  "  Wait 
till  we  have  the  verdict  complete  and  in  due  form  of  law." 
Order  was  at  length  restored  and  the  Clerk,  again  address- 
ing the  jury,  said : 

"  Your  foreman  says  'Guilty  as  indicted?  So  say  ive  all 
of  us?'" 

"  We  do"  they  all  responded. 

Another  demonstration  of  approval  followed  this  an- 
nouncement, but  not  so  prolonged  as  the  first.  Mr.  Scoville, 
still  upon  his  feet,  demanded  a  poll  of  the  jury,  which  was 
granted,  and  each  juror  was  called  by  name  and  each,  in  a 
firm  voice,  promptly  responded,  "  Guilty." 

As  the  last  name  was  called  the  prisoner  shrieked:  "My 
blood  will  be  upon  the  heads  of  that  jury.  Don't  you  for- 
get it." 

Mr.  Scoville  again  addressed  the  Court,  saying:  "Your 
Honor,  I  do  not  desire  to  forfeit  any  rights  I  may  have 
under  the  law  and  practice  in  this  district.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  I  ought  to  do  now  to  save  those  rights  I  would 
be  indebted  to  Your  Honor  to  indicate  it  to  me." 

Judge  Cox,  in  reply,  assured  him  that  he  should  have 
every  opportunity ;  that  the  charge  would  be  furnished  to 
him  in  print  to-morrow,  and  he  would  be  accorded  all  the 
time  allowed  by  law  within  which  to  file  his  exceptions, 
and  that  he  would  also  be  entitled  to  four  days  within 
which  to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

Guiteau  (who  from  the  moment  Judge  Cox  began  the  de- 
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livery  of  his  charge  had  dropped  completely  his  air  of  flip- 
pant arrogance  ami  sat  with  rigid   features  and  compressed 
lips)  called  out  in  tones  of  desperation :  "God  will  aven 
this  outrage." 

Judge  Cox  then  turned  to  the  jury  and  said  :  "Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  1  cannot  express  too  many  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which  von  have  discharged  your  duty.  You 
have  richly  merited  the  thanks  of  your  countrymen,  and  I 
feel  assured  you  will  take  with  you  to  your  homes  the  ap- 
proval of  your  consciences.  With  thanks,  gentlemen  of 
tin1  jury,  I  dismiss  you." 

With  this  announcement  the  Court  was  declared  ad- 
journed, and  the  now  famous  trial,  which  has  ubsorl>cd 
public  interest  for  more  than  ten  weeks,  was  endc!.  The 
crowd  quickly  left  the  court  room,  and  the  prisoner,  gestic- 
ulating with  his  manacled  hands,  was  led  out.  As  ho 
passed  the  reporters'  tables  he  leaned  over  and  called  out  to 
an  acquaintance:  "The  Court  in  banc  will  reverse  this 
business."  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  deeply  moved 
with  indignation  at  some  outrage  or  indignity  which  had 
been  put  upon  him.  As  lie  was  being  put  in  the  van  the 
crowd  of  men  and  hoys  upon  the  pavement  yelled  and 
shouted  themselves  hoarse  in  mockery  of  the  prisoner's  con- 
stant boast,  "The  American  press  and  people  are  ail  with 
me."  The  van  was  quickly  driven  away,  followed  till  out 
of  sight  by  the   jeers  and  veils  of  the  crowd. 

Sir.  Scoville  retired  to  his  residence,  where  he  was  inter- 
viewed by  a  reporter.  I  le  declared  the  next  move  in  the 
case  would  be  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  action  woidd  be  merely  formal,  but  the  main 
points  on  which  it  would  be  based  were  as  follows:  That 
the  jury  erred  in  rendering  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  law 
and  that  they  erred  in  rendering  a  verdict  contrary  to  the 
evidence;  that  Judge  <"«>x  in  his  charge  did  not  base  it 
Upon    all    the   evidence,  and    that    the    jury  during   the    trial 

read   the   newspaper  and    had   conversations   with    outside 
MS. 
Mr.  Scoville  .-aid  that  should    this    motion    be   denied    an 
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appeal  would  be  taken  to  the  Court  in  banc  in  April,  and, 
Under  the  law,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  a  suspension  of 
sentence  for  thirty  days  after  the  next  general  term. 

John  Wilson  Guiteau,  the  brother  of  the  condemned 
man,  was  nearly  broken  down  by  grief  over  the  verdict. 

f<  Was  the  verdict  a  surprise  to  you  ?"  asked  the  reporter. 

"A  terrible  surprise,"  he  replied,  "  for  I  was  firmly  of 
the  mind  that  the  jury  would  pronounce  him  innocent  on 
the  ground  of  insanity." 

"  Do  you  think  your  brother  has  any  show  for  his  life  ?  " 

"  I  do  not.  I  consider  the  case  settled.  He  will  die  on 
the  gallows,  and,  mark  my  prediction,  he  will  die  game." 

"  Do  you  find  any  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  trial  ?" 

"This  is  not  the  time  for  anyone  to  find  fault.  I  will 
say  this,  that  while  Judge  Cox  in  this  trial  laid  down  the 
law  correctly,  in  my  opinion  he  was  prejudiced  against  the 
prisoner  in  summing  up  the  facts.  The  theory  of  the  pris- 
oner's counsel  was  wrong  from  beginning  to  end." 

"  What  in  your  opinion  should  have  been  the  line  of  de- 
fence?" 

"  The  defence  should  have  produced  in  evidence  all  the 
incidents  of  the  prisoner's  life,  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good, 
and  not  allowed  the  prosecution  to  make  such  a  point  with 
the  jury  by  painting  in  glowing  colors  all  his  bad  deeds. 
Scoville  worked  like  a  hero,  but  his  theory  was  a  bad  one. 
The  true  theory  was  that  the  prisoner  was  made  insane  by 
his  depraved  course  of  life,  and  that  when  his  mind  was 
shattered  the  inspiration  theory  took  full  possession  of  him. 
The  prisoner  must  to  a  great  degree  blame  himself  for  the 
terrible  verdict  rendered  against  him.  At  one  time  he  had 
general  sympathy,  but  he  lost  it  all  by  his  dictatorial  and 
abusive  conduct  in  the  court  room." 

"Do  you  still  regard  him  as  insane?" 

"As  insane  and  irresponsible  for  his  terrible  deed,  and  in- 
sane lie  will  suffer  death  on  the  gallows." 

Every  right-thinking  man  will  heartily  approve  of  the 
verdict,  which  dooms  the  assassin  of  President  James  A. 
Garfield   to   the   gallows.     Never   deserved   an    infamous 
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wretch  more  richly  to  suffer  the  penalty  which  Guiteau  can- 
not now  escape.  Yet  the  twelve  impartial  jurors  have  found 
a  verdict  of  guilty  in  less  than  thirty  minutes.  There  can- 
not be  any  doubt  that  the  verdict  will  be  sustained. 

It  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  Guiteau  has  not  had  an 
entirely  fair  and  impartial  trial.  Every  constitutional  and 
legal  right  has  been  awarded  to  him,  and  the  refusal  to  in- 
terfere with  them  on  the  part  of  the  Court  gave  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience  to  counsel  and  occasioned  a  consider- 
able degree  of  scandal  and  censorious  comment.  Guiteau 
was  as  little  entitled  to  consideration  as  any  human  being 
could  be,  but  he,  nevertheless,  enjoyed  every  immunity 
which  our  fundamental  laws  iruarantee. 


CHAPTER     XXVIII. 

A  Xew  Trial  Denied  to  Guiteau— Sentenced  to  Death. 

The  last  act  of  the  protracted  trial  was  performed  by 
Judge  Cox  on  Saturday,  the  fourth  day  of  February,  by 
overruling  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  and  passing  sentence 
upon  Guiteau,  who  is  to  die  on  the  gallows  on  the  30th  of 
June,  which  falls  but  two  days  short  of  the  anniversary  of 
hi^  fiendish  crime.  Judge  Cox  took  occasion  to  express  his 
approval  of  the  verdict. 

He  said  in  his  decision  that  the  motion  to  set  aside  the 
Verdict  and  grant  a  new  trial  had  been  based  on  various 
grounds,  only  two  of*  which  were  made  the  subjects  of  dis- 
CUSsion  and  need  to  be  considered  by  the  Court. 

The  first  ground  in  substance  was  that  certain  newspaper 
matter  calculated  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  tin4  jury  against 
the  prisoner  was  found  in  one  of  the  rooms  assigned  to  the 
jury  and  passed  under  their  examination  and  inspection. 
Undoubtedly,  if"  any  undue  influence  had  been  used  to 
bring  about  the  verdict,  it  would  be  good  ground  lor  - 
ting  it  aside,  and    the    fact    that    matter  in  writing  or  print 
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calculated  to  prejudice  the  jury  came  into  their  possession 
and  was  examined  by  them  was  ordinarily  considered  as  a 
sufficient  ground  to  vacate  the  verdict.  But  the  legal  in- 
tendment was  in  favor  of  the  verdict,  and  no  verdict  ought 
to  be  disturbed  (and  certainly  none  which  had  been  effected 
after  so  much  time  and  labor  as  this  one)  without  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  reason  for  it.  Some  pertinent  observations 
on  this  subject  were  found  in  the  People  vs.  Gaffney,  in 
which  it  was  decided  that  justice  should  not  be  defeated  on 
the  mere  suspicion  of  improper  influence  on  the  jury. 

The  first  testimony  relied  upon  in  support  of  this  alleged 
ground  was  the  affidavit  of  Snyder,  to  the  effect  that  a  cer- 
tain paper  was  found  by  him  in  one  of  the  rooms  occupied 
by  t he  jury.  To  the  mere  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
jury,  a  paper,  of  whatever  character,  was  found  in  the  va- 
cant room,  the  Court  could  attach  no  significance  or  weight, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  within  the  power  of  anybody  to 
place  the  paper  there.  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  friend 
of  the  prisoner  to  do  so.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  affiant 
himself  to  do  so.  He  might  have  placed  it  there  and  after- 
ward found  it,  and  that  fact  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  truth  of  the. affidavit.  He  (the  Court)  did  not  mean 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  Snyder's  complicity  in  this 
transaction,  but  he  simply  stated  this  to  show  the  facility 
with  which  this  state  of  facts  could  be  brought  out  de- 
signedly. A  prisoner  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get 
a  friend  to  commit  the  very  trick  that  was  suspected  and 
charged  by  the  Government  in  this  very  case,  and  that  fact 
alone  would  not  influence  the  Court  in  the  slightest  degree, 
and  affidavits  of  the  bailiffs  and  the  jury  showed  that  this 
was  not  the  room  of  any  of  the  jurors,  but  was  the  room  of 
the  bailiffs,  to  which  the  jurors  resorted  occasionally  for  the 
purpose  of  signing  their  autographs,  but  always  under  the 
observation  of  the  bailiffs. 

It  was  further  testified,  however,  by  Mr.  John  W.  Gui- 
teau  that  certain  signatures  appearing  on  this  paper  were  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  jurors.  If  that  were  true  it  would 
follow  that  the  paper  was  under  their  observation  and   in 
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their  hands.  It  was  somewliat  surprising  at  first  to  find  the 
averment  that  the  affiant  was  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
writing of  the  jurors.,  for  obviously  that  knowledge  could 
not  have  l>een  acquired  in  the  ordinary  way — in  the  regular 

course  of  business  or  social  intercourse.  It  did  n-ot  appear, 
except  by  statements  at  the  bar,  how  that  knowledge  had 
been  acquired.  The  inference  was  that  it  had  been  ac- 
quired by  procuring  the  autographs  of  those  jurors  for  tins 
special  purpose.  When  it  was  acquired  did  not  appear, 
and  that  might  be  an  important  question*  Jt  might  have 
been  acquired  before  the  making  of  the  affidavit,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  allowing  the  affidavit  to  Ik*  made,  and 
there  was  great  doubt  whether  knowledge  acquired  in  thai 
way  may  qualify  a  person  to  testify  as  to  handwriting. 
Such  a  case  appeared  in  Doc  vs.  Sycamore,  it  was  a  sub- 
ject of  doubt  whether  if  this  knowledge  had  been  acquired 
for  the  express  purpose  of  qualifying  affiant  to  testify  in 
this  ease,  it  made  him  a  competent  witness,  and  it  was  ob- 
vious that  this  knowledge  was  acquired  under  a  certain  bias 
and  under  circumstances  which  took  away  from  the  influ- 
ence winch  would  attach  to  it  if  acquired  in  the  regular  way. 
Therefore  it  was  that  he  thought  this  affidavit  was  one  of 
doubtful  weight.  He  had  not  given  close  criticism  to  the 
writing  on  the  paper,  but  his  eye  had  l>cen  attracted  by  one 
or  two  circumstances  which  were  somewhat  suspicious.  The 
letter  "  H  "  in  the  initial  of  Mr.  Bright's  name  was  written 
in  two  or  three  different  ways,  and  Mr.  Heitilinc's  name 
was  spelled  in  two  ways,  and  each  wrong,  which  made  it 
extremely  improbable  that  those  gentlemen  could  have 
written  their  names  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  as  op- 
posed to  tine  affidavit  of  Mr.  Guiteau,  were  the  affidavits  of 
the  four  gentlemen  whose  names  were  purported  to  be  ou 
the  paper,  and  who  testified  that  tin*  names  were  in  their 
handwriting.  The  other  jurors  did  not  pretend  to  know 
the  handwriting  of  their  co-jurors,  but  united  in  swearing 
that  no  such  paper  was  in  the  room  at  all. 

And  -till  he  (the  (curt)  could  conceive  that  these   jurors 
were  honestly  mistaken  ;  he  could  conceive  the  state  of  facta 
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as  was  supposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  that  this 
newspaper,  nearly  a  month  old  at  the  time  it  was  said  to 
have  been  found,  was  lying  in  the  room  of  the  bailiff,  and 
that  those  gentlemen  before  writing  their  autographs  tried 
their  pen  or  ink  by  scribbling  on  the  paper,  and  yet  were 
so  unsuspicious  as  to  ignore  its  presence  and  to  be  conscien- 
tiously convinced  that  no  such  paper  was  there  at  all.  He 
could  conceive  that  state  of  facts  to  exist,  but  could  hardly 
believe  it  existed  after  the  unanimous  affidavits  of  the  bail- 
iffs or  jurors  that  no  paper  came  under  their  observation  at 
all. 

Supposing  such  a  state  of  things  to  exist,  what  could  be 
the  consequence?  The  only  effect  of  that  would  be  to  raise 
a  suspicion  or  a  probable  inference  that  the  contents  of  the 
paper  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  jury;  but  there 
was  a  suspicion  and  an  inference  that  might  be  repelled.  In 
this  case  there  was  no  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the  con- 
tents  of  the  paper  having  been  seen  by  the  jurors.  It  was 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  a*ll  of  them  that  neither  that 
nor  any  other  paper  was  read  by  them.  There  were  several 
cases  reported  on  the  books  in  which  it  appeared  that  news- 
papers or  other  forbidden  matters  had  found  their  way  into 
the  jury's  room,  and  yet  the  verdict  had  not  been  held  to 
be  affected  by  that  circumstance.  The  Court  here  quoted 
the  case  of  Hicks  vs.  Dueringj(5  Pickering),  where,  though 
a  forbidden  paper  had  been  found  in  the  jury  room.,  upon 
the  jurors  representing  that  they  had  not  read  it,  the  Court 
sustained  the  verdict.  In  regard  to  the  question  whether 
this  paper  was  read  by  the  jury  it  was  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  all  of  them  that  they  saw  no  newspaper  at  all 
while  they  were  engaged  in  that  case,  and  about  that  he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  room  for  mistake.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  suspecting  the  integrity  or  veracity  of 
these  gentlemen,  who  make  this  statement  under  oath. 
Nothing  was  presented  which  threw  a  suspicion  on  the  good 
conduct  of  the  jury  in  regard  to  the  matter  now  charged. 

It  had  been  suggested  that  a  commission  should  issue  to 
take  testimony ;  that  was  practice  entirely  foreign  to  com- 
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mon  law  courts.     Even  if  be  felt  that  he  had  the  discretion 
to  do  no,  was  the  matter  before  him  such  as  would  call 
the  exercise  of  such  discretion  ?     There  was  n  stion 

that  there  would  be  any  witness  who  would  -wear  that  the 
uamas  on  the  margin  of  the  new-paper  were  in  the  hand- 
writing oi'  the  jurors.  Even  it' this  were  true  it  would  uot 
influence  the  decision  of  the  Court  unless  it  could  also  be 
shown  that  the  paper  had  been  read  by  the  jury.  Jt  had 
been  suggested  that  there  might  be  witnesses  who  were  de- 
terred from  voluntarily  coming  forward  by  public  clamor, 
but  who,  if  a  commission  were  issued,  would  be  compelled 
to  appear  and  testily.  But  there  was  no  averment  that  in 
point  of  fact  any  such  witnesses  existed;  it  amounted  to 
an  application  to  the  Court. to  send  out  a  roving  and  fishing 
commission  to  seek  evidence  to  invalidate  the  verdict,  and 
even  if  he  had  the  power  he  would  not  be  justified  in  grant- 
ing that  application. 

One  of  the  additional  grounds  for  the  motion  made  on 
Friday  was  that  information  had  reached  counsel  of  eon  ver- 
sations  between  the  jury  and  other  parties.  That 
stated  .-imply  on  information — on  the  say  so  of  a  third  per- 
son not  named.  Information  of  thai  sort  would  be  coming 
to  counsel  all  the  time,  but  no  Court  could  act  except  upon 
sworn  statement-. 

Then,  again,  it  had  been  sugg  'hat  the  Court  subject 

the  jury  to  cross-examination.  Jt  had  always  been  a  ques- 
tion whether  a  voluntary  affidavit  on  the  part  of  a  juror  as 
to   the  conduct  of  another  juror  could   be  The 

leral    rule   was   that   it   could    not.     He  had    never  yel 
heard  of  a  practice  of  compelling  a  juror  to   I  -   to 

misconduct  in  the  jury  box.  He  did  uot  see  anything  in 
the  paper  that  required  inquisition  into  the  conduct  of  the 
jury.     There  was  nothing  suspicious  about  th<  .Its; 

bin  they  bore  every  evidence  of  sincerity  and  truth. 

Another  ground  alleged  was  discovery  of  new  evidence; 
and  I  nee  in  question  was  -imply  that  of  two  indi- 

viduals who  it  was  -aid  would  testify  that  between  the  1 

und  2<Sth  of  June  the  prisoner  was  seen  by  them  in  Lafay- 
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ette  square,  and  that  bis  conduct  and  actions  were  such  as 
to  excite  their  suspicions  of  his  sanity.  In  this  connection 
it  was  well  to  consider  what  evidence  had  already  been  in- 
troduced on  the  part  of  the  defence  in  the  same  direction. 
They  had  introduced  evidence  touching  the  prisoner's  con- 
duct and  actions  covering  the  period  from  the  first  of 
March  down  to  the  day  of  the  assassination.  The  evidence 
now  proposed  to  be  offered  was  exactly  of  the  same  character 
as  that  already  introduced,  and,  therefore,  was  essentially 
cumulative  evidence.  There  was  another  consideration,  and 
that  was  whether  such  evidence  if  introduced  would  be 
likely  to  change  the  result.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
evidence  was  so  light  and  inconclusive  that  there  was  no 
probability  that  it  could  have  affected  this  case.  It  might 
be  very  well  understood  that  the  manner,  restlessness  and 
excitement  of  the  prisoner  on  that  occasion  would  engender 
a  suspicion  as  to  his  sanity  in  the  minds  of  persons  who 
knew  nothing  about  his  circumstances;  but  when  it  was 
known  that  at  that  time  he  had  resolved  upon  the  commis- 
sion of  homicide  and  was  awaiting  his  opportunity,  all  this 
restlessness  would  be  quite  compatible  with  his  sanity.  He, 
the  Court,  could  not  conceive  that  evidence  of  this  kind 
could  operate  to  bring  about  a  different  result.  In  addition 
to  this  it  might  be  remarked  that  the  affidavit  now  filed  by 
Mr.  Bragden  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  showed  that  the 
defence  would  be  disappointed  with  his  testimony  and 
would  lessen  the  weight  of  what  might  be  said  by  the  other 
witnesses. 

It  was  further  alleged  that  the  defence  might  be  able  to 
prove  that  one  of  the  expert  witnesses  had  admitted  since 
the  trial  that  his  opinion  was  different  from  that  which  he 
had  given  at  the  trial.  It  was  a  general  rule  that  newly- 
discovered  evidence,  going  to  impeach  a  witness,  was  not  a 
ground  for  a  new  trial  under  any  circumstances,  but  least 
of  all  when  it  went  to  admissions  of  a  witness  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trial.  That  would  place  it  in  the  power  of 
any  witness  to  set  aside  a  verdict  founded  upon  his  own  tes- 
timonv  after  the  trial  was  over.     No  evidence  of  that  kind 
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could  be  considered  by  the  Court  in  regard  to  a  new  trial. 
He  had  considered  all  the  matters  which  had  been  presented 
and  was  compelled  to  overrule  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

The  District  Attorney — The  duty  is  now  imposed  upon 
me  to  ask  the  Court  to  pass  a  sentence  in  accordance  with 
the  verdict. 

The  Prisoner — I  ask  Your  Honor  to  defer  that  as  long 
as  you  can. 

The  Court  (to  the  prisoner) — Stand  up.  (The  prisoner 
rose).  Have  you  anything  to  say  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  pronounced? 

In  a  quiet  voice  the  prisoner  began  his  speech,  but  after 
he  had  delivered  himself  of  two  or  three  sentences  his  man- 
ner became  more  agitated.  When  became  to  his  prediction 
that  the  American  nation  would  roll  in  blood,  he  raised  his 
voice  to  its  highest  pitch  and  brought  his  clenched  hand 
down  with  nervous  force  to  emphasize  his  declaration. 
"When  he  referred  to  the  death  of  Christ  he  gave  his  voice 
that  declamatory  roll  which  throughout  the  trial  had  char- 
acterized his  allusions  to  religious  matters. 

His  response  to  Judge  Cox's  question  was  as  follows: 

I  am  not  guilty  of  the  charge  set  forth  in  the  indictment. 
It  was  God's  act,  not  mine,  and  God  will  take  care  of  it. 
He  will  take  care  of  it,  and  don't  let  the  American  people 
forget  it.  He  will  take  care  of  it,  and  every  officer  of  this 
government  from  the  Executive  down  to  that  marshal, 
taking  in  every  man  on  the  jury  and  every  member  of  this 
Bench,  will  pay  for  it;  and  the  American  nation  will  roll 
in  blood  if  my  body  goes  into  the  ground  and  I  am  bung. 
The  Jews  put  the  despised  Galilean  into  the  grave.  For 
the  time  they  triumphed,  but  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, forty  years  afterward,  the  Almighty  got  even  with 
them.  I  am  not  afraid  of  death.  I  am  here  a-  God's  man. 
Kill  me  to-morrow,  if  you  want.  I  am  God's  man,  and  I 
have  been  from  the  start. 

Judge  Cox  then  proceeded  to  pass  sentence,  addres 
the  prisoner  as  follow- : 

You    have   been   convicted  of  a  crime  so  terrible  in   its 
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circumstances  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  results  that  it  has 
drawn  upon  you  the  horror  of  the  whole  world  and  the  ex- 
ecrations of  your  countrymen. 

The  excitement  produced  by  such  an  offence  made  it  no 
easy  task  to  secure  for  you  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  but 
you  have  had  the  power  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
of  the  Government  in  your  service  to  protect  your  person 
from  violence,  and  to  procure  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  You  have  had  as  fair  and  impartial  a  jury  as  ever 
assembled  in  a  court  of  justice.  You  have  been  defended 
by  counsel  with  a  zeal  and  devotion  that  merits  the  highest 
encomium,  and  I  certainly  have  done  my  best  to  secure  a 
fair  presentation  of  your  defence.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
you  have  been  found  guilty.  It  would  have  been  a  com- 
fort to  many  people  if  the  verdict  of  the  jury  had  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  your  act  was  that  of  an  irresponsible 
man.  It  would  have  left  the  people  the  satisfying  belief 
that  the  crime  of  political  assassination  was  something  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  institutions  and  civilization  of  our  coun- 
try, but  the  result  has  denied  them  that  comfort.  The 
country  will  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  that  crime  can  be  com- 
mitted, and  the  Court  will  have  to  deal  with  it  with  the 
highest  penalty  known  to  the  criminal  code  to  serve  as  an 
example  to  others.  Your  career  has  been  so  extraordinary 
that  people  might  well  at  times  have  doubted  your  sanity. 
But  one  cannot  but  believe  that  when  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted you  thoroughly  understood  the  nature  of  the  crime 
and  its  consequences — (Guiteau — I  was  acting  as  God's 
man) — and  that  you  had  moral  sense  and  conscience  enough 
to  recognize  the  moral  iniquity  of  such  an  act.  (Prisoner — 
That's  a  matter  of  opinion.)  Your  own  testimony  shows 
that  you  recoiled  with  horror  from  the  idea.  You  say  that 
you  prayed  against  it.  You  say  that  you  thought  it  might 
be  prevented.  This  shows  that  your  conscience  warned  you 
against  it,  but  by  the  wretched  sophistry  of  your  own  mind 
you  worked  yourself  up  against  the  protest  of  your  own 
conscience.  What  motive  could  have  induced  you  to  this 
act  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.     Probably  men  will 
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think  that  some  fanaticism  or  a  morbid  desire  for  self-exal- 
tation was  the  real  inspiration  of  the  aet.  Your  own  testi- 
mony seems  to  controvert  the  theories  of  your  counsel. 
They  have  maintained  and  thought  honestly,  I  believe,  that 
you  were  driven  against  your  will  by  an  insane  impulse 
to  commit  the  act,  but  your  testimony  showed  that  you  de- 
liberately resolved  to  do  it,  and  that  a  deliberate  and  mis- 
guided will  was  the  sole  impulse.  This  may  seem  insanity 
to  some  persons,  but  the  law  looks  upon  it  as  a  wilful  crime. 
You  will  have  due  opportunity  of  having  any  errors  I  may 
have  committed  during  the  course  of  the  trial  passed  upon 
by  the  Court  in  banc,  but  meanwhile  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  pronounce,  the  sentence  of  the  law — that  you  be  taken 
hence  to  the  common  jail  of  the  District,  from  whence  you 
came,  and  there  be  kept  in  confinement,  and  on  Friday,  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1882,  you  be  taken  to  the  place  prepan  d 
for  the  execution,  within  the  walls  of  said  jail,  and  there, 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  P.  M.,  you  be  hang*  d 
by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead,  and  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul. 

As  the  last  solemn  words  fell  from  the  Judge's  lips  the 
prisoner  echoed  them,  but  in  a  far  different  tone  of  voice, 
for  it  was  in  a  voice  of  passionate  hatred  that  he  cried 
out:  "And*  may  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul.  I  had 
rather  stand  where  I  am  than  where  the  jury  does,  or  than 
where  Your  Honor  does.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  (on- 
found  you — (he  cried,  violently  struggling  with  the  deputy 
marshals,  who  were  endeavoring  to  repress  him)  —  I  am 
here  fcsGod'ti  man.  and  don't  you  forget  it.  God  Almighty 
will  curse  every  man  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
act.  Nothing  but  good  has  come  of  General  Garfield's  re- 
moval, and  that  will  be  posterity's  view  of  it.  Everybody 
is  happy  here  except  a  few  cranks.  Nothing  but  good  has 
come  to  this  nation  from  his  removal.  That  is  the  reason 
the  Lord  wanted  him  removed. 

Mr.  Sooville  took  an  exception  to  the  judgment  and  sen- 
tence of  the  Court,  and  while  this  was  being  noted  the 
prisoner  Bat  tapping  nervously  with  the  tips  of  his  lingers 
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upon  the  table.  Then  he  broke  out  again  wildly :  a  I'd 
rather  a  thousand  times  be  in  ray  position  than  be  with 
those  devils  who  have  hounded  me  to  death.  I  will  have  a 
flight  to  glory,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  go.  But  Corkhill 
and  the  others  are.  There  is  no  let  up  on  Corkhill,  the 
scoundrel.  He  has  a  permanent  job  down  below.  I  will 
go  to  glory  whenever  the  Lord  wants  tne  to  go,  but  I  will 
probably  stay  down  here  a  good  many  years  and  get  into 
the  White  House.  I  know  how  I  stand  on  this  business 
and  so  does  the  Lord,  and  he  will  pull  me  through  with  the 
help  of  two  or  three  good  lawyers,  and  all  the  devils  in  hell 
can't  hurt  me" 

The  Court  then,  at  a  -quarter  to  twelve,  adjourned.  The 
prisoner  for  some  moments  continued  to  shower  his  anath- 
emas upon  the  Court  and  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  In 
order  to  silence  him  Deputy  Marshal  Williams  clapped  his 
hands  over  the  prisoner's  mouth,  an  action  which  the  latter 
would  have  quickly  resented  with  a  blow  had  not  the  police 
officers  grabbed  his  hands  and  clasped  the  handcuffs  upon 
his  wrists.  Then,  turning  to  his  brother,  the  prisoner 
spoke  a  few  words  to  him  without  any  trace  of  nervousness 
or  agitation  in  his  manner,  and  was  soon  afterward  led  to 
the  van  and  returned  to  jail. 

When  Guiteau  reached  the  jail  he  was  taken  atonee  to 
his  cell  and  a  guard  was  placed  over  him.  This  precaution 
is  always  observed  in  the  ease  of  prisoners  under  sentence 
of  death,  and  will  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  Guiteau's  ease, 
both  by  night  and  day. 

jfQp  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  Guiteau  being 
executed  on  June  30th.  Appealing  to  the  Court  in  banc 
for  a  new  trial  will  not  amount  to  anything,  and  the  argu- 
ment before  that  Court  will  not  be  of  any  interest  to  the 
general  public.  Everything  of  interest  will  be  found  in 
this  History  of  Uie  Life  and  Trial  of  Guiteau. 


EXPIATION. 

Garfield's  murderer  hanged— Cynical,  revengeful,  egotistical  to  the  end — 
He  talks  nonsense  on  the  gallows,  and  denounces  his  enemies  in  his 
dying  prayer — Autopsy — Pronounced  sane. 

The  last  act  of  the  tragedy  is  over.  On  Friday,  the 
30th  day  of  June,  shortly  after  noon,  Charles  Jules  Guiteau 
expiated  his  foul  crime  on  the  gallows.  He  died  without 
a  struggle:  his  neck  having  been  broken.  He  walked  to 
the  gallows  without  making  the  violent  scene  which  many 
had  anticipated.  Rev.  Dr.  Hicks,  his  spiritual  adviser, 
offered  a  short  prayer,  whereupon  Guiteau  read  a  selection 
from  the  Bible,  and  then  a  prayer^ in  which  he  called  down 
his  blood  upon  the  nation,  and  upon  President  Arthur, 
whom  he  denounced  as  a  coward  and  an  ingrate. 

The  early  hours  of  the  morning  of  the  day  of  execu- 
tion wore  slowly  away.  Guiteau  slept,  and  nothing  broke 
the  monotony  of  the  picture  except  the  occasional  relief  of 
the  guard  and  the  pacing  of  the  sentinel.  Everybody  was 
tired  out,  but  it  was  a  sleepless  vigil  for  some  of  us  who 
had  determined  to  honor  the  occasion  with  continuous  and 
unceasing  recognition  of  the  Guiteau  trickery.  The  con- 
demned man  opened  his  eyes  on  his  last  morning  at  five 
o'clock,  turned  over,  stretched  himself)  said  he  had  had  a 
good  night's  sleep,  and  would  like  a  bath  before  breakfast. 
A  large  tub  filled  with  water  was  taken  to  his  cell,  and  he 
splashed  and  squirmed  in  it,  like  a  lobster  in  a  pot,  with 
evident  relish.  Then  he  jumped  up,  rubbed  his  skin  till 
it  shone,  dressed  with  characteristic  care  and  neatness,  an-* 
nounced  that  he  was  u  God'fl  man/;  as  usual,  and  requested 
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the  immediate  presence  of  some  broiled  beefsteak,  potatoes, 
omelette,  eggs,  coffee,  and  bread  and  butter.  He  ate  a 
ploughman's  breakfast,  and  told  the  keeper  that  he  should 
want  a  hearty  dinner  to  be  served  at  eleven  o'clock  sharp. 
All  this  time  he  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and  as  collected 
as  taxes.  He  did  not  joke  and  laugh,  for  such  has  never 
been  his  custom,  but  lie  appeared  to  be  cheerful  and  happy. 
He  asked  once  or  twice  to  see  Dr.  flicks,  and  wanted  to 
know  if  any  more  flowers  had  come  from  Frances. 

At  eight  o'clock  Dr.  Hicks  turned  up  with  his  journal 
under  his  arm,  a  straw  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  neat  suit  of 
light  clothing.  He  went  at  once  to  the  cell  of  his  charge, 
where,  after  a  realty  cheery  greeting,  they  had  a  brief  ser- 
vice. Guiteau  then  told  Dr.  Hicks  to  go  out  to  the  scaf- 
fold and  see  that  it  was  all  right,  and  then  ask  the  warden 
to  let  the  trap  spring  as  soon  after  twelve  o'clock  as  pos- 
sible. 

He  read  a  poem  which  lie  styles  "  Religious  Baby  Talk/' 
and  which  he  subsequently  read  on  the  scaffold,  and  un- 
dertook to  sing  it,  but  he  broke  down,  saying,  u  It's  no 
use  ;  I  am  no  musician."     Then  lie  said  ; 

"  My  heart  is  tender,  and  I  don't  think  I  can  go  through 
the  ordeal  without  some  emotion.  I  presume  that  I  will 
weep.  This,,  however,  shows  no  weakness  on  the  great 
question  that  I  was  inspired,,  but  when  a  man  is  getting 
near  the  heavenly  world  it  is  natural  that  one  should  have 
feeling,  as  the  heavenly  influence  is  pervading  him/'  and 
further  remarked  that  he  was  "  satisfied  that  God  inspired 
faim  to  do  the  act  for  which  he  was  to  suffer." 

As  to  his  book  he  asked  that  complimentary  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  administration  be  eliminated.  He  then 
disposed  of  his  books,  giving  them  to  Dr.  Hicks,  and  went 
over  his  letters,  destroying  the  useless  ones,  and  giving  Dr. 
Hicks  directions  as  to  getting  them  to  his  family. 

He  then  discussed  with  Dr.  Hicks  the  programme  for 
the  execution,  stating  that  he  wished  the  Doctor  to  offer 
prayer,  and  he  would  read  his  favorite  chapter,  the  tenth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  and  follow  with  a  pray er,  and  then 
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read  his  poem,  "Simplicity;  or,  Religious  Baby  Talk," 
and  he  wished  the  trap  sprung  just  as  he  concluded. 

By  this  time  a  great  many  people  had  arrived.  Those 
who  had  remained  all  night  fought  with  the  flies  for  break- 
fast, and  braced  up  on  beef  tea  and  other  stimulants. 
Among  others  came  General  Crocker,  the  warden  ;  United 
States  Marshal  Henry,  and  Commissioner  Dudley,  of  In- 
diana.    There  also  came  John  \V.  Guiteau,  the  brother. 

Just  then  all  hands  went  into  the  corridor  to  try  the  ap- 
paratus for  the  last  time.  A  bag  of  sand  weighing  1G0 
pounds  was  rigged  and  attached  to  the  noose.  The  trap 
was  sprung  by  means  of  the  trigger  rope,  which  was  passed 
into  one  of  the  cells  of  the  north  wing.  The  rope  on  the 
scaffold  stood  the  test  well,  and  brother  John  ascended  the 
steps  and  carefully  examined  the  structure,  handling  the 
rope  and  inspecting  all  the  fixtures,  both  above  and  below 
the  platform.  His  fraternal  interest  and  infernal  curiosity 
were  satisfied,  but  it  was  a  strange  picture.  The  heavy- 
jawed  hangman  grimly  smiled  as  he  pulled  the  well-soaped 
rope  through  his  warty  hands,  and  when  the  heavy  bag 
went  cachunk  through  the  trap  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  John  and  all  the  others,  he  nonchalantly  ejected  about 
a  gill  of  tobacco  juice,  a  few  drops  of  which  spattered  the 
"bone-box"  which  the  warden  had  thoughtfully  procured 
for  Guiteau's  remains. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  scene  outside  the  jail  was  bright  and 
brisk.  At  least  a  hundred  carriages,  buggies,  carryalls, 
and  wagons  were  grouped  about  the  field.  Companies  of 
men,  women,  and  children  stood  upon  the  hills.  Lemon- 
ade, peaches,  bananas,  and  cigars  were  cried  and  sold, 
Darkydom,  in  all  its  glory,  flaunted  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  in  all  its  squalor  begged  for  coppers.  Hundreds 
of  idle  men  stood  gaping  ai  the  red  stone  building.  Every- 
body was  eager  for  gossip.  Every  ear  was  strained  for 
runn 

Up  drove  a  carriage,  and  out  got  Mrs.  Scoville.  The 
guard  declined  to  admit  her.  What  should  be  done? 
WCrd  was   Bent   to  the  warden,  and   in   turn  went   to  John 
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Guiteau.  The  warden  declined  to  admit  her  at  all  unless 
Guiteau  asked  for  her  presence,  and  even  then  he  would 
have  barred  her  going  beyond  the  door  of  the.  corridor. 
The  assassin  was  thinking  of  something  else:  he  was  ar- 
ranging the  final  tableau,  and  finishing  the  elocutionary 
effort  he  was  soon  to  make,  so  he  returned  word  that  he 
had  nothing  to  say  about  it,  and  would  be  perfectly  con- 
tented whether  his  sister  came  in  or  stayed  out. 

After  a  short  conference  Warden  Crocker  went  outside 
the  jail  to  see  Mrs.  Scoville.  He  found  her  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  bordering  upon  hysteria.  But  after  a 
short  time  he  succeeded  in  calming  her,  and  dissuading  her 
from  any  further  attempt  to  gain  admission.  She  ac- 
knowledged the  propriety  of  such  a  course,  but  added  that 
she  could  not  possibly  remain  in  the  city  during  all  the 
wretched  hours  of  the  morning.  She  brought  with  her 
the  flowers  which  Guiteau  had  asked  for,  and  they  were 
taken  in  to  him.  Mrs.  Scoville  also  brought  two  hand- 
some flower  pieces — a  cross  and  an  anchor — to  be  placed 
upon  her  brother's  coffin  with  her  own  hands. 

The  crowd  of  spectators  outside,  where  nothing  but  the 
jail  could  be  seen,  increased  and  multiplied. 

At  eleven  sharp  Guiteau  called  for  his  dinner.  Pie 
was  to  die  shortly  after  twelve,  but  he  was  hungry  and 
asked  the  keeper  to  hurry  up  dinner.  His  menu  consisted 
of  a  pound  of  broiled  steak,  a  dish  of  fried  potatoes,  four 
slices  of  toast,  and  a  quart  of  coffee,  of  which  very  little 
was  left  when  he  finished  eating.  There  were  no  woodcock 
in  the  market  or  he  would  have  had  two  on  toast.  At  this 
time  the  great  rotunda  was  well  filled  with  smoking  jour- 
nalists, puffing  doctors,  generals,  colonels,  ordinary  men 
and  soldiers,  all  smoking  away  and  talking  so  loud  that  the 
hum  of  conversation  reached  the  quick  ear  of  the  assassin 
as  he  put  the  last  fine  touches  on  :  "  I'm  going  to  the  Lord, 
and  don't  you  forget  it." 

It  is  but  fair  to  Guiteau  to  record  that  up  to  that  time 
lie  was  as  calm  as  a  summer  morning. 

The  hours  were  going  fast,  and  the  heavy  fall  of  the 
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u parade  rest "  muskets  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  rotunda 
notified  the  crowd  and  Guiteau  as  well  that  the  final 
scenes  were  begun.  The  outer  door  was  closed,  and  orders 
given  that  no  more  persons  should  be  admitted.  The 
guard  were  formed  in  line4,  fresh  cigars  were  lighted,  John 
Guiteau  got  near  the  gate,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  place 
when  the  rush  came,  and  the  warden  went  with  Dr.  Hicks 
to  the  condemned  cell. 

11  Stand  up,  Guiteau  !  " 

lie  obeyed  instantly,  whfle  General  Crocker  read  the 
death-warrant,  after  which  he  was  left  alone  with  Dr. 
J  licks. 

They  prayed  for  some  time,  but  Guiteau's  nerves  had  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  he  broke  completely  down  in  a  tit 
of  pure  hysteria.  He  had  braced  up  well  until  then,  and 
the  brace  was  normal.  He  drank  no  whiskey,  smoked  no 
tobacco,  but  utilized  his  unimpaired  physical  forces  ad- 
mirably. As  a  matter  of  fact  he  wept  very  freely,  and 
trembled  like  a  earl  ;  but,  considering  the  strain  he  has 
endured  since  the  2d  of  July  last,  and  the  scene  he  was 
approaching,  I  think-  he  bore  up  wonderfully  and  quite  as 
manfully  as  some  of  the  inconsiderate  brutes  who  puffed 
their  nasty  tobacco  smoke  in  his  face,  when,  shortly  after 
this,  he  walked  fearlessly  to  the  scaffold. 

Some  little  time  elapsed  before  Dr.  Hicks  thought  his 
man  was  entirely  recovered.  Rumors  of  trouble  flitted 
about  the  jail.  The  prisoners  were  restless,  and  paced  their 
cell-  like  panthers  in  a  cage.  Facile  pencils  wrote  the 
story;  quick  fingers  manipulated  the  electric  keys;  senti- 
nels paced  slowly  up  and  down;  the  crowd  became  dense 
and  hot  near  the  fatal  corridor.  Suddenly  the  shrill  scream 
nf  a  neighboring  steam  whistle  told  Guiteau  that  twelve 
o< lock  had  come.  In  reality  it  was  nearly  half-past 
twelve,  and  the  signal  had  been  purposely  delayed.  The 
wardm  and  his  assistants  entered  the  cell. 

"Are  you  ready 

11  I  am." 

(<      can  was  dr  ?sed  in  a  suit  of  navy  blue,     II< 
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no  collar,  but  threw  a  white  silk  handkerchief  about  his 
neck,  and  his  very  small  feet  were  neatly  clad  in  nicely- 
fitting  well-polished  shoes.  His  hair  was  cut  short,  his 
face  nicely  shaved,  and  his  minute  mustache  was  quite  be- 
coming. They  pinioned  his  arms  behind  him,  and  he  held 
one  hand  in  the  other.  The  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in 
line,  and  250  spectators  faced  them.  Between  these  lines 
the  procession  passed  to  the  iron  steps,  leading  down  to  the 
corridor,  and  along  its  stony  passage  to  the  scaffold  at  the 
end.  General  Crocker,  at  the  head  of  the  party,  was  pale 
and  anxious.  Dr.  Hicks  carried  books  and  papers  in  his 
hand,  and  appeared  as  cheerful  as  a  grig.  The  attendants, 
two  of  whom  were  prepared  to  catch  hold  of  Guiteau  if  he 
faltered  or  misbehaved,  were  coarse-looking  fellows  and 
rather  gloried  in  their  work.  Guiteau  was  very  pale,  and 
his  lips  twitched  now  and  then,  but  his  step  was  firm  and 
his  hearing  modest. 

The  march  was  a  quick  step  and  soon  brought  them  to 
the  foot  of  the  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  platform 
of  the  scaffold.  Up  they  went,  and  the  noose  dangled  over 
the  prisoner's  head. 

Upon  reaching  the  platform  Guiteau  was  placed  im- 
mediately behind  the  drop-,  facing  to  the  front  of  the  scaf- 
fold. Captain  Coleman  stood  upon  his  right,  Mr.  Robert 
Strong  upon  his  left,  and  Mr.  Woodward  directly  behind 
him.  Mr.  Jones  took  position  on  the  north  side,  near  the 
upright  of  the  beam.  General  Crocker  (the  warden)  took 
his  position  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  structure. 

Arrived  at  the  scaffold,  Guiteau,  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  him,  looked  at  the  noose,  eyed  the  trap,  scanned 
the  crowd,  and  braced  himself.  Dr.  Hicks  opened  his 
book  and  cleared  his  voice,  and  the  sturdy  hangman  walked 
behind  the  prisoner  and  stoically  looked  at  the  ropes.  At 
a  signal  from  General  Crocker  Dr.  Hicks  made  an  invo- 
cation in  these  words: 

"  Father,  out  of  the  depths  we  cry  to  Thee.  Hear  Thou 
our  supplication,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour, 
who  has  made  full  propitiation  for  us.     Behold  this  Thy 
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servant.  We  humbly  pray  that  Thou  wilt  deliver  him  at 
this  supreme  moment  of  his  life.     Let  Thy  light  descend 

upon  him.  Liberate  his  soul  from  prison.  May  he  appear 
before  You  absolved  by  Thy  great  mercy.  From  blood- 
guiltiness  deliver  him  and  us.  God,  have  mercy  on  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  on  us.  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us.  Amen 
and  amen." 

Nobody  seemed  to  be  particularly  affected  as  yet,  and 
the  reverend  gentleman  turned  to  Guiteau,  holding  before 
his  eyes  an  open  Bible.  Guiteau  was  as  cool  as  an  iceberg. 
His  eye  was  perfectly  clear,  and  his  voice  rang  along  the 
corridor.  Looking  at  the  spectators  he  said,  so  thai  every 
one  distinctly  heard  him,  "I  will  read  a  selection  from  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  from  the  twenty-eighth  to  the 
forty-first  verses  inclusive." 

The  intonation    and  rhetorical   flourish  with  which  Gui- 
teau  read   this  passage  were  an   astonishing  feature  in   this 
astonishing  performance.     His  emphases  were  marked  and 
ificant. 

This  ending,  Dr.  Hicks,  who  acted  as  a  kind  of  master 
of  ceremonies,  unrolled  a  manuscript,  which  he  held,  as  be 
had  held  the  Bible,  before  Guiteau,  who,  with  some  little 
nervousness,  said  : 

"I  will  now  repeat  my  last,  dying  prayer. " 

A  few  of  the  audience  bowed  their  heads,  but  the  pic- 
ture was  unique,  and  the  majority  looked  at  it,  Guiteau 
was  in  his  element.  He  had  an  audience  that  must  hear 
all  he  had  to  say,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  it  was  an  ex- 
hibition and  nothing  else.  The  sublime  egotism  of  the 
man  overshadowed  everything.  The  calm  manner  in 
which  he  threw  his  crime  upon  the  Deity  was  rather  stag- 
gering, in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  less  than  ten  minnt 
might  be  brought  face  I  vith    him.     His  voice 

nut  with  power  and  •  :d  : 

"  Fat  her,  now  !  and   the  Saviour.     I  have 

finished  the  work  1  hou  gavest  me  to  do,  and  I  :im  only 
too  happy  to  go  to  Th<    .     ]  .     world  dftes  not  appreciate 
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my  mission,  but  Thou  knowest  it.  Thou  knowest  Thou 
didst  inspire  Garfield's  removal,  and  only  good  has  come 
from  it.  This  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  inspiration 
came  from  Thee,  and  I  have  set  it  forth  in  my  book  that 
all  men  may  read  and  know  that  Thou,  Father,  didst  in- 
spire the  act  for  which  I  am  now  murdered.  This  govern- 
ment and  nation  by  this  act  I  know  will  incur  Thy  eternal 
enmity,  as  did  the  Jews  by  killing  Thy  man,  my  Saviour. 
The  retribution  in  that  case  came  quick  and  sharp,  and  I 
know  Thy  divine  law  of  retribution  will  strike  this  nation 
and  my  murderers  in  the  same  way.  The  diabolical  spirit 
of  this  nation,  its  government  and  its  newspapers  towards 
me  will  justify  Thee  in  cursing  them  and  I  know  that  Thy 
divine  law  of  retribution  is  inexorable. 

"  I  therefore  predict  that  this  nation  will  go  down  in 
blood,  and  that  my  murderers,  from  the  Executive  to  the 
hangman,  will  go  to  hell.  Thy  laws  are  inexorable,  O 
Supreme  Judge !  Woe  unto  the  man  that  violates  Thy 
laws.  Only  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  awaits  them. 
The  American  press  has  a  large  bill  to  settle  with  the 
righteous  Father  for  their  vindictiveness  in  this  matter. 
Nothing  but  blood  will  satisfy  them,  and  now  my  blood  be 
on  them  and  the  nation  and  its  officials. 

"Arthur,  the  President,  is  a  coward  and  an  ingrate.  His 
ingratitude  to  the  man  that  made  him  and  saved  his  party 
and  land  from  overthrow  has  no  parallel  in  history,  but 
Thou,  righteous  Father,  will  judge  him.  Father,  thou 
knowest  me,  but  the  world  hath  not  known  me,  and  now  I 
go  to  Thee  and  the  Saviour  without  the  slightest  ill-will 
toward  a  human  being.     Farewell,  ye  men  of  earth/7 

Guiteau  had  written  this  invocation  and  he  rehearsed  it 
and  indorsed  it  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  possible,  and 
now,  in  anticipation  of  immediate  death,  dared,  in  a  cool, 
calm  and  collected  manner,  with  rhetorical  trick  and  elocu- 
tionary art,  to  fling  it  in  the  very  face  of  the  Judge  to  whose 
tribunal  he  was  hastening. 

The  sensation  was  extraordinary  and  the  effect  marked, 
but  in  comparison  with  what  then  followed  it  was  trifling 
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and  of  no  account.  It  is  difficult  to  depict  the  manner  and 
matter  of  the  scene  that  followed.  Gruiteau  looked  at  the 
crowd,  which  had  gradually  drawn  a  trifle  nearer.  Again 
Guiteau  looked  about  him,  and  after  a  moment  said  : 

"  I  am  now  going  to  read  some  verses  which  are  intended 
to  indicate  my  feelings*  at  the  moment  of  leaving  this 
world.  If  set  to  music  they  may  he  rendered  effective. 
The  idea  is  that  of  a  child  babbling  to  its  mamma  and  his 
papa.     I  wrote  it  this  morning  about  ten  o'clock." 

Then  in  a  baby  voice  filled  with  artificial  tears  (by  which 
I  mean  rhetorically  effective  tones)  he  began  his  poem  : 

I  am  going  to  the  Lordy, 

I  am  so  glad  ; 
I  am  going  to  the  Lordy, 

I  am  so  glad  ; 
I  am  going  to  the  Lordy, 
Glory,  hallelujah!  glory,  hallelujah! 
Going  to  the  Lordy. 

I  love  the  Lordy  with  all  my  soul, 
Glory,  hallelujah  ! 
And  that  is  the  reason 
I  am  going  to  the  Lordy, 
I  am  going  to  the  Lordy. 

Here  Guiteau's  voice  failed  and  he  bowed  his  head  and 
broke  into  sobs.  But  he  rallied  a  little  and  went  on  with 
his  chant,  though  it  was  evident  that  hysteria,  assumed  or 
forced,  would  be  the  end  of  it : 

1  saved  my  party  and  my  land, 

Glory,  hallelujah  ! 

Bui  they  have  murdered  me  lor  it; 

And  that  is  the  reason 

1  am  going  to  the  Lordy. 

Glory,  hallelujah!  glory,  hallelujah] 

1  am  going  to  the  L'  rdy. 

Here  again  his  feelings  overcame  him  and  he  leaned  his 
head  on  the  shoulders  of  Dr.  Hicks  and  sobbed  pitifully. 
It  was  indeed  a  pitiful  scene.     Presently  ( ruiieau  continue*! : 
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I  wonder  what  I  will  do 
When  I  get  to  the  Lordy ; 
I  guess  that  I  will  weep  no  more 
When  I  get  to  the  Lordy. 
Glory,  hallelujah! 

Here  there  was  another  interruption  caused  by  sobs  and 
emotion,  which  he  was  unable  to  repress.  He  wept  bit- 
terly, and  then  with  quivering  lips  and  mournful  tones  he 
attempted  to  go  on.  He  failed,  and  sobbed  as  if  his  heart 
would  break.  Great  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  the 
time  seemed  eternity.  Dr.  Hicks  patted  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  then  in  almost  inaudible  tones  and  trembling  lips 
he  concluded  his  senseless  babble  as  follows : 

I  wonder  what  I  will  see 

When  I  get  to  the  Lordy? 

I  expect  to  see  most  splendid  things, 

Beyond  all  earthly  conception 

When  I  am  with  the  Lordy. 

Glory,  hallelujah! 

Raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch  that  he  could 
command  : 

Glory,  hallelujah ! 
I  am  with  the  Lord. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  then  every  one  saw  that  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  when  somebody  else  would  have  some- 
thing to  do.  The  big  hangman  knelt  behind  Guiteau  and 
began  to  tie  his  legs  together.  The  two  brothers  faced 
each  other,  one  with  head  raised  and  eyes  shut  praying, 
apparently  for  help.  The  other  seemed  to  be  in  search  of 
notoriety.  They  were  brothers  in  lack  of  feeling  if  nothing 
else.  After  the  hangman  had  finished  the  pinioning  of 
Guiteau's  legs  Dr.  Hicks  handed  the  prisoner  a  piece  of 
white  paper  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  a  hand  that 
was  as  firm  and  steady  as  the  stanchions  of  the  scaffold. 

Dr.  Hicks  turned  his  back  to  the  crowd,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  Guiteau's  forehead  gave  his  final  benediction  and 
farewell,  saying: 
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"God,  the  Father,  be  with  thee,  and  give  thee  peace 
forever  more." 

After  which  the  hangman  adjusted  the  noose. 

"Don't  pull  it  too  tight/7  said  Guiteau.  The  black  cap 
was  pulled  over  his  face,  and,  shouting  in  a  loud,  clear,  and 
perfectly  emotionless  voice: 

"Glory!     Ready!     Go!" 

Guiteau  flung  the  bit  of  paper  vigorously  to  the  right, 
the  bolt  was  drawn  and  the  drop  fell. 

There  was  not  slack  enough  to  the  rope,  the  noose  of 
which  slewed  around  to  the  back  of  Guiteairs  neck,  and 
the  fall  was  hardly  deep  enough.  For  a  moment  the  body 
swung  to  and  fro,  then  rested  and  all  was  apparently 
over.  Muscular  tremors  ran  through  the  frame,  the  chest 
heaved  quickly,  spasmodic  jerks  brought  the  knees  far  up 
and  a  sickening  sight  of  convulsions  succeeding  convul- 
sions greeted  the  undisturbed  gaze  of  John  Guiteau.  The 
noise  of  the  fall  was  heard  by  some  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
jail.  Instantly  they  raised  a  mighty  shout,  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  multitude  outside,  where,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, greai  excitement  existed.  After  the  doctors  had  felt 
of  the  pulse,  the  heart,  the  legs  and  the  back,  tiie  body  was 
lowered  until  the  feel  nearly  touched  the  ground.  It  was 
there  kept  perhaps  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  the 
sturdy  hangman  watched  it  from  the  platform  through  the 
trap  hole. 

When  it  was  lowered  into  the  coffm  General  Crocker  re- 
mounted the  scaffold  and  announced  that  all  who  cared  "to 
view  the  remain.-''  could  do  so.  The  cap  was  withdrawn 
and  the  features  were  precisely  as  they  had  been  in  life. 
The  crowd  slowly  moved  around  and  looked  at  the  face 
which  but  half  an  hour  before  wan  calm  in  prayer,  dis- 
torted with  vengeful  passion,  utterly  bathed  in  tears  and 
lull  of  varied  expression.  It  was  a  suggestive  picture,  as 
was  that  of  John  as  he  stood  fuming  the  flies  from  the 
tres  of  hi-  dead. 

In  conformity  with  directions  the  coffin  was  then  taken 
to  the  chapel,  where  the  autopsy  was  to  be  held  an  hour 
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later.  Then  John  Guiteau  followed  the  coffined  remains 
of  his  brother  up  the  stairway  to  the  chapel.  He  was 
asked  to  go  away  as  it  was  not  desirable  to  have  him  at  the 
autopsy.  He  at  once  came  out  of  the  room  and,  seating 
himself  near  the  door  of  the  prison  cell,  remained  there 
until  the  autopsy  had  been  made. 

Naturally  there  was  a  great  desire  to  know  the  result  of 
the  autopsy,  and  there  was  a  great  rush  of  the  free  and  in- 
dependent press  to  obtain  it.  The  reporters  found  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  in  going  in  or  coming  out.  As  already 
stated  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  get  possession  of  Gui- 
teau's  body  for  the  Medical -Legal  Society,  of  New  York 
city.  This,  however,  failed,  and  then  it  was  learned  that 
Guiteau  had  willed,  or  was  about  to  will,  his  body  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Hicks.  This  having  been  done,  Dr.  Beard,  of  New 
York,  telegraphed  to  about  twenty  physicians  to  be  present 
at  the  autopsy.  Among  the  number  thus  invited  were 
only  two  of  the  superintendents,  Drs.  McDonald  and 
Stearns,  who  as  experts  had  testified  in  the  case  for  the 
government,  and  but  three  who  had  appeared  for  the 
defence.  The  rest  were  members  of  the  Medical-Legal 
Society  of  New  York,  including  Mr.  C.  Bell,  of  that  city. 

Dr.  McDonald  being  asked  on  Friday  evening  as  to  the 
result  of  the  examination  so  far,  he  said  : 

"  It  has  been  agreed  among  the  physicians  that  no  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  examination  should  be  furnished 
the  press  or  the  public  until  we  had  prepared  our  report. 
The  microscopic  examination  is  yet  to  be  made.  But 
speaking  for  myself  personally  the  results  so  far  have  been 
to  confirm  my  conviction  that  Guiteau  was  sane  and 
responsible,  if  indeed  any  information  were  necessary. 
The  skull  was  found  to  present  no  such  abnormalties  as 
had  been  claimed  by  some  parties.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  presented  no  evidence  of  disease.  I  think  this  is  as 
much  as  I  am  at  liberty  to  state/' 

The  body  was  cut  down  at  sixteen  minutes  past  one  and 
put  in  the  coffin.  It  was  removed  to  the  chapel,  and, 
being  placed  on  a  table,  Dr.  Loring   made  an  ophthalmic 
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examination.     Both  pupils  were  found  slightly  dilated,  the 

right  eye  being  slightly  conge-ted.  The  interior  of  the  eve 
was  bo  turbid  that  no  details  could  be  made  out.  An  hour 
alter  the  close  of  the  autopsy  the  pupils  remained  about 
the  same,  but  there  appeared  something  like  transverse 
fracture  of  both  lenses.  These  symptoms  are  of  common 
occurrence  after  a  person  has  been  hanged.  They  are  not 
indicative  at  all  of  sanity  or  insanity,  being  merely  the 
natural  effect  produced  by  hanging. 

The  body,  or  rather  the  remains  of  Guiteau,  whose 
name,  by  the  way,  was  Charles  Julius  Guiteau,  rested  in  the 
coffin  of  General  Crocker,  in  the  chapel,  that  night.  On 
Saturday,  with  brief  but  appropriate  service,  the  body  was 
buried  in  the  jail  itself,  and  that  ends  the  story. 

Thus  was  enacted  on  Friday,  the  30th  day  of  June, 
1882,  the  final  chapter  of  the  great  national  tragedy  which 
began  at  Washington  on  the  morning  of  July  2d,  1881. 

The  execution  of  President  Garfield's  murderer  will  be  an 
agreeable  disappointment  to  a  great  many  good  people.  A 
conviction  that  by  some  hook  or  crook  theory  the  assassin 
would  eventually  escape  hanging  early  settled  on  the 
minds  of  a  large  number  of  individuals.  Every  legal  dif- 
ficulty that  was  raised,  every  suggestion  of  insanity  that 
was  offered,  every  application  that  was  made  to  the  courts 
or  the  Executive  in  his  behalf,  only  confirmed  their  belief 
that  he  would  escape  and  intensified  their  deep-seated 
wrath.     There  was  never,  however,  the  smallest  chan 

_>ing  unhanged,  unless  his  insanity  had  been  proved 
so  clearly  that  no  reasonable  man  could  question  it.  To 
one  who  read  the  signs  of'  the  times  aright,  Guiteau'fl 
doom  was  foreshadowed  from  the  beginning.  The  climate 
t*f  America  is  necessarily  fatal  to  those  who  have  a  pen- 
chant for  shooting  Presidents.  It  is  safer  t<>  assassinate 
a  (  7ar  or  a  Kaiser  than  the  President  of  the  United 
Stat  3, 
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